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PREFACR 


The  first  words  that  flow  from  my  pen  are  those  of  mj  dear 

HoratiuB  Flaccus : 

''  Quonum  hsec  tarn  pntida  ?  ** 
'<  What  is  the  HBO  of  all  this  nibbuh?  " 

It  certainly  is  not  from  a  desire  to  see  my  name  in  print,  or  the 
weakness  of  a  first  effort,  for  I  have  got  beyond  that  stage,  and 
I  received  a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger  yesterday,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  passage :  **  Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent 
in  company  with  your  book." 

But  there  is  one  motive  certainly.  Much  of  the  contents  of 
this  Tolume  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study,  and  years  of  practical 
experience,  and  those,  who  are  mounting  the  ladder,  up  which  I 
have  taken  fifty  years  to  climb,  may  possibly  profit  by  my  accu- 
mulated and  digested  knowledge,  and  start  at  once  on  an  onward 
course.  I  feel  indebted  to  the  books  of  many  authors,  which  I 
read  in  my  youth  or  middle  life,  though  I  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  now  got  far  beyond  them,  and  with  the  usual  gratitude 
of  students  kicked  down  the  footstool,  which  helped  my  early 
efforts,  and  have  even  forgotten  their  names. 

The  yery  variety,  and  quaintness,  of  some  of  the  papers  may 
attract.  I  wrote  some  years  ago  under  a  different  environment  in 
a  far-off  land,  and  I  could  not  write  them  again,  if  I  tried.    I 
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PREFACR 


The  first  words  that  flow  from  my  pen  are  those  of  mj  dear 

Horatins  Flaccus  : 

**  Quoream  hsec  tarn  putida  P  ** 

"  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  rubbish  ?  " 

It  certainly  is  not  from  a  desire  to  see  my  name  in  print,  or  the 
weakness  of  a  first  efPort,  for  I  have  got  beyond  that  stage,  and 
I  received  a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger  yesterday,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  passage  :  **  Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent 
in  company  with  your  book." 

But  there  is  one  motive  certainly.  Much  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study,  and  years  of  practical 
experience,  and  those,  who  are  mounting  the  ladder,  up  which  I 
have  taken  fifty  years  to  climb,  may  possibly  profit  by  my  accu- 
mulated and  digested  knowledge,  and  start  at  once  on  an  onward 
course.  I  feel  indebted  to  the  books  of  many  authors,  which  I 
read  in  my  youth  or  middle  life,  though  I  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  now  got  far  beyond  them,  and  with  the  usual  gratitude 
of  students  kicked  down  the  footstool,  which  helped  my  early 
efforts,  and  have  even  forgotten  their  names. 

The  very  variety,  and  quaintness,  of  some  of  the  papers  may 
attract.  I  wrote  some  years  ago  under  a  different  environment  in 
a  far-off  land,  and  I  could  not  write  them  again,  if  I  tried.    I 


PREFACE. 


The  first  words  that  flow  firom  my  pen  are  those  of  my  dear 

HoTatiaa  Flaccus : 

**  Quonam  hasc  tarn  putida  ?  *' 

<'  What  18  the  use  of  all  tliis  ruhhish  P  " 

It  certainly  is  not  from  a  desire  to  see  my  name  in  print,  or  the 
weakness  of  a  first  effort,  for  I  have  got  beyond  that  stage,  and 
I  receiyed  a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger  yesterday,  from  which 
I  qnote  the  following  passage  :  "  Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent 
in  company  with  your  book." 

But  there  is  one  motive  certainly.  Much  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study,  and  years  of  practical 
experience,  and  those,  who  are  mounting  the  ladder,  up  which  I 
have  taken  fifty  years  to  climb,  may  possibly  profit  by  my  accu- 
mulated and  digested  knowledge,  and  start  at  once  on  an  onward 
course.  I  feel  indebted  to  the  books  of  many  authors,  which  I 
read  in  my  youth  or  middle  life,  though  I  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  now  got  far  beyond  them,  and  with  the  usual  gratitude 
of  students  kicked  down  the  footstool,  which  helped  my  early 
efforts,  and  have  even  forgotten  their  names. 

The  very  variety,  and  quaintness,  of  some  of  the  papers  may 
attract.  I  wrote  some  years  ago  under  a  different  environment  in 
a  far-off  land,  and  I  could  not  write  them  again,  if  I  tried.     I 


PREFACE. 


The  first  words  that  flow  firom  my  pen  are  those  of  my  dear 

Horatius  Flaccus : 

**  Quonam  haac  tarn  patida  P  '* 

<'  What  18  the  use  of  all  this  rubbish  P  '* 

It  certainly  is  not  from  a  desire  to  see  my  name  in  print,  or  the 
weakness  of  a  first  effort,  for  I  have  got  beyond  that  stage,  and 
I  received  a  letter  fix)m  an  entire  stranger  yesterday,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  passage  :  "  Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  spent 
in  company  with  your  book." 

But  there  is  one  motive  certainly.  Much  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  study,  and  years  of  practical 
experience,  and  those,  who  are  mounting  the  ladder,  up  which  I 
have  taken  fifty  years  to  climb,  may  possibly  profit  by  my  accu- 
mulated and  digested  knowledge,  and  start  at  once  on  an  onward 
course.  I  feel  indebted  to  the  books  of  many  authors,  which  I 
read  in  my  youth  or  middle  life,  though  I  feel  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  have  now  got  far  beyond  them,  and  with  the  usual  gratitude 
of  students  kicked  down  the  footstool,  which  helped  my  early 
efforts,  and  have  even  forgotten  their  names. 

The  very  variety,  and  quaintness,  of  some  of  the  papers  may 
attract.  I  wrote  some  years  ago  under  a  different  environment  in 
a  far-off  land,  and  I  could  not  write  them  again,  if  I  tried.    I 


X  PREFACE, 

was  only  sure  of  tlie  parentage  of  some  by  recognizing  my  hand- 
writingy  and  the  private  mark,  which  I  attached  to  all  original 
work  since  I  left  Eton  in  1 840 :  they  had  entirely  passed  from 
my  recollection :  they  were  written 

'*  Quand  era  in  parte  altr'uom  di  quel,  che  sono.*' 

I  was  discouraged  by  a  Review  of  my  honoured  friend  Francis 
Kewman's  Miscellanies:  the  reviewer  said,  that  they  had  better 
not  have  been  reprinted,  and  that  the  book  was  a  confused  medley. 
I  do  not  think  so :  in  his  case  at  least  a  reprint  of  Essays  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive :  the  entirely  disconnected  way,  in 
which  one  topic  followed  the  other,  has  a  charm  all  its  own,  when 
each  subject  is  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  threshed  out :  the  reader, 
if  he  is  convinced,  can  go  on  from  this  firm  foundation :  it  is 
hopeless  to  hunt  through  the  periodicals  of  four  decades  for  one 
particular  Essay,  and  yet  that  Essay  perhaps  clenches  a  subject, 
exposes  an  error,  or  indicates  a  way :  if  the  subject  therefore  is 
of  a  permanent  character,  it  is  worth  while  to  leave  the  labours  of 
a  life  in  a  collective  form. 

I  had  a  friend  at  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  who  through  a 
considerable  period  of  years  had  published  in  different  periodicals 
Essays  on  Kumismatics,  and  Falseographical  subjects,  of  the  highest 
importance:  all  Scholars  felt  indebted  to  him,  and  his  contempo- 
raries knew  where  to  find  his  Essays.  I  often  suggested  to  him 
to  reprint  them  in  a  collective  form,  but  he  delayed  and  died :  his 
generation  has  passed  away,  and  his  labours  have  not  received  their 
full  appreciation,  because  they  are  not  accessible. 

A  great  many  subjects  pass  under  review  in  these  Essays :  the 
intricacy  of  a  language,  the  dogma  of  a  Religious  Belief,  the 
details  of  administration  of  an  Indian  Province,  the  high  duty,  and 
the  erroneous  practice,  of  Christian  Missionaries,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America  and  Oceania.  In  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  it 
is  hoped,  that  the  same  underlying  characteristics  will  be  found : 
a  desire  to  gather  information,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  it  when 
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gathered,  the  use  of  it  in  a  liberal  and  sympathetic  spirit,  a  fear- 
lessness of  assertion  free  from  all  prejudice  or  predilection,  a 
profound  and  intelligent  belief  in  the  Divine  Revelation,  and  a 
humble  readiness  for  corrections  of  errors,  the  reception  of  new 
ideas,  and  the  elucidation  of  obscurities,  or  doubts.  Life  is  but  a 
School  of  Instruction,  and  each  one  of  us  up  to  the  last  hour 
should  be  a  student  with  eyes  and  ears,  and  intellect,  open  to  the 
consideration  of  new  phenomena. 

Latin  or  Greek  verses  may  seem  out  of  place  in  the  last  decade 

oi  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  for  fifty  years  they  have  been  my  joy 

and  delight,  and  to  a  selection  of  a  few  lines  written  in  1838  I 

add  ihe  Sapphics  written  while  the  pages  of  this  book  were  passing 

through  the  Press.    I  shall  be  glad  to  find,  that  they  are  criticized, 

as  a  proof  that  they  are  understood. 

R.  N.  CusT. 
Loxi>oJc,    Chri8Tiia8-Day,  1890. 
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was  only  sure  of  the  parentage  of  some  by  recognizing  my  hand- 
writing, and  the  private  mark,  which  I  attached  to  all  original 
work  since  I  left  Eton  in  1 840 :  they  had  entirely  passed  from 
my  recollection :  they  were  written 

*'  Quand  era  in  parte  altr'uom  di  quel,  che  sono." 

I  was  discouraged  by  a  Review  of  my  honoured  friend  Francis 
Kewman's  Miscellanies :  the  reviewer  said,  that  they  had  better 
not  have  been  reprinted,  and  that  the  book  was  a  confused  medley. 
I  do  not  think  so :  in  his  case  at  least  a  reprint  of  Essays  is  most 
interesting  and  instructive :  the  entirely  disconnected  way,  in 
which  one  topic  followed  the  other,  has  a  charm  all  its  own,  when 
each  subject  is  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  threshed  out :  the  reader, 
if  he  is  convinced,  can  go  on  from  this  firm  foundation :  it  is 
hopeless  to  hunt  through  the  periodicals  of  four  decades  for  one 
particular  Essay,  and  yet  that  Essay  perhaps  clenches  a  subject, 
exposes  an  error,  or  indicates  a  way :  if  the  subject  therefore  is 
of  a  permanent  character,  it  is  worth  while  to  leave  the  labours  of 
a  life  in  a  collective  form. 

I  had  a  friend  at  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  who  through  a 
considerable  period  of  years  had  published  in  different  periodicals 
Essays  on  Numismatics,  and  Falseographical  subjects,  of  the  highest 
importance:  all  Scholars  felt  indebted  to  him,  and  his  contempo- 
raries knew  where  to  find  his  Essays.  I  often  suggested  to  him 
to  reprint  them  in  a  collective  form,  but  he  delayed  and  died :  his 
generation  has  passed  away,  and  his  labours  have  not  received  their 
full  appreciation,  because  they  are  not  accessible. 

A  great  many  subjects  pass  under  review  in  these  Essays :  the 
intricacy  of  a  language,  the  dogma  of  a  Religious  Belief,  the 
details  of  administration  of  an  Indian  Province,  the  high  duty,  and 
the  erroneous  practice,  of  Christian  Missionaries,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America  and  Oceania.  In  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  it 
is  hoped,  that  the  same  underlying  characteristics  will  be  found : 
a  desire  to  gather  information,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  it  when 
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I. 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


GoAPTSB  1.     The  Lakouage    Spoken    by    Oub    Lord    and    His 

Apostles. 

Chapteb  2.     The  Languages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Chapteb  3.     The    Languages    Spoken    and    "Weitten    by    the 

Evangelists,    and   the   "Writers   op   the   Acts, 
THE  Epistles,  and  the  Bevelation. 


CHAPTEE  I.— THE  LANGUAGE  SPOKEN  BY  OUR  LORD  AND  HIS 

APOSTLES. 

"What  was  the  langaage  spoken  by  our  Lord?  It  was  supposed 
that  this  question  was  settled,  but  in  the  pages  of  the  Guardian, 
Eebruary,  1889,  it  has  been  re-opened.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  * 
I  notice  the  leading  special  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  proceed  to 
handle  it  independently.  I  regard  the  question  as  one  of  linguistic 
science,  evidence,  and  careful  analogy,  free  from  all  bias  of  theology, 
and  excluding  anything  that  is  supernatural,  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
current  of  human  affairs.  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  not  in  a  narrow  sense. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we  are  told  that  the  superscription  on 
the  Cross  was  in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  In  the 
Gospel  of  John  it  is  stated  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Greek.     The  expressions  are : 

rfpafifiaffiv  *E\\Tfi/iK0i9  Kai  *Ptv/j.diK0i9  Kai  *EppaiK0i9. 
f^ef^pafifiAifoif  *KPpanntf  *Ptv^ai(TTi\  *EWrjpi(rri, 

It  is  fair  to  state,  that  the  Revised  Yersion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment rejects  the  words  of  Luke  altogether,  so  the  fact  rests  on 

*  I.  **The  Language  employed  by  our  Lord  and  His  Disciples,"  by  Dr. 
B0BEBT8.     Second  £<ution,  1869. 

2.  Mgr.  Clement  David,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Damascus :  **  La 
langne  parlee  par  J  esus  Christ.  *  *     1 885 . 

3.  ♦'Dialects  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,"  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  of 
the  Bodleian,  Oxford.     **  Studia  fiiblica,''  1885. 

4.  Professor  Chetne.    *  The  Expositor,*  1889,  pp.  238-40. 
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4  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

the  evidence  of  John  alone  ;  hnt  he  was  an  eye-witness.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  the  Hebrew  style  of  writing  came  first, 
then  the  Eoman,  and  lastly  the  Greek.  This  implies  a  threefold 
form  of  written  characters,  as  well  as  of  language-  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  fact,  admitted  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
had  long  before  been  superseded  in  the  mouths  of  men  by  the 
Aramaic  vernacular.  The  chief  priests  objected  to  the  wording 
of  the  superscription ;  it  was  Pilate's  own  order,  to  which  he 
adhered.     The  languages  and  characters  were  as  follows : 

Line  i.  Aramaic  in  the  square  Hebrew  character  lately  intro- 
duced {circd  100  B.C.). 

2.  Latin  in  the  Roman  capital  letters,  so  well  known. 

3.  Greek   in  the    uncial    characters    represented    in    the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  the  period,  which  are 

abundant. 

I^ow,  in  one  of  these  languages  our  Lord  must  have  spoken : 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  in  two,  Aramaic  and  Greek ;  and 
words  belonging  to  the  third  language,  Latin,  are  reported  as 
having  fallen  from  His  mouth,  e.g.  "census,"  "tribute-money," 
etc. ;  but  the  real  question  is  betwixt  Aramaic,  a  Semitic  language 
of  Asia,  and  Greek,  an  Arian  language  of  European  origin,  but 
spoken  extensively  by  Hellenists  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

Now,  a  judgment  can  only  be  formed  on  a  question  of  this  kind, 
the  data  of  which  go  back  to  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  the 
venue  of  which  is  in  a  distant  land,  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  certain  analogies,  aided  by  a  certain  experience  in  linguistic 
phenomena.  In  Great  Britain  practically  there  is  one  para- 
mount language,  spoken  by  our  rulers,  the  leading  educated 
classes,  and  the  common  people.  But  there  are  few  countries, 
where  it  is  so ;  and  as  a  fact,  within  the  islands  of  Great  Britain 
there  are  four  other  vernaculars,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  French 
(the  latter  in  the  Channel  Islands). 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  in  Europe,  Russian  is  the  dominant 
language  of  the  rulers,  German  is  the  vernacular  of  the  immigrant 
landowners  and  merchants,  but  the  agriculturists  and  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  speak  Liv  of  the  Ugro-Altaic  family.  In  Algeria  in 
Africa  French  is  the  dominant  language  of  the  rulers;  Arabic,  a 
Semitic  language,  is  not  only  the  language  of  the  immigrant 
superior  classes,  but  the  religious  language ;  but  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  speak  exclusively  Kabail  or  Tuwarik,  Hamitic  lan- 
guages. In  Asia,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  British  India, 
English  is  the  dominant  language  of  the  rulers  ;  the  superior 
immigrant  classes  speak  Hindi,  or  Bangdli,  of  the  Arian  family, 
or  Telugu,  of  the  Bra  vidian  family,  while  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants speak,  according  to  their  particular  tribes,  Gond,  or  Khond, 
or  Maler,  of  the  Dravidian  family,  or  Sontal  and  Kol,  of  the 
Kolarian  group. 
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In  the  Panjab  in  Northern  India,  when  we  conquered  it  in 
1846,  I  was  one  of  the  first  British  officers  employed.  An 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  for  all  political  offences ;  but,  if  I  had 
had  occasion  to  try  a  native  for  murder  or  violent  crime,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  had  it  been  necessary  or 
desirable  to  do  so,  I  could  have  placed  a  superscription  over  the 
gallows  in  three  languages  in  three  different  written  characters,  as 
follows : 

Line  i.  English  in  the  Eoman  character  of  the  day,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rulers. 
,9      2.  Persian  in  the  running  Arabic  character,  the  language 
at  that  time  of  the  Judicial  Courts,  and  of  all  official 
correspondence. 
„      3.  Hindi  in  the  Nagari  character,  the  language  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  only  one  understood 
by  them. 
And  if  the  offender  were  a  Sikh,  and  if  there  were  numerous 
Sikhs  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  awe,  a 
fourth  language  would  possibly  have  been  added  : 

Line  4.  Sikh  or  Panjabi  in  the  Gurmukhi  character,  the  language 
of  the  Sikh  religionists,  and  the  people  of  the  villages. 
Now,  all  these  languages  and  characters  I  myself  could  read  and 
nnderstand,  and  give  orders  in,  though  in  the  three  latter  languages 
the  orders  would  have  to  be  engrossed  by  native  writers,  embodying 
m^  meaning  in  their  own  words ^  and  reading  them  out  to  me  before 
I  signed  them  with  ray  name  in  the  ordinary  English  character ; 
the  official  seal,  in  one,  two,  or  three  characters,  was  then  stamped 
on  the  paper.  This  was  the  ordinary  routine,  and  caused  no  great 
exertion  or  remarkable  knowledge,  and  we  thought  nothing  of  it. 
But  if  in  conversation  in  a  good-sized  village  or  small  town  like 
Nazareth  (which  1  have  twice  visited),  with  the  shopkeepers,  or 
artisans,  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  I  had  addressed  them 
in  English  or  Persian,  they  would  have  understood  nothing ;  yet 
Persian  had  been  the  dominant  language  of  the  Panjab.  and,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  sole  vehicle  of  literature  and  corre- 
spondence for  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  A  long  residence 
in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  population,  such  as  the  one  described, 
generates  a  kind  of  sympathetic  intelligence,  for  one  has  to  talk 
down  to  the  level  of  each  particular  person :  an  educated  person, 
or  a  villager,  who  would  like  to  be  addressed  in  putois ;  a  Hindu 
or  a  Mahometan  ;  a  mountaineer  or  a  religious  devotee.  The  vocal 
chord  has  to  be  tuned  to  be  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  each  ear. 
To  a  chief,  who  came  across  the  river  Indus  to  visit  me,  I  should 
speak  Persian  ;  to  my  own  countrymen  and  English-speaking  clerks, 
English ;  to  the  educated  people,  Hindustani ;  to  the  rough  villagers 
or  mountaineers,  their  patois ;  to  the  learned  priests,  pure  Hindi. 
The  population  amounts  to  seventeen  millions,  and  is  far  more 
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enlightened  than  similar  classes  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  present 
or  past  centuries.  There  are  magnificent  walled  towns,  great 
wealth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  highly  developed  agri- 
culture, a  constant  stream  of  foreigners  passing  to  and  fro,  and  yet 
I  repeat  that  the  dominant  language  of  culture,  either  of  the 
Mahometan  or  Christian  rulers,  was  totally  unknown  to  the  portion 
of  the  population  analogous  to  the  class,  out  of  which  our  blessed 
Lord  appeared  in  the  flesh.  A  Chinese  Missionary  thus  describes 
his  own  linguistic  environment :  "  I  have  experience  of  a  multi- 
**  lingual  state  of  things,  reading  in  two  forms  of  written  character, 
**  and  two  or  more  distinct  styles,  speaking  in  two  distinct  lan- 
**  guages,  and  understanding  utterances  in  four  or  five  dialects." 
It  is  an  extraordinary  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  domination  of 
foreigners  or  strangers  alters  the  vernacular  of  the  people  ;  we  can 
learn  this  from  the  domestic  history  of  Kussia  and  Austria,  in  each 
of  which  twenty  languages  at  least  are  spoken ;  and  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  in  each  of  which  five  languages  are  spoken,  in  spite 
of  the  overweening  influence  of  French  and  English  literature. 
1  have  brought  these  considerations  conspicuously  forward  in  front 
of  my  argument,  so  as  to  prepare  my  reader  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  arguments  to  be  adduced  by  writers,  who  clearly  have  never 
had  experience  of  the  phenomena  presented. 

In  all  humility  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  great 
subject.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  works  of  late  writers,  such 
as  Alford,  "Wordsworth,  "Westcott,  and  Earrar.  They  all  seem  to 
avoid  the  great  difficulty  :  admitting  that  our  Lord  and  His  twelve 
Apostles  spoke  Aramaic  only  (for  I  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of 
their  being  capable  of  addressing  a  multitude  in  two  languages  at 
pleasure),  how  did  it  come  about  that  the  records  of  His  life  and 
teaching  have  exclusively  come  down  to  us  in  Greek  ?  It  does  not 
follow  that  no  contemporary  records  in  Aramaic  ever  existed,  and 
most  probably,  or  perhaps  most  certainly,  they  did  exist,  but  none 
have  come  down  to  us.  Of  all  other  religious  teachers,  the  sages 
of  the  Veda,  Buddha,  Kabir,  Baba  Nanak,  the  Jain  teachers,  Con- 
fucius and  Mahomet,  we  have  their  dicta  in  the  words  which  they 
uttered.  Bishop  Wordsworth  sadly  records  his  convictions :  "In 
**  strictness  of  speech,  not  one  of  the  Evangelists  gives  us  the  exact 
"  words  of  Christ :  He  conversed  in  Syro-  Chaldaie ;  thsy  wrote  in 
**  Greek,^^  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Greek  fails  to  convey 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  can  be  found  only 
in  the  Peshfto  Syriac,  which  to  the  Aramaic  was  cognate,  while 
the  translation  from  the  Greek  was  nearly  contemporary.  My  only 
qualification  for  intruding  on  this  subject  is  that,  having  just 
completed  a  survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  I  have  some 
familiarity  with  linguistic  phenomena,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Northern  India  I  conducted  important  business  daily 
in  three  or  four  languages  at  the  same  time. 
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It  is  trae  that  Jerome  writes :  "  Sermone  Graeco,  quo  omnia 
Oriens  loquitur."     My  only  reply  is  that  Jerome  must  have  made 
a  mistake.     If  such  had  been  the  case,  what  possible  occasion 
eould  there  have  been  for  a  Pentecostal  miracle,  whatever  inter- 
pretation is  accepted  of  that  great  event  ?     We  know  as  a  positive 
fact  that  all  prophets,  and  teachers,  and  reformers,  and  inaugurators 
of  new  religions,  have  made  sole  use  of  the  vernacular  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  and  made  this  an  article  of  their 
faith,  and  a  necessity  of  their  practice.     Our  missionary  experi- 
ence of  modem  times  convinces  us,  that  the  only  way  to  get  at 
people's  hearts  is  through  the  vulgar  tongue,  spoken  by  the  women, 
children,  and  least-educated  persons  of  the  community. 

Now,  if,  for  argument's  sake,  we  admitted,  that  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  had  acquired  a  power  of  speaking  Greek,  and  the 
educated  men  could  understand  His  words,  no  one,  who  knows 
anything  of  Oriental  women,  would  dare  to  say  that  such  a  pheno- 
menon existed  as  "bilingual "  women,  and  yet  the  women  were  as 
deeply  converted  by  our  Lord  as  the  men.  Then  it  is  clear,  that 
onr  Lord  possessed  the  power  of  writing,  as  it  is  recorded  that  He 
stooped  down  and  wrote  with  His  finger  on  the  ground.  The 
written  characters  of  the  Aramaic  and  Greek  languages  are  essen- 
tially different,  though  they  have  both  descended  from  the  old 
Phoenician ;  but  our  Lord  clearly  indicated  the  written  character, 
of  which  He  had  cognizance,  by  the  remark,  that  not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  the  Law  would  pass  away,  which  applies  accurately 
to  the  square  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  was  in  use  at  that  time, 
but  not  to  the  uncial  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  used  in  the 
current  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  These  letters  exhibit  none  of 
the  varieties  of  shape  so  common  to  the  Hebrew ;  there  are 
neither  vowel-accents  nor  diacritical  points,  as  any  one,  who 
places  a  leaf  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  side  by  side  with  a 
photograph  of  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  or  Alexandrine  texts,  can 
satisfy  himself. 

The  strange  assertion  has  been  made,  that  the  Greek  language 
would  be  adopted  willingly  by  conquered  people,  because  it  is  so 
beautiful  and  powerful.  This  idea  exposes  a  strange  misconception 
of  the  ration  d^Stre  of  the  two  thousand  forms  of  speech,  mutually 
unintelligible,  spoken  at  this  moment  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
questioned,  whether  Greek  is  more  beautiful  than  other  languages ; 
it  is  certainly  much  more  complicated  by  grammatical  rules  than 
English,  and  the  great  army  of  non-Arian  languages  which,  like 
English,  are  free  from  the  bondage  of  inflections ;  yet  who  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  any  village  or  market- town  of  the  great 
Province  of  Eanaras,  which  has  been  under  British  rule  for  more 
than  a  century,  he  would  find  any  one,  except  by  a  mere  chance, 
who  spoke  a  word  of  English,  in  spite  of  a  free  press,  State-schools, 
missionaries,  courts  of  law,  and  men  of  commerce  ?   The  distribution 
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of  the  Bible  and  of  misRionary  tracts  is  exclusively  in  the  yemacnlar 
of  each  province.     English  printed  matter  would  be  useless. 

I  must  decline  to  admit  in  this  argument  any  miracle  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Modem  criticism  of  the  ordinary  operations 
of  man  can  no  longer  be  silenced  by  the  unwarranted  assertion  of 
verbal  inspiration.  The  writers  and  speakers  in  the  Bible  were 
not  impersonal  machines;  but,  as  Paul  said  at  Lystra,  ''men  of 
**  like  passions  as  their  hearers."  One  clergyman  consulted  by  me 
suggested  that  the  power  of  the  two  Galilean  fishermen,  Peter  and 
John,  to  write  Greek  epistles  was  part  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle. 
My  reply  was  that  that  miracle  related  to  the  power  of  uttering 
sound  with  the  tongue  {^(aaaa)^  not  to  the  power  of  recording 
thoughts  on  writing  materials  with  the  fingers  {JbaKrrvkoi).  It 
appears  to  me  that  all  the  phenomena  incidental  to  the  purely 
human  contingencies  of  the  human  art  of  writing  must  be  expected, 
as  each  step  is  purely  human,  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  man, 
under  the  influence,  indeed,  of  spiritual  aspinttions  in  the  same  way 
as  men  and  women  are  influenced  now.  The  Holy  i^pirit  speaks 
to  our  hearts,  not  to  our  tongues  and  hands. 

I  wish  to  clear  away  some  misconceptions  which  seem  to  make 
a  difficult  subject  more  difficult.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Koman  soldiers  in  such  provinces  as  Syria  were  **  Romans  of 
Italy  "  in  the  strict  sense,  any  more  than  the  Sepoys  of  the  army 
in  British  India  are  Britons.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  presumption 
that  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert,  was  an  Italian,  as  he 
dwelt  in  Csesarea,  which  was  simply  a  Roman  fortress  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  its  ruins  testify  to  this  day :  his  band  or  Regiment  is 
called  the  Italian,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  like  Gibraltar 
this  fortress  was  occupied  by  a  force  composed  of  soldiers  of  the 
Ruling  Nation  ;  and  we  have  to  ponder  by  what  means  Peter  com- 
municated with  him,  and  in  what  language.  A  captain  of  the 
Queen^s  army  knows  as  little  of  Persian  and  Hindustani  as  Cornelius 
presumably  did  of  Greek  and  Aramaic.  We  have  to  imagine  an 
Indian  or  Chinese  cutechist  trying  to  communicate  ideas  on  the 
most  solemn  subject  to  British  officers  stationed  at  Hung  Kong  or 
Calcutta.  Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  uttered  a  certain  number 
of  Aramaic  words,  and,  in  fact,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  words,  or 
brief  sentences,  of  Semitic  origin  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  in  the  Revelation  the  words  **  Hallolu  Jah  "  are  retained. 
The  retention  of  these  words  may  be  quoted  both  for  and  against 
the  Greek  language  theory.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  the 
words  of  the  ordinary  language  of  our  Lord ;  and  others,  with  great 
show  of  justice,  urge  that  they  were  quoted  because  they  were 
exceptional.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  some  of  our  Lord's 
utterances  are  given  in  Aramaic,  and  some  in  Greek :  ingenious 
suggestions  have  been  made,  but  none  are  satisfactory :  even  in  His 
last  moments  on  the  Cross  we  might  have  expected  that  the  words 
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to  John  and  His  Mother  would  have  been  reported  at  least  by 
John  in  the  very  words,  and  that  the  last  words,  **it  is  finished," 
would  have  been  recorded  as  they  were  uttered :  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  Again,  on  one  hand  Paul  says  distinctly  that  our 
Lord  spoke  to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage; on  the  other  hand,  John  heard  Him  in  the  Vision  of 
the  Revelation  calling  Himself  Alpha  and  Omega,  which  apply 
solely  to  the  Greek  language,  although  the  phrase  '^Aleph  to 
Tbnu  "  appears  in  Hebrew  books  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  the 
"  First  and  the  Last." 

To  both  the  Apostles  was  manifested  a  vision  of  the  Kisen 
Saviour.  A  Divine  Voice  was  heard  by  them  alone,  and  the  human 
rendering  of  that  voice  was  impressed  on  their  perception  in  the 
language,  with  which  they  were  at  the  time  familiar.  To  take 
the  analogy  of  dreams,  how  often  we  hear  friends  speaking  other 
languages  than  our  own,  and  ourselves  replying  in  them,  if  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  those  languages  in  our  waking  hours.  As 
time  went  on,  the  legends  at  Home  pretended,  that  our  Lord 
appeared  to  Peter  and  addressed  him  in  Latin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  indeed  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  each 
believer  in  words  that  are  comprehended,  but  only  clothed  in  human 
vocables,  when  their  purport  is  recounted  as  an  experience  to  others. 
The  Spirit  speaks  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  but  we  should 
hardly  presume  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  Spirit  were  English. 

We  know  as  a  fact,  that  no  Palestinian  Jew  during  the  existence 
of  the  second  Temple  produced  a  book  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  original  of  such  of  the  Apocryplial  books  as  were  written  in 
Palestine  was  not  in  Greek.  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Targams,  were  used  in  Palestine.  Josephus  remarks, 
that  the  things  told  by  the  Jews,  who  surrendered  in  the  sie^e  of 
Jerusalem,  only  he  understood.  Many  knew  Greek  in  the  Roman 
Camp,  but  the  Jews  spoke  Aramaic.  St.  Paul  no  doubt  could 
speak  Greek,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  Temple  was 
surprised,  that  he  was  able  to  do  so,  because  he  took  him  for  an 
Egyptian.  Now,  an  Egyptian  was  just  as  open  to  Hellenic  influ- 
ence as  a  Syrian  or  a  Cilician,  upon  the  theory  that  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  and  the  rule  of  his  successors  had  altered  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  provinces  of  Western  Asia ;  but  Paul  is  described 
as  addressing  the  Sanhedrin  in  Aramaic  (cV  *EfipaiBi  StaXetrrij^),  and 
these  were  not  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  but  of  the  capital  city, 
the  very  classes  who,  if  any  parties  of  the  community  understood 
Greek,  could  have  understood  it.  Moreover,  when  they  hoard  that 
he  spoke  in  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Aramaic,  tongue,  they  maintained 
greater  quiet:  this  implies  two  facts:  (1)  that  they  could  have 
understood  Greek,  if  Paul  had  spoken  in  that  tongue;  (2)  that 
their  proper  and  national  language  was  Aramaic,  and  they  pre- 
ferred it.     If  the  introduction  of  military  garrisons  into  a  country 
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leads  to  an  alteration  of  the  vernacular,  Latin  influence  ought 
to  have  been  felt,  which  is  not  pretended.  In  fact,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  had  in  them  a  religious  element,  which  made  the  retention 
of  their  language  a  necessity,  a  pride,  and  a  Palladium.  Syria 
may  possibly  have  been  Hellenized  and  Arianized,  and  Egypt  no 
doubt  felt  the  influence  also ;  but  Judea  resisted  the  process  to  the 
last,  and  Jerusalem  perished  as  the  centre  of  a  Hebrew  polity,  and 
speaking  a  Semitic  language.  If  under  the  rule  of  the  Antiochi 
there  had  been  any  taint  of  Hellenism,  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees 
would  have  effaced  it.  The  legends  on  coins  do  not  go  far  as 
evidence  to  prove  a  vernacular,  as  the  rupee  of  British  India  has 
an  English  superscription  totally  unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use 
the  coin.  The  names  of  places,  if  of  great  antiquity,  give  valuable 
traces  of  extinct  languages,  but  modem  names  of  places  are  of 
doubtful  value.  In  Palestine,  Caesarea,  Dekapolis,  or  Tiberias,  tell 
the  tale  of  foreign  conquest,  just  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
Victoria  all  over  the  world,  Abbotabad,  Canningtown  and  Barrack- 
pur  in  British  India;  but  they  have  not  the  faintest  evidential 
value  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  residents  of  these  towns  or 
districts.  When  however  we  are  told  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  19) 
that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  called  the  Potter's  field  in  their  proper 
tongue  **  Hakal  dama,*'  **  Aceldama,"  we  learn  two  facts,  (i)  that 
the  people  spoke  Aramaic,  (2)  that  he  did  not^  for  he  translates  it 
into  Greek. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  large  section  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who 
were  Hellenized  and  knew  the  Greek  language,  and  adopted  some 
of  the  Greek  customs,  and  there  may  have  been  a  Judeo-Greek 
colony  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  majority  of  the  Hellenists  lived 
in  foreign  lands,  coming  to  Judea  from  time  to  time  for  the  feasts. 
The  translation  known  as  the  Septuagint  had  done  a  great  work 
in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  great  tenets  of  Judaism  to  the 
heathen  world.  But  it  had  done  something  more.  It  had 
appropriated  the  Greek  language  for  the  expression  of  Hebrew 
thought,  adapting  the  most  exact  machinery  of  word-formation 
to  the  most  spiritual  mode  of  conception.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  done  for  the  stored-up  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
Hindu  by  the  touch  of  the  English  language.  The  position  of 
Palestine  geographically  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  just  at 
the  point,  where  the  Semitic  world  of  Asia,  the  Hamitic  world 
of  Africa,  and  the  so-called  Arian  world  of  Europe,  came  into 
contact.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa  were  fringed 
with  Greek  colonies,  and  the  Archipelago  was  studded  with  them. 
Some  of  the  Gods  of  the  Greek  Idea  had  sprung  from  these  islands. 
Greece  had  to  thank  Phoenicia  for  its  alphabet,  the  same  that  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  from  its  earliest  days.  But  admitting  all 
this  rapprochement  between  the  two  races,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  villagers  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  spoke  Greek 
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than  that  the  inhahitants  of  the  Greek  islands,  in  which  clusters  of 
Jews  had  settled,  spoke  Aramaic.  Our  Lord's  parables,  illustra- 
tions, and  eschatological  conceptions,  were  thoroughly  Hebrew  and 
Asiatic.  His  human  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  His  native 
Province.  As  regards  the  Septuagint,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Palestine  except  to  scholars  and  Hellenist 
settlers,  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Evangelists  in  their 
record  of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  more  or  less  accurately 
quote  the  Septuagint,  that  our  Lord  Himself  quoted  it.  More- 
over, all  the  quotations  in  the  Gospel  may  probably  have  been 
quoted  from  traditional  (possibly  written,  possibly  unwritten) 
Targams,  current  at  the  time,  the  translation  of  which  into 
Greek  by  the  Evangelists  has  caused  the  literal  divergence  of 
expression. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  from  the  very  earliest  days  this  Semitic 
religion,  orally  pronounced  in  Aramaic,  has  come  down  to  us, 
without  any  exception,  entirely  in  Greek  documents  ?  The 
reason  is,  simply,  that  it  was  the  Divine  will,  that  it  should 
spread  westward  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  be  thence  handed 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  World.  The  early  Church  was  essentially  a 
Greek  Church;  all  the  early  Fathers  wrote  in  Greek.  Imperial 
Borne  was  in  some  respects  a  Greek  city,  and  Greek  was  the 
alternative  language;  the  poorer  classes,  the  ^'illuvies  gentium," 
the  **  GrsBCulus  esuriens,*'  were  Greeks  in  descent,  culture,  and 
speech.  It  might  have  been  different:  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  the 
selected  agent  to  guide  the  spread  of  the  new  Idea ;  had  he  been  a 
Syrian  of  Edessa,  or  a  Mesopotumian  of  Babylon,  or  an  Elamite 
from  Susa,  or  a  Mede  from  Ekbatana,  or  a  Parthian  &om  the 
Caspian  (and  all  these  nations  were  represented  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost),  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  that  sprang  up  in 
Galilee,  might  have  flashed  eastward,  and  the  good  tidings  have 
remained  in  an  Asiatic  mould  and  language.  The  Jews  had  had 
constant  relations  in  past  centuries  with  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  Persia,  all  of  which  were  mentioned  in  their  sacred  books, 
but  little  or  nothing  with  Greece  and  Italy.  But  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
a  Koman  citizen,  a  Greek  scholar,  a  Hellenized  Jew,  was  the 
chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  Lord's  name  before  the  Gentiles;  he 
called  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  his  zeal 
for  the  law,  but  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  him  and  the 
Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  such  as  James  and  Judc.  Nobody,  who 
studies  the  Epistles,  can  doubt  this ;  and  his  great  personality  and 
gifts,  and  his  environment,  settled  once  for  all,  that  Jesus  should  be 
known  as  **  Christ,"  not  as  '*  Messiah,"  and  His  followers  not 
as  "  Messihi,"  but  **  Christians."  One  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  new  tenets  was,  that  they  were  to  be  understood  by  the  people, 
that  the  poor  should  have  the  Gospel  preached.  This  necessity 
led  to  the  Grreek  language  being  the  first  vehicle  of  communication, 
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to  be  followed  speedily  by  the  Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic,  Gothic, 
Abyssinian,  and  eventually  by  every  language  of  the  World. 
Two  linguistic  considerations  suggest  themselves  here  :  one  is 
the  singular  mode,  in  which  two  at  least  of  the  sacred  terms  of 
the  Jewish  religion  are  Grecized,  instead  of  being  reserved  in  their 
Semitic  form,  as  so  many  words,  or  even  phrases,  have  been,  e.g. 
Hallelujah  and  Pascha.  I  allude  to  the  word  Kij^uno^y  used  for 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Revelation,  and  the  word  weptro^rj 
and  aKpo^vffTia  for  circumcision  and  the  contrary.  By  Mahometans 
this  old-world  custom,  so  offensive  to  modem  notions,  is  veiled  by 
the  euphemism  of  **sunnat"  and  **  bi-sunnat,"  which  means  no 
more  than  a  religions  ceremony.  The  second  consideration  is,  that 
it  seems  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  snch  phenomena  impossible, 
that  the  Heads  of  a  Church  should  persistently  address  the  laity 
(women  and  men)  in  a  language,  which  they  cannot  possibly 
understand,  till  explained  to  them  in  the  vernacular  by  the 
priests.  And  yet  such  is  the  practice  to  this  day  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  in  1888  a  Latin  letter,  forbidding  boycotting,  was 
read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  chief 
arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  humbler  classes  of 
Palestine  spoke  and  understood  Greek,  is  that  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  are  in  Greek.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  who  spoke  a  Keltic  language,  and 
not  Greek,  was  translated  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Church, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Keltic  Lish  were  made  to  understand  the 
Pope's  Latin  epistle. 

Another  argument  brought  forward  to  support  the  theory  of  our 
Lord  and  His  hearers  using  the  Greek  language  is  based  on  the 
fact,  that  so  many  conversations  are  given,  as  well  as  addresses, 
which  appear  to  be  fresh,  and  not  translations.  Jn  the  history  of 
Thucydides  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  set  speeches,  which  he 
places  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters ;  no  one  could  charge  him 
as  a  dishonest  fabricator.  But  these  speeches  are,  in  fact,  as  regards 
form,  his  own  essays  based  on  the  rules  of  rhetoric  of  his  age,  and 
as  regards  matter  they  are  so  far  dramatic,  that  the  sentiments  are 
such  as  he  conceived  to  be  suitable  to  the  supposed  speaker,  and 
his  readers  have  in  all  times  accepted  this  as  such.  Be  it  far  from 
me  to  assert,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  took 
such  a  license  as  this,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  East  to  write  in 
the  ordinary  familiar  style,  as  if  they  were  speaking;  the  lower 
classes  in  Europe  do  the  same  to  this  day.  Educated  people  use 
the  oblique  sentence  to  express  what  they  see  or  hear,  but  Orientals 
repeat  a  conversation,  as  if  they  were  standing  behind  the  curtain, 
or  sitting  at  a  shorthand  reporter's  table.  We  are  told  what 
Abraham  said  to  Isaac,  when  they  were  quite  alone,  and  the 
very  words  of  Abraham's  conversation  with  the  Creator  are 
recorded.     We  are  told  what  Herod  said  in  his  private  chambeii 
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and  the  remarks  of  other  persons  ahout  John  the  Baptist  having 
come  to  life.  The  conversation  of  evil  spirits  is  given  totidem 
verbis.  This  is  only  the  style  of  writing  of  the  nation  and  the 
age.  The  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  is  not  impugned,  but 
the  ordinary  inference  as  regards  the  particular  language  used 
cannot  be  inferred.  When  King  ^Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  King  Darius,  a  Mede,  spoke  to  Daniel,  though  the 
very  words  uttered  by  them  are  repeated  in  Hebrew,  as  if  the 
reporter  had  heard  them,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  these  two 
Kings  spoke  the  Hebrew  language.  When  our  Lord  conversed 
with  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  or  the  ten  lepers,  or  the  maniac 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  it  is  unreasonable  to  argue  that 
He  spoke  Greek,  because  hond-fide  Greek  sentences  are  placed  in 
His  mouth  by  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  approach  with  reverence  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
temptatioi;! :  there  was  no  human  witness  to  the  interview  of 
our  Lord  with  Satan :  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  words  uttered  were  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament:  it 
must  be  presumed  that  our  Lord  informed  His  Apostles  of  what 
had  happened :  Matthew,  who  alone  records  the  utterances  of  our 
Lord  and  of  Satan,  was  not  at  the  time  an  Apostle :  he  was  not  called 
till  some  time  after.  Are  we  to  believe  that  our  Lord  and  Satan 
quoted  the  Septuagint,  or  the  inspired  Hebrew  text?  Can  we 
believe  that  they  spoke  Greek  ? 

The  Aramaic  language  has  been  alluded  to ;  the  question  naturally 
arises,  What  is  that  language  ?  It  is  sometimes  called  Judeo- 
Aramean,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac  or  Christian  Aramean. 
There  were  three  dialects  in  the  time  of  our  Lord :  i ,  Judaean ; 
2,  Samaritan ;  3,  Galilean ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  betrayed 
the  country  to  which  Peter  belonged.  It  was  different  from,  yet 
cognate  with,  Hebrew.  It  is  sometimes  called  Syro-Chaldaic, 
indicating  that  it  was  the  vernacular  of  the  region  on  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  from  Lebanon  to  the  river  Tigris.  East  Aramaic 
would  be  Chaldaic,  and  west  Aramaic  would  be  Syriac.  It  is 
stated  by  one  scholar,  and  a  very  competent  one,  that  another 
vernacular  was  also  concurrently  used,  a  modernized  Hebrew, 
specimens  of  which  we  find  in  the  Mishnah,  and  the  Hebrew  parts 
of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  In  one  or  other  of  these  variations 
of  speech  the  Hebrew  nation  spoke  after  their  return  from  captivity. 
There  were,  moreover,  written  Targams  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  vernacular,  from  which  in  all  probability  our  Lord 
quoted,  and  this  may  account  for  the  diversity  in  the  renderings. 
Hia  quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  on  the  Cross  has  been  preserved. 
The  reading  of  the  sacred  text  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vernacular  paraphrase,  oral  indeed,  but  cast  in  a  conventional 
mould  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The  introduction  of  such 
paraphrases  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  there  is 
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of  the  Bible  and  of  missionary  tracts  is  exclusively  in  the  yemacular 
of  each  province.     English  printed  matter  would  be  useless. 

I  must  decline  to  admit  in  this  argument  any  miracle  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Modem  criticism  of  the  ordinary  operations 
of  man  can  no  longer  be  silenced  by  the  unwarranted  assertion  of 
verbal  inspiration.  The  writers  and  speakers  in  the  Bible  were 
not  impersonal  machines;  but,  as  Paul  said  at  Lystra,  ''men  of 
*'  like  passions  as  their  hearers."  One  clergyman  consulted  by  me 
suggested  that  the  power  of  the  two  Galilean  fishermen,  Peter  and 
John,  to  write  Greek  epistles  was  part  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle. 
My  reply  was  that  that  miracle  related  to  the  power  of  uttering 
sound  with  the  tongue  (7\a)<r<ra),  not  to  the  power  of  recording 
thoughts  on  writing  materials  with  the  fingers  (^a«Ti5\oi).  It 
appears  to  me  that  all  the  phenomena  incidental  to  the  purely 
human  contingencies  of  the  human  art  of  writing  must  be  expected, 
as  each  step  is  purely  human,  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  man, 
under  the  influence,  indeed,  of  spiritual  aspirations  in  the  same  way 
as  men  and  women  are  influenced  now.  The  Holy  8pirit  speaks 
to  our  hearts,  not  to  our  tongues  and  hands. 

I  wish  to  clear  away  some  misconceptions  which  seem  to  make 
a  diflicult  subject  more  difficult.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Koman  soldiers  in  such  provinces  as  Syria  were  **  Romans  of 
Italy  "  in  the  strict  sense,  any  more  than  the  Sepoys  of  the  army 
in  British  India  are  Britons.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  presumption 
that  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert,  was  an  Italian,  as  he 
dwelt  in  Caesarea,  which  was  simply  a  Roman  fortress  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  its  ruins  testify  to  this  day :  his  band  or  Regiment  is 
called  the  Italian,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  like  Gibraltar 
this  fortress  was  occupied  by  a  force  composed  of  soldiers  of  the 
Ruling  Nation  ;  and  we  have  to  ponder  by  what  means  Peter  com- 
municated with  him,  and  in  what  language.  A  captain  of  the 
Queen's  army  knows  as  little  of  Persian  and  Hindustani  as  Cornelius 
presumably  did  of  Greek  and  Aramaic.  We  have  to  imagine  an 
Indian  or  Chinese  catechist  trying  to  communicate  ideas  on  the 
most  solemn  subject  to  British  officers  stationed  at  Hung  Kong  or 
Calcutta.  Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  uttered  a  certain  number 
of  Aramaic  words,  and,  in  fact,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  words,  or 
brief  sentences,  of  Semitic  origin  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  in  the  Revelation  the  words  **  Hallelu  Jah  '*  are  retained. 
The  retention  of  these  words  may  be  quoted  both  for  and  against 
the  Greek  language  theory.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  the 
words  of  the  ordinary  language  of  our  Lord ;  and  others,  with  great 
show  of  justice,  urge  that  they  were  quoted  because  they  were 
exceptional.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  some  of  our  Lonl's 
utterances  are  given  in  Aramaic,  and  some  in  Greek :  ingenious 
suggestions  have  been  made,  but  none  are  satisfactory :  even  in  His 
last  moments  on  the  Cross  we  might  have  expected  that  the  words 
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to  John   and  His  Mother  would  have  been  reported  at  least  by 

John  in  the  very  words,  and  that  the  last  words,  **it  is  finished," 

wonld  have  been  recorded  as  they  were  uttered :  but  such  is  not 

the    case.      Again,  on    one  hand   Paul  says  distinctly  that  oar 

Lord  spoke  to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus  in  the  Hebrew  Ian- 

gna^;    on  the   other  hand,  John   heard  Him  in   the  Vision  of 

the  Revelation  calling  Himself  Alpha  and  Omega,  which  apply 

solely  to  the  Greek  language,  although  the  phrase   "Aleph   to 

Than"  appears  in  Hebrew  books  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  the 

•*  First  and  the  Last.'' 

To  both  the  Apostles  was  manifested  a  vision  of  the   Risen 

Saviour.   A  Divine  Voice  was  heard  by  them  alone,  and  the  human 

rendering  of  that  voice  was  impressed  on  their  perception  in  the 

language,  with  which  they  were  at  the  time  familiar.     To  take 

the  analogy  of  dreams,  how  often  we  hear  friends  speaking  other 

languages  than  our  own,  and  ourselves  replying  in  them,  if  we  are 

in  the  habit  of  using  those  languages  in  our  waking  hours.     As 

time   went   on,   the  legends  at  Home  pretended,   that  our  Lord 

appeared   to   Peter  and   addressed  him  in   Latin.     The  humble 

Christian  may  indeed  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  each 

believer  in  words  that  are  comprehended,  but  only  clothed  in  human 

vocables,  when  their  purport  is  recounted  as  an  experience  to  others. 

The  Spirit  speaks  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  but  we  should 

hardly  presume  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  Spirit  were  English. 

We  know  as  a  fact,  that  no  Palestinian  Jew  during  the  existence 
of  the  second  Temple  produced  a  book  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  original  of  such  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  were  written  in 
Palestine  was  not  in  Greek.  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Targams,  were  used  in  Palestine.  Josephus  remarks, 
that  the  things  told  by  the  Jews,  who  surrendered  in  the  sie<;e  of 
Jerusalem,  only  he  understood.  Many  knew  Greek  in  the  Roman 
Camp,  but  the  Jews  spoke  Aramaic.  St.  Paul  no  doubt  could 
speak  Greek,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  Temple  was 
surprised,  that  he  was  able  to  do  so,  because  ho  took  him  for  an 
Egyptian.  Now,  an  Egyptian  was  just  as  open  to  Hellenic  influ- 
ence as  a  Syrian  or  a  Cilician,  upon  the  theory  that  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  and  the  rule  of  his  successors  had  altered  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  provinces  of  Western  Asia  ;  but  Paul  is  described 
as  addressing  the  Sanhedrin  in  Aramaic  (eV  *Ef3pai^i  ciaXekri^),  and 
these  were  not  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  but  of  the  capital  city, 
the  very  classes  who,  if  any  parties  of  the  community  understood 
Greek,  could  have  understood  it.  Moreover,  when  they  heard  that 
he  spoke  in  the  Hebrew,  i.e,  Aramaic,  tongue,  they  maintained 
gTcator  quiet :  this  implies  two  facts :  ( 1 )  that  they  could  have 
understood  Greek,  if  Paul  had  spoken  in  that  tongue;  (2)  that 
their  proper  and  national  language  was  Aramaic,  and  they  pre- 
ferred it.     If  the  introduction  of  military  garrisons  into  a  country 
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of  the  Bible  and  of  missionary  tracts  is  exclusively  in  the  vernacular 
of  each  province.     English  printed  matter  would  be  useless. 

I  must  decline  to  admit  in  this  argument  any  miracle  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Modem  criticism  of  the  ordinary  operations 
of  man  can  no  longer  be  silenced  by  the  unwarranted  assertion  of 
verbal  inspiration.  The  writers  and  speakers  in  the  Bible  were 
not  impersonal  machines ;  but,  as  Paul  said  at  Lystra,  **  men  of 
*'  like  passions  as  their  hearers."  One  clergyman  consulted  by  me 
suggested  that  the  power  of  the  two  Galilean  fishermen,  Peter  and 
John,  to  write  Greek  epistles  was  part  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle. 
My  reply  was  that  that  miracle  related  to  the  power  of  utteriug 
sound  with  the  tongue  (7Xa)<r<ra),  not  to  the  power  of  recording 
thoughts  on  writing  materials  with  the  fiugers  {haKrtvXoi).  It 
appears  to  me  that  all  the  phenomena  incidental  to  the  purely 
human  contingencies  of  the  human  art  of  writing  must  be  expected, 
as  each  step  is  purely  human,  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  man, 
under  the  influence,  indeed,  of  spiritual  aspirations  in  the  same  way 
as  men  and  women  are  influenced  now.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks 
to  our  hearts,  not  to  our  tongues  and  hands. 

I  wish  to  clear  away  some  misconceptions  which  seem  to  make 
a  diflicult  subject  more  difficult.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Koman  soldiers  in  such  provinces  as  Syria  were  **  Romans  of 
Italy  "  in  the  strict  sense,  any  more  than  the  Sepoys  of  the  army 
in  British  India  are  Britons.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  presumption 
that  Cornelius,  the  first  Gentile  convert,  was  an  Italian,  as  he 
dwelt  in  Csesarea,  which  was  simply  a  Roman  fortress  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  its  ruins  testify  to  this  day :  his  band  or  Regiment  is 
called  the  Italian,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  like  Gibraltar 
this  fortress  was  occupied  by  a  force  composed  of  soldiers  of  the 
Ruling  Nation  ;  and  we  have  to  ponder  by  what  means  Peter  com- 
municated with  him,  and  in  what  language.  A  captain  of  the 
Queen's  army  knows  as  little  of  Persian  and  Hindustani  as  Cornelius 
presumably  did  of  Greek  and  Aramaic.  We  have  to  imagine  an 
Indian  or  Chinese  catechist  trying  to  communicate  ideas  on  the 
most  solemn  subject  to  British  officers  stationed  at  Hung  Kong  or 
Calcutta.  Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  uttered  a  certain  number 
of  Aramaic  words,  and,  in  fact,  no  less  than  twenty- nine  words,  or 
brief  sentences,  of  Semitic  origin  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  even  in  the  Revelation  the  words  "  Hallelu  Jah  '*  are  retained. 
The  retention  of  these  words  may  be  quoted  both  for  and  against 
the  Greek  language  theory.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  the 
words  of  the  ordinary  language  of  our  Lord ;  and  others,  with  great 
show  of  justice,  urge  that  they  were  quoted  because  they  were 
exceptional.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  some  of  our  Lord's 
utterances  are  given  in  Aramaic,  and  some  in  Greek :  ingenious 
suggestions  have  been  made,  but  none  are  satisfactory :  even  in  His 
last  moments  on  the  Cross  we  might  have  expected  that  the  words 
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to  John   and  His  Mother  would  have  been  reported  at  least  by 
John  in  the  very  words,  and  that  the  last  words,  **it  is  finished," 
wonid  have  been  recorded  as  they  were  uttered :  but  such  is  not 
the   case.      Again,  on    one  hand   Paul  says  distinctly  that  oar 
Lord  spoke  to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage;   on  the   other  hand,  John   heard  Him  in   the  Vision  of 
the  Revelation  calling  Himself  Alpha  and  Omega,  which  apply 
solely  to  the  Greek  language,  although  the  phrase   "Aleph   to 
Thau  "  appears  in  Hebrew  books  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  the 
•*  First  and  the  Last." 

To  both  the  Apostles  was  manifested  a  vision  of  the  Kisen 
Saviour.  A  Divine  Voice  was  heard  by  them  alone,  and  the  human 
rendering  of  that  voice  was  impressed  on  their  perception  in  the 
language,  with  which  they  were  at  the  time  familiar.  To  take 
the  analogy  of  dreams,  how  often  we  hear  friends  speaking  other 
languages  than  our  own,  and  ourselves  replying  in  them,  if  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  those  languages  in  our  waking  hours.  As 
time  went  on,  the  legends  at  Home  pretended,  that  our  Lord 
appeared  to  Peter  and  addressed  him  in  Latin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  indeed  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  each 
believer  in  words  that  are  comprehended,  but  only  clothed  in  human 
vocables,  when  their  purport  is  recounted  as  an  experience  to  others. 
The  Spirit  speaks  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  but  we  should 
hardly  presume  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  Spirit  were  English. 

We  know  as  a  fact,  that  no  Palestinian  Jew  during  the  existence 
of  the  second  Temple  produced  a  book  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  original  of  such  of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  were  written  in 
Palestine  was  not  in  Greek.  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  Targams,  were  used  in  Palestine.  Josephus  remarks, 
that  the  things  told  by  the  Jews,  who  surrendered  in  the  sie;?e  of 
Jerusalem,  only  he  understood.  Many  knew  Greek  in  the  Roman 
Camp,  but  the  Jews  spoke  Aramaic.  St.  Paul  no  doubt  could 
speak  Greek,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard  of  the  Temple  was 
surprised,  that  he  was  able  to  do  so,  because  he  took  him  for  an 
Egyptian.  Kow,  an  Egyptian  was  just  as  open  to  Hellenic  influ- 
ence as  a  Syrian  or  a  Cilician,  upon  the  theory  that  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  and  the  rule  of  his  successors  had  altered  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  provinces  of  Western  Asia  ;  but  Paul  is  described 
as  addressing  the  Sanhedrin  in  Aramaic  (eV  *Ef3paici  ciaXeKTw),  and 
these  were  not  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  but  of  the  capital  city, 
the  very  classes  who,  if  any  parties  of  the  community  understood 
Greek,  could  have  understood  it.  Moreover,  when  they  heard  that 
he  spoke  in  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Aramaic,  tongue,  they  maintained 
greater  quiet :  this  implies  two  facts :  ( 1 )  that  they  could  have 
understood  Greek,  if  Paul  had  spoken  in  that  tongue;  (2)  that 
their  proper  and  national  language  was  Aramaic,  and  they  pre- 
ferred it.     Lf  the  introduction  of  military  garrisons  into  a  country 
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leads  to  an  alteration  of  the  vernacular,  Latin  influence  ought 
to  have  been  felt,  which  is  not  pretended.  In  fact,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  had  in  them  a  religious  element,  which  made  the  retention 
of  their  language  a  necessity,  a  pride,  and  a  Palladium.  Syria 
may  possibly  have  been  Hellenized  and  Arianized,  and  Egypt  no 
doubt  felt  the  influence  also ;  but  Judea  resisted  the  process  to  the 
last,  and  Jerusalem  perished  as  the  centre  of  a  Hebrew  polity,  and 
speaking  a  Semitic  language.  If  under  the  rule  of  the  Antiochi 
there  had  been  any  taint  of  Hellenism,  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees 
would  have  effaced  it.  The  legends  on  coins  do  not  go  far  as 
evidence  to  prove  a  vernacular,  as  the  rupee  of  British  India  has 
an  English  superscription  totally  unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use 
the  coin.  The  names  of  places,  if  of  great  antiquity,  give  valuable 
traces  of  extinct  languages,  but  modem  names  of  places  are  of 
doubtful  value.  In  Palestine,  Csesarea,  Dekapolis,  or  Tiberias,  tell 
the  tale  of  foreign  conquest,  just  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
Victoria  all  over  the  world,  Abbotabad,  Canningtown  and  Barrack- 
pur  in  British  India;  but  they  have  not  the  faintest  evidential 
value  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  residents  of  these  towns  or 
districts.  When  however  we  are  told  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  ig) 
that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  called  the  Potter's  field  in  their  proper 
tongue  **  Hakal  dama,*'  '*  Aceldama,"  we  learn  two  facts,  (i)  that 
the  people  spoke  Aramaic,  (2)  that  he  did  not^  for  he  translates  it 
into  Greek. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  large  section  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who 
were  Hellenized  and  knew  the  Greek  language,  and  adopted  some 
of  the  Greek  customs,  and  there  may  have  been  a  Judeo-Greek 
colony  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  majority  of  the  Hellenists  lived 
in  foreign  lands,  coming  to  Judea  from  time  to  time  for  the  feasts. 
The  translation  known  as  the  Septuagint  had  done  a  great  work 
in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  great  tenets  of  Judaism  to  the 
heathen  world.  But  it  had  done  something  more.  It  had 
appropriated  the  Greek  language  for  the  expression  of  Hebrew 
thought,  adapting  the  most  exact  machinery  of  word-formation 
to  the  most  spiritual  mode  of  conception.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  done  for  the  stored-up  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
Hindu  by  the  touch  of  the  English  language.  The  position  of 
Palestine  geographically  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  just  at 
the  point,  where  the  Semitic  world  of  Asia,  the  Hamitic  world 
of  Africa,  and  the  so-called  Arian  world  of  Europe,  came  into 
contact.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa  were  fringed 
with  Greek  colonies,  and  the  Archipelago  was  studded  with  them. 
Some  of  the  Gods  of  the  Greek  Idea  had  sprung  from  these  islands. 
Greece  had  to  thank  Phoenicia  for  its  alphabet,  the  same  that  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  from  its  earliest  days.  But  admitting  all 
this  rapprochement  between  the  two  races,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  villagers  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  spoke  Greek 
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than  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands,  in  which  clusters  of 
Jews  had  settled,  spoke  Aramaic.     Our  Lord's  parables,  illustra- 
tions, and  eschatological  conceptions,  were  thoroughly  Hebrew  and 
Asiatic.     His  human  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  His  native 
Province.     As  regards  the  Septuagint,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Palestine  except  to  scholars  and  Hellenist 
settlers,  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Evangelists  in  their 
record  of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  more  or  less  accurately 
quote  the  Septuagint,  that  our  Lord  Himself  quoted  it.     More- 
over, all  the  quotations  in  the  Gospel  may  probably  have  been 
quoted    from    traditional   (possibly   written,    possibly   unwritten) 
Targams,    current  at   the  time,   the   translation   of    which    into 
Greek  by  the  Evangelists  has  caused  the   literal  divergence  of 
expression. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  from  the  very  earliest  days  this  Semitic 
reHgion,  orally  pronounced  in  Aramaic,  has  come  down  to  us, 
without  any  exception,  entirely  in  Greek  documents  ?  The 
reason  is,  simply,  that  it  was  the  Divine  will,  that  it  should 
spread  westwaid  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  be  thence  handed 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  World.  The  early  Church  was  essentially  a 
Greek  Church;  all  the  early  Fathers  wrote  in  Greek.  Imperial 
Bome  was  in  some  respects  a  Greek  city,  and  Greek  was  the 
alternative  language ;  the  poorer  classes,  the  **  illuvies  gentium," 
the  **  GrsBCulus  esuriens,*'  were  Greeks  in  descent,  culture,  and 
speech.  It  might  have  been  different :  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  the 
selected  agent  to  guide  the  spread  of  the  new  Idea ;  had  he  been  a 
Syrian  of  Edessa,  or  a  Mesopotuniian  of  Babylon,  or  an  Elamite 
from  Susa,  or  a  Mede  from  Ekbatiina,  or  a  Parthian  from  the 
Caspian  (and  all  these  nations  were  represented  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost),  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  that  sprang  up  in 
Galilee,  might  have  flashed  eastward,  and  the  good  tidings  have 
remained  in  an  Asiatic  mould  and  language.  The  Jews  had  had 
constant  relations  in  past  centuries  with  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  Persia,  all  of  which  were  mentioned  in  their  sacred  books, 
but  little  or  nothing  with  Greece  and  Italy.  But  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
a  Roman  citizen,  a  Greek  scholar,  a  Hellenized  Jew,  was  the 
chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  Lord's  name  before  the  Gentiles;  he 
called  himself  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  his  zeal 
for  the  law,  but  there  was  a  great  gulf  between  him  and  the 
Hebrews  of  Jeinisalem,  such  as  James  and  Jude.  Nobody,  who 
studies  the  Epistles,  can  doubt  this ;  and  his  great  personality  and 
gifU,  and  his  environment,  settled  once  for  all,  that  Jesus  should  be 
known  as  **  Christ,"  not  as  "  Messiah,"  and  His  followers  not 
as  "Messihi,"  but  **  Christians."  One  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  new  tenets  was,  that  they  were  to  be  understood  by  the  people, 
that  the  poor  should  have  the  Gospel  preached.  This  necessity 
led  to  the  Greek  language  being  the  first  vehicle  of  communication, 
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to  be  followed  speedily  by  the  Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic,  Gothic, 
Abyssinian,  and  eventually  by  every  language  of  the  World. 
Two  linguistic  considerations  suggest  themselves  here  :  one  is 
the  singular  mode,  in  which  two  at  least  of  the  sacred  terms  of 
the  Jewish  religion  are  Grecized,  instead  of  being  reserved  in  their 
Semitic  form,  as  so  many  words,  or  even  phrases,  have  been,  e.g. 
Hallelujah  and  Pascha.  I  allude  to  the  word  kI^w^o^^  used  for 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Revelation,  and  the  word  vepnofiri 
and  aKpopvffTia  for  circumcision  and  the  contrary.  By  Mahometans 
this  old-world  custom,  so  offensive  to  modem  notions,  is  veiled  by 
the  euphemism  of  **sunnat"  and  *' bi-sunnat,"  which  means  no 
more  than  a  religious  ceremony.  The  second  consideration  is,  that 
it  seems  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  phenomena  impossible, 
that  the  Heads  of  a  Church  should  persistently  address  the  laity 
(women  and  men)  in  a  language,  which  they  cannot  possibly 
understand,  till  explained  to  them  in  the  vernacular  by  the 
priests.  And  yet  such  is  the  practice  to  this  day  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  in  1888  a  Latin  letter,  forbidding  boycotting,  was 
read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  chief 
arguments  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  humbler  classes  of 
Palestine  spoke  and  understood  Greek,  is  that  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  are  in  Greek.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Oalatians,  who  spoke  a  Keltic  language,  and 
not  Greek,  was  translated  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Church, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Keltic  Irish  Were  made  to  understand  the 
Pope's  Latin  epistle. 

Another  argument  brought  forward  to  support  the  theory  of  our 
Lord  and  His  hearers  using  the  Greek  language  is  based  on  the 
fact,  that  so  many  conversations  are  given,  as  well  as  addresses, 
which  appear  to  be  fresh,  and  not  translations.  Jn  the  history  of 
Thucydides  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  set  speeches,  which  he 
places  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters ;  no  one  could  charge  him 
as  a  dishonest  fabricator.  But  these  speeches  are,  in  fact,  as  regards 
form,  his  own  essays  based  on  the  rules  of  rhetoric  of  his  age,  and 
as  regards  matter  they  are  so  far  dramatic,  that  the  sentiments  are 
such  as  he  conceived  to  be  suitable  to  the  supposed  speaker,  and 
his  readers  have  in  all  times  accepted  this  as  such.  Be  it  far  from 
me  to  assert,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  took 
such  a  license  as  this,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  East  to  write  in 
the  ordinary  familiar  style,  as  if  they  were  speaking;  the  lower 
classes  in  Europe  do  the  same  to  this  day.  Educated  people  use 
the  oblique  sentence  to  express  what  they  see  or  hear,  but  Orientals 
repeat  a  conversation,  as  if  they  were  standing  behind  the  curtain, 
or  sitting  at  a  shorthand  reporter's  table.  We  are  told  what 
Abraham  said  to  Isaac,  when  they  were  quite  alone,  and  the 
very  words  of  Abraham's  conversation  with  the  Creator  are 
recorded.     We  are  told  what  Herod  said  in  his  private  chamber, 
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and  the  remarks  of  other  persons  about  John  the  Baptist  having 
come  to  life.  The  conversation  of  evil  spirits  is  given  totidem 
urhi».  This  is  only  the  style  of  writing  of  the  nation  and  the 
age.  The  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  is  not  impugned,  but 
the  ordinary  inference  as  regards  the  particular  language  used 
cannot  be  inferred.  When  King  Kebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  King  Darius,  a  Mede,  spoke  to  Daniel,  though  the 
very  words  uttered  by  them  are  repeated  in  Hebrew,  as  if  the 
reporter  had  heard  them,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  these  two 
Kings  spoke  the  Hebrew  language.  When  our  Lord  conversed 
with  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  or  the  ten  lepers,  or  the  maniac 
in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  it  is  unreasonable  to  argue  that 
He  spoke  Greek,  because  hond-fide  Greek  sentences  are  placed  in 
His  mouth  by  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  approach  with  reverence  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
temptation:  there  was  no  human  witness  to  the  interview  of 
our  Lord  with  Satan :  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  words  uttered  were  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament:  it 
must  be  presumed  that  our  Lord  informed  His  Apostles  of  what 
had  happened :  Matthew,  who  alone  records  the  utterances  of  our 
Lord  and  of  Satan,  was  not  at  the  time  an  Apostle :  he  was  not  called 
till  some  time  after.  Are  we  to  believe  that  our  Lord  and  Satan 
quoted  the  Septuagint,  or  the  inspired  Hebrew  text?  Can  we 
believe  that  they  spoke  Greek  ? 

The  Aramaic  language  has  been  alluded  to ;  the  question  naturally 
arises,  What  is  that  language  ?  It  is  sometimes  called  Judeo- 
Aramean,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac  or  Christian  Araraean. 
There  were  three  dialects  in  the  time  of  our  Lord :  i ,  Judaean ; 
2,  Samaritan;  3,  Galilean ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  betrayed 
the  country  to  which  Peter  belonged.  It  was  different  from,  yet 
cognate  with,  Hebrew.  It  is  sometimes  called  Syro-Chaldaic, 
indicating  that  it  was  the  vernacular  of  the  region  on  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  from  Lebanon  to  the  river  Tij^is.  East  Aramaic 
would  be  Chaldaic,  and  west  Aramaic  would  be  Syriac.  It  is 
stated  by  one  scholar,  and  a  very  competent  one,  that  another 
vernacular  was  also  concurrently  used,  a  modernized  Hebrew, 
specimens  of  which  we  find  in  the  Mishnah,  and  the  Hebrew  parts 
of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  In  one  or  other  of  these  variations 
of  speech  the  Hebrew  nation  spoke  after  their  return  from  captivity. 
There  were,  moreover,  written  Targams  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  vernacular,  from  which  in  all  probability  our  Lord 
quoted,  and  this  may  account  for  the  diversity  in  the  renderings. 
His  quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  on  the  Cross  has  been  preserved. 
The  reading  of  the  sacred  text  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vernacular  paraphrase,  oral  indeed,  but  cast  in  a  conventional 
mould  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The  introduction  of  such 
paraphrases  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  there  is 
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reason  to  believe,  that  written  translations  existed  as  early  as  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  When  our  Lord,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Kazareth,  read  the  yerses  from  Isaiah,  he  probably  used  such  a 
translation.  It  may  have  been  possible  that  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  read  the  text  in  Hebrew,  and  then  explained,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  used  an  Aramaic  Targam.  The  written 
character  used  may,  upon  independent  palseographical  grounds, 
be  safely  determined  as  the  square  Hebrew  character,  called 
**  Hebrew,"  which  had  about  one  century  before  Christ  super- 
seded the  old  Phoenician  character,  specimens  of  which  last 
survive  in  stone  monuments,  and  the  pages  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

I  add  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  these  Targams  : 
In  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  we  find,  **  So  they  read  in  the  book 
**  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
**  them  to  understand  the  meaning."  The  Speaker's  Commentary 
says  timidly  :  **  either  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic 
**  language,  or  perhaps  simply  by  explaining  obscure  words  or 
**  passages." 

Emanuel  Deutsch  writes  with  justice  :  **  There  was  one  thing 
**  wanting  to  Ezra,  when  he  tried  to  found  a  lasting  Commonwealth 
"  on  the  ruins  of  Zion,  which  neither  authority,  nor  piety,  nor 
**  School,  nor  Synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  original  power  and  glory, 

*  The  Hebrew  Language.' 

*'  So  it  became  necessary  to  translate  the  National  Books,  in  order 
**  that  the  Nation,  from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung,  might  be 
**  able  to  understand  them  :  if  for  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  a  Greek 
**  translation  was  required,  an  Aramaic  Targam  was  required  for 
**  those  in  Judea.  To  Ezra  himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding 
**  translations  to  the  Aramaic  on  the  occasion  of  the  weekly  readings 
*'  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Synagogue.  Those,  who  came  back  from 
"exile,  brought  the  Aramaic  with  them,  with  which  they  had  be- 
**  come  familiar  in  Babylon  :  all  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Kings 
"  of  Persia,  quoted  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  must  have 
**  been  either  in  Persian,  or  Aramaic  :  to  the  translation  was  added 
**  an  explanation,  and  both  were  included  in  the  word  Targam." 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  common  folk,  who  had  been  bom  in 
Babylon,  were  entirely  and  grossly  ignorant  of  the  Law  at  the  time 
of  their  return  from  the  Captivity ;  and  of  the  language  of  the  Law. 

Deutsch  further  states :  *'  If  the  common  people  had  thus 
**  gradually  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  which  were 
**  written  the  books  to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
**  order  that  they  might  understand  them)  that  recourse  must  be  had 
*'  to  a  translation  into  the  language,  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
**  the  Aramaic." 
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A  translation  could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
add  an  explanation  of  the  difficult  and  obscure  passages.  Both  Trans- 
lation and  Explanation  were  designated  by  the  term  '^Targam," 
and  there  sprang  np  a  guild,  whose  special  office  was  to  act  as 
translators  or  interpreters  or  both :  they  were  called  Metargamin. 
The  Talmud  prescribed  that  this  official  was  not  to  use  a  written 
Targam,  but  to  deliver  his  translation  vud  voce,  that  it  might 
appear  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Torah  itself,  and  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  responsible  for  what  were  his  dicta. 

The  word  Targam  still  survives  in  Persia  and  India  as  the  well- 
known  "  Tarjama  "  or  translation,  and  the  word  Metargamin  also 
survives  in  the  well-known  **  Dragoman  "  of  the  East. 

Those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  because  the  text  of 
the  Sjfuoptic  Gospels  is  in  Greek,  therefore  all  the  actors  of  the 
events  recorded  therein  must  have  spoken  Greek,  either  solely 
or  bilingually,  and  that  all  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  are 
recorded  with  the  accuracy  of  ipsissima  verha^  had  better  reflect 
to  what  conclusions  that  theory  would  lead  them,  if  applied  to 
the  Old  Testament  narrative.  We  are  so  habituated  to  use  the 
Bible  in  the  English  translation,  that  we  sometimes  forget,  and 
still  oftener  have  failed  to  realize,  that  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  texts,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
comprise  narratives  of  conversations,  which  took  place  in  totally 
different  languages  :  for  instance,  the  words  uttered  by  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  the  Chief  Butler  when  he  addressed  Pharaoh,  by  Balaam 
and  Balak,  and  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  is  obvious,  that  none 
of  these  Scripture-personages  could  have  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and 
yet  the  uninstructed  reader  might  suppose,  that  it  was  so,  as  the 
very  words,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  uttered,  are  recorded, 
as  if  they  had  been  written  down  by  a  bystander. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  The  last 
verse  of  John  presses  home  the  fact,  which  can  be  proved  by 
careful  comparison  of  the  four  Gospels,  that  during  twelve- thirteenths 
of  the  Ministry  His  words  and  deeds  are  not  recorded  ;  and,  when 
the  question  of  the  language  which  he  spoke  from  his  tender  years 
up  to  his  death,  is  discussed,  we  feel  a  great  want  of  evidence. 
He  began  His  Ministry  at  the  age  of  30,  and  it  lasted  at  the  most 
four  years.  It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  when  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple, 
hearing,  and  asking  questions,  He  spoke  Greek.  No  other  event 
is  recorded  till  he  began  His  Ministry.  We  hardly  realize  how 
little  of  the  story  of  our  Lord  in  these  four  years  we  know : 
about  15  months  includes  the  whole  period  traversed  by  the 
Synoptista.  All  the  Evangelists  are  sometimes  very  diffuse,  writing 
every  detail  like  Newspaper-Reporters,  but  they  leave  long  periods 
totally  unnoticed.  The  day  in  the  corn-field,  Matt.  xii.  i,  occupies 
one-tenth  of  that  Gospel :  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  one -eighth : 
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a  day  in  the  Temple,  Matt,  zviii.  occupies  one-fifkh :  and  the  day 
of  the  blighted  fig-tree  occupies  one-seventh  of  Mark's  Gospel. 
In  Luke  xx.  five  days  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
Gospel  of  John  this  feature  is  still  more  marked ;  Chapters  xiv.  to 
xvii.  occupy  a  few  hours  only  of  the  Ministry. 

The  linguistic  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  study  of  extreme 
fascination.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the  World.  I 
shall  discuss  it  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  language  of  the  Kew  Testament,  for  the 
Aramaic  spoken  by  our  Lord  was,  if  not  the  same,  at  least  a 
similar  form  of  speech  t«  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  **  Syrian 
(Arami),'*  who,  igzi  years  earlier,  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  **  who  rejoiced  to  see  His  day."  It  died  away  from  the 
lips  of  men  when  Jerusalem  fell,  for  the  Kation,  who  spoke  it, 
had  completed  the  task  which  it  was  given  to  do  two  thousand 
years  before. 

This,  then,  is  the  language  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  scholars  and  sound  theologians,  words  were  uttered  by 
Him  who  spake  as  no  man  spake,  words  which  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  closing  the  long  catena  of  past  expectations,  opening 
out  the  vista  of  a  heavenly  future.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
words  scattered  through  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation,  above  alluded  to,  no  word  has  come  down  to  us  in 
that  particular  variety  of  Semitic  speech.  We  can  approach  to 
it  in  reading  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  has  survived,  and 
the  Mishnah  and  Midrashim ;  but  for  some  Divine  purpose  this 
language,  in  which  the  new  Idea  was  given  birth  to,  has,  like 
the  phoenix,  utterly  perished,  while  the  lives  of  so  many  other 
languages  have  been  prolonged :  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 
to  be  the  vehicles  of  modem  thought,  and  the  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Armenian,  and  Ethiopic,  to  be  the  earthen  vessels  of  dead  rituals, 
though  of  great  value  in  the  infancy  of  the  new  Faith.  The 
Hebrew  language,  indeed,  died,  leaving  the  one  imperishable 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  Old  Testament;  at  the  best  it 
was  but  an  inferior  vehicle  of  speech.  A  kind  of  survival  of  it 
exists  in  the  Judeo-German  and  Judeo-Spanish  jargons,  in  which 
the  basis  of  the  language  is  Arian  with  Hebrew  phrases  inserted. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  World  that  Greek  was  chosen  for  the  task 
allotted  to  it,  for  as  a  written  language  it  can  never  die,  and  as  a 
vernacular  it  seems  to  be  receiving  new  strength,  fbr  I  heard  it 
spoken  at  Athens  in  a  style  approaching  its  ancient  purity. 

No  language  has  had  such  a  history.  If  any  one  asks,  What  is 
the  Aramaic  language  ?  let  him  be  told,  that  it  is  the  language,  in 
which  the  Lord  of  Life  made  known  to  man  the  way  of  Salvation ; 
in  which  He  gave  us  our  daily  prayer ;  in  which  He  instituted  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  with  His  Apostles  sang  a  hymn  (the  Hallel 
from  a  Targam)  before  He  went  down  to  Gethseman^;  it  is  the 
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lanj^age  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  shouted 
**  Koeannah  ! "  and  others  **  Crucify  Him  !  "  in  which  He  spoke 
to  His  Uother  and  the  women  who  met  Him  in  the  Via  Dolorosa ; 
in  which  He  spoke  His  last  word  to  His  Mother  and  John,  while 
hanging  on   the  Cross;    in  which  He  spoke  to  the  women  who 
came  early  to  His  sepulchre  on  Easter-mom ;  in  which  He  ex- 
pounded to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to   Emmaus   all   the 
Scriptures  concerning  Himself,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets ;    in    which   He   gave    His    last    commands    on    Mount 
OliTet ;  in  which  He  spoke  to  Paul  after  His  Ascension  ;  in  which, 
as  we  read  in  the  Revelation,  on  the  sea  of  glass  is  sung  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 


List  of  Abahaic  Words,  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament 

IN  A  Greek  Form. 


1.  ^apiffa'To^. 

2.  2aTai/a-9. 

4«      » 
.  paxa, 

5.  f^devva. 

6.  fiafifiujua. 

7.  BccX-fc/JovX.. 

8.  Qtrauvd, 

9.  pafifti. 

10.  iraaya, 

11.  yoX'^oOa, 

12.  hoap€p'^/e9» 

13.  Kop^av, 

14.  Koppaviiv, 

15.  €^)(pa0a. 

16.  pap^ovvL 

Add  to  these  proper  names, 
word  **  bar,*'  or  son. 


17.  ipfia. 

18.  oUepa. 

19.  K*y0a-v, 

20.  M€<T<rm-9, 

21.  BrjOeaha. 

22.  A/ceX  tafia. 

23.  TafSiOa, 

24.  *AfiacBu>u. 

25.  *Ap-fiw^€twv. 

26.  *H\i  'H\«  X«/m  aafia-)(OavL 
Or  'EXw/,  etc. 

27.  TnXtOa  Koofti. 

28.  'AXXj/Xov-ta. 

29.  Mapai^-aOd, 

30.  ^Afirjv, 

31.  rfd/SlSaOa. 

specially  those  compounded  of  the 


List  of  some  of  the  Latin  "Words  which  occur  in  the  New 

Testament  in  a  Greek  Form. 


Sicarius. 

Pnetorium. 

Membrana. 

Census. 

Cajsar. 

Augustus. 

Christianus. 

Colonia. 

Niger. 


Gaza. 

Libertinus, 

Sudarium. 

Le^o. 

Speculator. 

Custodium. 

Paulus. 

Marcus. 


Titus. 

Afjuila. 

Priscilla. 

Cornelius. 

Festus. 

Pontius  Pilatus. 

Felix. 

Denarius. 
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a  day  in  the  Temple,  Matt,  zviii.  occupies  one-fifth :  and  the  day 
of  the  blighted  fig-tree  occupies  one-seventh  of  Mark's  Gospel. 
In  Luke  xx.  five  days  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
Gospel  of  John  this  feature  is  still  more  marked ;  Chapters  xiv.  to 
xvii.  occupy  a  few  hours  only  of  the  Ministry. 

The  linguistic  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  study  of  extreme 
fascination.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the  World.  I 
shall  discuss  it  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
Aramaic  spoken  by  our  Lord  was,  if  not  the  same,  at  least  a 
similar  form  of  speech  t%  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  **  Syrian 
(Arami),"  who,  1921  years  earlier,  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  **  who  rejoiced  to  see  His  day."  It  died  away  from  the 
lips  of  men  when  Jerusalem  fell,  for  the  Nation,  who  spoke  it, 
had  completed  the  task  which  it  was  given  to  do  two  thousand 
years  before. 

This,  then,  is  the  language  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  scholars  and  sound  theologians,  words  were  uttered  by 
Him  who  spake  as  no  man  spake,  words  which  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  closing  the  long  catena  of  past  expectations,  opening 
out  the  vista  of  a  heavenly  future.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
words  scattered  through  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation,  above  alluded  to,  no  word  has  come  down  to  us  in 
that  particular  variety  of  Semitic  speech.  We  can  approach  to 
it  in  reading  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  has  survived,  and 
the  Mishnah  and  Midi  ashim ;  but  for  some  Divine  purpose  this 
language,  in  which  the  new  Idea  was  given  birth  to,  has,  like 
the  phoenix,  utterly  perished,  while  the  lives  of  so  many  other 
languages  have  been  prolonged :  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 
to  be  the  vehicles  of  modem  thought,  and  the  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Armenian,  and  Ethiopic,  to  be  the  earthen  vessels  of  dead  rituals, 
though  of  great  value  in  the  infancy  of  the  new  Faith.  The 
Hebrew  language,  indeed,  died,  leaving  the  one  imperishable 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  Old  Testament;  at  the  best  it 
was  but  an  inferior  vehicle  of  speech.  A  kind  of  survival  of  it 
exists  in  the  Judeo-German  and  Judeo-Spanish  jargons,  in  which 
the  basis  of  the  language  is  Arian  with  Hebrew  phrases  inserted. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  World  that  Greek  was  chosen  for  the  task 
allotted  to  it,  for  as  a  written  language  it  can  never  die,  and  as  a 
vernacular  it  seems  to  be  receiving  new  strength,  f6r  I  heard  it 
spoken  at  Athens  in  a  style  approaching  its  ancient  purity. 

No  language  has  had  such  a  history.  If  any  one  asks,  What  is 
the  Aramaic  language  ?  let  him  be  told,  that  it  is  the  language,  in 
which  the  Lord  of  Life  made  known  to  man  the  way  of  Salvation  ; 
in  which  He  gave  us  our  daily  prayer ;  in  which  He  instituted  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  with  His  Apostles  sang  a  hymn  (the  Hallel 
from  a  Targam)  before  He  went  down  to  Gethseman^;  it  is  the 
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lang:aage  in  ^whicli  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  shouted 
**  Hownnali !  *'  and  others  **  Crucify  Him!"  in  which  He  spoke 
to  His  Mother  and  the  women  who  met  Him  in  the  Via  Dolorosa ; 
in  which  He  spoke  His  last  word  to  His  Mother  and  John,  while 
hanging  on   the  Cross;    in  which  He  spoke  to  the  women  who 
came  early  to  His  sepulchre  on  Easter-mom ;   in  which  He  ex- 
pounded to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to   Emmaus   all   the 
Scnptores  concerning  Himself,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets ;    in    which   He   gave    His    last    commands    on    Mount 
OiiTet ;  in  which  He  spoke  to  Paul  after  His  Ascension ;  in  which, 
as  we  read  in  the  Revelation,  on  the  sea  of  glass  is  sung  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 


List  of  Abamaic  Words,  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament 

IN  A  Gkeek  Form. 


1.  ^apiffa'io9, 

2.  2aTai/a-9. 

4«       » 
.   paica. 

5.   f^eevva. 

6.  fUlfAfAWVa, 

7.  B€€X-f£/3ovX.. 

8.  Qaavpa, 

9.  pafifti, 

10.  iraaya, 

11.  yoXyoOa, 

12.  hoapep^fe^. 

13.  Kopfiav. 

14.  KOppavau, 

15.  €^)(pa0a. 

16.  pap^ovvi. 

Add  to  these  proper  names, 
word  "  bar/*  or  son. 


17.  apfia. 

18.  aiKcpa, 

19.  K*y0a-9. 

20.  Metrc/rt-s. 

21.  BtfOeahL 

22.  A/ceX  hapu. 

23.  TafSiOd. 

24.  *A^achu}v. 

25.  'Ap'pw^eBwv. 

26.  *H\/  *H\l  \n^ia  <TaPa')^6avi. 

Or  'EXw/,  etc. 

27.  TnXtOa  Koupi, 

28.  *AX\rj\ov-'ia, 

29.  Mapav-aOd. 

30.  *Aprjv, 

31.  rfdf3l3a0a. 

specially  those  compounded  of  the 


List  op  some  of  the  Latin  Words  which  occur  in  the  New 

Testament  in  a  Greek  Form. 


Sicarius. 

Fraetorium. 

Membrana. 

Census. 

Caesar. 

Augustus. 

Christianus. 

Colonia. 

2Jiger. 


Gaza. 

Libertinus. 

Sudarium. 

Legio. 

Speculator. 

Custodium. 

Paulus. 

Marcus. 


Titus. 

Afjuila. 

Priscilla. 

Cornelius. 

Fostus. 

Pontius  Pilatus. 

Felix. 

Denarius. 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE  LAXGUAGES   OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Before  discussing  the  languages  written  by  the  Apostles  and  the 
Evangelists,  which  will  form  Chapter  III.  of  this  series,  it  will  help 
the  reader,  desirous  to  obtain  a  full  grasp  of  the  subject,  if  we  cast 
a  glance  back  on  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  languages, 
and  mark  the  contact,  which  Abraham  and  his  descendants  had 
with  individuals  and  nations  speaking  other  languages.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  absolute  truthfulness  and 
genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  Record,  that  no  modem  philo- 
logical or  palfiBographical  discovery  shakes  the  credibility  of  the 
record,  if  erroneous  conceptions,  based  upon  imperfect  knowledge 
of  linguistic  phenomena,  are  removed,  and  the  subject  is  regarded 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  other 
records  of  antiquity  are  examined.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  I  write,  not  as  a  theologian  (for  which  I  have  no  capacity), 
but  as  a  linguist.  I  accept,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  the  inspiration 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  my  remarks 
apply  solely  to  the  linguistic  vehicle  of  words  and  sentences,  and 
forms  of  written  character. 

A  Syrian  (Abraham),  1921  B.C.,  crossed  from  Mesopotamia  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  He  spoke  Aramaic ;  he  came  into  contact 
with  kindred  Semitic  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  land.  He  was 
aged  seventy,  and  not  likely  to  change  his  language ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  hia  wife  Sara  and  his  brother's  son,  and  the  large 
number  of  upwards  of  300  purchased,  or  home-bred,  slaves.  He 
went  down  into  Egypt,  at  that  time  ruled  over  by  a  powerful 
dynasty,  and  the  existing  documents  of  stone  and  papyri  certify, 
that  the  language  was  totally  different  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
being  Hamitic.  Pharaoh  is  described  as  conversing  with  Abraham, 
presumably  through  interpreters,  unless  this  Pharaoh  was  one  of 
the  Hyksos  Dynasty,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been  Semites ;  the 
words  of  the  conversation  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Canaan  was 
invaded  by  Chederlaomer,  who  spoke  a  totally  different  and  Altaic 
language ;  but  no  conversations  are  recorded.  In  Melchisedek  we 
have  a  Semite  beyond  doubt,  as,  if  any  one  wished  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  King  of  Righteousness,  he  would  use  those  very  words 
to  this  day  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  The  King  of  Sodom 
conversed  with  Abraham ;  we  may  presume  that  he  also  was  a 
Semite.  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian  girl,  who  had  probably  accom- 
panied Sara  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  the  language  of  her  mistress, 
but  her  son  Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian,  and  used  some  early 
form  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  his  descendants  speak  to  this 
day.  Rebecca  came  to  Isaac  from  Aram,  speaking  the  language  of 
her  country.  Their  son  Jacob,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  went 
across  the  Euphrates,  and  married  four  Aramean  wives,  and  his 
father-iu-law  and  he    himself  are   described  as    **  the   Syrian." 
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The  language  had  even  then  differentiated,  for  when  Jacoh  and 
Laban  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  Laban  called  it  Jegar-^a^odutha, 
and  Jacob  *' Galid."     The  word  used  by  Laban  for  **  witness'*  is 
Btili  used  in  a  kindred  form  in  Persia,  and  India,  and  Arabia, 
"  shahid,"  as  a  **  witness  and  a  martyr  to  the  faith."      The  whole 
of  Jacob's  large  family  must  have  spoken  the  language  of   their 
respective  mothers,  when  they  returned  to  Canaan,  and  with  the 
exct^tion  of  Joseph  they  must  have  found  wives  among  the  people 
of  the  land.     The  Hebrew  language  thus  began  to  form  itself. 
The  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead,  to  whom  the  sons  of    Jacob  sold 
Joseph,   were,  if  descendants  of  Ishmael,  their  own  first  cousins. 
They  are  called  also  Midianites,  but  if   descendants  of   Ketura, 
they  stood  in  the  same  relationship,  and  probably  spoke  mutually 
iQt4;l]igible  languages.     But  Joseph,  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  had 
to  learn  an  entirely  new  language,  and  he  did  so,  for  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,   that  he  spoke  to  his  brethren   through   an 
interpreter.     He  had  married  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  his  children 
were  certainly  bilingual.     The  descendants  of  Jacob  dwelt  a  long 
time  in  Egypt,   and  during  that  peiiod,  free  from  all  Aramaic 
influences,  and  singularly  free  from  Egyptian  taint,  the   Hebrew 
lingoage  acquired  the  form,  which  is  known  to  us.      Still,  they 
must  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Egyptian,  as  at  any  rate 
they  could  understand  the  orders  of  their  taskmaster,  and  they 
were  able   to   borrow   gold  and   silver  and  raiment  from    their 
Egyptian  neighbours. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  are  left  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  on  this 
sobject,  and  in  the  absence  of  documents  must  resign  ourselves  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  arriving  at  more  than  vague  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
language  is  never  called  in  the  Old  Testament  *'  Ibri,"  but  the 
language  of  **  Canaan,"  and  **  Jehudiah  "  or  **  Jew,"  in  contra- 
diction to  Aramaic.  Upon  the  above  facts  it  came  into  existence 
in  Egypt    before   1500  B.C.,   and  died  in  Babylon  one   thousaud 

Tears  later. 

• 

Moses  was  brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  daughter's  house,  as  her 
son,  and  an  Egyptian.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  if  he  had  picked  up  Hebrew  from  his  nurse,  it  was  his 
second,  or  alternative,  language.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  fled  to 
Arabia,  and  was  introduced  to  Jethro,  as  an  Egyptian,  probably 
from  the  style  of  his  dress,  or  his  language.  He  spent  forty  years  in 
the  desert,  speaking  the  language  of  the  Midianites.  The  Kenites 
were  a  band  of  people  of  Midian,  and  therefore  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  spoke  probably  a  Semitic  language,  but  we  know 
not  what  it  was ;  Moses  was  able  to  understand  them.  At  the  age 
of  eighty  he  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  1491  b.c,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  relations, 
using  the  Hebrew  language.     Forty  years  more  he  spent  in  the 
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CHAPTER  II.— THE  LANGUAGES   OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Before  discussing  the  languages  written  by  the  Apostles  and  the 
Evangelists,  which  will  form  Chapter  III.  of  this  series,  it  will  help 
the  reader,  desirous  to  obtain  a  full  grasp  of  the  subject,  if  we  cast 
a  glance  back  on  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  languages, 
and  mark  the  contact,  which  Abraham  and  his  descendants  had 
with  individuals  and  nations  speaking  other  languages.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  abso/ute  truthfulness  and 
genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  Record,  that  no  modem  philo- 
logical or  palfiBographical  discovery  shakes  the  credibility  of  the 
record,  if  erroneous  conceptions,  based  upon  imperfect  knowledge 
of  linguistic  phenomena,  are  removed,  and  the  subject  is  regarded 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  other 
records  of  antiquity  are  examined.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  I  write,  not  as  a  theologian  (for  which  I  have  no  capacity), 
but  as  a  linguist.  I  accept,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  the  inspiration 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  my  remarks 
apply  solely  to  the  linguistic  vehicle  of  words  and  sentences,  and 
forms  of  written  character. 

A  Syrian  (Abraham),  1921  B.C.,  crossed  from  Mesopotamia  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  He  spoke  Aramaic ;  he  came  into  contact 
with  kindred  Semitic  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  land.  He  was 
aged  seventy,  and  not  likely  to  change  his  language ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Sara  and  his  brother's  son,  and  the  large 
number  of  upwards  of  300  purchased,  or  home-bred,  slaves.  He 
went  down  into  Egypt,  at  that  time  ruled  over  by  a  powerful 
dynasty,  and  the  existing  documents  of  stone  and  papyri  certify, 
that  the  language  was  totally  different  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 
being  Hamitic.  Pharaoh  is  described  as  conversing  with  Abraham, 
presumably  through  interpreters,  unless  this  Pharaoh  was  one  of 
the  Hyksos  Dynasty,  who  are  presumed  to  have  been  Semites ;  the 
words  of  the  conversation  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Canaan  was 
invaded  by  Chederlaomer,  who  spoke  a  totally  different  and  Altaic 
language ;  but  no  conversations  are  recorded.  In  Melchisedek  we 
have  a  Semite  beyond  doubt,  as,  if  any  one  wished  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  King  of  Righteousness,  he  would  use  those  very  words 
to  this  day  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  The  King  of  Sodom 
conversed  with  Abraham ;  we  may  presume  that  he  also  was  a 
Semite.  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian  girl,  who  had  probably  accom- 
panied Sara  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  the  language  of  her  mistress, 
but  her  son  Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian,  and  used  some  early 
form  of  the  Arabic  language,  which  his  descendants  speak  to  this 
day.  Rebecca  came  to  Isaac  from  Aram,  speaking  the  language  of 
her  country.  Their  son  Jacob,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  went 
across  the  Euphrates,  and  married  four  Aramean  wives,  and  his 
father-iu-law  and  he    himself  are   described  as    **  the   Syrian." 
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The  laDgnage  had  even  then  differentiated,  for  when  Jacob  and 
Laban  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  Laban  called  it  Jegar-^aAodutha, 
and  Jacob  *'  Galid."  The  word  used  by  Laban  for  "witness'*  is 
Btili  used  in  a  kindred  form  in  Persia,  and  India,  and  Arabia, 
**  shahid,"  as  a  "  witness  and  a  martyr  to  the  faith."  The  whole 
of  Jacob's  large  family  must  have  spoken  the  language  of  their 
respective  mothers,  when  they  returned  to  Canaan,  and  with  the 
exct^tion  of  Joseph  they  must  have  found  wives  among  the  people 
of  the  land.  The  Hebrew  language  thus  began  to  form  itself. 
The  Ishmaelites  from  Gilead,  to  whom  the  sons  of  Jacob  sold 
Joseph,  were,  if  descendants  of  Ishmael,  their  own  first  cousins. 
Tbey  are  called  also  Midianites,  but  if  descendants  of  Ketura, 
they  stood  in  the  same  relationship,  and  probably  spoke  mutually 
intelligible  languages.  But  Joseph,  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  had 
to  learn  an  entirely  new  language,  and  he  did  so,  for  it  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  that  he  spoke  to  his  brethren  through  an 
interpreter.  He  had  married  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  his  children 
were  certainly  bilingual.  The  descendants  of  Jacob  dwelt  a  long 
time  in  Egypt,  and  during  that  peiiod,  free  from  all  Aramaic 
influences,  and  singularly  free  from  Egyptian  taint,  the  Hebrew 
lingoage  acquired  the  form,  which  is  known  to  us.  Still,  they 
must  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Egyptian,  as  at  any  rate 
tbey  could  understand  the  orders  of  their  taskmasters,  and  they 
were  able  to  borrow  gold  and  silver  and  raiment  from  their 
Egyptian  neighbours. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  are  left  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  on  this 
subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  documents  must  resign  ourselves  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  arriving  at  more  than  vague  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
language  is  never  called  in  the  Old  Testament  *'  Ibri,"  but  the 
language  of  **  Canaan,"  and  **  Jehudiah  "  or  **  Jew,"  in  contra- 
diction to  Aramaic.  Upon  the  above  facts  it  came  into  existence 
in  Egypt  before  1500  B.C.,  and  died  in  Babylon  one  thousand 
years  later. 

Moses  was  brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  daughter's  house,  as  her 
son,  and  an  Egyptian.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  if  he  had  picked  up  Hebrew  from  his  nurse,  it  was  his 
second,  or  alternative,  language.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  fled  to 
Arabia,  and  was  introduced  to  Jethro,  as  an  Egyptian,  probably 
from  the  style  of  his  dress,  or  his  language.  He  spent  forty  years  in 
the  desert,  speaking  the  language  of  the  Midianites.  The  Kenites 
were  a  band  of  people  of  Midian,  and  therefore  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  spoke  probably  a  Semitic  language,  but  we  know 
not  what  it  was  ;  Moses  was  able  to  understand  them.  At  the  age 
of  eighty  he  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  1491  b.c,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  relations, 
using  the  Hebrew  language.     Forty  years  more  he  spent  in  the 
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desert  in  their  midst,  having  his  wife  and  her  relatives  with  him  :  his 
children  must  have  been  bilingual,  while  he  himself  was  trilingual. 
In  his  old  age  he  married  a  Cushite  (Ethiopian)  woman,  who  must 
have  spoken  a  Hamitic  language,  akin  to  Egyptian.  A  few  words, 
and  some  proper  names,  in  Exodus  record  his  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  language.  But  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  historian  of  his 
people,  and  must  have  collected  the  traditions,  and  teledoth,  of  his 
ancestors  from  the  graybeards  and  recorded  them  in  the  language 
then  used  by  the  Hebrew,  people.  The  grave  question  now  arises, 
What  written  character  did  he  use  ?  The  Hieroglyphic  and  Hieratic 
characters  were  both  in  existence,  and  must  liave  been  known 
to  Moses,  who  was  a  learned  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  allusion  to 
the  art  of  writing  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  Exodus  xzxiii. 
32,  occur  the  words  :  '*  Blot  me  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
written."  This  incidental  expression  implies  that  Moses  could  write, 
that  he  knew  what  a  book  was,  and  that  the  art  of  writing  was  so 
too,  familiar,  that  the  phrase  could  be  used  allegorical ly.  We  find 
the  consonants  KTB  applied  to  the  writing  then,  and  they  have 
the  same  meaning  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  to  this  day.  The 
oldest  surviving,  or  at  least  discovered,  record  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  which  was  the  one  used  by  the  Hebrews,  dates  900  B.C., 
or  600  after  the  Exodus.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  the 
Phoenicians"  derived  their  famous  alphabet,  the  mother  of  all  the 
alphabets  in  the  world,  from  the  Hieratic  ideograms  of  Egj-pt; 
but  with  our  present  limited  information  we  cannot  explain, 
how  Moses,  with  his  antecedents  of  forty  years  in  Egypt,  and  forty 
in  the  desert,  became  acquainted  with  it.  No  document  of  stone 
or  pjipyri,  so  abundant  in  Egypt,  has  survived,  or  at  least 
has  been  found  as  evidence.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  that, 
while  the  surrounding  nations,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  the 
Moabites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Hittites,  have  all  left  stone  in- 
scriptions, the  Hebrews  were  at  no  period  of  their  history  a  monu- 
mental people.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  all  manuscripts  have 
perished :  the  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  in  existence  is  not  earlier  than 
800  A.D.  Still,  in  this  age  of  wonderful  discoveries,  we  may 
anticipate  the  production  of  earlier  stone-monuments,  and  must 
hesitate  before  we  arrive  at  final  opinions.  Within  the  last  few 
years  some  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found  in  the  Fayum 
with  marks  upon  them,  and  which  open  out  a  new  vista  of  specula- 
tion, but  nothing  is  yet  certain. 

It  has  often  been  wondered,  how  the  Hebrew  language,  from 
1 45 1  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Moses,  to  500  B.C.,  the  time  of 
Ezra,  exhibits  no  material  chanjre,  such  as  would  be  expected  in  the 
lapse  of  one  thousand  years.  How  different  is  the  language  of  the 
age  of  King  Alfred  from  that  of  Queen  Victoria !  It  is  supposed  that, 
as  time  went  on,  the  Hebrew  language,  as  known  to  us,  stifPened 
into  a  written  language  (an  instance  of  which  process  we  have  to 
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tbis  day  in  Latin),  while  the  vernacular  underwent  gradual 
changi?®  from  century  to  century ;  at  any  rate  Ezra  and  Daniel 
used  both  languages.  In  the  Book  of  Ezra  Aramaic  commences 
chapter  iv.  verse  8,  and  ends  chapter  vi.  verse  18.  The  letter  of 
Artkxerxes  (chapter  vii.  12-26)  is  also  in  Aramaic.  In  Daniel 
Aramaic  commences  chapter  ii.  verse  4,  and  extends  to  the  end  of 
ehapter  vii.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  also  uses  Aramaic  forms,  and 
one  verse,  chapter  x.  ]  1,  is  in  that  language  :  some  say  that  it  is 
a  verse  of  the  Aramaic  Targam,  which  has  inadvertently  been 
entered  in  the  text :  others  imagine  that  it  is  a  proverb,  which  the 
Prophet  writes  down  as  he  heard  it  spoken  :  the  evidential  value 
is  the  same  under  both  theories,  and  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  linguistic  transition. 

Emanuel  Deutsch  i-emarks  that  a  certain  change  is  noticeable  in 
the  Old  Testament,  due  either  to  influence  of  time,  or  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  writer,  or  to  the  difference  of  style  of  com- 
position, prose,  or  poetry  :  there  are  important  differences  between 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Certain  forms 
and  words  common  in  the  Pentateuch  c^o  not  appear  again  until 
very  late.  Words,  and  forms,  in  prose,  lose  their  meaning  in  poetry. 
There  is  a  higher  style  of  diction  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  Assyrian  invasion  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  language, 
hlimted  its  sense  of  'grammatical  nicety,  and  caused  those,  who 
clung  to  the  ancient  style,  to  introduce  dead  archaisms. 

Betuming  to  the  time  of  Moses,  to  consider  the  vernacular 
spoken,  it  is  clear,  that  Balaam  and  Balak  could  not  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lanp;uage,  and  yet  the  gleaming  words 
of  the  former  reach  us  in  that  vesture.  From  a  linguistic  point  of 
view  the  Book  of  Job  has  no  interest,  as,  admittedly,  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful dramatic  poem,  such  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  When  the 
spies  entered  Jericho,  they  were  kindly  treated,  though  in  secret, 
by  Rahab  :  there  could  have  been  no  ifitorpreter  there.  Women  in 
the  East  are  not  often  bilingual.  The  spies  had  been  forty  years  in 
the  desert,  and  their  ancestors  centuries  in  Egypt ;  yet  somehow  or 
other  thev  held  familiar  communication  with  a  Canaanitish  woman. 
Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  we  find  a  divergence  of  pro- 
nunciation betwixt  the  dwellers  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  betray- 
ing the  residence  of  the  speaker,  in  the  Shibboleth  story.  Ruth 
the  Maobitess  could  hardly  have  acquired  Hebrew,  living  among 
her  own  people ;  it  is  more  probable,  that  Naomi,  who  spoke  Hebrew 
naturally,  acquired  the  Moabite  language.  In  that  case,  the  beauti- 
ful expression  of  love  to  her  mother-in-law  is  only  a  translation 
from  Moabite ;  but  the  words  are  as  musical  in  English,  the  second 
translation,  as  they  are  in  Hebrew,  the  first.  It  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, who  the  Philistines  were,  but  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  Semites  :  they  were  probably  from  Egypt.  It  is  obvious  that 
Delilah  did  not  speak  to  Samson  in  Hebrew ;    and  when  the  giant 
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Goliath  taunted  David,  a  mere  shepherd  lad,  he  could  hardly  have 
used  Hebrew,  as  he  treated  the  whole  nation  with  scorn,  and  swore 
by  his  own  gods ;   and  no  interpreter  was  possible  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, but  David  understood  the  drift  of  his  boasting  threats,  and 
answered  him.     Among  David's  servants  was  Uriah  the  Hittite ; 
this  language  is  still  an  unrevealed  secret,  but  it  was  not  Hebrew. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  mercenary  soldier,  he  knew  Hebrew,   and 
he  married  a  Hebrew  woman.     With  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  David 
contracted  a  friendship,  and  the  Phoenician  language,  being  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  was  no  doubt  mutually  intelligible.     With 
Solomon  we  find  an  Ejryptian  wife,  followed  by  Egyptian -speaking 
attendants,  settled  at  Jerusalem.     And  to  Solomon  came  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  as  One,  who  cannot    * 
err,  tells  us;  and,  if  the  map  of  the  known  world  of  that  period  is 
examined,  it  is  literally  true ;  but  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the  language 
she  spoke,  and  by  what  means  she  conversed  with  King  Solomon. 
And  the  memorable  words,  uttt^red  by  her,  could  not  have  been 
spoken  by  her  in  Hebrew.     Jeroboam,  the  first  King  of  Israel,  had 
been   a  sojourner  in  Egypt,  and  Shiskak,  king  of  that  country, 
came  and  plundered  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam.     If  we 
are  to   believe    the   Egyptian    Chronicles,    these  invasions  were 
frequent ;  and  the  Egyptian  language  must  have  been  known  to 
individuals.     Ahab,   King  of  Israel,  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Tyre,   speaking  the   Phoenician   language :  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  priests  of  Baal.     The  cries  of  these  priests  to 
their  gods  on  Mount  Carmel  must  have  been  in  Phoenician  ;  and  the 
language  of  Elijah,  **the  Tishbi,"  from  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
must    have    been    something    different    from   Hebrew,   probably 
Aramaic.      According  to   the   universal   practice   of  all   Oriental 
chroniclers,  all   the  sayings,  both  of  Elijah  and  the  priests,  are 
recorded  in  the  conventional  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of  Kings.    When 
we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  language  spoken  by  Jezebel,  we  have 
to  face  new  phenomena.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  King 
of  Tyre,  and  priest  of  Astarte :    of  the  same  family,  in  the  next 
generation,  came  Belus  and  Dido,  also  called  Elissa,  who  founded 
Carthage.     We  have  to  thank  these  two  women  for  the  names  of 
Isabel  and  Elisa.     We  know  what  the  Phoenician  language  was 
from  inscriptions,  such  as  that  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.     If  any  one  were  to  doubt,  that 
Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  the  stones  with  Punic  inscrip-. 
tions  would  cry  out  to  correct  him.     Some   such  language  was 
spoken  by  Jezebel  and  her  followers ;    and  it  was  not  Hebrew. 
Athaliah,  her  daughter,  probably  took  it  with  her  to  Jerusalem. 
The  discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone  has  revealed  to  us  the  language 
of  Moab  ;  it  is  the  oldest  specimen  of  alphabet-writing  m  the  world, 
goo  B.C. ;  and  it  records  the  defeat  of  King  Ahab  by  the  King  of  . 
Moab.     In  the  time  of  Elisha  we  find  the  conversations  of  the 
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Xing  of  Syria  at  Damascus,  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Israel,  all  in  Hebrew,  as  if  textually  quoted ;  but 
ve  feel  instinctively,  that  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  could  not 
have  been  used  by  these  speakers,  whose  vernacular  was  Aramaic. 
The  servants  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  begged  him  to  wash  in  Jordan 
and  be  clean :  they  could  hardly  have  spoken  Hebrew,  though  the 
little  maid  may  have  done  so. 

The  prophet  Jonah  wrote  about  862  b.c.  He  went  to  Nineveh, 
tnd  our  Lord  tells  us  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  his 
preaching :  we  have  to  ponder  as  to  the  language  which  he  used, 
for  we  know  the  language,  in  which  his  prophecies  are  written, 
and  we  know  the  language  which  the  King  and  people  of  Nineveh 
natd :  it  is  not  obvious  how  Jonah  acquired  a  facility  of  speech  in 
a  totally  different  language  of  a  remote  country. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  wrote  about  750  B.C.  In  chapter  xix. 
Terse  18,  he  writes:  '^  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
"Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Jewish  settlers  in  Egypt  shall  speak  the  language  once  spoken  by 
the  Canaanites,  but  •*  which  "  (to  quote  the  Speaker's  Commentary) 
''had  been  sanctified  by  being  employed  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
''commemoration  of  God's  purposes  to  mankind,  and  was  called 
"Hebrew." 

The  power  of  Assyria,  with  its  capital  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris, 

began  now  to  be  known ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  Jerusalem 

▼as  besieged,  about  725  b.c.     We  find  the  servants  of  Hezekiah 

upon  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town,  beseeching  Rabshakchnot 

to  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  or  Hebrew,  but  in  Aramaic,  the 

language  of  Damascus,  in  order  that  the  common  people  might  not 

understand  his  words.     The  language  of  Assyria  itself  has  now 

been  revealed  by  inscriptions  as  Semitic,  but  distinct  from  both  the 

above.     Then  came  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  588  B.C.,  and  the 

Jews  had  to  listen  to  another  Semitic  language,  the  Babylonian,  of 

which  we  have  ample  information  from  Cuneiform  inscriptions ; 

and  the  Hebrew  language,   which  had  been  formed  during   the 

captivity  in  Egypt,  received  its  death-stroke  during  the  captivity 

at  Babylon.      Here,   however,  they  were  destined   to  come  into 

contact   with   a   new   people,    speaking   an   Arian   language,    the 

Persian.      One  word   of  that   language   crept   into   the   Song   of 

Solomon,  "  pard^s,'*  which  has  become  one  of  the  notable  words  of 

the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  as  **  fardus,'*  or  "  Paradise."    The 

Persian  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arian  languages,  as  it 

passed  frona  Zend  into  Pahlavi,  and  from  Pahlavi  into  Persian.     If 

on  the  one  hand  it  was  strengthened  by  contact  with,  and  absorption 

of,  Semitic  elements  from  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand  it  has, 

from  its  own  resources,  lent  strength  to  the  Arian  Hindustani,  and 

the  Altaic  Turki.     It  stands  by  the  side  of  the  English  as  one  of 

the  two  Arian  languages,  which  have  had  the  strength  in  them- 
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selves  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  inflections  ard 
grammatical  gender.  We  know  the  language,  in  which  Cyrus  and 
Darius  spoke  to  Daniel,  from  the  inscriptions  upon  Cyrus's  tomb 
at  Persepolis,  and  the  stately  tablets  of  Darius's  inscriptions  at 
Behistun :  we  must  however  recollect  that  the  popular  language  of 
a  nation  runs  as  it  were  underground,  leaving  scant  truces  of  its 
existence  in  literature,  which  has  a  separate  life  of  its  own. 

Persian  words  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Ezra,  and  Daniel,  and 
the  appearance  of  such  strangers  in  the  latter  seems  an  argument 
against  those,  who  assign  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  Maccabean  date, 
just  as  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  words  in  Exodus  shows  that 
that  book  was  written  by  some  person  who  had  sojourned  in  Egypt. 
Take  the  analogy  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  who  after  his  return  home 
unconsciously  uses  Indian  phrases,  or  words,  unintelligible  to  his 
friends,  who  have  never  visited  India,  and  to  his  grown-up  children, 
who  have  forgotten  the  words  used  by  them  in  childhood. 

The  remnant  of  the  Jews  returned,  under  Zerubbabel,  to 
Jerusalem  in  536  B.C.  The  prophets  Haggai,  Malachi,  and 
Zachariah  still  wrote  the  conventional  Hebrew.  Artaxerxes, 
467  B.C.,  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  In  445  b.c.  Nehemiah  arrived 
at  Jerusalem.  His  book  lets  side-lights  in  upon  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people :  he  saw  Jews  apparently  at  Jerusalem, 
who  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod  (Philistines),  of  Ammon  and 
Moab,  and  their  children  spoke  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdud, 
and  could  not  speak  in  the  **  language  of  the  Jews,  but  according 
**to  the  language  of  each  people."  The  teaching  of  the  prophets 
had  ceased :  the  Hebrew  language  was  no  longer  spoken.  Like 
Sanskrit  and  Latin,  it  had  done  its  great  work,  and  died  away. 
In  the  Book  of  Esther,  of  the  same  period,  we  read  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
which  the  great  King  wrote  according  to  their  writing  and  their 
language,  from  India  in  Further  Asia  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa.  All 
have  passed  away,  language  and  written  character,  save  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  for  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  As 
time  went  on,  the  Jewish  nation  had  to  receive  its  orders  in  Greek, 
and  then  in  Latin,  and  under  the  fiat  of  the  latter  ceased  itself  to 
exist,  A.n.  70 ;  for  the  nation  also  had  completed  the  task,  which 
was  given  it  to  do,  when  Abraham  was  called  two  thousand  years 
before.  But  we  must  recollect  that,  when  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  they  left  a  large  colony  of  their  brethren  behind  them, 
and  they  flourished :  we  read  later  on  of  Tobit  at  Ekbdtana :  they 
had  copies  of  the  Books  of  Moses  with  them,  and  thus  it  was 
providentially  arranged,  that  any  tampering  by  Ezra  or  others  with 
the  text  would  not  be  possible  to  take  place  undetected. 

In  Chapter  I.  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  the  sams  Aramaic 
which  was  spoken  by  Abraham,  and  by  our  Lord,  but  it  was  similar. 
This  cannot  be  brought  home  more  strongly  than  by  considering 
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in  a  reverential  spirit  what  is  told  us  with  regard  to  the  Trans- 
figuration. Luke  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Peter  and  John 
and  James,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
talked  with  our  Lord,  and  spake  of  His  decease  {i^oSou),  which  He 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  Now  the  epoch,  at  which  Moses 
hTed,  is  distant  from  that  of  Elijah  by  the  interval  of  five 
centuries,  and  that  of  Elijah  from  that  of  our  Lord  by  an  interval 
of  nine  centuries.  The  Apostles  heard  with  their  ears  and  com- 
prehended with  their  understanding,  and  recognized  the  solemn 
purport,  of  the  words  uttered  by  each  speaker,  all  of  whom  used 
the  Aramaic  language.  But  we  cunnot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
fact  that,  judging  human  phenomena  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  the  form 
of  Aramaic  words  and  sentences  used  by  Moses  must  have  differed 
materially  from  that  of  Elijah,  and  that  of  Elijah  from  that  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  Apostles,  who  understood  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  a  solution. 

One  word  on    the    subject    of  **  bilingual "   individuals    and 
populations.      In  the  new  Oxford  English  Dictionary  it  is  inter- 
preted as  speakinj?,   reading   or   writing,  in  two  languages,  but 
in  Unguistic  works  it  has  a  narrower  sense.      Every  young  girl 
who  learns  French  in  the  schoolroom,  and  boy,  who  learns  Latin 
at  school,    is,    according  to  the  Dictionary,   **  bilingual."     Every 
inscription  with  the  text  translated  into  a   second    language  is 
bilingual.     But,    when   a   traveller  reports   that  the  uneducated 
inhabitants  of  an  island,  or  region,  are  bilingual,  or  in  a  linguistic 
work  we  read  that  a  belt  of  country  is  occupied  by  a  bilingual 
population,  something  very  different  is  intended   to   be   implied. 
It  means  that  the  men,   women   and  children,   without  receiving 
instruction,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  circumstances,  which 
surround   them,    unconsciously    get   into   the    habit   of    speaking 
(not  necessarily  writing  or  reading)   two  languages.     In  Switzer- 
land,   overlapped  by  their   great   French,    Italian,    and    German 
neighboui-s,    nearly  every   one  is   bilingual.     On   the    borders   of 
England  and  Wales   we   find   the   same   phenomenon.     In   large 
belts  of  country  in  British  India,  which  lie  betwixt  great  linguistic 
regions,  such  as  Tamil-land  and  Telugu-land  in  the  one  case,  and 
Bangal  and  Behar  in  the  other,  the  populations  speak  indifferently 
both  languages.      This   is  Provincial,   or   National,    bilingualism. 
But  there  may  be    also  **  Family    or   Tribal "    bilingualism,   the 
result    of    intermiu-riages    betwixt    persons     speaking     naturally 
different  languages.     Purchased  slaves  learn  to  speak  the  languages 
of  their  masters,  without  forgetting  their  own.      The  same  thing 
is  happening  with  regard  to  immigrants  into  a  strange  country; 
the  first  generation  in  such  cases  is  bilingual ;  the  second  adopts 
exclusively  the  new  language.     There  is  no  rule  absolute.     Many 
Persian  immigrants  into  India  centuries  ago  still  speak  Persian 
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in  their  families,  and  to  the  outer  world  the  languages  of  India. 
The  Jews,  wherever  settled,  have  an  alternative  jargon  in  reserve. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Huguenots,  who  went  out  to  the 
Cape  Settlement,  became  blended  with  the  Dutch  Boers,  and 
have  lost  their  French,  as  the  Huguenot  families  have  in  England ; 
while  Scotch  settlers  in  Canada  have  lost  their  English,  and 
adopted  French. 

I  wish  to  maintain  that  our  Lord  and  His  twelve  Apostles  wer^  not 
**  bilingual,'*  either  on  account  of  their  Province  or  Family.  It 
will  hardly  be  asserted,  without  actual  proof,  that  there  wero 
schools  for  teaching  Greek  in  Nazareth  or  Capernaum,  and  that 
our  Lord,  and  the  twelve,  attended  them.  No  doubt  they  used 
Latin  and  Greek  loan-words,  the  names  of  particular  places,  such 
as  Dekapolis,  or  of  paiticular  things,  such  as  Kfjpao^t  hrjvapiov, 
just  as  to  this  day  the  English-speaking  populations  Use  French 
and  Latin  words,  but  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER  in.— THE  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  EVANGELISTS,  AND  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  ACTS, 
THE  EPISTLES,  AND  THE  REVELATION. 

I  now  turn  to  the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  There  is  a  considerable  interval  betwixt  the  Ascension 
of  the  Lord  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  written  document 
connected  with  the  new  faith.  Our  Lord,  like  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  left  behind  Him  nothing  in  writing.  His  work  was  oral, 
and  we  have  no  indication,  that  His  companions  and  casual  hearers 
caught  up  and  recorded  His  words  at  the  time.  In  Luke  xvi.  6  we 
read  that  the  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  used  the 
following  words  :  **  Take  thy  bill  and  write  fourscore."  The  word 
"  write  "  is  not  attributed  to  Him  save  in  that  parable.  He  knew 
how  Jeremiah  had  written,  **  Write  all  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken,'*  but  He  Himself  gave  no  such  orders.  The  eyes  of  His 
followers  were  darkened.  One  Evangelist,  who  had  special  know- 
ledge, tells  us  that  there  were  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
of  which  we  have  no  record  ;  and  Paul  hands  down  one  sentiment 
attributed  to  the  Lord  which  is  not  found  in  the  Gospel,  and  he 
tells  us  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  that  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  was  not  by  him  **  received  of  man,  but  by  the  revela* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ, '^^  This  does  not  preclude  the  idea  that  he,  like 
the  other  Christians,  had  information  of  the  events  of  our  Lord's 
life  from  oral  or  written  statements  as  described  in  Chapter  I. 

Our  Lord  no  doubt  made  other  communications  to  His  Apostles 
after  His  Resurrection,  besides  those  narrated ;  but  the  neglect  of 
the  two  disciples  (one  of  whom  was  Cleopas,  possibly  Alpheus) 
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who  accompanied  Him  to  Emmaus,  to  record  on  paper  the  wonderful 
commanication  made  to  them,  explaining  to  them  the  whole  raison 
Hire  of  His  suiferings  and  glory,  seems  to  pass  all  conception,  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Luke,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  living 
80  long  in  intimate  connection  with  Paul,  and  would  therefore 
appreciate  the  extreme  importance  of  this  discourse,  should  have 
fttiled  to  collect  and  record  the  details,  which,  coming  from  His  own 
lips,  would  have  set  so  many  questions  at  rest.  We  have  to 
recognize  a  period  of  oral  teaching  and  preaching  at  first  by  eye- 
▼itnefses,  who  had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  move- 
ment which  they  were  initiating.  They  rather  expected  a  speedy 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  second  appearance  of  their  Lord,  and  the 
idea  of  writing  books  to  edify  future  generations  never  occurred  to 
them.  This  is  to  be  deplored :  an  early  authoritative  Gospel  would 
have  saved  much  quarrelling  :  if  Paul  had  had  one  to  refer  to  and 
quote  from,  it  would  have  been  better :  he  seems  to  minimise  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Saviour :  his  Church  is  an  ideal :  in  the  Gospels 
it  is  very  real.  The  art  of  writing  was  rare  among  the  simple 
peasants  of  Galilee.  The  commands  of  the  rist-n  Saviour  were 
fia$ijT€v<rar€f  Krjpv^aTc,  and  they  took  Him  at  His  word.  Their  aim 
was  to  convert  their  own  people  only.  Oral  handing  down  of 
legends,  ballads,  and  traditions  is  common  in  the  East  to  an  extent 
which  we  cannot  conceive  in  Europe. 

A  notable  miracle  is  reported.  On  the  tenth  day  from  the 
Ascension,  the  disciples,  with  the  women  and  the  Virgin  Mary^  were 
all  in  one  place,  when  the  Pentecostal  miracle  took  place,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  all,  male  and  female.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  affect4*d  the  language  spoken.  There  are  many  interpre- 
tations ;  it  is  not  recorded,  that  all  made  use  of  the  gift,  whatever 
was  its  nature,  either  at  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Cajsarea,  or  elsewhere. 
Some  of  them  certainly  obtained  a  wonderful  boldness  to  speak  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  speak  it  effectually,  so  as  to  convince  the 
intellect  and  convert  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  Paul  states,  that 
he  received  the  same  gift,  and  he  certainly  had  the  power  of 
preaching  and  convincinji;  to  a  marvellous  extent,  but  on  the  only 
occasion  recorded,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  people,  who  did 
not  speuk  Greek  or  Aramaic,  but  used  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand  them  until  they  carried  their  words 
into  action.  We  are  told  that  Peter  readily  conversed  with 
Cornelius,  the  centurion  of  the  Italian  band  in  the  fortress  of 
Caesarea,  the  key  of  the  country.  He  was  probably  a  Roman,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  Latin  race,  and  knew  little  of  Greek  and 
Aramaic.  He  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  probably  military 
men,  or  camp  followers,  w«re  heard  to  speak  with  tongues  and 
magnify  God.  We  may  believe  that  these  men,  on  their  return  to 
R<jme.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  which  Paul 
found  in  existence,  by  their  earnest  teaching  and  preachings.      If 
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they  did  so,  they  made  full  and  beneficial  use  of  the  talents 
entrusted  to  them. 

Preaching  in  Aramaic  must  have  been  the  employment  of  the 
disciples  at  this  period,  telliug  over  and  over  again  the  same  wonderful 
story,  but  necessarily  varying  in  details,  as  all  had  not  had  the 
same  experiences.  8ome  had  seen  miracles  and  listened  to  parables ; 
others  had  been  cured  of  diseases.  From  the  first  there  must  have 
bet-n  some  quasi-authoritative  formula,  in  which  were  the  germs  of 
the  Creed,  which  each  Christian  Missionary  preached,  and  which 
each  neo-Christian  accepted  before  his  baptism.  A  careful  perusal 
of  Paul's  Epistles,  especially  the  Pastoral,  show  clearly,  that  there 
were  in  existence  authoritative  confessions  of  faith  and  summaries 
of  doctrine,  not  necessarily  the  same  everywhere,  quoted  Midem 
verbis  by  Paul :  we  must  recollect  that  Paul,  I.  Cor.  xi.  23,  gives 
the  earliest  in  date  written  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  services  of 
the  deacons,  who  were  Hellenists,  would  be  valuable  to  address 
the  Hellenist  strangers  from  Alexandria  and  Cyren^  in  Africa, 
and  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor  in  Asia.  But  as  the  eye-witnesses 
passed  away  by  death  or  dispersion,  it  was  felt  that  this  oral 
teaching  had  its  disadvantages.  There  was  danger  of  additions 
being  made,  omissions  of  important  doctrines,  and  inaccuracies.  We 
have  an  exact  parallel  in  our  missionary  deputations  of  this  day. 
The  missionaiy  comes  home,  and  tells  his  story,  from  his  otm  point 
of  view  solely,  what  he  saw  and  heard ;  the  speaker  at  secondhand 
gets  up  the  story,  or  arms  himself  with  notes  :  he  is  less  fresh,  but 
has  a  larger  grasp  of  the  subject.  At  length  an  official  history  of 
the  mission  is  compiled,  in  the  same  way,  but  under  authority. 
Oral  Gospels  gradually  came  into  existence,  definite  in  general 
outline,  uniform  to  a  certain  extent  in  lan«;uage,  quoting  freely 
from  the  Aramaic  Targams  of  the  Old  Testament  and  sometimes 
from  the  Septuagint,  when  Hellenists  were  addressed.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  Palestinian  version  of  the  Septuagint  existed.  The 
oral  grew  on  into  written  accounts,  to  the  existence  of  which  Luke, 
in  the  first  verse  of  his  Gospel,  alludes.  We  must  recollect,  that 
the  oral  Gospels  were  doubtless  not  in  Greek,  but  in  the  Vernacular 
of  the  people,  Aramaic,  and  the  notes  made  to  help  the  memory 
were  also  in  Aramaic ;  if  this  be  conceded,  it  is  clear  that  Matthew 
in  his  Aramaic  Gospel  incorporated  such  notes  in  their  Semitic 
form :  Mark  and  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek,  as  they  compiled 
their  Greek  Gospels:  the  different  renderings  of  the  same  Aramaic 
word  by  the  different  authors  may  account  for  some  of  the  strange 
discrepancies.  Each  Apostle  and  each  speaker  naturally  laid  stress 
upon  the  particular  portion  of  the  great  story,  which  impressed  him 
most.  At  last,  when  the  number  of  adherents  increased,  and  the 
men,  who  had  known  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  disappeared,  it  became 
necessary  to  have   some  authoritative   Gospel,    which  might  be 
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appealed  to  in  case  of  divergence  of  statement,  as  different  sects 
were  coining  into  existence,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  time  a.d.  60, 
when  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  appeared,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  Ascension.     It  was  composed  by  an  Apostle, 
by  a  man,  whose  business,  as  collector  of  taxes,  satisfies  us  that  he 
could  write :  it  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  the 
people  of  Galilee,  for  he  was  called  from  his  seat  of  office  in  our 
Lord's  own  city  of  Capernaum.     There  is  a  direct  statement  of  the 
early  Fathers,    Papias,    Origen,    and   Jerome,   that  he    wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Aramaic,  and  the  probability  coincides  with  the  state- 
ment: he  must  have  spoken  Aramaic  to  be  able  to  manage  his 
office ;  there  was  no  more  prim 6.  facie  necessity  for  his  knowing 
Greek  than  for  a  Hindu  village-accountant,  who  keeps  the  accounts 
of  his  village  in  Hindi,  to  know  Persian  or  English.     He  collected 
the  Customs  on  the  little  lake  of  Galilee.     Like  the  books  of  Livy 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  Greek  works,  this  Aramaic  Gospel 
has  disappeared ;  but  there  is  credible  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Greek  Gospel  attributed  to  Matthew  which 
lias  come  down  to  us ;  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  Aramaic 
Gospel  once  existed,  and  the  Greek  is  in  our  hands.      It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Greek  **  replica"  (the  term  used  by 
painters  who  paint  the  same  picture  twice  over)  has  not  the  force 
and  authority  of  an  original  Gospel.     Up  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  70,  the    Aramaic  version   may  have    met  the  wants   of   the 
I'alestine  Church  :  after  that  event  a  Greek  version  was  required : 
some  illustrious  books  of  antiquity  exist  only  in  translations,  or 
Matthew  himself  may  have  superiutended  the  work  of  translation 
into  Greek,   so   as  to  supply  the  needs  of  Hellenists  residing  in 
Palestine.     Of  this  we  have  remarkable  illustration  in  the  case  of 
a  writer  of  the  same  epoch,  also  a  Jew.     Josephus  wrote  his  works 
originally  in  Aramaic,  and  admits  his  weakness  in  Greek  composi- 
tion.   In  the  preface  to  the  •*  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  §  1,  he  writes: 
**  I  have  proposed  to  myself  for  the  sake  of  such  as  live  under  the 
**  Government  of  the  Romans,  to  translate  these  books  into  the  Greek 
*'  language  ;  "  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  Matthew  may  have  done  the 
same.      Nor  is  it  anything  out  of  the  way  for  an  author  to  publish 
a  book  in   two  languages  for  two  different  classes  of  readers.     In 
the  Empire  of  Austria,  to  this  day,  authors  publish  books  at  the 
same  time  in  German  and  Slavonic  languages ;  the  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Noble*'  was  published  last  year  at  London  and  Berlin  in  German 
and  English.    I  have  published  books  at  Agra  in  India,  in  English 
and  Hindustani  at  the  same  press,  the  same  day,  being  responsible 
for  every  word  in  either  language.     After  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
copies  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  in  Samaritan,  Koptic,  Abyssinian, 
Gothic,  and  Syriac  have  been  recovered.     The  Aramaic  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  this  wonderful  age  may  some  day  gladden  our  eyes. 
JBefore  alluding  to  Paul's  Epistles,  I  must  try  and  throw  some 
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light  upon  the  duties  of  an  amanuensis  in  Eastern  countries,  and 
specially  in  bilingual  countries.     In  Paul's  Epistles  we  find  phrases 
like  this:  ''I,  Tertius,  %cho  wrote  this  Epistle,  salute  you  in  the 
Lord ; "  **  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  with  my  ovon 
hand ;  "  "  The  salutation  of  the  hand  of  me,  Paul/'     To  the  official 
of   British  India  such  remarks  come   home   with   peculiar  force. 
Jerome  writes,   **  Habebat  ergo  Paulus  Titum  interpretem."     If 
Paul  employed  an  amanuensis,  it  was  because  of  the  weakness  of 
his  sight,  not  on  account  of  his  inability  to  compose  grammatically, 
and  write  legibly,  a  letter  in  Greek,  for  he  was  a  competent  Grecian. 
An  English  stuliesman  or  man  of  business  at  the  present  time 
dictates  a  letter  **  totidem  verbis  *'  to  hia  private  secretary,  or  gives 
him  the  purport,  and  leaves  the  skilled  and  trusted  secretary  to 
produce   the  proper  phraseology.      In    unimportant   matters   this 
answers ;  but  when  a  different  language  is  used,  and  a  French  or 
German  clerk  is  employed,  greater  caution  is  necessary,  and   the 
draft  letter  has  to  be  read  and  corrected  and  approved.     Such  is 
the  necessity  of  office-life  in  British  India.     The  British  official 
has  native  clerks  seated  on  the  ground  near  him,  quite  capable  of 
rendering  his  brief,  ungrammatical  verbal  orders  into  grammatical, 
courteous,  official,  elegant   language   in   Persian,   Hindustani,    or 
any  other  language  required.     I  think  that  I  state  a  fact,  that 
not  a  single  British  official  throughout  India,  either  in  my  time, 
before  or  since,  could  engross  his  own  judgments  or  orders  in  such 
a  form,  that  they  could  be  issued  and  understood.     But  none  the 
less,  the  orders  issued  are  accurate  and  faithful,  for  they  are  read 
over,  and,  if  need  be,  corrected,  before  the  seal  and  English  signa- 
ture are  attached.     In  the  thousand  documents,  to  which  I  have 
attached  ray  name,  I  have  never  been  tripped  up  once ;  of  course 
the  %tyle  of  the  particular  amanuensis,  who  draws  up  a  particular 
proceeding,  is  evident.     When   these   facts  are  considered,   many 
difficulties   with   regard   to   the  Greek    Epistles   ascribed   to   the 
Galilean  fishermen,  Peter  and  John,  are  cleared  away.     The  differ- 
ence of  style  in  the  Epistle  of  John,  and  in  the  Revelation,  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  different  amanuensis.     Should 
it  be  argued  that  Peter  was  not  responsible  for  the  wording  of  his 
Epistle,    this   objection   cannot   be   maintained.     Jerome    writes : 
"Denique  duoe  Epistolse,  qua)  feruntur  Petri,  stylo  inter  se  et  char- 
**  actere  discrepant,  structuraque  verborum.     Ex  quo  intelligimus 
**  diver BU  eum  umm  interpret ibus." 

It  is  well  known  to  all  those,  who  for  many  years  have  been 
dictating  lengthy  judgments,  or  executive  detailed  orders,  in  a 
foreign  language,  that  when  the  fair  copy  comes  up  for  perusal, 
and  signature,  the  dictating  officer  soon  perceives  which  of  his 
subordinates  has  drafted  the  paper  from  the  recurrence  of  certain 
expressions  or  words,  and  the  absence  of  others,  for  each  man  has  un- 
consciously his  own  style.  Now  in  the  Revelation  John's  amanuensis 
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uses  the  word  pofjufyaia  for  **  sword  "  sixteen  times,  though  it  never 
occurs  in  the  Gospel  of  John  or  his  Epistles,  nor  in  fact  anywhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament  except  at  Luke  ii.  35  :  **  a  sword  shall 
pierce  through  thine  own  soul." 

But  another  consideration  forces  itself  on  those  familiar  with  the 
mode  in  which  India  is  governed.  The  Viceroy  has  occasion  to 
write  a  letter,  possibly  complimentary,  possibly  of  most  serious 
import,  rebuking  him,  fining  him,  perhaps  dethroning  him,  to  a 
native  Hindu  Kaja.  Neither  the  Viceroy,  nor  the  Raja,  has  the 
least  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language ;  but  in  that 
language,  in  courteous  phraseology,  a  letter  is  indited  by  a  skilled 
official  penman,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Viceroy  or  his  Chief 
Secretary.  On  arrival  at  the  Native  Court,  it  is  read  and  explained 
to  the  Raja  by  his  own  bilingual  official.  The  letter- writer,  so 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  an  Italian  town,  is  unknown  in  England  ; 
but  in  India,  among  the  unlettered  people,  I  have  known  letters  on 
the  ordinary  details  of  life  indited  in  Persian.  Neither  the  sender 
nor  recipient  knew  any  language  at  all.  I  remember  one  of  my 
grooms,  who  was  with  me  in  camp  far  from  his  home,  bringing  me 
a  long  letter  in  Persian,  the  meaning  of  which  he  wished  to  know. 
It  was  couched  in  high-flown  language,  and  common-form  ex- 
pressions, but  the  object  was  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  baby,  and 
the  well-doing  of  the  mother. 

When  it  is  objected  that  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  or  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  for  the  Galatians,  as  they  did  not  know  Greek,  the  cir- 
cumstances above  stated  must  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  the 
patent  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the  Papal  rescripts  to  the  Irish 
people  are  still  to  this  day  published  in  Latin. 

About  Paul  being  bilingual  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Ho  could 
speak  Aramaic  and  Greek,  and  write  Greek ;  as  to  his  power  of 
writing  or  reading  Aramaic  we  have  no  evidence.  In  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  the  Jews,  the  early  Christians  west  of  Palestine 
adopted  the  use  of  the  Septuagint.  Stephen  was  bilingual ;  his 
dying  speech  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  in  Aramaic.  Paul's  compan- 
ions, Barnabas,  Mark,  Luke,  Apollos,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla,  Titus, 
Timothy,  Philemon,  were  all  Hellenists.  Something  may  be 
collected  as  to  the  degree  of  literary  culture  to  which  Paul  had 
attained.  He  quotes  four  Greek  poets  :  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
quotations  occurs  in  the  works  of  two  poets,  Aratus  and  Kleanthes. 
Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Heracles  the  odious  Epicurean 
sentiment  of  the  ancients,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die,''  and  recognizes  the  fiction  of  Fortune  as  if  evangelical  truth  : 

**  €v(ppaiu€  (TavroUy  ttTuCj  top  KaO^  ij^^pav 

Paul  writes,  **  Some  {-rlvei)  of  your  own  poets  say  so."     He  puts 
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the  words  of  ^schylus  in  the  Play  of  Agamemnon  into  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord  as  the  Greek  rendering  of  his  Aramaic  utterance :  irpo^ 
KivTpa  firj  XttKTiXe.  However,  in  the  Bevised  Text  this  passage  is 
struck  out.  Apparently  Paul  did  not  know  Homer,  although  an 
Ionian ;  he  had  visited  Troas ;  his  eyes  must  have  looked  at 
Pergamus  and  Mount  Ida,  and  across  the  sea  to  Samothrace,  yet  the 
religio  loci  had  not  stirred  him.  A  man  of  Macedon  had  appeared 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  that  greater 
man  of  Macedon,  who  had,  three  centuries  before,  come  to  fulfil  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  had  conquered  the  Eastern  world,  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem,  had  destroyed  Tyre, 
and  founded  Alexandria.  At  Athens  Paul  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  under  the  Acropolis, 
where  the  plays  of  Euripides  were  still  repeating  the  old  Homeric 
story  so  dear  to  the  Athenian  people ;  he  stood  ou  Mars'  Hill  (as  I 
have  done  repeatedly),  and  looking  at  the  Propyloeum,  he  had 
beheld  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess,  with  her  helmet 
and  shield  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  visible  to  sailors,  as  they 
doubled  the  distant  Cape  Sunium. 

His  travels  and  experiences  must  have  taught  him  lessons,  which 
no  Jew  of  the  old  time  could  ever  learn ;  as  he  stood  on  Mars'  Hill 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Athene,  at  his  feet  was  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  further  to  the  right  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ; 
on  the  Promontory  of  Sunium  was  another  Temple  of  Athene ;  on 
his  left  through  tbe  pass  of  Duphne  was  the  Temple  of  Eleusis ;  over 
the  waters  of  the  ^gean  was  the  Temple  of  -^gina ;  the  fragments, 
which  remain  of  these  wonderful  buildings,  still  chain  mankind. 
Paul  saw  them  in  their  noonday  splendour.  He  had  resided  at 
Ephesus,  and  knew  too  well  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  on  the  columns  of  which  we  gaze  with  awe 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  had  seen  the  Temple  of  Daphne  at 
Antioch,  and  heard  of  the  gigantic  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec  in 
Coole-Syria,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  columns  of  which  astonish 
the  modem  traveller.  He  must  have  heard  from  Apollos  of  the 
Serap^um  at  Alexandria,  and  dimly  of  the  wonders  of  Om,  and 
Memphis,  and  Thebes,  in  Egypt.  His  eyes  were  opened,  and 
contrasting  temple  with  temple,  nation  with  nation,  city  with  city, 
he  knew  how  utterly  insignificant  as  regards  to  size,  and 
architectural  magnificence,  in  comparison  with  them  was  the  Lord's 
House  at  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Zion,  and  the  few  sheep  of  the 
Lord's  chosen  flock  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  hut  to  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God ;  to  them  in  the  fulness  of  time  had 
come  that  Jesus,  whom  he  (Paul)  preached,  and,  while  in  his  heart 
he  gave  the  preference  to  the  glory  of  the  Latter  House,  still, 
on  Mars'  Hill  he  repeats  in  the  Greek  language  the  sentiments 
which  years  before  he  had  heard  in  the  Aramaic  from  the  lips  of 
Stephen,  to  whose  death  he  had  consented,  that  *'the  Lord  of 
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lieftTen  and  earth  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands," 
eehoinj;  words  spoken  hy  the  Lord  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who 
had  seen  nothing  hut  Gerfzim,  and  had  heard  of  nothing  but  Zion. 
Paul  fttlly  comprehended  the  meaning  of  our  Lord^s  parting  orders 
to  preach  the  Gospel  io  all  natiofis,  to  evert/  creature,  to  the  uttermost 
fvUofthe  earth,  when  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  the 
Qniverse,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  Admitting  that  he  wrote  in 
Greek,  he  thougfU  in  Aramaic ;  here  is  the  ditf'erence  betwixt  the 
Epistles,  which  bear  his  name,  and  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  writer  of  which  was  entirely  a  Greek  in  his  logic, 
as  well  as  his  expressions.  All  his  quotations  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  from  the  Septuagint  without  exception ;  it  looks  as 
if  he  knew  nothing  but  Greek,  and  had  never  been  in  Jerusalem. 
Paul  and  John  quote  sometimes  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes 
oral  legends  of  particular  passages,  which  differ  materially  from 
the  Septuagint.  If  the  question  be  asked,  whether  Paul  spoke  or 
wrote  Latin,  we  have  no  evidence  whatsoever  ;  he  got  on  well  with 
Johns  of  the  Augustus'  band,  presumably  a  Roman ;  he  addressed 
the  crew  and  the  soldiers  on  board  the  ship,  and  they  understood 
him;  but  they  may  have  been  the  seafaring  men  of  the  Mediterranean, 
who  had  a  sailor  s  patois.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  communicate 
with  the  Punic  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Malta.  As  regards 
intellectual  culture  he  stood  just  on  the  dividing  line  of  Oriental 
and  Occidental  knowledge.  His  successors,  and  even  some  of  his 
eompanions,  for  instance,  Apollos,  had  profited  from  a  knowledge 
of  Philo,  and  perhaps  a  greater  one  than  Philo.  Plato  ;  a  generation 
later  the  early  Fathers  were  not  ignorant  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
and  Pliny,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Asiatic  and 
European  literature  had  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  The 
Very  salutation  of  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  indicate  a  man,  in  whom 
two  cultures  met :  x"V'^  ^"'  eipjt^rf.  In  the  first  word  we  have 
the  Greek  xa7p€^  and  in  the  latter  the  Hebrew  **  Shalum,"  which 
still  lives  in  the  Oriental  sulutation  *'  Salam,"  or  Peace. 

Two  questions  may  fairly  be  asked  as  regards  this  remarkable 

man.     Had  he  ever  seen  Jesus  during  His  earthly  pilgrimage,   or 

even  heard  of  Him  ?  In  his  defence  (Acts  xxvi.  g)  Paul  says,  **  My 

"manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among  my 

^^  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews.'*     This  looks  as  if 

he  had  been  some  time  at  Jerusalem  :  he  was  only  a  young  man, 

when  Stephen  was  stoned.    His  companion  Luke  is  surprised,  that 

even  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  should  not  have  known  the  things 

which  had  lately  come  to  pass  (Luke  xxiv.   i8).    Could  he  have 

been  ignorant  of  the  veil  of  the  temple  being  rent,  the  darkness  at 

midday,  the  appearance  of  men,  that  had  been  dead,  walking  in 

tiie  streets  ?     We  cannot  find  any  allusion  in  his  writings  to  his 

personal  knowledge.     He  tells  us,  that  Jesus  appeared  to  him  on 

the  road  to  Damascus,  that  Jesus  spoke  to  him,  II.  Cor.  xii.  9,  and 
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agHin  Acts  xviii.  q;   that  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  Acts  xxiii.  ir. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  spiritual  conception,  which  he  had 
grasped  of  his  Lord,  was  clearer  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles  at  that  time,  though  they  had  known  Him  in  the  flesh. 
Christ  had  appeared  to  him  as  the  Crucified,  Bisen  and  Ascended 
I^rd :   of  His  earthly  sojourn  among  men  he  had  only  hearsay 
reports :  he  had  never,  like  the  Jews,  looked  upon  Jesas  as  a  great 
prophet,  nor,  like  the  Apostles,  had  wondered  when  His  Temporal 
Keign  would  hegin :  from  the  first  time  that  he  had  known  Uim 
at  all,  it  was  as  God.     Many  of  the  Koman  Emperors,  such  as 
Adrian,  Trajan,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  their  military  career,  had 
heen  Centurions,  or  Imperatores,  before  they  attained  the  Purple : 
hut  of  their  early  life  History  tells  little :  they  appear  for  tho  first 
time  before  our  minds  as  Emperors.     So  before  Paul's  mind  Jesus 
had  never  appeared  except  as  the  Bisen  Saviour,  the  very  Son 
of  God,  who  had  communicated  this  fact  directly  to  his  intelligence. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  see  and  take  in  clearly,  that  old  things  had 
passed  away,  and  that  the  World  was  on  the  threshold  of  &  new 
departure  :    he  refused  to   know  Christ  after  the  fl^sh,  as  Ho 
appeared  in  His  earthly  pilgrimage :  he  knew  Him  only  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  alter  the  Spirit.     Kenan  remarks  that  Paul  had 
not  tasted  of  the  ambrosia  of  the  Galilean  preaching :  he  had  orUy 
the  after-taste.     The  question  cannot  but  arise  in  the  devout  mind : 
Was  the  Christ,  whom  he  saw  at  Damascus,  and  whom  he  at  once 
recognized   (**  Lord,    what  wilt  Thou   have   me   to  do?"),   the 
historic   Jesus   of   Galilee,   whom    Paul  had   never   seen,  or   the 
Christ  of  Paul's  own  imagination  ?  It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  was  part  of  the  original  plan.    Paul  seems 
to  have  forced  it :  otherwise  the  new  Sect  would  have  died  like 
many  other  Sects :    he  went  into  Arabia  after  his  call,  not  to 
Jerusalem  :  he  sought  no  commission  from  the  Twelve,  or  casting 
of  lots  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  James  the  Apostle : 
a  French  author  made  the  remark,  that  the  new  Religion  might  in 
one  sense  be  called  the  Pauline. 

The  second  question  relates  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament:  whether  he  read  it  in  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  text,  it 
must  have  been  a  tedious  operation  from  our  point  of  view.  We 
can  judge  what  a  Hebrew  MS.  was  from  the  Synagogue  rolls, 
which  are  in  many  Museums  :  but  the  difficulty  of  reading  Greek 
MSS.  is  not  always  realized :  we  have  fair  specimens  in  the  famous 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  known  as  the  Sinaitic,  Alexandrine, 
and  Vatican.  No  separation  of  chapters,  paragraphs,  or  verses ;  no 
punctuation,  and  words  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  :  it  is  true 
that  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  to  this  day  have  their  MSS.  in 
the  same  state,  and  Sanskrit  has  the  additional  difficulty  of  the 
words  being,  as  it  were,  glued  together,  and  letters  changed  by  the 
laws  of  euphony  :  yet  we  do  manage  to  read  them :  such  a  thing 
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as  a  Concordance  was  unknown,  and  reference  to  passages  must 
have  been  very  difficult,  and  generally  each  book  was  on  a  separate 
skin:  Paal  had  some  little  alleviation  in  the  use  of  papyri;  for 
in  II.  Timothy  iii.  13,  we  read  how  he  sends  for  the  books 
Tt  fit^Xia,  and  the  parchments  fiefifipava  (a  Latin  word).  We 
may  suppose  that  the  parchments  represented  the  Hebrew  Old 
T^tament,  and  **  the  books  "  either  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  or 
the  materials  collected  for  Luke's  Gospel  during  his  two  years* 
stay  at  Ciesarea.  He  had  picked  up  one  utterance  of  our  Lord, 
not  recorded  by  any  of  the  Evangelists,  **  It  is  more  blessed  to 
"give  than  to  receive."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  does  not 
gite  in  detail  the  conversation,  which  passed  between  him  and 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  when  they  met  at  Jerusalem  :  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  of  all,  that  have  been 
recorded  in  history,  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 

Turning  to  the  other  frontier  of  Paul's  knowledge,  we  know 
that  he  had  seen  the  great  Statue  of  Minerva  at  A.thens,  and  we 
▼onder  whether  he  had  read  the  Homeric  Poems,  or  the  discourses 
of  Plato.  If  he  had  done  so,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  he  cannot 
have  failed  to  remark  the  triad  of  the  Greater  Divinities,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  solemn  oath, 

"  Noi  fxa  Zevre  Trdrcpf   Kal  *A0rfpairff   Koi  'AttoWoi/," 

the  Father    Zeus,    and    the    Son    Apollo,   the    Lord   of   Light, 
life,  Poetry    and  the  Healing   Art,   and   that  third   mysterious. 
Sinless  Deity,  Athene ;  pure,  holy  and  chaste  in  the  midst  of  a 
sinful  crew  of  Gods ;   ever  watching  over,   and  present  with  her 
votaries,  such  as  Odysseus,  and,  incapable  of  evil  thoughts,  and  insus- 
ceptible of  stain.     No  one  can  ponder  over  the  attributes  of  Athene, 
as  disclosed  in  the  Homeric  Poems,  without  feeling,  that  the  human 
intellect  in  the  conception  of   the  Virgin-Deity  had   reached  its 
highest  level.     And  as  regards  Plato,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews   certainly  was  acquainted   with  the  writin^i^s  of 
Philo,    and    perhaps   of   Plato.      In   the   School  of   Tyrannus,   at 
Ephesus,   where   St.   Paul   disputed  daily,   something  must  have 
been  taught,  and  most  probably  the  Philosophy  of  the  Platonic 
School.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  Paul  could  have  escaped 
the  contact,   living  as  he  did  among  the  educated   Gentiles.     It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  writer,  who  handled  the  Greek 
language  with  such  marked  facility,  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
Greek  literature,  and  therefore  of   its  great  Masters,   who   have 
influenced  the  human  intellect  to  the  present  time  :    but,  if  he 
had  known   some  of  the  utterances  of  Homer  and  Plato,  which 
move  generation  after  generation  with  ever  living  power,  would 
he   not    have    fortified    his   argument,    addressed   to   residents    at 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome,  by  reference  to  authors,  who  must 
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have  been  {amiliar  with  them  ?    The  writer  who  quoted  Aratas 
"  roiTfafj  y€yo9  eafi€v  "  might  well  have  qaotedy 

I  now  approach  the  sabject  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jade. 
I  must  ask  my  readers  to  accept,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they 
were  the  Lord's  brothers  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  not  the  Apostles, 
who  bore  these  names.  They  were  thus  carpenters  like  the  Lord, 
and  probably  first  cousins  to  the  fishermen,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  whose 
mother,  ifalome,  was  probably  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  they  spoke  Aramaic,  and  we  have  no  evidence, 
that  they  had  learnt  Greek.  Accepting  these  facts,  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  out  of  the  twelve  Apostles  only  two,  Peter  and  John, 
have  left  behind  them  any  writings  at  all ;  the  other  ten  no  doubt 
preached  and  preached,  and  went  forth  to  the  Eastern  regions,  but 
they  had  no  recorded  dealings  with  Europeans  or  HeUenized  Jews, 
and  as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  concerned,  their  work 
was  nil :  the  champion  of  the  dogma  of  the  apostolical  succession 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
came  from  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  not  from  the  Twelve 
exclusively.  The  Lord  had  chosen  a  new  army  for  the  European 
campaign  under  the  leadership  of  Paul.  It  is  clear,  that  there  was 
little  8ympathy  betwixt  Paul  and  James;  their  antecedents, 
experiences,  and  convictions,  were  totally  different.  Paul  claimed 
to  have  received  a  special  revelation,  and  was  a  travelled  man. 
James,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  never  left  Palestine,  or  shaken 
himself  free  of  his  Judaizing  environment.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
James  either  wrote  his  Epistle  solely  in  Aramaic  or  allowed  it 
to  be  translated  by  an  amanuensis  into  Greek  under  his  own 
superintendence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
In  the  first  view  of  the  case  the  Greek  version  has  no  more 
original  authority  than  the  early  Syriac  version  which  has  come 
down  to  U8.  In  the  second  it  is  like  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in 
Greek.  In  the  first  and  second  verse  of  James'  Epistle  there  is  a 
play  on  the  words  x««/>f'  and  x**/*""*  "^hich  could  not  be  expressed 
in  the  Aramaic.  Both  James  and  Jude,  in  their  style,  betray 
their  Semitic  origin  and  Jewish  education  :  their  Greek  expressions 
are  sometimes  peculiar.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  word- 
store  of  Jude  is  more  real  and  powerful  than  its  grammatical 
construction  ;  the  number  of  words  which  are  his,  and  his  alone,  as 
far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  is  remarkable. 

With  Luke  we  have  to  deal  with  a  Gentile  and  a  Greek  scholar 
of  no  ordinary  power.  It  is  not  faultless.  In  Acts  xxvii.  14,  he 
writes  of  the  ship  as  avny,  **  she,"  forgetting  the  gender  of  irXoioy 
in  the  preceding  verses.  Like  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  found  a  dialect  of  Greek  ready  to  hand  more  suitable 
to  convey  Oriental  conceptions,  and  better  supplied  with  word- 
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moulds  for  representing  the  Monotheistic  idea  than  the   Greek 
of  the   Athenian    schools;    for   the   Septuagint-Greek   had   heen 
elaborated  by  six  generations  of  Jews  in  Alexandria.     He  could 
ncTer  have  seen  the  Lord,  but  he  had  all  the    qualifications   of 
a  conscientious  historian.      He  was  the  companion  of  Paul,  and 
dwelt  two  years  with  him  at  Ceesarea.     During  that  period  he  had 
inqnired,  sifted  and  weighed  evidence;   he  gives  his  opinion  on 
facts  stated  ;    e.g,  following  Mark  in   his  account  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, he  gives  his  own  opinion,  that  Peter  knew  not  what  he 
said.    Ko  doubt  he  had  access  to  fragmentary  xoritten  accounts, 
and    took    down     from     the   lips    of    competent    persons     oral 
accounts,     collated     them,     and     transferred    the    matter    thus 
collected  in  Aramaic  to  his  own  limpid  Greek.     He  seems  to  use 
the  word  •*6Vi<rTaTo,"  not  Rabbi,  or  **  hihaaKoK^y     Nothing  in  the 
Greek  language  can  surpass  in  beauty  the  first  two  chapters  of  his 
Gospel.      We  sometimes  wonder  from  what   source   he   obtained 
not  only  some  of  his   facts,  but  the  purport  and  sentiments  of 
Borne  of  the  utterances  recorded.     Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
beautiful  words  of  Zechariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of 
old  Simeon ;  they  must  have  passed  away  sixty  years  before  Luke 
took  up  the  pen,  and  prdtably  long  before  his  birth.     They  had  no 
connection  of  any  kind  with  the  Lord's  ministry.     Then  a  long 
speech  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Zechariah  is  recorded,  who  was  even 
then  in  extreme  old  age,  and  must  have  died  long  before  his  son 
John  commenced  his  Ministry.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Magnificat^  and  to  the  words  uttered  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the 
Virgin  at  Nazareth.     It  is  a  bold  assertion,  that  the  Virgin  herself 
was  Luke's  informant,  for  she  must  have  been  in  extreme  old  age, 
when  he  began  his  inquiries,  if  indeed  she  were  still  alive,  or  if  he 
ever  met  her ;   had  he  done  so  he  would  have  recorded  the  fact. 
The    theory    requires   a   succession   of  unsupported    assumptions. 
Some  go  further,   and  assume  that  the  Virgin  left  documentary 
evidence,  for  it  is  recorded,  that  she  kept  all  these  things  in  her 
heart,  and  her  recollections  may  have  formed  parts  of  an  oral  or 
written  Gospel.     We  certainly  know  that  Elizabeth  could  read,  for 
her  husband,  though  dumb,  had  communicated  to  her  the  name  of 
her  son,  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  he  did  so  to  her,  as  he 
did  later  on  to  his  kinsfolk,  by  writing.     The  hymn  itself  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  beautiful  prayer  of  Hannah  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  Samuel  more  than  one  thousand  years  before,  and  it  is  comforting 
io  think  that  women  even  then  knew  passages  of  the  Bible  by  heart. 
In  the  words  uttered  by  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  occur  the  following : 
Xalf^  ic€xapirivfi€i/Tf,  a  play  of  words  of  extreme  elegance.     It  may 
be  presumed,  that  the  words  of  the  angel  found  their  way  to  Mary's 
understanding  in  the  only  language,  which  she  could  have  under- 
stood, and  that  was  Aramaic,  and  in  the  Syriac  version,  dated  200  a. d., 
and  Delitzsch's  Hebrew  version  of  the  present  time,  no  such  play 
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of  words  can  be  supplied  from  the  word- store  of  those  kindred 
languages ;  for  how  much,  then,  of  these  beautiful  Christian  hymns 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Luke's  inspired  touch  can  never  be  known. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  translations  of  precious  Aramaic  fragments, 
which  had  survived  either  in  the  memories,  or  the  note-books,  of 
some  of  the  second  generation  of  Christians.  To  those  who  accept 
inspiration  as  an  illuminating  influence,  not  a  physical  or  intellec- 
tual coercion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  facing  these  difficulties. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  Virgin  was  the  informant,  from  whose  lips  or 
writings  Luke  gathered  this  wonderful  chapter,  it  is  strange  that 
John,  who  took  her  to  his  home,  and  no  doubt  lived  with  her  till 
death,  never  alludes  to  these  details. 

With  regard  to  Peter  and  John,  the  Galilean  fishermen  who  led 
the  great  crusade,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  were  reputed  to 
be  **  a^{pa^fimoi  koi  lliw-rai,^^  which  certainly  means  ignorant  of 
letters.  The  Pharisees  had,  however,  said  the  name  of  our  Lord : 
**  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?"  Here 
they  erred,  as  our  Lord  read  from  the  Boll  of  Scripture  at  Nazareth, 
and  on  anotlier  occasion  wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  ground.  Of 
neither  of  His  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  have  we  any  such  evidence. 
Jerome  tells  us:  **  (Habebat)  Petrus  Marcum  interpretem,  cujus 
Evangelium  Petro  narrante,  et  illo  sciibente  compositum  est."  If 
Pet^r  helped  Mark  with  the  matter  of  his  Gospel,  it  is  possible, 
that  Mark  helped  Peter  in  the  composition  and  writing  of  his 
first  Epistle  ;  at  any  rate,  his  name  appears  in  a  very  marked  way 
in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  last  chapter,  and  he  is  described  as 
^taOtjTjj^  Kal  tp^Tjuevry^  rieywv.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
liow  an  old  fisherman  of  Galilee,  past  the  prime  of  life,  was 
able  to  write  Epistles  in  good  grammatical  style  in  a  foreign  , 
language.  Old  fishermen,  who  take  up  a  different  kind  of  business 
in  middle  life,  are  generally  unable  to  write  a  decently  expressed 
and  spelt  letter  in  their  own  language,  much  less  in  a  language, 
wliich  they  had  never  seriously  learned.  We  must  all  feel  that, 
however  quickly  we  may  pick  up  the  power  of  talking  a  foreign 
language  in  middle  life,  we  fight  shy  of  writing  a  letter,  especially 
on  a  subject  of  grave  importance.  Is  there  a  single  ordained 
minister  of  any  church  in  England,  who,  unless  of  French  extrac- 
tion or  education,  would  venture  to  publish  a  written  sermon  in 
French,  though  there  are  many  who  can  converse  with  tolerable 
accuracy  ?  We  are  told  that  Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  station,  epoch,  and 
environment,  shrank  from  the  difficult  task  of  mastering  Greek, 
though  wo  know  what  a  master  he  was  of  the  Latin  language,  one 
so  closely  allied  in  structure  and  word-store  to  the  Greek,  and  yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  somehow  or  other  Peter,  a  fisherman, 
between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  managed  to  write  two  Epistles 
in  excellent  Greek,  though  his  native  vernacular,  the  Aramaic,  was 
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totally  different  in  every  particular,  and  he  himself  was  uneducatiHl 
asd  untrained  in  literary  subjects.  Now  we  may  assume  that  Peter 
dictated  the  matter  of  his  Kpistles  to  ''  his  son  "  Mark,  who  was  a 
Hellenist  of  Cyprus,  as  public  officers  in  India  dictate  elaborate 
jadgments  on  suits,  decided  by  them  in  the  courts  in  India,  to  the 
trained  native  clerk,  who  carefully  draws  up  the  draft  for  the 
pmual  and  correction  of  the  judge,  who  is  responsible  for  eveiy 
point  of  the  argument,  and  for  the  turn  of  every  expression.  It  is 
noteworthy  he  calls  himself  Wi-rpo^ ;  Paul  spoke  of  him  us  Kri<f)a^  ; 
James  as  ^vfiewv  (Acts  xv.  14).  Let  us  consider  the  story  told  in 
Acts  ix.  36-41.  The  woman  at  Joppa  was  named  "Tabitha'*  in 
Aramaic,  and  **  Dorcas  "  in  Greek :  both  words  mean  '*  a  doe,  or 
roe."  When  Pett^r  went  up  into  the  upper  room,  he  addressed  the 
dead  body  as  '•  Tabitha,"  using  his  own  and  presumably  her  own 
language :  the  widows,  who  wept,  showed  the  garments,  which 
**  ^  l6pKa9  "  had  made,  because  Luke  in  his  Greek  narrative  called 
her  so,  though,  when  he  quotes  the  words  of  Peter,  he  writes 
"Tabitha."  The  inference  is  that  Peter  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and 
Lake  wrote  in  Greek. 

The  case  of  John  is,  in  some  respects,  more  difficult,  and  in  some 
respects  easier  than  that  of  Peter.  He  was  quite  a  young  man 
when  our  Lord  left  the  earth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  a  long 
period  at  Ephesus,  in  Ionia,  amidst  a  Greek  population,  in  ease  and 
dignity.  All  the  disciples,  who  knew  the  Lord  sixty  years  before, 
had  passed  away,  and  many  also  of  the  second  generation,  who  had 
had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles  and  Disciples.  John's  state- 
ments are  quite  free  from  the  possibility  of  contemporaneous 
criticism.  Everything  had  changed.  The  Temple  had  disappeared, 
the  Christian  Chui^ch  was  separated  from  the  Jewish  ;  we  feel  in 
John's  Gospel,  that  we  are  entering  another  world  as  regards 
LiDguage,  style,  and  ideas. 

Written  documents  of  the  kind  described  before  may  have  been 

handed  down  and  been  current  in  the  Church.     The  aged  Apostle 

may,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  discourses  at  Ephesus,  have  re- 

jieated  the  conversations  of  his  Lord,  but  the  time  had  come,  when 

it  was  felt  necessary  to  close  the  record  of  the  inspired  writings 

absolutely,  for  spurious  gospels  were  coming  into  existence,   and 

diverse   heresies   were  springing  up.     Explanations  are  given  by 

John  of  Jewish  customs  and  Aramaic   words,   which   shows,  that 

a  different  class  of  readers  was  addressed  in  a  different  state  of 

culture,  and  with  a  different  environment  of  knowled;;e,  prejudices 

and  preconceptions.     Sometimes  the  manner,  in  which  the  Apostle 

exprci^sed  himself,  or  rather  in  which  his  amanuensis  took  down 

his  wortls,  causes  ambiguity  ;  for  insttmce,  eifpifKafiev  tou  Metrtriai/f 

o  itrri  fi€0€p^ijvev6u.€uov  Xpiaro^,  John  i.  41.     In  this  passage,  and 

John  iv.  24,  the  word  *'  Messiah  "  appears,  and  nowhere  else.     The 

meauing  of  the  Hebrew  word  had   been   forgotten,    when   John 
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wrote  ;  but  when  the  Synoptists  wrote,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
explanation.  Again,  in  John  i.  43,  our  Lord  remarks :  **  Thou 
shalt  be  called  Kephas ; "  the  amanuensis  adds,  **  which  is  by 
interpretation  a  stone."  So  also :  "  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam,  which  is  by  interpretntion  *  sent.'  "  It  would  scarcely  be 
believed  that  these  two  passages  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
argument,  that  our  Lord  spoke  Greek  to  His  Apostlci),  and  that  the 
woman  of  Samaria  spoke  Greek  to  Him,  and  that  the  two  fishermen 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Andrew  and  Peter,  communicated  to  each 
other  in  ordinary  conversation  in  Greek.  All  that  it  shows  is,  that 
a  period  of  time  had  elapsed,  which  rendered  an  explanation  of  the 
word  necessary,  but  not  so  great  a  period  as  caused  the  word  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  word  Xpttmavot  is  never  used  by  John,  and  in  fact  only 
occurs  twice  in  the  Acts  and  once  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter ;  in  all 
three  times.  It  is  a  hybrid  word :  a  Greek  root  with  a  Latin 
suffix.  It  was  probably  a  term  of  reproach,  or  used  in  a  hostile 
sense.  Events  repeat  themselves,  for  in  British  India  it  was,  in 
my  time,  a  term  of  reproach.  In  visiting  a  native  Christiaa 
village,  I  happened  to  ask  in  Hindustani  an  aged  convert,  when  he 
became  a  **  Christian.*'  The  missionary  checked  me,  and  asked  me 
not  to  use  that  term,  but  ''Masihi,*'  and  I  remark,  that  in  the 
Hindustdni  Bible,  in  Acts  xxvii.  28,  Agrippa  says  to  Paul,  **  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Masihi;"  but  St.  Peter,  iv.  16,  ac- 
cepting the  term  as  one  of  abuse,  is  represented  in  the  Hindustani 
Bible  as  stating,  *'  if  any  suffer  as  a  Krxstian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed."  Perhaps  the  Church  at  Ephesus  had  the  same  feelings, 
and  we  can  understand  them.  To  call  a  man  **  a  Turk  "  in  London 
is  an  insult ;  it  is  an  honour  to  be  so  called  in  Constantinople. 

In  considering  the  language  used  by  John  in  his  writings,  I 
must  assume,  and  ask  my  readers  to  accept,  for  sake  of  argument, 
the  theory  propounded  by  judicious  scholars,  that  the  Revelation 
was  written  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Epistles  and 
Gospel.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  serious  grammaticid 
errors  in  the  Revelation.  In  Rev.  i.  5,  we  read,  airo  'I^^oi) 
X/)i<rroi),  o  fiap-Tv^  6  witno^ ;  there  are  many  more  errors  of  grammar 
of  a  kind,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  inaccuracy  of  the  text. 
The  English  translation  in  a  language  free  from  the  trammels  of 
number,  case  and  gender,  does  not  exhibit  these  defects.  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  remarks:  "This  book  studiously 
**  disregards  the  law  of  *  Gentile'  syntax  ;  it  Christianizes  Hebrew 
**  words  and  clothes  them  in  Evangelical  dress,  and  consecrates 
**  them  to  Christ."  And  again  :  **  The  reader  is  to  be  prepared  for 
**  combinations  independent  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  and 
**  having  a  grammar  of  their  own,  ths  grammar  of  impinUion  " 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  style  of  commentary ;  it  seems  a  degra- 
dation of  the  Scriptures,  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
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Grammar,  which  is  the  method,  unconsciously  adopted  by  past 
generations  of  expressing  their  sentiments  by  articulated  sounds 
and  sentence-moulds.  To  say  that  inspiration  has  anything  to  do 
irith  the  structure  of  sentences,  or  observance  of  grammatical 
rules,  is  as  absurd  as  the  remark  of  a  certain  king,  '*  Ego  sum  rex 
**Poloni8B,  et  super  Grammaticam." 

1  have  taken  the  trouble  of  comparing  all  the  verses,  in  which 
these  errors  occur,  with  the  version  iuto  Latin  by  Jerome,  into 
German  by  Luther,  and  into  Sanskrit  by  Carey,  these  three  being 
languages,  which  are  analogous  in  their  rules  of  structure  and 
concord,  and  I  do  not  find  that  these  translators  have  in  any  single 
instance  paid  attention  to  the  grammar  of  inspiration. 

The  explanation  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  The  Eevelation 
was  written  in  Patmos,  a  small  and  sparsely  inhabited  island ;  the 
Apostle  himself  was  then  a  tyro  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek-written 
composition,  and  in  that  out-of-the-way  spot  he  had  not  the 
assistance  of  a  skilled  amanuensis,  which  could  be  supplied  to  him 
at  Ephesus,  when  he  commenced  his  later  labours,  which,  as  Greek 
compositions,  are  above  criticism ;  the  errors  are  just  such  as  a 
Semite  would  make  in  first  dealing  with  an  Arian  language,  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  English  and  Persian,  gender,  case, 
and  number  are  a  chief  feature.  We  all  know  what  blunders 
Englishmen  make,  who  attempt  to  write  French  and  German.  The 
British  official  in  British  India,  when  out  upon  some  expedition  of 
political  or  police  importance,  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  use 
of  the  best  amanuensis,  whom  he  can  lav  hold  of  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  village,  to  communicate  with  his  subordinates  at  a  distance, 
who  know  not  a  word  of  English  ;  and  the  production,  when  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  head-office,  raises  a  pitying  smile  in  the 
countenance  of  the  skilled  draftsman. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  claim  infallibility  for  subjective  con- 
siderations in  matters  of  pure  Science,  and  to  improvise  miracles  to 
account  for  the  inaccuracy  of  a  Greek  sentence  or  the  unexplained 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  by  an  unlettered  man.  The 
servants  of  the  Lord  are  quite  as  well  equipped,  and  vice  versd,  to 
maintain  His  honour  now,  as  they  were  in  the  first  century.  If 
from  purely  linguistic,  and,  therefore,  scientific  grounds,  we  are 
drawn  to  a  particular  conclusion,  it  would  be  cowardly  to  say,  that 
theology  is  above  grammar.  We  in  this  way  add  an  additional 
poison  to  the  shafts  of  an  adversary.  Our  cause  is  a  good  one, 
and  nan  egit  tali  auxilio, 

John  clearly  thought  in  Aramaic,  and  we  recognize  a  Semitic 
mind  in  an  Arian  dress.  His  Gospel  is  the  most  distinctly  Hebraic 
of  all  four,  i.e,  tinged  with  the  phenomena  of  a  Semitic  language 
in  the  construction  of  sentences;  thus  often  in  the  judicial  decisions 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  judge,  though  grammatical,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  can  be  traced  by  the  turn  of  the  sentences,  the  form  of  the 
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argument^  and  the  going  direct  to  the  point.  Two  strong  points' 
used  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  argument,  that  the  Lord  con- 
veyed His  message  in  the  Apocalypse  to  John  in  the  Greek 
language. 

1.  That  He  calls  Himself  Alpha  and  Omega,  which  clearly 
apply  solely  to  the  Greek  alphabet. 

2.  That  in  Rev.  xiv.  i8  the  Apostle  indicates  the  number  of  the 
beast  by  a  Greek  cryptogram,  666. 

To  both  these  there  is  a  reply.  *'  Aleph  and  Thau  "  is  an  old 
Hebrew  proverb  for  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  Syriac  trans- 
lation has  returned  to  this  rendering;  the  Greek  amanuensis 
substituted  the  last  and  first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
some  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  at  the  present  day  into  the 
languages  of  barbarous  tribes,  which  use  the  Roman  alphabet,  have 
proposed  to  substitute  **  I  am  A  and  Z."  The  Apostle,  when  he 
dictated  the  cryptogram  666,  was  thinking  as  a  Hebrew :  he  had 
no  such  familiarity  with  the  Greek  alphabet  as  to  base  his  sayings 
upon  it.  The  Aramaic  language  had  a  well-known  written 
character,  and  each  letter  had  a  numeri(?al  value,  and  666  resolves 
itself  without  difficulty  into  **  Neron  Kesar,'*  and  no  doubt  the 
Emperor  Nero,  who  slew  Peter  and  Paul,  was  intended.  However, 
the  only  interest  attached,  as  <ar  as  the  present  subject  is  con- 
cerned, to  this  solution  is,  that  no  argument  in  favour  of  Greek 
being  the  language  of  the  Apostle  can  be  based  upon  it,  but  the 
contrary. 

In  his  old  age  the  Apostle  drew  upon  a  store  of  sanctified 
recollections,  and  wrote  his  Gospel ;  thore  is  no  evidence,  that  he 
had  seen  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  his  Gospel  has  a  supplementary 
character.  We  all  know  how  in  old  age  tho  nearer  Past,  as  it  were, 
vanishes  away,  and  tho  far-off  Past  comes  before  the  recollection. 
Aged  people  recount  in  great  detail,  and  accurately,  conversations 
which  took  place  half  a  century  before :  there  is  a  peculiar  illu- 
mination round  the  setting  sun. 

In  this  Gospel  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  Saviour's  words,  which 
had  clearly  passed  through  the  lenses  of  a  loving  heart,  and 
thoughtful  mind,  just  as  any  one  would  recall  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  children  the  words  uttered  long  before  by  a  dead  parent.  It 
is  clear,  that  his  account  of  our  Lord's  utterances  is  not  a  mere 
chronicle,  not  the  careful  account  of  a  skilled  reporter,  not  the  con- 
nected arrangement  of  well-remembered  facts,  but  the  result  of 
deep  meditation  on  their  meaning  :  he  realized  the  grave  import- 
ance of  every  word,  and  he  dictated  in  his  old  ago,  possibly  in  his 
case  the  ipsisHima  verba  to  his  trained  Greek  amanuensis.  Subse- 
quent events  had  unconsciously  coloured  his  recollection :  we  all 
know  what  it  is  tx)  see  things  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events : 
in  no  other  Gospel  is  he  himself  called  the  beloved  disciple:  he 
alludes  to  no  miraculous  casting  out  of  devils :  mankind  had  out- 
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grown  that  mode  of  describing  particular  diseases :  he  never  uses 
the  word  **  Saddueee  '* :  the  ienn  had  been  forgotten,  but  he 
alludes  to  the  Chief  Priests,  who  were  Sadducees,  because  the  office 
had  not  been  forgotten :  he  calls  his  Master  hihaoKfiK^^  not  iina^aTa^ 
as  the  Synoptists.  He  applies  to  his  Master  the  term  ''  Eabbi " 
fire  tiroes ;  the  Synoptists  never. 

The  Lord  had  promised  him  (xiv.  26),  "  The  Holy  Spirit  will  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.'* 
ITiis  is  remarkably  fulfilled.  The  discourses  with  Nicodemus,  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
were  no  doubt  known  to  all,  though  only  recorded  in  John's  Gospel ; 
but  how  about  those  chapters  of  advice  given  at  the  Supper  table 
just  before  his  arrest?  How  could  the  Apostles  have  forgotten 
these  words  so  soon,  and  deserted  their  Master,  while  these  words 
were  still  in  their  ears  ? 

One  point  of  language  suggests  itself.  Our  Lord  raised  three 
persons  from  the  dead  ;  I  have  visited  each  of  the  spots,  where 
these  great  miracles  were  performed,  with  profound  reverence.  It 
mijjht  have  been  expected,  that  as  our  Lord  had  used  the  words 
"Talitha  Kumi,"  when  He  raised  the  daughter  of  Jainis,  the 
Evangelist  would  have  recorded  analogous  terms,  when  He  raised 
the  widow's  son.  But  Luke  records  the  words  Neai/Zo-icc,  iro/Xe^o;, 
i^tpOrj-n.  Mark  had  learnt  his  lesson  from  an  eye-witness,  Peter, 
who  was  an  Aramean,  and  remembered  the  words  uttered.  Luke 
had  learnt  his  lesson  chiefly  from  Paul,  and  others  not  eye- 
witnesses ;  he  wrote  as  a  chronicler  rather  than  a  reporter.  And 
when  Lazarus  was  raised,  John,  who  is  the  only  chronicler  of  this 
evint,  did  not  record  the  ipsissima  verba  of  his  Lord,  but  supplied  a 
translation,  Ad^ape  cevpo  e^tv.  We  see  the  process  :  Peter  remem- 
biTed  the  words  of  his  Lord,  and  Mark,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
life-like  sketch,  took  them  down.  Luke  was  an  historian,  who 
reduced  all  his  information,  whether  of  facts  or  utterances,  to 
Greek.  When  John's  time  came,  Aramaic  had  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood ;  he  may  possibly  have  been  one  of  the  few,  who  knew  it  out 
of  Palestine. 

I  shall  be  soiTy  if  any  words  of  mine,  in  these  Papers  on  the 
Languages  of  the  Xew  Testament,  may  have  distressed  any  tender 
conscience.  After  all,  if  portions  of  the  Xew  Testament  are  but 
translations,  we  must  reflect  what  a  blessing  translations  have  been 
to  the  world,  and  how  fortunate  we  are,  that  our  Faith  has  chosen 
the  best  of  the  two  alternatives.  All  false  religions  have  shrunk 
into  a  dead  language,  which  language  was  in  very  deed  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Founder,  but  which  has  ceased  to  be  intelli- 
giMe,  and  is  jealous  of  translation  into  the  vernacular.  The  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Lord  and  His  disciples,  but  through  the  channels  of  trans- 
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lations  made  from  the  earliest  periods,  and,  multiplied  to  a  pro- 
digious extent  during  this  century,  they  are  blown  over  the  world. 
In  former  years  subtle  arguments  were  based  on  the  words  of  the 
English  translation,  which  was  deemed  the  one  unquestioned  form 
for  the  English-speaking  people,  as,  indeed,  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era  the  Sept u agin t-translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  deemed  an  inspired  book,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  seemed  to  depend  on  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
We  have  got  beyond  that  stage  of  critical  obliquity.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  of  all  the  books  of,  or  antecedent  to,  the  Augustan 
age,  no  book  has  come  down  to  us  with  such  satisfying  evidence,  as 
to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  as  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  Chu&cuman,  1889. 
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II. 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Chiptek  1.     Ancient  and  Modekn  Times. 
Chajpteb  2.     Latin. 
Chaptek  3.     French. 


CHAPTER  I. -THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN  TIMES.i 

I  HATE  been  invited  by  the  Headmaster  to  speak  upon  a  most 
interesting  subject  in  my  old  School,  and  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  do  so.  I  left  Et<m  at  Election,  1840,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  but  it  is  still  with  gratitude  that  I  look  back  to  the 
sound  education,  which  I  received  under  the  headmasters  Dr.  Keate 
and  Dr.  Hawtrey  {non  sine  virgd),  and  my  tutors,  Dr.  Hawtrey, 
Bishop  Chapman,  and  dear  Hariy  Dupuis.  There  remain  at  Eton 
of  that  period  only  Archdeacon  Balston  and  Mr.  Carter,  my  school- 
fellows, and  Mr.  John  Wilder,  of  whom  I  shall  ever  think  gratefully 
for  having  **  sent  me  up  for  good  "  at  Christmas,  1834,  my  first 
out  of  twenty-one  times. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  you  all  know,  was  mainly  written  in  the 

Hebrew,    a   Semitic   language ;    but   after   the    return   from   the 

captivity  at  Babylon,  in  b.c.  536,  that  language  ceased  to  be  the 

Vernacular  of  the  people,  and  gave  way  to  a  sister-language,  the 

Aramaic,  in  which  parts  of  the    Books  of  Ezra  and   Daniel  are 

written.     Before  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Hebrew  had  become  a  dead 

language,  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans,  when  they  read 

the  Old  Testament  in   their  Synagogues,  made  use  of  Targams, 

which  were  partly  translations,  and  partly  explanations.     When 

our  Lord   read    from  the  Book   of   Isaiah  in  the   Synagogue   at 

Xazareth,  we  may  presume  that,  if  He  read  the  actual  Hebrew 

text,  He  explained  it  by  a  Targam.    Some  of  the  very  words  which 

fell  from   our  Lord's  lips  are  quoted:   **Amen,"    ** Ephphatha,'* 

"Talitha  kumi,"  and  **  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  Sabacthani,"  the  latter 

being  a  quotation  from  the  Targam  of  Psalm  xxii. ;  the  hypothesis, 

*  Address  given  on  Saturday,  February  16,   1 889,  in  the  School  Library  of 
Eton  College  to  Eton  boys  by  an  old  Etonian. 
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that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  mostly  residents  of  Galilee,  and 
uneducated  persons  in  a  humble  pt^sition  of  life,  used  the  Gret^k 
language,  cannot  be  maintained.  When  Paul  is  described  in  the 
Acts  as  addressing  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  means,  that 
he  used  the  vernacular  understood  by  the  Hebrews,  i.fi,  Aramaic. 
Ko  doubt  Paul,  a  highly- educated  man,  born  a  citizen  of  a  Gentile 
city,  spoke  both  Greek  «nd  Aramaic. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  Alexandrine 
Greek  about  150  B.C.  by  the  onler  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King 
of  Egypt.  This  translation  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  and  is  known  as  the 
Septuagint,  from  the  legendary  number  of  translators  employed. 
The  New  Testament  has  come  down  to  us  entirely  in  Greek, 
though  it  is  asserted,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  written  in  Aramaic.  Greek  became  the  Church- 
language  of  the  early  Christians,  as  the  Gospel  spread  westward 
into  a  region,  where  Greek  was  the  vernacular.  A  value  was  then 
placed  upon  the  Septuagint,  as  if  it  were  inspired,  and  this  error 
still  clings  to  the  Greek  Church.  In  those  days  no  Christian  ever 
cared  to  refer  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  but  the  Jews  preserved 
it  faithfully,  and  took  many  precautions  for  that  purpose.  About 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  old  Phoenician 
Hebrew  character,  which  still  survives  in  Samaritan  texts,  gave 
way  before  the  square- written  characters  so  well  known  as  the 
Hebrew.  When  Moses  is  exhibited  in  stutues  or  pictures  holding 
the  tables  of  stone  with  the  Decalogue  writt<.»n  in  the  square 
Hebrew  character,  an  anachronism  is  committed.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  the  square- written  character  had  been  adopted  in  our 
Lord's  time  is  proved  by  His  remark  **  that  one  jot  or  tittle  would 
not  pass  away  '*  {tuna  eu  ?/  fita  Kfpaia)^  which  would  not  have 
applied  to  the  old  written  character,  or  to  the  Greek  Uncials. 

It  cannot  bo  impressed  upon  our  convictions  too  strongly,  that 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  Church  there  was  a  strong 
desire  and  universal  practice  to  convey  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to 
the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  a  letter  to  Paulinus  a.d.  ^95, 
Jerome  remarks  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  spirit :  **  Et  de  Jerusalem, 
et  de  Britannia,  ©qualiter  patet  aula  cccli.*'  In  every  false  religion, 
such  as  the  Brahmanical,  Buddhist,  and  Mahometan,  and  every 
corrupted  form  of  the  true  religion,  such  as  the  Koman,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Georgian,  Slavonic,  Syriac,  Koptic,  and  Ethiopic,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  keep  the  sacred  books  in  an  unknown  and 
obsolete  language,  and  restrict  the  laity  and  the  female  sex  to  oral 
instruction,  or  reading  of  selections,  or  metrical  versions,  constructed 
by  the  priests.  Such  instruction  may  possibly  be  good  and  faithful, 
but  it  varies  i'rom  generation  to  generation,  and  is  imperfect.  For 
instance,  sixty  years  ago  Dr.  Keate  used  every  Sunday  to  read  one 
of  Blair's  Sermons  in  the  Upper  School,  and  called  it  **  prose." 
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Br.  Hawtrey  used  other  books  of  the  period,  but  they  would 
not  go  down  now.  Moreover,  the  revelation,  which  has  been 
made  to  man,  is  a  message  in  its  entirety  to  each  human 
conscience,  and,  as  the  vehicle  of  words  and  sentences  be- 
comes gradually  antiquated  and  unintelligible,  it  must  be 
translated.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  place  any  limitation  on 
the  great  plan  of  Salvation,  and  must  consider  the  Bible  as  a 
precious  legacy  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
from  one  country  to  another,  from  one  language  to  another. 
Wycliffe  put  the  matter  cleurly  when  he  wrote  :  **  Since  secular 
**  men  should  assuredly  understand  the  Faith,  it  should  be  taught 
"  them  in  whatever  language  is  best  known  to  them.'*  Some  of  you 
recollect  that  fine  passage  in  the  **  Agamemnon  ''  of  JElschylus,  312: 

TOtoiS    eroi^oi  \a^'jra^(f)opu)V  vofioif 
aXXo9  Trap^  uWov  BiaSoxai9  irXijpovfiepoi, 

It  is  the  link,  that  connects  us  with  the  Church  in  the 
Catacombs,  the  golden  cord  that  unites  the  humble  translator, 
now  at  work  in  Central  Africa  or  the  New  Hebrides,  with 
Luther,  and  Bede,  and  Wycliffe,  and  Ulfilas,  and  Jerome, 
and  Origen,  and  the  seventy  scholars  of  Alexandria,  who  set 
the  great  example  of  rendering  the  sacred  books  of  one  race 
into  the  language  of  another,  and  established  the  great  principle 
of  doctrinal  continuity,  based  upon  the  oracles  of  God,  ever 
re-appearing  in  a  new  combination  of  sounds,  syllables  and 
sentences.  The  light  shining  through  a  crystal  appears  in  different 
colours,  but  it  is  the  same  light. 

The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  recruited  from  the  lower  classes 
of  Rome,    was   not   long   content   with   the    Greek   version,    and 
several  translations  were   made  into  Latin,  the  earliest  being   a 
gilt  of  the  Church  in  North  Africa  to  its  mother  Church  in  Italy. 
Many   saints   sutfered  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the  old   Latin 
versions.      A    dangerous   divergence    of  texts    soon    troubled    the 
Church,    and  Jerome  was  commissioned  by   Damasus,    Bishop  of 
Rome,   in  the  year   385,   to  revise  the  whole,   and  put  forth  an 
approved    version.     He    was  a  most  capable   man,   and  used  the 
Septuagint  as  the  basis  for  the  Old  Testament.     Accompanied  by 
two  holy  Koman  ladies,  he  settled  at  Bethlehem,  and  after  he  had 
completed  his  first  revision,  the  conviction  was  forced  upoii  him, 
that  the  suggestion  of  Origen  in  his  **  Hexapla  "  was  the  right 
one,   and  that  he  ought  to  make  a  fresh  and  distinct  translation 
from  the   Hebrew  text;  this  venerable  work   was  known  as  the 
Vulgate.     He  was  not  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and  he  had  no 
critical  appliances,  and  he  lived  one  thousand  years  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing.     His  work   was  committed  to  the  precarious 
charge  of  manuscripts  prepared  from  century  to  century  by  ignorant, 
careless,    audacious,     and,    in    some    cases,    fraudulent    copyists. 
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It  is  astonishiDg  to  read  of  the  liberties  taken  by  copyists.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  critical  conscience  did  not  exist.  Glosses,  written 
in  the  margin  by  one  generation,  crept  into  the  text  in  the  next 
)2eneration  ;  passages  were  altered  to  render  the  supposed  meaning 
intelligible ;  there  was  no  public  or  learned  criticism  to  control  the 
copyist  working  in  the  cloisters  of  a  convent  under  particular 
theological  iufluences.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  was  the  very  first  out-turn  of  the  new 
power  of  the  printing-press,  cannot  be  accepted,  as  if  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Jerome,  yet  it  is  most  valuable.  A  study  of  the 
Vulgate  converted  Luther  and  the  Reformers. 

After  a  usage  of  one  thousand  years,  it  was  declared  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1542  a.d.,  to  be  the  only  authorized  medium, 
in  which  the  Gospel  could  be  conveyed  to  the  laity.  The  Church 
of  Rome  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  had  left  the 
high  road  of  Bible-truth  for  the  tortuous  path  of  mediaeval  error, 
At  a  later  period  translations  of  the  Vulgate  were  made,  under 
Episcopal  sanction,  into  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Polish,  and  German,  and  published  in  avowed  antagonism  to 
Protestant  versions. 

The  main  stream  of  Christianity  flowed  westward  to  Europe; 
still  there  remained  Churches  in  the  west  of  Asia  and  north-east 
comer  of  Africa,  and  the  early  Church  cared  for  them  also. 
The  Syriac  tnmslation  was  the  gift  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
a  Greek-8}.eaking  Church,  in  200  a.d.,  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  who  knew  not  Greek.  This  language  was  akin  to 
Aramaic,  but  had  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  It  is  a  cogent 
reply  to  those,  who  fondly  urge  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
used  the  Greek  language,  that  two  hundred  years  later  the  Church 
of  Syria  required  a  translation  in  the  vernacular,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  Greek  and  Roman  influences,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  all  indigenous  culture.  The  Old  Testament  was  a 
direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Syriac  manuscripts, 
which  have  survived  to  our  time,  have  been  valuable  as  checks  on 
the  Greek  and  Roman  copyists.  This  version  is  still  used  for 
liturgical  purposes  by  the  Syriac  Churches  in  Mesopotamia  and 
South  India,  though  Arabic  is  the  vernacular  of  the  one,  and 
Malayalam  of  the  other. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a  population  which  did  not  speak  Greek, 
but  made  use  of  the  latest,  and  now  extinct,  corrupted  form  of  the 
great  Egyptian  language,  which,  through  the  vehicles  of  Demotic, 
Hieratic,  and  Hieroglyphic  papyri  and  lapidary  inscriptions,  can 
be  traced  back  for  a  period  exceeding  four  thousand  years.  The 
Church  of  Alexandria,  itself  Greek -speaking,  recognized  the  right 
of  its  members,  who  did  not  know  Greek,  to  have  personal  access 
to  the  story  of  their  risen  Saviour,  and  translations  were  made  in 
three  dialects,  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bashmuric,  showing  their 
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inxietj  that  the  millions  of  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Eg3rpt,  in  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries,  should,  as  the  best 
a&tadote  to  heresies,  not  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance.  Copies 
of  that  translation,  found  like  waste-paper  in  boxes  in  the  convents 
of  the  Nitron  Lake,  and  forgotten  by  a  race,  which  had  changed 
th(!ir  language  to  Arabic,  have  brought  home  certain  precious 
eontribotions  to  our  Scriptural  knowledge.  It  has  its  own 
peculiar  written  character. 

To  the  south  of  Egypt  is  the  great  country  of  Abyssinia,  which 
is  indebted  to  AJexandria  for  its  being  nominally,  only  nominally, 
in  the  category  of  Christian  nations.  Before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  a  translation  was  made  of  the  Bible  into 
Ethiopic  or  6iz,  now  a  dead  language,  but  then  the  language 
of  the  natives,  in  a  peculiar  written  character.  Among  the 
M3S.  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  the  unique  copies  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Adam,  and  some  books  found  in  the 
records  of  no  other  Church. 

From  the  north  about  that  period  a  pressure  of  the  Goths  was 
taking  place  on  the  Koman  Empire  :  they  were  heathens,  the 
advance-guard  of  the  great  Teutonic  branch  of  the  ethnic  family, 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  The  Church  at  Constantinople 
thought  it  their  duty  to  give  the  Gospel  to  these  heathen  in  the 
same  spirit,  that  Britons  now  exhibit  to  the  people  of  India,  of  China, 
of  Japan,  of  Africa,  of  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and  North 
and  South  America.  A  great  man  named  Ulfilas,  Bishop  of  the 
MoBso-Goths,  who  dwelt  in  Bulgaria  (as  now  called),  born  a 
heathen  in  a.d.  318,  and  baptized  at  Constantinople,  undertook 
the  translation  from  the  Greek  in  an  alphabet  formed  by  himself 
for  the  purpose.  A  celebrated  fragmentary  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation, dating  back  to  the  fifth  century,  is  shown  at  Upsala  in 
Sweden. 

In  that  same  century  was  held  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
some  young  Armenians  came  to  it,  their  object  being  to  buy 
correct  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek.  Young  Armenians 
had  been  sent  to  Alexandria  to  study  Greek,  and,  on  their  return, 
under  the  guidance  of  Miesrob,  who  had  already  translated  the 
Bible  from  Syriac  into  Armenian,  they  set  about  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  into  the  same  language,  and  accomplished  it.  The  debt, 
which  they  owed  to  Europe,  has  in  these  last  days  been  repaid. 
for  in  the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice  has  been  found  an  old 
Armenian  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  of  the  second  century, 
showing  clearly,  that  the  four  Gospels  must  have  existed  at  an 
anterior  date,  whatever  critics  may  argue  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  valley  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  is  a  country 
called  Georgia,  now  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  This  is  the 
region  known  in  ancient  times  as  Colchis,  whence  Jason  stole 
the  golden  fleece,  and  to  these  mountains,  according  to  the  Poets, 


so 
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Prometbeus  was  chained  as  a  punishment  for  the  benefits  confeired 
by  him  on  mankind.  The  inhabitants  had  accepted  Christianity, 
and  in  the  sixth  century,  to  supply  a  want  felt,  young  men  were 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  study  the  Greek  language,  and  this  enabled 
them,  on  their  return,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Georgian 
language,  the  first  language  in  Asia  belonging  neither  to  the  Ajrian 
nor  Semitic  family,  which  had  been  so  honoured,  and  in  a  writttm 
character  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Teutonic  races,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  Home  up  to  a 
certain  time,  had  been  pushed  forward  to  the  West  by  hordes  of 
a  different  though  kimired  origin,  the  Slavs,  and  the  vast  plains 
of  Russia  had  been  occupied,  and  the  settlers  had  accepted 
Christianity  from  Constantinople.  As  if  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
law,  which  could  not  be  broken,  two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
sons  of  a  Greek  noble  at  Thessalonica,  both  learned  men,  and 
occupying  high  social  positions,  which  had  enabled  them  to 
acquire  the  lunguago  of  the  Slavonic  barbarians,  retired  into  a 
convent  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  Bible,  before  the  close 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  a  form  of  written  character  invented  by 
themselves,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Cyril. 

The  same  fatality  overtook  all  these  translations :  the  spirituality 
of  the  Church,  which  used  them,  was  dried  up,  and  the  language 
had  become  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  though  still  clung  to  by  an 
ignorant  and  unworthy  priesthood.  The  Gothic  language  peri-^hed 
entirely  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  others  survive,  and  are  used 
rtither  to  obscure  than  to  teach  truth.  A  part  of  the  duty  of 
Bible  Societies  is  to  supply  the  Bible  in  the  modem  vernaculars 
to  Churches,  starving  under  the  shadow  of  old  and  venerable,  yet 
dead  trees,  which  no  longer  bear  leaves  and  fruit,  for  the  healing 
and  feeding  of  the  nations. 

In  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  the  Gospel  never  obtained  a  foothold. 
The  Arabic  language  was,  however,  destined  to  play  a  mighty  part 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  false  religion,  and  as 
the  invigorator  by  its  contact,  and  linguistic  amalgamation,  of  some 
of  the  greatest  languages  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  were  made  into  Arabic  as  early  as  the  lifetime  of  Mahomet, 
who  died  a.d.  632  ;  from  which,  as  he  knew  no  other  language,  he 
must  have  gleaned  his  imperfect  and  distorted  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  Had  such  a  translation  of  the  Bible  as  now  exists  in 
Arabic  been  at  the  disposal  of  that  great  high-souled  and  earnest 
man,  how  different  would  probably  have  been  his  utterances  ! 
how  different  the  creed  of  his  followers ! 

Still  further  to  the  east  is  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  provinces  speak  a  language  called  Persian. 
A  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made  by  a  Jew  from  the 
Syriac.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  ^t  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  ninth  century  a.d.,  as  the   Tower  of  Babel  is  called  the 
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Tower  of    Baghdad,    a  city,   of   which   the    foundation    date   is 
known,  ▲.!>.  827. 

Let  me  cast  one  glance  at  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  By  the 
nngalar  good  fortune  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  in 
all  the  early  efforts  of  Christians  they  had  a  conspicuous  part.  They 
reoeired  the  Gospel  early;  one  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs, 
St  Alban,  died  at  Yerulam  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  their  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  were  early  in  the  field,  Columba.  Colurabanus, 
Aidan,  and  Boniface.  They  were  foremost  in  the  Crusades,  fore- 
most in  Bible-translation,  and  in  the  Reformation.  CsBdmon,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  wrote  a  metrical  version,  but 
Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  versions  of  the  Latin  Bible  are  found. 
The  Venerable  Bede,  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  (a.d.  735),  gave 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  translation  of  John's  Gospel.  King  Alfred 
the  Great  took  part  in  the  trnnslation  of  the  Bible,  and  prefixed 
some  chapters  of  Exodus  to  his  Code  of  Laws  in  a.d.  890.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  Glossary  of  the  four  Gospels,  dated  a.d.  900,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  tenth  century  another  Anglo-Saxon 
Tersion  was  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the  MS.  is  in  the 
Bodleian.  There  exists  also  a  copy  of  Paul's  Epistles  with  Irish, 
or  Erse,  interlineal  Glosses  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

This  completes  the  story  of  the  different  languages  to  which  the 

Bible  was  committed  at  a  period    antecedent  to    the    Norman 

Conquest  of  England:    i.  Hebre>v;    2.  Aramaic;    3.  Samaritan; 

4.  Greek;    5.  Syriac ;    6.  Latin;    7.    8.    9.    (3  Dialects)   Koptic; 

10.  Ethiopic;     11.   Gothic;     12.   Armenian;     13.    Georgian;     \\, 

SlsTonic;  15.  Arabic;  16.  Persian;  17.  An^lo-Saxon ;  18.  Old-Erse. 

There  was  a  dense  silence  for  three  centuries,  and  a  dark  period 

preceded  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.     Oriental  travellers  know 

well  the  darkness,  that  precedes  the  coming  of  the  morning.    It  was 

a  darkness   of  ignorance,    superstition,    priestcraft,    and   bigotry. 

Latin  had  died  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people ;    a  new  birth  of 

Temacular  forms  of  speech  had  taken  place;  but  the  Romish  Church 

was  blind  in  spite  of  warnings.     The  first  effort  of  Protestants  was 

to  get  at  the  inspired  records  of  their  faith,  and  give  them  to  the 

people.     The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  above  alluded  to  were  justly 

appealed   to   by   the   Reformers   in   England,    as  a   proof  of  the 

continuity   of   vernacular  versions,    and   the   right    of    Christian 

Churches  to  have  the  Bible  in  the  language  understood  by  men, 

women,    and   children.      To    Wycliffe,    the  morning-star   of    the 

Reformation,   in    a.d.    1380,   temp.  Richard   II.,  belongs  the   high 

honour  of  completing  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scripture  in  1 9. 

English.     At  nearly  the  same  time,  and  20.  before  the  appearance 

of  Jerome   of    Prague  and  Huss  in  Bohemia,    a   translation   had 

come  into   existence.     21.   A  German  version  was   made   at  the 

expensf  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  a.d.  1405,  and  exists  in  the 

Vienna  Library.    22.  A  translation  into  ProveD9al  dates  back  to  a.d. 
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1 179,  and  23.  one  into  Flemish  to  a.b.  1300.  These  existed  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Eeformation,  in  all  twenty-three  translations. 
Subsequent  to  that  mighty  unbarring  of  the  doors  of  the  closed 
temples  of  religion  and  knowledge,  the  following  versions  sprang 
into  existence :  i.  Welsh;  2.  Gaelic;  3.  Erse;  4. Manx;  5.  French; 
b.  Basque;  7.  Dutch;  S.Norwego-Danish;  9.  Swedish;  10.  Spanish; 
1 1.  Italian  ;  12.  Kouman  ;  13.  Buss ;  14.  Osmanli  Turki;  15.  Old 
Norse;  16.  Lapp;  17.  Finn;  18.  Lithu ;  19.  Pole;  20.  21.  Wend, 
(2  Dialects);  22.  Magyar;  23.  Romansch ;  24.  Lett;  25.  Kamiola; 
26.  Ehst;  27.  Nogai  Turki  (twenty -seven  Languages).  The 
invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  reintroduction  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  of  Western  scholars,  made 
a  mighty  change.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  actoally 
printed  and  published,  in  a.b.  1462.  Erasmus  put  forth  his 
Greek  edition  at  Basle  in  a.d.  15 16,  followed  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  a.d.  1520.  Texts  were  compared,  translations 
revised,  -and  copies  multiplied.  Bohemian  was  the  first  living 
language  printed.  In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  being 
explored  or  discovered,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  was  being  obtained ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  good  and  holy  men  of  that 
period,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  supply  the  heathen  and  Mahometan 
world  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  a  systematic 
way  to  re-introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  fallen  Churches  of  Western  Asia, 
and  North -East  Africa.  They  were  content  to  feed  themselves 
with  the  bread  of  life ;  but  it  was  not  revealed  to  them,  nor 
was  it  brought  home  to  their  consciences  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Jesus  died  for  all,  that  Christ  from  the  Cross  looked  down 
upon  the  poor  heathen  also,  and  that  the  so-called  dogs  had  a 
congenital  right  to  the  crumbs  from  the  Christian's  table. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  bright  exception.  John  Eliot 
was  bom  in  a.d.  1604,  and  went  to  New  England  in  a.d.  1631. 
Ho  learnt  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  i.  who  then 
dwelt  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  which  has  outlived  the  race,  religion,  and 
language ;  for  all  have  passed  away.  The  Bible  survives  as  the 
language  of  a  dead  nation.  He  had  no  helps  in  his  work  such 
as  men  have  now;  his  method  was,  **  Prayers  and  pains  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
world  some  laymen  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  translated 
the  Bible  into  Malay,  2.  In  a.d.  1668  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Holland,  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
A.D.  1723,  both  in  the  Eoman  and  Arabic  written  characters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  who  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Portuguese  3. 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  who  spoke  that 
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langaage;  and  this  was  the  first  vernacular  translation,  that  reached 
that  priest-ridden  land  (Portugal),  and  the  one  which,  in  a  revised 
furm,  is  still  in  use.      In  South  India,   Ziegenbalg,   the   Banish 
missioDary,  printed,  in  a.d.   1714,  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Tamil,  4.  and  had  done  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  he 
died;  but  his  great  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  1727.     In  a.d.  1661 
GraTius,   a  Dutch  pastor  in    Batavia,    printed  a    translation  of 
the  Oospels  of   Matthew   and  John  in  one  of  the  languages  of 
the   aboriginal  tribes  of  the   Island  of  Formosa,  5.  within  the 
empire  of  China.      The    language  is  still  scarcely  known,   for 
before  the  edition  was  circulated  the  mission  was  uprooted.     In 
Ceylon,   before  a.d.    1783,  the  Dutch  Government  had  promoted 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  into 
SinhaJi,  6.  and  they  were  printed  at  Colombo.     Thus  there  were 
in  all  of  this  period  thirty-three  translations.     In  some  lists  I  find 
allusions  to  a  translation,  into  Osmanli  Turki,  and  Hindustani  in 
Asia,  and  Eskimo  in  America,  but  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons 
to  admit  them  on  my  list.     I  am  dealing  with  facts. 

Two  reflections  arise  from  these  facts.  The  Dutch  supplied 
trsnslatioDS  in  Malay,  Formosa,  and  Sinhdli,  and  the  Danish  in 
Tamil,  while  the  British  had  done  nothing  in  Asia.  In  the 
following  century  they  made  up  for  their  slackness.  The  famous 
Boman  Catholic  priest  Beschi  was  one  of  the  best  Tamil  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  was  alive  during  the  time  of  Ziegenbalg's  labours, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  translate  any  book  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  his  method  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  his 
method  of  guiding  a  Christian  Church,  did  not  require  it ;  iu  fact, 
would  not  have  survived  the  contact  with  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  Congo  in  Africa,  the  founders 
of  the  Papist  establishments  in  China,  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  Komish  Church  at  the  present  moment,  belonging  to 
any  one  of  the  great  Congregations,  labouring  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  among  tribes  and  nations  of  any  stage  of  intellectual 
culture.  Not  one  of  them  (except  the  Jesuits  at  Beirut,  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Protestant  competition,  have  put 
forth  an  excellent,  though  costly,  Arabic  Bible)  has  ever  taken 
their  converts  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Christian  truth,  but 
substituted  cunningly-devised  fables  of  legends  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  so-called  saints.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Bible-circulation  by  Protestant  agency. 

In  all,  at  the  close  of  the  second  period,  there  were,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  inclusive  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
fifty-six  versions  in  existence,  many  of  them  dead,  and  used 
only  for  liturgical  purposes,  most  of  them  incorrect,  and  requiring 
careful  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  all 
very  insuflB^ciently  distributed.      Many   nominal    Christians,    and 
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1 179,  and  23.  one  IdIo  Flemish  to  a.b.  1300.  These  existed  before 
the  duwn  of  the  Keformution,  in  all  twenty-three  translations. 
Subsequent  to  that  mighty  unbarring  of  the  doors  of  the  closed 
temples  of  religion  and  knowledge,  the  following  versions  sprang 
into  existence :  i.  Welsh;  2.  Gaelic;  3.  Erse;  4. Manx;  5.  French; 
6.  Basque;  7.  Dutch;  S.Norwego-Danish;  9.  Swedish;  10.  Spanish; 
1 1 .  Italian ;  1 2.  Rouman  ;  1 3.  Buss ;  14.  Osmanli  Turki ;  1 5.  Old 
Korse;  16.  Lapp;  17.  Finn  ;  18.  Lithu ;  19.  Pole;  20.  21.  Wend, 
(2  Dialects);  22.  Magyar;  23.  Romansch  ;  24.  Lett;  25.  Kamiola; 
26.  Ehst;  27.  ^ogai  Turki  (twenty-seyen  Languages).  The 
invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  reintroduction  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  of  Western  scholars,  made 
a  mighty  change.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  actually 
printed  and  published,  in  a.d.  1462.  Erasmus  put  forth  his 
Greek  edition  at  Basle  in  a.d.  15 16,  followed  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  a.d.  1520.  Texts  were  compared,  translations 
revised,  and  copies  multiplied.  Bohemian  was  the  first  living 
language  printed.  In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  being 
explored  or  discovered,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  was  being  obtained ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  never 
entcTcd  into  the  conception  of  the  good  and  holy  men  of  that 
period,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  supply  the  heathen  and  Mahometan 
world  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  a  systematic 
•way  to  re-introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  fallen  Churches  of  Western  Asia, 
and  North-East  Africa.  They  were  content  to  feed  themselves 
with  the  bread  of  life ;  but  it  was  not  revealed  to  them,  nor 
was  it  brought  home  to  their  consciences  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Jesus  died  for  all,  that  Christ  from  the  Cross  looked  down 
upon  the  poor  heathen  also,  and  that  the  so-called  dogs  had  a 
congenital  right  to  the  crumbs  from  the  Christian's  table. 

I^ow  and  then  there  was  a  bright  exception.  John  Eliot 
was  bom  in  a.d.  1604,  and  went  to  New  England  in  a.d.  1631. 
He  learnt  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  i.  who  then 
dwelt  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  which  has  outlived  the  race,  religion,  and 
language ;  for  all  have  passed  away.  The  Bible  survives  as  the 
language  of  a  dead  nation.  He  had  no  helps  in  his  work  such 
as  men  have  now;  his  method  was,  ** Prayers  and  pains  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
world  some  laymen  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  translated 
the  Bible  into  Malay,  2.  In  a.d.  1668  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Holland,  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
A.D.  1723,  both  in  the  Homan  and  Arabic  written  characters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  who  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Portuguese  3. 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  who  spoke  that 
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langaage;  and  this  was  the  first  vernacular  translation,  that  reached 
that  priest-ridden  land  (Portugal),  and  the  one  which,  in  a  revised 
furm,  is  still  in  use.      In  South  India,  Ziegenbalg,   the   Banish 
missioDary,  printed,  in  a.d.   1714,  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Tamil,  4.  and  had  done  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  he 
died;  but  his  great  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  1727.     In  a.d.  1 661 
Grmvius,   a  Dutch  pastor  in    Batavia,    printed   a    translation  of 
the  Oospels  of   Matthew   and  John  in  one  of  the  languages  of 
Uie  aboriginal  tribes  of  the   Island  of  Formosa,  5.  within  the 
empire  of  China.      The    language  is  still  scarcely  known,   for 
before  the  edition  was  circulated  the  mission  was  uprooted.     In 
Ceylon,   before  a.d.    1783,  the  Dutch  Government  had  promoted 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  into 
Sinhali,  6.  and  they  were  printed  at  Colombo.     Thus  there  were 
in  all  of  this  period  thirty-three  translations.     In  some  lists  I  find 
allusions  to  a  translation,  into  Osmanli  Turki,  and  Hindustani  in 
Asia,  and  Eskimo  in  America,  but  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons 
to  admit  them  on  my  list.     I  am  dealing  with  facts. 

Two  reflections  arise  from  these  facts.  The  Dutch  supplied 
trsnslatioDS  in  Malay,  Formosa,  and  Sinhdli,  and  the  Danish  in 
Tamil,  while  the  British  had  done  nothing  in  Asia.  In  the 
following  century  they  made  up  for  their  slackness.  The  famous 
Boman  Catholic  priest  Beschi  was  one  of  the  best  Tamil  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  was  alive  during  the  time  of  Ziegenbalg's  labours, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  translate  any  book  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  his  method  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  his 
method  of  guiding  a  Christian  Church,  did  not  require  it ;  in  fact, 
would  not  have  survived  the  contact  with  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  Congo  in  Africa,  the  founders 
of  the  Papist  establishments  in  China,  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  Komish  Church  at  the  present  moment,  belongiag  to 
any  one  of  the  great  Congregations,  labouring  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  among  tribes  and  nations  of  any  stage  of  intellectual 
culture.  Not  one  of  them  (except  the  Jesuits  at  Beirut,  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Protestant  competition,  have  put 
forth  an  excellent,  though  costly,  Arabic  Bible)  has  ever  taken 
their  converts  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Christian  truth,  but 
substituted  cunningly-devised  fables  of  legends  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  so-called  saints.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  avowed 
eoemies  of  Bible-circulation  by  Protestant  agency. 

In  all,  at  the  close  of  the  second  period,  there  were,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  inclusive  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
fifty-six  versions  in  existence,  many  of  them  dead,  and  used 
only  for  liturgical  purposes,  most  of  them  incorrect,  and  requiring 
careful  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  all 
very  in8uflB.ciently  distributed.      Many   nominal    Christians,    and 
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1 179,  and  23.  one  into  Flemish  to  a.d.  1300.  These  existed  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Eeibrmation,  in  all  twenty-three  translations. 
Subsequent  to  that  mighty  unbarring  of  the  doors  of  the  closed 
temples  of  religion  and  knowledge,  the  following  versions  sprang 
into  existence :  i.  Welsh;  2.  Gaelic;  3.  Erse;  4. Manx;  5.  French; 
b.  Basque;  7.  Dutch;  S.Norwego-Danish;  9.  Swedish;  10. Spanish; 
1 1 .  Italian ;  12.  Rouman  ;  1 3.  Buss ;  1 4.  Osmanli  Turki ;  15.  Old 
Norse;  16.  Lapp;  17.  Finn;  18.  Lithu;  1 9.  Pole ;  20.  2 1 .  Wend, 
(2  Dialects);  22.  Magyar;  23.  Romansch ;  24.  Lett;  25.  Kamiola; 
26.  Ehst;  27.  Nogai  Turki  (twenty-seven  Languages).  The 
invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  reintroduction  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  of  Western  scholars,  made 
a  mighty  change.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  actnally 
printed  and  published,  in  a.d.  1462.  Erasmus  put  forth  his 
Greek  edition  at  Basle  in  a.d.  15 16,  followed  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  a.d.  1520.  Texts  were  compared,  translations 
revised,  «nd  copies  multiplied.  Bohemian  was  the  first  living 
language  printed.  In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  being 
explored  or  discovered,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  was  being  obtained ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  good  and  holy  men  of  that 
period,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  supply  the  heathen  and  Mahometan 
world  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  a  systematic 
way  to  re-introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  fallen  Churches  of  Western  Asia, 
and  North-East  Africa.  They  were  content  to  feed  themselves 
with  the  bread  of  life ;  but  it  was  not  revealed  to  them,  nor 
was  it  brought  home  to  their  consciences  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Jesus  died  for  all,  that  Christ  from  the  Cross  looked  down 
upon  the  poor  heathen  also,  and  that  the  so-called  dogs  had  a 
congenital  right  to  the  crumbs  from  the  Christian's  table. 

Kow  and  then  there  was  a  bright  exception.  John  Eliot 
was  bom  in  a.d.  1604,  and  went  to  New  England  in  a.d.  1631. 
He  learnt  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  i.  who  then 
dwelt  in  the  St^ites  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  which  has  outlived  the  race,  religion,  and 
language ;  for  all  have  passed  away.  The  Bible  survives  as  the 
language  of  a  dead  nation.  He  had  no  helps  in  his  work  such 
as  men  have  now;  his  method  was,  ** Prayers  and  pains  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
world  some  laymen  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  translated 
the  Bible  into  Malay,  2.  In  a.d.  1668  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Holland,  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
A.D.  1723,  both  in  the  Homan  and  Arabic  written  characters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  who  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Portuguese  3. 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  who  spoke  that 
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language;  and  this  was  the  first  vernacular  translation,  that  reached 
that  priest-ridden  land  (Portugal),  and  the  one  which,  in  a  revised 
furm,  is  still  in  use.      In  South  India,   Ziegenhalg,   the   Banish 
missioDary,  printed,  in  a.d.   1714,  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Tamil,  4.  and  had  done  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  he 
died;  but  his  great  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  1727.     In  a.d.  i  66 1 
Ormvius,   a  Dutch  pastor  in    Batavia,    printed  a    translation  of 
the  Oospels  of   Matthew   and  John  in  one  of  the  languages  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the   Island  of  Formosa,  5.  within  the 
empire  of  China.      The    language  is  still   scarcely  known,   for 
before  the  edition  was  circulated  the  mission  was  uprooted.     In 
Ceylon,   before  a.d.    1783,  the  Butch  Government  had  promoted 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  into 
Sinhali,  6.  and  they  were  printed  at  Colombo.     Thus  there  were 
in  all  of  this  period  thirty-three  translations.     In  some  lists  I  find 
allosionB  to  a  translation,  into  Osmanli  Turki,  and  Hindustani  in 
Asia,  and  Eskimo  in  America,  but  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons 
to  admit  them  on  my  list.     I  am  dealing  with  facts. 

Two  reflections  arise  from  these  facts.  The  Dutch  supplied 
trsnslatioDS  in  Malay,  Formosa,  and  Sinhdli,  and  the  Danish  in 
Tamil,  while  the  British  had  done  nothing  in  Asia.  In  the 
following  century  they  made  up  for  their  slackness.  The  famous 
Boman  Catholic  priest  Beschi  was  one  of  the  best  Tamil  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  was  alive  during  the  time  of  Ziegenbalg's  labours, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  translate  any  book  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  his  method  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  his 
method  of  guiding  a  Christian  Church,  did  not  require  it ;  in  fact, 
would  not  have  survived  the  contact  with  a  knowledjj;e  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  Congo  in  Africa,  the  founders 
of  the  Papist  establishments  in  China,  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  Komish  Church  at  the  present  moment,  belonging  to 
any  one  of  the  great  Congregations,  labouring  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  among  tribes  and  nations  of  any  stage  of  intellectual 
culture.  Not  one  of  them  (except  the  Jesuits  at  Beirut,  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Protestant  competition,  have  put 
forth  an  excellent,  though  costly,  Arabic  Bible)  has  ever  taken 
their  converts  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Christian  truth,  but 
substituted  cunningly-devised  fables  of  legends  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  so-called  saints.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Bible-circulation  by  Protestant  agency. 

In  all,  at  the  close  of  the  second  period,  there  were,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  inclusive  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
fifty-six  versions  in  existence,  many  of  them  dead,  and  used 
only  for  liturgical  purposes,  most  of  them  incorrect,  and  requiring 
careful  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  all 
very  insuflB^ciently  distributed.      Many   nominal    Christians,   and 
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1 179,  and  23.  one  into  Flemish  to  a.d.  1300.  These  existed  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Keformation,  in  all  twenty-three  translations. 
Subsequent  to  that  mighty  unbarring  of  the  doors  of  the  closed 
temples  of  religion  and  knowledge,  the  following  versions  sprang 
into  existence :  1.  Welsh;  2.  Gaelic;  3.  Erse;  4.  Manx;  5.  French; 
6.  Basque;  7.  Dutch;  8.  jNorwego-Danish;  9.  Swedish;  10.  Spanish; 
II.  Italian;  12.  Kouman  ;  13.  Buss;  14.  Osmanli  Turki;  15.  Old 
Norse;  16.  Lapp;  17.  Finn;  18.  Lithu;  19.  Pole;  20.  21.  Wend, 
(2  Dialects);  22.  Magyar;  23.  Romansch ;  24.  Lett;  25.  Kamiola; 
26.  Ehst;  27.  Nogai  Turki  (twenty-seven  Languages).  The 
invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  reintroduction  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  of  Western  scholars,  made 
a  mighty  change.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  actually 
printed  and  published,  in  a.d.  1462.  Erasmus  put  forth  his 
Greek  edition  at  Basle  in  a.d.  1516,  followed  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  a.d.  1520.  Texts  were  compared,  translations 
revised,  -and  copies  multiplied.  Bohemian  was  the  first  living 
language  printed.  In  the  mean  time  the  world  was  being 
explored  or  discovered,  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  multiplicity 
of  languages  was  being  obtained  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  good  and  holy  men  of  that 
period,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  supply  the  heathen  and  Mahometan 
world  with  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  a  systematic 
way  to  re-introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  Bome, 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  fallen  Churches  of  Western  Asia, 
and  North-East  Africa.  They  were  content  to  feed  themselves 
with  the  bread  of  life ;  but  it  was  not  revealed  to  them,  nor 
was  it  brought  home  to  their  consciences  from  the  pulpit,  that 
Jesus  died  for  all,  that  Christ  from  the  Cross  looked  down 
upon  the  poor  heathen  also,  and  that  the  so-called  dogs  had  a 
congenital  right  to  the  crumbs  from  the  Christian's  table. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  bright  exception.  John  Eliot 
was  bom  in  a.d.  i  604,  and  went  to  New  England  in  a.d.  1631. 
He  learnt  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  1.  who  then 
dwelt  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  which  has  outlived  the  race,  religion,  and 
language ;  for  all  have  passed  away.  The  Bible  survives  as  the 
language  of  a  dead  nation.  He  had  no  helps  in  his  work  such 
as  men  have  now;  his  method  was,  ** Prayers  and  pains  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  do  anything."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
world  some  laymen  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  translated 
the  Bible  into  Malay,  2.  In  a.d.  1668  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  Holland,  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
A.D.  1723,  both  in  the  Homan  and  Arabic  written  characters,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  who  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Portuguese  3. 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  who  spoke  that 
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language;  and  this  was  the  first  vernacular  translation,  that  reached 
that  priest-ridden  land  (Portugal),  and  the  one  which,  in  a  revised 
form,  is  still  in  use.  In  South  India,  Ziegenbalg,  the  Banish 
missioDary,  printed,  in  a.d.  1714,  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Tamil,  4.  and  had  done  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  he 
died;  but  his  great  work  was  completed  in  a. d.  1727.  In  a.d.  1661 
GravioSy  a  Dutch  pastor  in  Batavia,  printed  a  translation  of 
the  Oospels  of  Matthew  and  John  in  one  of  the  languages  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  5.  within  the 
empire  of  China.  The  language  is  still  scarcely  known,  for 
befure  the  edition  was  circulated  the  mission  was  uprooted.  In 
Ceylon,  before  a.d.  1783,  the  Butch  Government  had  promoted 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  into 
Sinhdli,  6.  and  they  were  printed  at  Colombo.  Thus  there  were 
io  all  of  this  period  thirty-three  translations.  In  some  lists  I  find 
allosions  to  a  translation,  into  Osmanli  Turki,  and  Hindustani  in 
Asia,  and  Eskimo  in  America,  but  I  am  unable  for  various  reasons 
to  admit  them  on  my  list.     I  am  dealing  with  facts. 

Two  reflections  arise  from  these  facts.  The  Dutch  supplied 
tranalatioDS  in  Malay,  Formosa,  and  Sinhdli,  and  the  Danish  in 
Tamil,  while  the  British  had  done  nothing  in  Asia.  In  the 
following  century  they  made  up  for  their  slackness.  The  famous 
Boman  Catholic  priest  Beschi  was  one  of  the  best  Tamil  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  was  alive  during  the  time  of  Ziegenbalg's  labours, 
bat  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  translate  any  book  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  his  method  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  his 
method  of  guiding  a  Christian  Church,  did  not  require  it ;  in  fact, 
would  not  have  survived  the  contact  with  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
in  South  America,  and  on  the  Congo  in  Africa,  the  founders 
of  the  Papist  establishments  in  China,  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  Komish  Church  at  the  present  moment,  belonging  to 
any  one  of  the  great  Congregations,  labouring  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  among  tribes  and  nations  of  any  stage  of  intellectual 
calture.  Not  one  of  them  (except  the  Jesuits  at  Beirut,  who, 
mider  the  pressure  of  the  Protestant  competition,  have  put 
forth  an  excellent,  though  costly,  Arabic  Bible)  has  ever  taken 
their  converts  to  the  pure  fountain  of  Christian  truth,  but 
Bubstituted  cunningly-devised  fables  of  legends  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  so-called  saints.  More  than  that,  they  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Bible-circulation  by  Protestant  agency. 

In  all,  at  the  close  of  the  second  period,  there  were,  as  far 
as  can  be  traced,  inclusive  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
fifty-six  versions  in  existence,  many  of  them  dead,  and  used 
only  for  liturgical  purposes,  most  of  them  incorrect,  and  requiring 
careful  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  all 
very  insufficiently  distributed.      Many   nominal    Christians,    and 
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some  real  ones,  passed  through  life  without  ever  seeing  a  Bible. 
In  England  a  large  Bible  was  iasti^ned  by  a  chain  to  a  lectern 
in  some  churches,  but  was  not  legible,  nor  was  opportunity 
given  to  read  it.  Bible-possession  was  rare;  Bible-study,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  rarer.  A  deadness  had  fallen 
over  the  Protestant  Churches.  There  may  have  been  some  who 
desired,  but  few  had  the  opportunity.  At  length,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  missionary  spirit  burst  into  exis- 
tence, reacting  upon  the  home  Churches ;  and  a  missionary  spirit 
is  based  on  the  Bible,  a  Bible  understood  by  the  people;  to  be 
read;  to  be  prayed  over;  to  be  thumbed  by  old  folks;  to  be 
lisped  by  little  children ;  to  be  spelt  out  by  imperfectly-educated 
men  and  women ;  to  be  read  and  explained  in  churches,  chapels, 
and  Sunday-schools ;  to  be  whispered  into  dying  ears ;  to  be 
handed  down  with  pencil-marks  and  annotations  from  parents 
to  children. 

The  want  was  felt:  nobody  knew  exactly  how  to  supply  it. 
Some  effort  must  be  made  to  accomplish  a  great  work,  which 
had  been  the  desire  of  so  many  generations.  "Who  would 
apply  the  spark  to  the  train?  It  came  about  in  an  unexpected 
way.  Great  rivers  spring  from  tiny  fountains.  The  story 
roads  like  a  myth  of  the  Middle  Ages;  like  the  lying  legend 
of  Lourdes  in  South  France  it  centres  round  a  peasant  girl. 
God's  lessons  can  be  taught  by  the  agency  of  poor  human 
creatures :  there  is  no  occasion  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
for  visions  of  angels,  or  beatified  erring  mortals.  A  little 
Welsh  girl  had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  two  miles  every 
Saturday  to  prepare  her  Sunday-school  lesson  from  the  only 
Bible  in  the  neighbourhood :  with  the  savings  of  six  years,  in 
A.D.  1800  she  walked  twenty-five  miles  to  purchase  a  Bible  of 
Air.  Charles,  of  Bala,  who  received  an  annual  small  consignment 
from  a  local  Bible- Association.  She  burst  into  tears  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  when  she  heard  that  every  copy  was 
already  appropriated.  The  minister  was  greatly  moved  at  the 
sight,  and  gave  her  a  copy  from  his  own  shelves,  which  copy  is 
now  in  the  Bible  House  in  London,  and  respected  as  its  very 
foundation-stone.  In  1802  Mr  Charles  went  to  London  to  try 
and  found  a  Welsh  Bible  Society,  but  the  matter  had  got  beyond 
his  power,  as  well  as  his  dreams,  and  in  1804  was  founded  in 
London  a  Bible  Society  to  supply  the  World,  and  the  example  was 
followed  in  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  and  their  branches  and 
depots  have  spread  over  the  World.  From  the  little  acorn  has 
sprung  up  a  vast  tree,  which  overshadows  the  globe.  All  other 
Bible- Societies  are  are  local  affairs. 

Since  that  date  a  great  crop  of  new  translations  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  world  has  sprung  up.  Mission-stations  were 
planted  by  the  different  Churches,  and  translations  sent  home  to 
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be  printed.  Copies  were  sent  back  in  thousands  to  be  sold  below 
cost-price,  to  be  used  in  the  school,  in  the  family,  and  the  humble 
home,  and  to  be  the  rule  of  the  new  life. 

I  now  ask  each  boy  present  to  accept  from  me  a  present  of 
a  specimen   book,    or  sheet,  of  one  single  verse  of  the   Gospel 
of   John,    in    a   great  many,    though   not  the   whole,    of   these 
versions.     I  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  school-library  a  selection 
of  versions  taken  at  random  from  the  store  of  every  portion  of 
the    world.      I    am    able    to  tell    you    in    detail,    where   each 
language  is  spoken,  and  to  what  family  of  languages  it  belongs ; 
what  is   the   state  of  culture  of  the   people  who  read  it,  what 
vritten   character    is  used  for  the   printing,    and  the  name   of 
the  missionary   or  scholar  who  made    the    translation,    or    can 
make    use  of  it;  so  far  I   can,    but    no   living  man   can   pre- 
tend to  say,  that  he  himself  knows  more  than  twenty  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and   thirty-one   (331)  varieties,   and   perhaps  not 
that  number ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  each  language  is  by  certain 
specific  persons  as  certain    and    accurate    as  the  knowledge   of 
Latin  and  Greek  possessed  by  the  Newcastle  Scholar  of  the  year. 
The  versions,  when  printed,  are  brought  into  the  immediate  use  of 
the  pastors,  schoolmasters,  and  the  women  and  children  of   the 
nation  or  tribe,  for  whose  use  they  are  prepared;   they  are  not 
composed  to  be  put  away  as  a  tour  de  force  on  the   shelf  of  a 
Hbrary.     Bevision    goes  on    with   every    new   edition,    and    the 
scholarship  of    the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe   and  America   is 
challenged  to  point  out  defects.      Now,  if  any  Eton  boy  present 
can  point  out  any  error  of    the  rendering  of    the  Greek  in  the 
specimens,  wliich  he  holds  in  his  hands,  of  the  Fiji,  or  Tahiti,  or 
Swahili,  or  Zulu,  or  Mohawk,  or  Telugu,  or  Mandarfn,  or  Japan, 
1  shall  feel  much  obliged,  if  he  will  stand  up  and  point  it  out,  and 
I  will  get  it  corrected  in  the  next  edition.     This  is  the  challenge, 
which   we  give  to  the  critic,  or  the  doubter,  or  the  unbeliever, 
quite  fearless  of  the  result,  for  we  work  in  good  faith. 

No  one  part  of  the  world  is  more  attended  to  than  the  rest. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  the  work  of  the  Bible- Societies  ;  their 
publications  are  being  read  in  different  quarters  at  every  hour  of 
the  day.  Many  of  the  translators  were  simple,  unscientific  men, 
but  they  did  their  work  well.  Very  often  they  had  no  help  from 
dictionary  or  grammar,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  Eton 
bovs  can  realize  what  it  is  to  write  an  exercise  without  such 
assistance.  Some  required  one  kind  of  written  character,  some 
another ;  some  were  rendered  in  two  or  more  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  people.  Art  and  Science  have  been  the  handmaids 
of  the  inspired  Revelation. 

A  word  about  the  languages  of  the  world.  There  are  more 
than  two  thousand  mutually  unintelligible  8[)oken  at  this  moment ; 
but  the  great  languages,  like  the  English,  tread  down  the  small 
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a  private  tutor,  and  one  a  boy,  just  such  a  boy  as  each  of  you  are 
(perhaps  I  may  have  fagged  him  to  fetch  a  book  or  carry  a 
letter) ;  but  the  names  of  those  two  are  now  mentioned  with  love 
and  honour  and  fond  regret,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  :  George  Augustus  Selywn  and  Coleridge  Patteson. 

Selw3m  preached  in  the  Maori  language  within  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand.  Some  Bishops  occupy  their 
dioceses  for  decades,  and  are  dumb  dogs  to  the  end  of  their  dayii. 
The  Bible  in  Maori  was  revised,  and  Bishop  Selwyn  the  second, 
and  his  widowed  mother,  aided  in  the  revision.  Coleridge  Patteson 
exhausted  linguistic  worlds,  and  then  invented  (in  the  proper  sense 
of  **  invenio")  new.  From  island  to  island  in  the  New  Hebrides 
he  took  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  as  a  new  idea,  and  he  left  it  em- 
bedded in  the  language,  habits,  and  hearts  of  the  wild  tribes,  f«r 
whom  he  gave  up  his  life.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
left  more  ample  memorials  of  his  genius  and  his  devotion,  but  his 
mode  of  life  and  death  has  left  you  all  a  great  example.  You 
remember,  boys,  the  Greek  monumental  inscription  on  those,  who 
fell  at  Plataea,  and  which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Museum  at 
Athens.  Let  me  apply  it  to  you  :  **  Go,  boys,  do  as  these  did,  and 
fall  as  this  one  fell.''  England  and  Eton  must  be  foremost  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  the  battle-field  and  the  playing-ground,  on  the  river 
and  on  the  sea,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  scholar  and  the  mission- 
chapel  of  the  missionary,  in  the  speeches  of  the  orator  and  the 
printed  books  of  the  author  : 

Klkv  apurreveiVy  Koi  vTrclpo'xov  ififievai  ilWiov, 

The  office  of  a  translator  is  a  noble  one.  Over  the  grave  of  one 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  a  language 
the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  before  his  arrival  on  the  spot. 
When  the  Lord  cometh,  and  maketh  a  reckoning  with  His  servants, 
such  as  he  will  have  a  good  account  to  render  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

And,  finally,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  (as  taught 
at  Eton  in  my  day,  and  in  my  case  flogged  into  me,  and  still  taught 
under  Dr.  WaiTe)  is  a  tcriiina  €9  a€/,  the  best  mental  gymnastics 
in  the  world.  It  is  taught  scientifically  now,  but  in  my  days 
the  science  of  comparative  grammar  had  not  become  known.  I  re- 
member Henry  Hallam,  the  author  of  **The  Middle  Ages,"  asking 
me  in  1842,  at  Cambridge,  whether  it  weriB  true,  that  the  Sanskrit 
language,  which  I  had  studied,  resembled  the  Greek  and  Latin 
in  its  structure  and  word -store.  My  reply  was  that  in  Sanskrit 
alone  was  found  the  secret  of  the  inflections  of  the  verbs  and  nouns 
of  her  yoanger  sister-languages.  All  this  is  in  the  Public  School 
Primer  now,  and  every  schoolboy  knows  what  a  stem,  and  a  root, 
and  a  suffix  are.  But  Br.  Keate  cared  for  none  of  such  things,  and 
probably  would  have  flogged  any  boy,  who  suggested  such  nonsense. 
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I  rep^t  that  a  scientific  grounding  in  an  Indo-European  language 
forms  a  sound  platform  for  further  study.  If  Hebrew  could  be 
added,  as  a  representative  of  Semitic  languages,  so  much  the  better ; 
bat  sTeiy  language  evoked  by  the  genius  of  man,  in  spite  of  all  its 
mnltifurm  varieties,  must  have  a  method  of  expressing  the  object, 
the  predicate,  and  the  subject,  must  have  elementary  roots  and 
lome  method  of  modifying  them  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  speaker ;  it  must  have  a  sound-lore,  word-lore,  and  sentence-lore. 

The  Bible  is  meant  to  be  the  faithful  witness  of  past  times,  the 
solemn  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all  times,  the  fountain  of  in- 
exhaustible truth,  the  awakener  of  souls  from  a  fatal  slumber,  the 
still  small  warning  voice  to  the  sinner  to  repent  from  his  ways ;  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  the  subject  of  a  merely  mechanical,  musical, 
STstem  of  chants  and  anthems  and  antiphons,  sung  or  muttered  or 
intoned  by  non-spiritual  hirelings ;  it  is  not  meant  to  be  the  school- 
book  of  non-Christiem  children,  the  mere  shibboleth  of  the  con- 
ventional worshipper,  the  corpus  vile  of  the  ingenious  philologist, 
ethnologist,  geologist,  or  historiologist.  No  Christian  Church  has 
ever  existed  without  some  rudimentary  translation.  The  eunuch 
of  Eand^e,  as  he  sat  in  his  chariot  reading  his  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
understood  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  as  he  had  either  a  copy 
of  the  Septuagint,  or  an  Aramaic  Targam,  in  his  hands,  but  under- 
stood not  the  application  and  the  hidden  meaning  until  Philip, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  explained  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  a  Church,  however  small,  without  a  trace  of  a  ver- 
nacular version,  and  this  version  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  Canon 
of  the  Church,  but  of  the  voluntary  exertions  of  each  Church. 

Many  non-Christians  have  been  converted  by  Bible-reading, 
unaided  by  oral  instruction.  In  all  ages  and  countries  there  has 
been  a  desire,  a  desire  not  always  realized,  to  communicate  the 
Bible  to  others.  It  is  mere  folly  to  urge  at  this  period  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  the  intellectual 
aptitude  of  barbarous  races,  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  cannot 
with  care  and  precision  be  conveyed  to  every  nation  or  tribe  or 
language  under  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  men,  women, 
and  children.  For  two  thousand  years,  since  the  Septuagint  was 
taken  in  hand,  one  stream  of  solemn  music  has  been  sung  in  the 
multiform  voice  of  the  human  race  to  the  honour  of  the  Great 
Redeemer, 

telling  the  same  story  in  fresh  combinations  of  syllables,  fresh 
blending  of  sounds,  fresh  scratchings  of  the  pen,  Iresh  impres- 
sions upon  the  human  soul. 

Eton  Collboe,  F§bruary  16,  1889. 
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a  private  tutor,  and  one  a  boy,  just  such  a  boy  as  each  of  you  are 
(perhaps  1  may  have  fagged  him  to  fetch  a  book  or  carry  a 
letter) ;  but  the  names  of  those  two  are  now  mentioned  with  love 
and  honour  and  fond  regret,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  :  George  Augustus  Selywn  and  Coleridge  Patteson. 

Selwyn  preached  in  the  Maori  language  within  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand.  Some  Bishops  occupy  their 
dioceses  for  decades,  and  are  dumb  dogs  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
The  Bible  in  Maori  was  revised,  and  Bishop  Selwyn  the  second, 
and  his  widowed  mother,  aided  in  the  revision.  Coleridge  Patteson 
exhausted  linguistic  worlds,  and  then  invented  (in  the  proper  sense 
of  **  invenio")  new.  From  island  to  island  in  the  New  Hebrides 
he  took  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  as  a  new  idea,  and  he  left  it  em- 
bedded in  the  language,  habits,  and  hearts  of  the  wild  tribes,  for 
whom  he  gave  up  his  life.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
left  more  ample  memorials  of  his  genius  and  his  devotion,  but  his 
mode  of  life  and  death  has  left  you  all  a  great  example.  You 
remember,  boys,  the  Greek  monumental  inscription  on  those,  who 
fell  at  Platsea,  and  which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Museum  at 
Athens.  Let  me  apply  it  to  you  :  **  Go,  boys,  do  as  those  did,  and 
fall  as  this  one  fell.*'  England  and  Eton  must  be  foremost  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  the  battle-field  and  the  playing-ground,  on  the  river 
and  on  the  sea,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  scholar  and  the  mission- 
chapel  of  the  missionary,  in  the  speeches  of  the  orator  and  the 
printed  books  of  the  author  : 

Alkv  apurreveiUf  xal  vir€ipo')(ov  efifieuai  dWtov, 

The  office  of  a  translator  is  a  noble  one.  Over  the  grave  of  one 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  a  language 
tlie  existence  of  which  was  unknown  before  his  arrival  on  the  spot. 
When  the  Lord  cometh,  and  maketh  a  reckoning  with  His  servants, 
such  as  he  will  have  a  good  account  to  render  of  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

And,  finally,  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  (as  taught 
at  Eton  in  my  day,  and  in  my  case  flogged  into  me,  and  still  taught 
under  Dr.  Warre)  is  a  icrn/u,a  €9  delj  the  best  mental  gymnastics 
in  the  world.  It  is  taught  scientifically  now,  but  in  my  days 
the  science  of  comparative  grammar  had  not  become  known.  I  re- 
member Henry  Hallam,  the  author  of  *'The  Middle  Ages,*'  asking 
me  in  1842,  at  Cambridge,  whether  it  weriB  true,  that  the  Sanskrit 
language,  which  I  had  studied,  resembled  the  Greek  and  Latin 
in  its  structure  and  word-store.  My  reply  was  that  in  Sanskrit 
alone  was  found  the  secret  of  the  inflections  of  the  verbs  and  nouns 
of  her  younger  sister-languages.  All  this  is  in  the  Public  School 
Primer  now,  and  every  schoolboy  knows  what  a  stem,  and  a  root, 
and  a  suffix  are.  But  Dr.  Keate  cared  for  none  of  such  things,  and 
probably  would  have  flogged  any  boy,  who  suggested  such  nonsense. 
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I  rep^t  that  a  scientific  grounding  in  an  Indo-European  language 
forms  a  sound  platform  for  further  study.  If  Hebrew  could  be 
added,  as  a  representative  of  Semitic  languages,  so  much  the  better ; 
bat  eTeiy  language  evoked  by  the  genius  of  man,  in  spite  of  all  its 
maltifurm  varieties,  must  have  a  method  of  expressing  the  object, 
the  predicate,  and  the  subject,  must  have  elementary  roots  and 
lome  method  of  modifying  them  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  speakei" ;  it  must  have  a  sound-lore,  word-lore,  and  sentence-lore. 

The  Bible  is  meant  to  be  the  faithful  witness  of  past  times,  the 
Bolemn  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all  times,  the  fountain  of  in- 
exhaustible truth,  the  awakener  of  souls  from  a  fatal  slumber,  the 
still  small  warning  voice  to  the  sinner  to  repent  from  his  ways ;  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  the  subject  of  a  merely  mechanical,  musical, 
STstem  of  chants  and  anthems  and  antiphons,  sung  or  muttered  or 
intoned  by  non-spiritual  hirelings ;  it  is  not  meant  to  be  the  school- 
book  of  non- Christian  children,  the  mere  shibboleth  of  the  con- 
ventional worshipper,  the  corpus  vile  of  the  ingenious  philologist, 
ethnologist,  geologist,  or  historiologist.  No  Christian  Church  has 
ever  existed  without  some  rudimentary  translation.  The  eunuch 
of  Eanddke,  as  he  sat  in  his  chariot  reading  his  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
understood  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  as  he  had  either  a  copy 
of  the  Septuagint,  or  an  Aramaic  Targam,  in  his  hands,  but  under- 
stood not  the  application  and  the  hidden  meaning  until  Philip, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  explained  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  a  Church,  however  small,  without  a  trace  of  a  ver- 
nacular version,  and  this  version  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  Canon 
of  the  Church,  but  of  the  voluntary  exertions  of  each  Church. 

Many  non-Christians  have  been  converted  by  Bible-reading, 
unaided  by  oral  instruction.  In  all  ages  and  countries  there  has 
b(^en  a  desire,  a  desire  not  always  realized,  to  communicate  the 
Bible  to  others.  It  is  mere  folly  to  urge  at  this  period  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  the  intellectual 
aptitude  of  barbarous  races,  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  cannot 
with  care  and  precision  be  conveyed  to  every  nation  or  tribe  or 
language  under  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  men,  women, 
and  children.  For  two  thousand  years,  since  the  Septuagint  was 
taken  in  hand,  one  stream  of  solemn  music  has  been  sung  in  the 
multiform  voice  of  the  human  race  to  the  honour  of  the  Great 
Redeemer, 

telling  the  same  story  in  fresh  combinations  of  syllables,  fresh 
blending  of  sounds,  fresh  scratchings  of  the  pen,  fresh  impres- 
sions upon  the  human  soul. 

Eton  Collbob,  Ftbruary  16,  1889. 
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Yebsions  ExisTuro  pbevious  to  the  Close  of  the  Eiohteenth 


Centubt. 


Pbe-Kefobmation  Period. 

EOBOPE. 

English. 

Anglo-Saxon  (dead). 
Old-Erse  (dead). 
Plemish. 
5  German. 
Bohemian. 
Proven9al 
Gothic  (dead). 
Latin  (dead). 
10  Greek. 

Slavonic  (dead). 

Asia. 
Hebrew  (dead). 
Aramaic  (dead). 
Samaritan  (dead). 
15  Syriac  (dead). 
Armenian  (dead). 
Georgian  (dead). 
Arabic. 
Persian. 

Africa. 
20  Koptic  (3  dialects)  (dead). 
Ethiopic  (dead) 


Post-Eefobmation  Period. 


EUBOPE. 

Welsh. 

Gaelic. 

Erse. 

Manx. 
5  French. 

Basque. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Old  Norse  or  Icelandic. 
10  Norw^go-Danish. 

Swedish. 

Lapp. 

Dutch. 

Finn. 
15  Buss. 

Kouman. 

Lithu. 

Pole. 

Wend  (2  dialecte). 
20  Osmdnli  Turki. 

Magyar 

Italian. 

Komansch. 

Lett. 
25  Karniola  (or  Slov6n). 

Ehst  (Keval  dialect). 

Nogai  (Krim  dialect). 

Asia. 
Sinhali. 
Malay. 
30  Tamil. 

Formosa  (dead). 

Amebica. 
32  New  England  (dead). 

Abstbact. 
Pbe-Befobkation  :  Post-Eefobh ation  : 

Languages       ...     21     —     ...       Languages 32     — 

Dialects    2     —     23       Dialects     i 

Total     56 
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P.S. — ^I  must  record  my  obligation  to  the  Eev.  Prebendary 
Edmonds,  of  Higb  Bray,  Devon,  for  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  perusal  of  his  published  addresses  on  this  subject  in  Exeter 
Hall,  and  bis  sermon  in  Exeter  Cathedral  in  1888,  and  his  kind 
letter  of  suggestions.  He  was  with  great  propriety  selected  to 
give  the  address  at  Eton.  At  the  last  moment  the  date  was 
altered,  and  his  services  were  required  elsewhere.  1  was  called 
upon  unworthily  to  fill  his  place,  for  which  I  have  only  one 
q)ecial  qualification  (so  far,  superior  to  his),  that  I  am  an  Etonian, 
Fpnmg  of  a  race,  which  for  seven  generations  of  men  have  known, 
and  desire  to  know,  no  other  public  school  but  Eton,  and  this  fact 
is  recorded  in  my  family-stall  in  Eton  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  II.-LATIN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  for  a  considerable  period  the 
Christian  Church  was  a  Greek- speaking  Church.  The  Septuagint 
had  quite  superseded,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of  that  period, 
the  Hebrew  original  text.  The  New  Testament  was  entirely  in 
Greek ;  in  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Corinth  and  Antioch,  Greek 
was  the  vernacular,  and  even  at  Home  there  were  sections  of  the 
community  which  spoke  Greek.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  works 
of  the  great  Stoic  philosophers,  Epictetus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek  language,  notwith- 
standing that  Cicero  had  shown  that  the  refined  Latin  of  the 
pre-Augustan  age  presented  a  sufficient  vehicle  for  philosophic 
inquiry.  The  oldest  non-Hellenic  version  was  not  the  Latin,  but 
the  Peshito  Syriac,  a  loving  return  of  the  Scriptures  to  a  kindred 
dialect  of  the  old  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  No  one,  however,  can 
read  the  Greek  Testament  without  feeling,  that  the  penumbra  of 
a  Latin  superior  power  overshadows  it,  just  as  in  the  modern 
literature  of  India  the  presence  of  English  is  felt  in  the  ideas, 
the  phraseology,  and  the  word-store.  Such  words  as  **  sicarius," 
"Prfietorium,"  **membrana,"  **  census,"  **  Caesar,'*  *'Colonia," 
"Niger,"  "Gaza,"  *•  libertinus,"  strike  the  reader  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  English  expression  in  a  Hindustani  document.  The 
current  coins  bore  Latin  names  and  Latin  characters ;  one  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Cross  was  in  Latin.  Still,  even  in  the  distant 
Church  of  Gaul,  so  far  removed  from  direct  Hellenic  influences, 
where  the  people  spoke  a  barbarous  vernacular,  Greek  was  for  some 
period  the  recognized  language  of  Christian  authority ;  in  Homo  the 
literary  use  of  Greek  extended  into  the  third  century,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Homan  Church  Greek  was  the  language  of  public 
worship. 

Here  let  us  stand  aside  for  a  moment  and  reflect  upon  another 
aspect  of  the  Divine  plan ;  the  period,  the  locality,  the  environ- 
ment of  the  great  drama  of  man's  Salvation  were  unique  in  the 
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history,  the  geojcrapby,  and  the  ethnolopry,  of  the  world ;  no  sncli 
a  favourable  conjunction  of  place  and  opportunity  for  a  world-wide 
revelation  had  occurred  before  or  since  the  Christian  era,  and  I 
proceed  to  show,  how  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  suitable  vehicle,  not 
always  the  same,  was,  as  it  were,  prepared  beforehand  to  safeguard 
the  oral  Message.  In  all  false  religions  the  founder  from  his  own 
narrow  human  point  of  view  thought  only  of  his  own  time,  his  own 
people,  and  their  peculiar  surroundings ;  his  blinded  followers 
worshipped  the  letter  of  their  master's  writings,  and  allowed  of  no 
vernacular  translations,  and  so  the  oral  word  became  shrouded  and 
withdrawn  from  the  human  intelligence  of  generations  yet  to  be 
bom,  using  languages  which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence,  or 
which  had  not  been  reduced  to  literary  requirements ;  the  Message 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  overlaying  of  antique  and  obsolete  words 
and  customs,  instead  of  being  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  every  age,  every  clime,  every  grade  of  civilization. 

Now  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  the  red,  black,  yellow, 
and  white,  man  can  have  possibly  descended  from  one  primsBval 
pair,  and  have  become  differentiated  in  the  colour  of  their  skin  and 
shape  of  their  skull,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  causes  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  in  a  manner,  which  has  never  recurred 
in  the  long  period  of  recorded  history.  I  pass  no  opinion  on  this 
subject  beyond  recording  the  fact,  that  the  existing  races  of 
mankind,  however  differing  in  minor  features,  resemble  each  other 
physically  aud  intellectually  more  than  they  resemble  any  other 
species  of  animal.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
languages  did  not  spring  from  the  same  seed-plot.  There  has  been 
no  continuous  descent  of  languages  even  in  historic  times ;  they 
differ  from  each  other  so  considerably  in  structure  and  word-store, 
as  to  render  the  theory  of  their  being  descended  from  a  common 
stock  quite  untenable.  Some  have  thrown  out  the  idea,  that  man 
was  created  without  the  power  of  uttering  articulate  speech ;  that 
there  existed  in  early  times  an  animal,  scientifically  described  as 
a\aXo9  avrjp ;  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  in  many  countries  the 
power  of  utterance  was  developed  by  their  organs  under  different 
circumstances,  and  presented  different  phenomena.  Now  in  no 
ancient  document  do  we  find  such  early  allusions  to  the  existence 
of  differentiations  of  speech  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
languages,  and  of  other  less  important  dialects.  All  the  nonsense 
of  Hebrew  having  been  spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  before 
the  Flood,  or  in  Mesopotamia  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  has  been 
swept  away ;  up  to  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  languages  had  had  a  long  innings,  and 
had  played  their  game  out.  Egyptian  might  have  been  thq 
language  of  the  older  Hebrews  alter  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  Babylonian  might  have  been  the  language  of  the  later  Hebrews 
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•Iter  their  shorter  sojourn  in  Babylon  :  they  were  both  literary 
kngnages,  and  documents  in  their  particular  form  of  words  and 
method  of  writing  have  come  down  to  our  time  ;  but  they  were  not 
chosen  to  be  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
centuries  have  passed  since  they  both  became  dead  and  extinct.  But 
during  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  the  Jews  came  into  contact  with 
two  other  languages,  the  Median  and  the  Persian ;  both  are  known 
to  OS,  the  former  only  by  the  inscription  of  Darius'  tablets  of 
BehiBtun,  the  latter  by  a  vast  literature  and  a  living  vernacular, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world :  but  neither 
was  selected  for  God's  purposes.  The  Hebrew  form  of  speech, 
irhich  had  lasted  more  than  one  thousand  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  died  as  a 
Hring  speech,  and  in  fact  never  was  a  sufficient  vehicle  for  logical 
thought;  still  less  so  was  the  Aramaic  vernacular,  which 
lucceeded  it,  and  which  had  the  peculiar  honour  of  being  the 
vehicle  of  the  oral  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

I  write  advisedly,  that  the  Hebrew  never  was  a  sufficient 
vehicle  for  logical  thought;  as  a  rule,  the  Semitic  languages  are 
more  simple,  childlike,  and  primitive  than  the  Arian:  Emanuel 
Deutsch,  himself  a  Hebrew,  and  a  great  scholar,  too  early  lost  to 
the  world,  thus  expresses  himself  : 

"Philosophy  and  speculation  are  not  easily  expressed  in  a 
"  language  bereft  of  all  syntactic  structure,  and  of  the  infinite 
"  variety  of  little  words,  which  ready  for  any  emergency,  like 
"  so  many  small  living  links,  imperceptibly  bind  word  to  word, 
"  phrase  to  phrase,  period  to  period ;  which  are  the  life  and  soul 
"  of  what  is  called  '  ccmstruction  '■:  there  is  no  distinction  betwixt 
"  the  Perfect  and  Future  Tenses  in  Hebrew.  There  is  indeed,  in 
'*  spite  of  all  these  shortcomings,  a  strength,  a  boldness,  a 
**  picturesqueness,  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  expression  in  Semitic 
"  languages,  but  it  cannot  bo  compared  with  the  suppleness  of  Arian 
**  languages,  and  that  boundless  supply  of  words,  that  enable  them 
"  to  produce  the  most  tellinj?  combinations,  their  exquisitely 
**  consummate,  and  refined  syntactical  development,  that  can 
"  change,  and  shift,  and  alter  the  position  of  words  and  phrases, 
"  and  sentences,  and  periods,  to  almost  any  place,  so  as  to  give 
"  force  to  any  part  of  their  speech." 

The  epoch  of  the  Captivity  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Cyrus,  or  Kai  Khusru,  had  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  the  so-called  Arian  race ;  before  him  and  his 
successors  fell  the  empire  of  the  Semites  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Hamites  in  Egypt.  There  was  a  birth  of  great  spiritual 
leaders  at  that  time  all  over  the  world:  Jerusalem  whs  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  586  B.C.;  Pythagoras  flourished,  580  b.c.  ; 
Buddha,  580  b.c.  ;  Koung-futz-zee,  or  Confucius,  550  B.C.  Tho 
later  Hebrew    prophets   were   pronouncing  the   decay   of  Israel, 
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Let  us  pause  and  thank  God.  The  Koman  Catholic  Churcli 
might  have  been  tempted  in  the  hour  of  its  dogmatic  pride,  amidst 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  mediaeval  laity,  to  alter  the  Sacred 
Text;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  early  translations  in  Syriac, 
Koptic,  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  Georgian,  hid  away  in  unknown 
regions,  and  forgotten  corners  in  the  heart  of  Mahometan  countries, 
they  dared  not.  The  Greek  Church,  in  its  madness  for  disputation, 
might  have  done  the  same ;  but  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
Church  prevented  them.  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
custodians  of  the  Hebrew  text,  might  have  desired  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Messianic  prophecies;  but  the  Septuagint  stood  in 
their  way.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  an  unwilling  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  Synagogue  rolls.  At  the  time  of 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  if  Ezra  had  wished  to  fnanipulate 
the  Scriptures  to  suit  the  views  of  the  priestly  party,  how  could 
he  have  induced  the  remnant  of  Israel  left  at  Babylon,  who  had 
ceased  to  care  for  Canaan  and  Sion,  the  Jews  scattered  like  Tobit 
at  Rages  and  Ekbatana  in  Media,  to  fall  into  his  views  and  alter 
their  MSS.  also?  The  Holy  Spirit  made  use  of  language  as  a 
watchful  sentinel  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  more  faithful  and 
powerful,  because  the  nature  of  the  safeguard  was  less  understood. 
Manuscripts  in  uncial  and  cursive  characters  of  different  dates  and 
styles,  endorsed  on  varying  material,  distinguishable  by  idiosyn- 
crasies of  copyists  and  prejudices  of  rival  Churches,  have  survived 
in  scores  to  testify  in  these  last  days  to  the  essential  genuineness 
of  the  Word,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  old  Latin  Yersion  little  is  known  with  certainty,  except 
that  it  existed.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the  Churches  of  Africa, 
before  the  time  of  TertuUian ;  but  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 
transcribers  it  became  so  changed,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
there  was  one  leading  translation  or  several  distinct  versions. . 
Jerome  alludes  to  variations  in  copies,  but  Augustine  tells  us,  that 
the  **  Itala  "is  to  be  preferred  to  other  versions.  Manuscripts  of 
the  old  Latin  are  in  general  terms  called  copies  of  the  Yetus  Itala ; 
but  it  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  for  it  is  only  mentioned  by 
Augustine,  and  by  him  only  once.  Such  as  exist  are  of  no  prac- 
tical value ;  but  we  must  always  think  of  these  pre-Yulgate 
versions  with  tender  love,  for  men  and  women,  notably  Perpetua 
and  Pelicitas,  names  to  be  perpetually  and  happily  remembered, 
gave  up  their  lives  rather  than  sacrifice  their  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, thanking  God  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
His  Name.  Pelicitas  was  a  young  wife,  and  was  seized  with  the 
pangs  of  labour  in  the  dungeon.  When  the  gaoler  heard  her 
groans,  he  asked  her  how  she  would  bear  on  the  morrow  the  agony 
of  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  when  she  groaned  so  much  under 
the  ordinary  trials  of  women  ?  Her  noble  reply  should  live  for 
ever ;  true  nobility  is  born  of  tribulation :  ''  It  is  only  I  that  am 
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soffenng  now  ;  but  then  there  will  be  Another  with  me,  Who  will 
suffer  for  me,  because  I  also  shall  be  suffering  for  Him." 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  Yetus  Latina  Africana  was  written  in 
Tain,  and  passed  away  from  the  lips  and  eyes  of  men  without 
karing  some  happy  names  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Later  on, 
in  tiie  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian,  the  Bishop  of  a 
town  near  Carthage  was  called  upon  to  surrender  his  copy  of  the 
old  Ternon.  He  replied,  '^  Better  it  is  that  I  should  be  burned 
than  the  Scriptures  of  God,"  and  he  suffered  death.  These  things 
happened  for  our  learning  and  the  strengthening  of  the  hearts  of 
generations  to  come,  and  not  in  vain.  We  find  their  echo  in  the 
bold  words  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  protector  of  Wycliffe  from  a 
more  deadly  enemy  than  the  pagan  Roman,  viz.  the  Roman 
Papist :  **  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  that  other 
"nations  have  the  Law  of  God  written  in  their  own  language." 
We  find  these  words  interpreted  into  acts  by  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  who  fell  two  hundred  years  later  in  England,  going  to 
the  stake  with  the  Bible  tied  round  their  necks,  and  in  these  last 
days  by  the  young  uncivilized,  unlearned,  weak  Christians  of  the 
Churches  in  Madagascar,  who  would  not  surrender  their  Bibles  to 
Giant  Pagan ;  and  later  on,  even  to  the  time  while  we  are  writing, 
by  the  nascent  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Society  Islands  in  Oceania, 
who  will  not  give  up  their  Bible  in  their  own  language  at  the 
bidding  of  Giant  Pope,  only  because  these  islands  have  passed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  France. 

The  necessity  had  arisen  for  a  new  and  authorized  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Latin :  there  was,  perhaps,  a  spark  of  rivalry 
in  the  movement.  The  Emperor  Constantino  had  legalized  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  had  migrated  from  Komo  to  Constantinople,  and 
Greek  had  again  become  the  vehicle  of  empire.  The  New  Testament 
existed  in  the  original  inspired  Greek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Septuagint,  with  the  authority  of  a  usage  of  five  hundred  years, 
which  gave  it  the  weight  of  inspiration,  though  it  was  not  alone  in 
the  Greek  field,  as  is  evidenced  by  Origen's  Hexapla.  Damasus, 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  a.d.  381,  felt  the  difficult  position  of 
the  Roman  Churches  and  the  danger  of  unsettled  and  varying  Latin 
translations,  and  looked  round  for  a  man  of  learning,  industrious, 
pious,  free  from  heretical  bias,  yet  possessed  of  critical  acumen. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  Hieronymus,  better  known  as  Jerome, 
who,  after  the  Apostles,  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Western  Church  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  render.  He  was 
bom  in  Dalmatia  about  a.d.  340,  and  was  old  enough  to  study 
grammar  in  a.d.  353,  when  the  last  sigh  of  expiring  paganism  was 
breathed  by  the  noble  but  mistaken  Emperor  Julian :  **  Galilean, 
you  have  conquered."  His  parents  were  orthodox  Christians,  so 
he  had  no  hard  struggle  of  conversion  to  pass  through.  He 
finished  his  education  at  Rome :  it  is  recorded  that  he  attended 
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Let  us  pause  and  thank  God.  The  Koman  Catholic  Churcli 
might  have  been  tempted  in  the  hour  of  its  dogmatic  pride,  amidst 
the  dense  ignorance  of  the  mediaeval  laity,  to  alter  the  Sacred 
Text;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  early  translations  in  Syriao, 
Koptic,  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  Georgian,  hid  away  in  unknown 
regions,  and  forgotten  corners  in  the  heart  of  Mahometan  countrieSy 
they  dared  not.  The  Greek  Church,  in  its  madness  for  disputatioDy 
might  have  done  the  same ;  but  the  separation  of  the  Latin 
Church  prevented  them.  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
custodians  of  the  Hebrew  text,  might  have  desired  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  Messianic  prophecies;  but  the  Septuagint  stood  in 
their  way.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  an  unwilling  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  Synagogue  rolls.  At  the  time  of 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  if  Ezra  had  wished  to  fi^anipulate 
the  Scriptures  to  suit  the  views  of  the  priestly  party,  how  could 
he  have  induced  the  remnant  of  Israel  left  at  Babylon,  who  had 
ceased  to  care  for  Canaan  and  Sion,  the  Jews  scattered  like  Tobit 
at  Rages  and  Ekbatana  in  Media,  to  fall  into  his  views  and  alter 
their  MSS.  also?  The  Holy  Spirit  made  use  of  language  as  a 
watchful  sentinel  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  more  faithful  and 
powerful,  because  the  nature  of  the  safeguard  was  less  understood. 
Manuscripts  in  uncial  and  cursive  characters  of  different  dates  and 
styles,  endorsed  on  varying  material,  distinguishable  by  idiosyn- 
crasies of  copyists  and  prejudices  of  rival  Churches,  have  survived 
in  scores  to  testify  in  these  last  days  to  the  essential  genuineness 
of  the  Word,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  old  Latin  Yersion  little  is  known  with  certainty,  except 
that  it  existed.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the  Churches  of  Africa, 
before  the  time  of  Tertullian ;  but  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 
transcribers  it  became  so  changed,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
there  was  one  leading  translation  or  several  distinct  versions. . 
Jerome  alludes  to  variations  in  copies,  but  Augustine  tells  us,  that 
the  **  Itala  ''is  to  be  preferred  to  other  versions.  Manuscripts  of 
the  old  Latin  are  in  general  terms  called  copies  of  the  Vetus  Itala ; 
but  it  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  for  it  is  only  mentioned  by 
Augustine,  and  by  him  only  once.  Such  as  exist  are  of  no  prao« 
tical  value ;  but  we  must  always  think  of  these  pre- Vulgate 
versions  with  tender  love,  for  men  and  women,  notably  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas,  names  to  be  perpetually  and  happily  remembered, 
gave  up  their  lives  rather  than  sacrifice  their  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, thanking  God  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
His  Name.  Felicitas  was  a  young  wife,  and  was  seized  with  the 
pangs  of  labour  in  the  dungeon.  When  the  gaoler  heard  her 
groans,  he  asked  her  how  she  would  bear  on  the  morrow  the  agony 
of  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  when  she  groaned  so  much  under 
the  ordinary  trials  of  women  ?  Her  noble  reply  should  live  for 
ever ;  true  nobility  is  born  of  tribulation :  ''  It  is  only  I  that  am 
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suffering  now  ;  but  then  there  will  be  Another  with  me,  Who  will 
Miffer  for  me,  because  I  also  shall  bo  suffering  for  Him." 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  Yetus  Latina  Africana  was  written  in 
Tain,  and  passed  away  from  the  lips  and  eyes  of  men  without 
kaving  some  happy  names  entered  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Later  on, 
in  tiie  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian,  the  Bishop  of  a 
town  near  Carthage  was  called  upon  to  surrender  his  copy  of  the 
old  Tersion.  He  replied,  *'  Better  it  is  that  I  should  be  burned 
than  the  Scriptures  of  God,''  and  he  suffered  death.  These  things 
happened  for  our  learning  and  the  strengthening  of  the  hearts  of 
generations  to  come,  and  not  in  vain.  We  find  their  echo  in  the 
bold  words  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  protector  of  Wycliffe  from  a 
more  deadly  enemy  than  the  pagan  Roman,  viz.  the  Roman 
Papist :  •*  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  that  other 
'^  nations  have  the  Law  of  God  written  in  their  own  language.'' 
We  find  these  words  interpreted  into  acts  by  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  who  fell  two  hundred  years  later  in  England,  going  to 
the  stake  with  the  Bible  tied  round  their  necks,  and  in  these  last 
days  by  the  young  uncivilized,  unlearned,  weak  Christians  of  the 
Churches  in  Madagascar,  who  would  not  surrender  their  Bibles  to 
Giant  Pagan ;  and  later  on,  even  to  the  time  while  we  are  writing, 
by  the  nascent  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Society  Islands  in  Oceania, 
who  will  not  give  up  their  Bible  in  their  own  language  at  the 
bidding  of  Giant  Pope,  only  because  these  islands  have  passed 
nnder  the  sovereignty  of  France. 

The  necessity  had  arisen  for  a  new  and  authorized  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Latin :  there  was,  perhaps,  a  spark  of  rivalry 
in  the  movement.  The  Emperor  Constantine  had  legalized  Chris- 
tianity, but  he  had  migrated  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  and 
Greek  had  again  become  the  vehicle  of  empire.  The  New  Testament 
existed  in  the  original  inspired  Greek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Septuagint,  with  the  authority  of  a  usage  of  five  hundred  years, 
which  gave  it  the  weight  of  inspiration,  though  it  was  not  alone  in 
the  Greek  field,  as  is  evidenced  by  Origen's  Hexapla.  Damasus, 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  a.d.  381,  felt  the  difficult  position  of 
the  Roman  Churches  and  the  danger  of  unsettled  and  varying  Latin 
translations,  and  looked  round  for  a  man  of  learning,  industrious, 
pious,  free  from  heretical  bias,  yet  possessed  of  critical  acumen. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  Hieronymus,  better  known  as  Jerome, 
who,  after  the  Apostles,  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Western  Church  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  render.  He  was 
bom  in  Dalmatia  about  a.d.  340,  and  was  old  enough  to  study 
grammar  in  a.d.  353,  when  the  last  sigh  of  expiring  paganism  was 
breathed  by  the  noble  but  mistaken  Emperor  Julian :  **  Galilean, 
you  have  conquered."  His  parents  were  orthodox  Christians,  so 
he  had  no  hard  struggle  of  conversion  to  pass  through.  He 
finished  his  education  at  Rome:  it  is  recorded  that  he  attended 
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lectures  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School,  and  expended  his  Sundays  in 
deciphering  the  inscriptions  in  the  catacomhs.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  a  great  traveller  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Dalmatia,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  A  serious  illness  had  brought  him  to  God, 
and  he  consecrated  his  talents  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  island  of  Euboea  he  adopted  the  life  of  a  hermit,  copying 
manuscripts  and  learning  Hebrew.  He  then  went  to  Constantinople 
to  make  himself  a  master  of  Greek.  No  such  scholar  as  Jerome 
appeared  until  one  thousand  years  later  Erasmus  was  bom,  and 
closed  the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Vulgate  and  opened  a  new  era. 
Jerome  accepted  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Bishop  Damasus. 
No  one  was  more  aware  than  he  was  of  the  necessity  of  a  careful 
revision  of  the  Latin  Bible.  He  began  the  work  of  collation  of 
manuscripts  at  Rome,  and  in  a.d.  385  he  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms.  When  Bishop 
Damasus  died,  he  left  Rome  and  set  out  for  the  East.  At  Antioch 
he  was  joined  by  two  Roman  ladies,  Paula  and  her  daughter 
Eustochium,  who  both  had  learnt  Hebrew.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  Roman  women  to  found  a  nunnery  in  Palestine. 
Jerome  made  a  tour  of  Palestine  to  satisfy  himself  on  Scripture 
topography.  He  then  went  to  Egypt  to  inspect  the  convent,  still 
existing,  in  the  Nitrian  Desert.  Here  resided  the  debased,  ignorant, 
and  fanatic  monks,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Cyril  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  massaered  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Hypatia,  the 
last  teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School  in  Alexandria.  Chrysostom 
was  his  contemporary  at  Antioch,  and  predeceased  him,  407.  Before 
he  died  Jerome  heard  that  the  eternal  city  had  been  taken  and 
plundered  in  410  by  Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths.  The  end  of  the 
world  must  have  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Nothing  but  the  Word  of 
God  had  any  degree  of  permanence,  but  even  before  Jerome  com- 
menced his  task  Ulfilas  had  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek  into  the  language  of  the  Goths,  as  he  died  a.d.  381,  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  comforted  by  a  belief  that  the  Word  of  God 
would  be  honoured  when  entrusted  to  the  Teutonic  race.  In  the 
preface  to  Ezekiel,  he  writes :  ''  Haeret  vox,  ot  singultus  intemim- 
**  punt  verba  dictantis,     Capitur  TJrbs,  qusB  totum  cepit  orbem : 

''  Urbs  antiqua  ruit,  multos  dominata  per  annos." 

During  all  his  wanderings  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  this  one 
subject,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  moot  passages 
with  learned  men  when  he  met  them ;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine 
how  important  this  was  at  a  period,  when  there  was  no  accumula- 
tion of  commentaries,  and  not  the  faintest  development  of  a  free 
press  for  discussion.  On  his  return  to  Palestine  Paula  built  four 
monasteries  at  Bethlehem,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for  monks. 
Paula  presided  over  the  nunneries  till  she  died  in  a.d.  404,  and  her 
daughter  Eustochium  succeeded  her.    Jerome  lived  to  an  advanced 
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age  and  STuriTed  both  the  ladies,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  we  read 

liow  poignant  his  grief  was  at  their  loss,  for  they  were  remarkable 

charaeters,   and  sustained  him  in  his  high  endeavour  and  in  his 

numerous  conflicts,  for  he  was  a  bitter  controversialist,  and  at  one 

time  io  provoked  his  antagonists,  that  he  had  to  fly  from  the 

Booaatery  over  which  he  presided  at  Bethlehem  and  conceal  him- 

•elf  for  two  years.     He  returned  to  Bethlehem  in  4 1 8  and  died  in 

420,  aged  80  years.     Jerome  unhappily  yielded  to  the   straoge 

£»ciiiation  of  the  period  of  seeking  by  retirement  into  a  hermitage  to 

escape  from  the  needed  discipline  of  ordinary  life ;  but  in  his  letters 

to  Paulinos  he   sternly  rebukes  the  increasing  folly  of  seeking 

sanctity  by  making  pilgrimages  :  '*  Let  them  that  say,  '  the  temple 

"of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,'  listen  to  the  words  of  the 

^  Apostle,  '  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

"dwelleth  in  thee '  " ;  and  the  famous  passage,  '*  Et  de  Jerosolomis, 

"  et  de  Britannia,  sequaliter  patet  aula  coelestis."     We  thank  the 

good  old  man  for  his  prophetic  utterance,  for  that  country,  of  which 

Jerome  had  only  heard  vaguely  as  the  Ultima  Thule,  was  destined 

in  the  century  after  his  death  to  be  won  to  Christ,  and,  by  God's 

grace  upon  the  love  of  the  British  nation  for  the  Bible,  to  become 

the  centre  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  carrying  the  Gospel 

in  its  own  proper  vernacular  to  regions  which  Caesar  never  knew, 

and  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  '^  The  isles  shall  obey  Thy  law." 

Here  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew 
original  with  the  aid  of  Jewish  scholars,  who  came  to  him 
secretly  for  fear  of  their  co-relij^onists.  The  result  of  his  labours 
at  Rome  was  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  at  Bethlehem 
t  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  viz.  the 
famous  Vulgate.  No  doubt  the  text  became  very  corrupt  in  the 
Uiddle  Ages,  changes  being  made  by  copyists  under  the  infiuence 
of  older  translations.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  Jerome  had 
collected  all  existing  early  Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  best  Greek  manuscripts.  He  separated  the  inspired  books 
from  other  books,  and  struck  out  the  Apocrypha  as  having  no 
Hebrew  original.  It  required  no  small  nerve  to  accomplish  his 
task :  it  was  no  small  matter  for  Jerome  to  abandon  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  sometimes,  though  not  always  quoted  by  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  in  the  New  Testament  and  read  in  the 
Churches,  and  commented  upon  by  the  early  Fathers.  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  a  younger  man,  but  a  correspondent  of  Jerome, 
who  had  freed  himself  from  Manichaeism  and  Neo-Platonism, 
thought  the  experiment  a  dangerous  one.  He  was  informed  by  the 
great  translator,  that  the  Church  had  already  abandoned  the  Sep- 
toagint,  and  used  the  text  of  Origen,  which  contains  additions  made 
by  the  Jews,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  because  the 
8eptuagint  had  gradually  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  been 
degraded  by  mistakes  and  additions.     The  Jews  had  always  had 
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their  Hebrew  originals  to  check  the  tide  of  growing  errors,  but  the 
Christians  had  nothing  to  prevent  glosses  creeping  in  or  phrases 
being  manipulated.  Origcn's  Hexapla  had  partially  added  to  the 
sources  of  error,  for,  as  few  cared  to  copy  the  Hexapla  in  toto,  they 
entered  the  variations  gleaned  from  it  in  the  margin  of  their  own 
copies  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  usual  result.  To  the  stolid 
conservative,  who  prefers  quiet  error  to  emendations,  which  must 
cause  anxiety,  Cyprian's  remark  applies  as  well  now  as  in  his  own 
time,  **  Custom  without  truth  is  the  decrepitude  of  error."  The 
Church  of  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  much  ground 
for  throwing  stones  at  the  contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  it  still  uses 
in  the  Prayer  Book  a  version  of  the  Psalms  pronounced  inaccurate 
by  two  companies  of  revisers  at  the  interval  of  two  centuries. 

The  favourite  argument  against  Jerome's  Yulgate  was  much  of 
the  same  kind  as  is  urged  now :  "It  is  better  to  adhere  to  false 
translation  than  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  foundations 
of  faith."  Church  and  faith  so  called  were  put  against,  and  preferred 
before,  eternal  truth.  "Populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur."  Usage 
hallows  errors.  Only  a  few  could  see  the  importance  of  having 
access  to  the  purest  possible  text,  and  the  most  accurate  possible 
translation.  Truth  triumphed  at  last,  and  always  will,  and  some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  the  disuse  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book.  Gradually  the  Vulgate  supplanted  the  old  versions,  many 
of  which  have  bodily  disappeared.  Africa  clung  to  the  old  version 
till  the  day  of  her  opportunity  had  passed  and  her  candlestick  was 
removed.  The  Venerable  Bede  in  the  eighth  century  had  adopted 
the  Yulgate  in  England. 

The  influence,  which  the  Vulgate  exercised  upon  Western 
Christianity,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Both  versions  have  been  in  later  times  unjustly  neg- 
lected and  reviled,  though  the  share  which  they  took  in  preserving 
the  Scriptures  up  to  the  age  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century  can  scarcely  be  overrated  :  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches  for  centuries.  The  Vulgate  was  for 
one  thousand  years  the  only  Bible  used,  and  the  real  parent  of  all 
the  vernacular  versions  of  Western  Europe  except  the  Gothic  version 
of  Ulfilas.  Prom  the  point  of  language,  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  the  Vulgate  held  the  fort  until  the  magniflcent  crop  of  Neo- 
Arian  languages  in  Western  Europe  was  matured,  and  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  oracles  of  God.  We  have  copies  of  the  Vulgate 
in  our  libraries,  with  Saxon  and  Irish  glosses  written  interlinearly, 
so  that  we  know  what  manner  of  form  of  speech  existed  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Neither  Bede's  trans- 
lation (a.d.  735)  nor  Wycliffe's  (a.d.  i 324-1 384)  were  fit  to  be  the 
conquering  angels  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  it  was  the  happy 
lot  of  the  English  Bible  of  a  few  centuries  later  to  become.  God*s 
wheels  grind  slowly,  but  very  fine,  and  the  fulness  of  time  had  to 
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1)6  waited  for  in  the  nse  of  languages.  The  Vulgate  is  also  the 
•oaroe  of  our  current  theological  terminology,  and  an  important 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  at  the  time  of  the  translation. 
The  words  "Yulgata  Editio"  are  synonymous  with  Koi.vr\  iichoai^  in 
Greek,  and  "current  text"  in  English.  As  the  monument  of  the 
power  of  a  translator  from  a  Semitic  language  into  an  Arian,  at  a 
period  of  linguistic  knowledge,  when  few  men  knew  both  languages, 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  far  unique,  that  we  have 
DO  other  specimen  that  can  be  compared  to  it.  The  New  Testament 
had  indeed  been  translated  from  the  Arian  Greek  into  the  Semitic 
Syriac  by  men  of  Antioch,  who  were  bilinguists,  living  in  the 
nudst  of  a  bilingual  population.  In  the  same  manner  the  Hellen- 
iied  Jews  at  Alexandria  had  translated  their  sacred  books  from  their 
dead  sacred  language,  which  they  had  studied,  into  the  Greek, 
which  they  spoke,  at  a  much  earlier  date.  But  Jerome's  work 
compares  more  closely  with  the  labours  of  missionaries  like  Carey, 
tad  Morrison,  and  Eliot,  and  many  others,  who  acquired  a  strange 
Temacular  first,  and  then  rendered  a  book  from  the  dead  languages 
into  this  new  and  unadapted  vehicle  of  thought.  But  Jerome  was 
still  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  modem 
translator,  who  always  has  on  his  table  critical  helps  to  assist  him 
to  the  interpretation,  linguistic  helps  in  the  way  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  to  bring  out  the  meaning,  and,  lastly,  his  own  English 
version  standing  as  arbitrator  betwixt  the  inspired  originals  and  the 
imperfectly  handled  vernacular.     Jerome  had  nothing. 

The  Vulgate  was  unduly  venerated  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  in  consequence  its  value  was  unduly  depreciated  by  the 
Protestants.  It  is  a  faithful  translation,  and  sometimes  (notably 
Kev.  xxii.  14)  exhibits  the  sense  of  the  original  with  greater 
accuracy  than  our  Authorized  Version.  Jerome  had  access  to 
manuscripts  older  than  any  now  existing,  and  supplies  an  approxi- 
mation of  readings  now  lost  in  the  original.  The  work  was 
completed  before  many  of  the  theological  controversies,  which 
disgraced  the  second  period  of  Christianity,  came  into  existence. 
That  the  Council  of  Trent  was  madly  foolish  in  giving  to  the 
Vulgate  its  Imprimatur,  absolute  and  unconditional,  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  the  only  version,  which 
a  majority  of  Churches,  which  clung  to  Rome,  would  acknowledge 
at  that  time.  As  finally  accepted,  it  differed  from  the  original 
translation  of  Jerome,  in  that  it  included  the  Psalms  of  the  old 
version,  only  revised  by  Jerome,  and  not  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  some  apocryphal  books,  which  Jerome  did  not  include 
in  his  version  at  all.  We  must  recollect  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  when  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  leaders  who  led  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  to  its  unwise  and  fatal  decision.  The  Protes- 
tant Churches  were  tearing  up  all  the  landmarks  of  theology, 
as  then  received,  by  their  new  vernacular  versions,  and  the  inter- 
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pretation  placed  upon  newly-revealed  texts.  The  Chnrch  of  Bonie, 
had  it  been  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  might  have  recognized  the 
feigns  of  the  times,  and  employed  scholars  of  repute,  such  as 
Erasmus,  to  revise  the  text,  correct  the  translation,  and  bring  the 
Vulgate  up  to  the  level  of  contemporary  knowledge,  as  we  have 
been  doing  in  England  with  our  Eevised  English  Version.  If  the 
new  text  and  translation  destroyed  some  dogma  based  on  error, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  dogma.  Throw  it  over  the  side  of  the 
ship.  This  meant  reformation  of  errors,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
some  of  the  favourite  vices  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  worship  of  images,  doing  penance,  ritual  in  a  foreign 
language,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  masses,  etc.,  and  the 
Church  of  Eome  had  become  hopelessly  hardened  in  her  evil 
unscriptural  system.  Although  the  Latin  language  had  in  the 
natural  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  understood  by  the  laity,  in 
its  stupidity  and  blindness,  and  utterly  mistaken  view  of  the 
object  and  nature  of  true  worship  in  spirit  and  truth,  Rome  clung 
to  the  mediaeval  conception  of  uniformity  of  usage  and  unity  of 
worship,  and  refused  to  allow  the  vernaculars  to  approach  the 
altar.  Thi%  is  a  sure  test  of  a  false  religious  conception.  The 
policy  then  adopted  by  Rome  had  been  adopted  long  before  by  the 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Mahometan.  In  the  dark  hours  of  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  no  prohibition  of  glosses,  or  versions,  or 
Scripture  narratives  for  private  edification,  generally  metrical,  or 
artificially  made  up;  but  with  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
Reformation,  Rome  became  aware  of  the  wide  gulf  between  the 
Scripture  and  her  practice.  The  Bible  had  become  an  instrument 
of  righteous  attack  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  No  inquiry  was 
made  whether  the  books  included  by  usage  in  their  Scriptures 
were  inspired.  It  was  blindly  decreed  that  the  Vulgate  was  the 
only  Bible,  the  entire  Vulgate,  and  nothing  but  the  Vulgate.  On 
that  rock  the  Church  of  Rome  must  sooner  or  later  be  wrecked, 
for  the  letter  kills,  and  the  spirit  gives  life.  "  Quem  Deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat."  At  one  time  it  was  demanded  by  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Mayence  that  a  total  revision  and  correction 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  should  be  made  on  the  grounds  that 
it  differed  from  the  Vulgate.  The  folly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  go  no  further  than  this :  the  attempt  was  not  made. 
The  Hebrew  text  still  condemns  the  Vulgate. 

Other  versions  of  the  Scripture  appeared  in  Latin  :  i .  Erasmus 
published  the  New  Testament  1516,  at  Basel,  eleven  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Jerome.  2.  Pagninus  at  Lyons  in  1528.  3. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  in  1 5  30.  4.  Munster  in  1 5  34.  5 .  Leo  JudaB  in  1 5  34. 
6.  Castelloin  155 1.  7.  Junius  and  Tremellius in  1575.  8.  Malvenda 
in  1650.  9.  Schmid  in  1696.  10.  Henbigaut  in  1753.  11.  Bathe 
in  1773.  And  others  of  a  later  date,  and  of  a  decreasing  import- 
ance :  in  fact  modem  Latin  translations  are  absolutely  valueless. 
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ITone  ever  came  in  comparison  with  the  Ynlgate,  or  were  of  any 
practical  ralae  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  Copies  of  the  Yulgate 
spread  over  Western  Europe,  some  prepared  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  treasure  house  or  the  lihrary  of 
many  Roman  Catholic  foreign  cathedrals  or  convents.  In  this  lay 
the  diflSculty  of  suhstantially  amending  the  text,  as  who  was 
prepared  to  pay  the  vast  expense  of  collating  the  copies  scattered 
all  over  Europe,  the  hazard  of  offending  all  hy  the  compilation  of 
a  Dew  text,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  tiie  copies  of  the  amended 
text,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  order  to  use  the  text  only  ?  In  a.d.  802,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  text  had  been  revised  by 
Alcuin,  under  the  orders  of  Charlemagne.  This  helped  to  preserve 
its  purity.  In  a.d.  1455  it  was  the  first  book  printed  and  pub- 
lished. Although  A.D.  1546  the  Council  of  Trent  declared,  that 
the  then  existing  Vulgate  was  the  sole  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible,  in  1589  a  new  edition  appeared  under  the  authority  of 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  and  in  15Q2  this  version  was  further  revised 
by  Pope  Clement  VII  I.  Two  infallible  Popes  issued  rival 
editions  of  the  same  inspired  book;  and  thus  the  story  of  the 
Vulgate  ends.  Another  incidental  solid  advantage  accrued  from 
its  existence,  that  it  proves  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  used  by  Jerome  und  the  Masoretic  text  in  use  to  this  day. 

Whatever  English  Roman  Catholic  priests  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  the  desire  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  for  many  centuries 
been  to  hide  the  Scriptures  from  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  early  centuries  the  Latin  Churches  yearned  for  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  vernacular,  and  tho  Head  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  took  counsel  to  secure  a  revised  text  on  a  level  with  the 
le:iming  and  requirements  of  the  age.  Such  is  not  the  Roman 
policy  now.  As  the  chemist  places  his  dangerous  ingredients  out 
of  the  roach  of  the  public,  and  only  supplies  them  under  the 
prescription  of  the  competent  and  authorized  physician,  so  the 
Romish  Priesthood,  deeming  the  vernacular  Bible  dangerous,  forbid 
it  to  the  laity  except  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  themselves. 
Tliift  is  no  new  claim.  I  supply  a  catena  of  Papal  dicta  on  the 
subject. 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand,  in  1080  a.d.,  replies  to  the  Duke  of 
Bohemia : 

Xon  immerito  sacram  Scripturam  Oninipotenti  Deo  placuisse  quibusdam  loeit 
e*tt  oernitam^  ne.  si  ad  liquidum  cunctis  paterct,  forte  vilesceret,  et  subjaceret 
de»peccui,  aut  pravo  iatellectu  a  mediocribua  et  in  errorem  induceret. 

Gregory  IX.,  in  1229  a.d.,  wrote  : 

Prohibeniiis,  ne  libros  Vett'ris  Testament!  aut  NoTi  laid  fyermittentur  habere^ 
nisi  forte  Psalterium,  sed  ne  priutermissos  libros  habeant  in  vulgari  liugud 
irctitisime  prohibemus. 
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In  1546  there  follows  the  Council  of  Trent  Rule  VI.,  which  I 

give  in  English : 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience  that,  if  the  Holy  Bible  translated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of 
man  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it,  it  is  on  this  point  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Bishop,  or  inquisitor,  who  may  by  the  advice  of  the  priest- 
confessor  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by 
Catholic  authors,  and  this  permission  they  must  have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one 
should  have  the  presumption  to  read,  or  possess  it,  without  such  written  permission, 
he  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  be  shall  have  first  delivered  up  such  Bible  to 
the  Ordinary.  Any  bookseller  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  Bibles  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  to  any  person  not  having  such  permission,  shall  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the  Bishop  to  some  pious  use,  and  be  subjected  to 
penalties. 

Benedict  XIV.,  1757,  somewhat  relaxed  this : 

Quod  si  hujusmodi  librorum  versiones  vulgari  lingud  sint  ab  Apostolicil  sede 
approbate,  aut  ediue  cum  annotationibus  desumptis  ex  Sanctis  Ecclesiae  patribns, 
vel  ex  doctis,  Catholicisque  viris  conceduntur. 

Finally,  in  the  Rules  of  the  Index  we  find : 

Ad  extremum  omnibus  fidelibus  prsecipitur,  ne  (|uis  audeat  contra  hamm  rega- 
larum  prsDscripta,  aut  hujus  Indicis  prohibitiones  hbros  aliquos  habere  aut  legere. 
Quod  si  quis  libros  baireticorum  vel  scripta  ob  hacresiam,  vel  falsi  dogmatis 
suspicionem  damnata  atque  prohibita  legerit  sive  habuerit,  statim,  in  excommuni- 
cationis  sententiam  incurret.  Biblia  sacra  eorum  (bccreticorum)  operd  impressa, 
vel  eorum  annotationibus,  argumentis,  summariis,  scholiis  et  indicibus  aucta,  sunt 
inclusa. 

In  171 3  Clement  XI.  issued  the  Bull  *' Unigenitus,"  and  con- 
demned Pasquier  Quesnel's  French  translation  of  the  Vulgate  in 
such  terms  as  finally  to  lay  down  unmistakably,  that  the  Scrip turet 
were  shut  out  from  the  people. 

In  1816,  Juno  zgth,  Pius  VII.  denounced  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  *'  as  a  crafty  device,  by  which  the  foundations  of 
Religion  are  undermined,  and  a  defilement  of  the  Faith  most 
universally  dangerous  to  souls.  No  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  is  to  be  permitted  except  as  above  stated.*' 

The  same  Pope  in  1816,  September  3rd,  prescribed  that  "if  the 
Holy  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  permitted  everywhere  without 
discrimination,  more  injury  than  benefit  would  thence  arise." 

In  1824  Leo  XII.  issued  an  Encyclical  letter,  urging  all  his 
subordinates,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  keep  the  people  from 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  giving  his  sanction  to  the  Bulls  of  his 
predecessors  against  the  circulation  and  reading  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  he  calls  the  Gospel  of  the  devil.     I  quote  his  words : 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Bible  Society  is  stalking  through  the  world, 
which,  condemning  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and  contrary  to  flie  Council  of 
Trent,  is  lending  all  its  strength,  and  by  every  means  to  translate  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  language  of  all  nations,  or  rather  to  pervert  it  ;  whence  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  lest,  as  in  some  versions  already  known,  so  in  others,  by  a  perverse 
interpretation,  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  should  become  the  Gospel  of  man, 
or,  what  is  worse,  the  Gospel  of  the  devil. 
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In  1 844  Gregory  XVI.  strongly  enforced  the  Encyclical  letter 
of  Pius  Vin. : 

We  eonfirm  and  lenew  the  decrees  delivered  in  fonner  time  by  Apostolic 
Avihoritj  against  the  publication,  distribution,  reading,  and  possession  of  the 
HoIt  Scriptures  translated  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

loo  are  consequently  enjoined  to  remove  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful  the 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  may  have  been  printed  contrary  to  the  decrees 
abtfTe  BMntioned. 

All  these  decrees  hreathe  a  determined  and  unmitigated  hatred 
to  the  fiible,  and  a  desire  to  dishonour  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  same  index  with  nauseous  and  obscene 
publications. 

In  1 840  the  Bishop  of  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  described  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  *'  society  hostile  to  God  and  the 

Holy  Church.     The  Church  holds  heretical  Bibles  in  abhorrence, 

and  utterly  detests  them." 

In  1 844,  in  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Hale,  of  Tuam,  Ireland, 
t  friar  preached  as  follows : 

Any  person  who  practises  the  reading  of  the  Bible  will  inevitably  fall  into 
cverlartuf  damnation.  Do  not  allow  the  Bible-readers  near  your  homes ;  do  not 
^eak  to  them  ;  when  you  meet  put  up  your  hands,  and  bless  yourself,  and  pruy 
to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  to  keep  you  from  hting  eoniaminated  by  the  poison  of 
Uu  Biklt.  The  worst  of  all  pestuences,  the  infectious  pestilence  of  the  Bible, 
will  entail  on  yourselves  and  cnildren  the  everlasting  ruin  of  your  souls.  Those 
who  send  their  children  to  school  where  the  Scriptures  are  read  give  their  children 
Umd  with  chains  to  the  deviL 

In  1849,  Pius  IX.,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Pope,  addressed 
an  Encyclical  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy,  in  which  he  reiterates 
the  condemnation  of  the  Bible-Societies,  and  represents  **the 
'*  Bible,  when  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  issued 
"without  Catholic  comments,  as  poisonous." 

In  1864  appeared  the  Syllabus,  in  which  Bible-Societies  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  secret  societies  and  Socialists. 

Thus  the  holy  work  of  good  old  Jerome,  which  had  been  com- 
menced so  auspiciously  and  lasted  so  long,  has  become  the  snare 
and  curse  of  the  Eoman  Church.  Science  advances,  and  the 
thoughts  of  men  grow  broader  with  the  progress  of  the  sun ;  just 
when  the  Renaissance  of  Literature  was  bringing  new  light,  the 
Council  of  Trent  galvanized  the  poor  Vulgate  into  a  cast-iron 
reservoir  of  the  errors  of  thirty  generations  of  copyists,  who 
were  denied  access  for  the  purpose  of  periodical  verification  to 
the  Greek  or  Latin  or  early  Asiatic  and  African  versions.  A 
more  sad  mistake  was  never  made.  The  folly  of  the  Mahometans 
in  not  allowing  the  Koran  in  the  Turkish  language  is  as  nothing 
to  it ;  in  India,  however,  the  Koran  is  appearing  in  the  vernacular, 
and  in  diglott  editions. 

Gradually  the  Church  of  Rome  allowed  translations,  with  notes, 
to  be  made  from  the  Vulgate  into  the  vernaculars  of  Europe,  and 
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the  ubiquity  of  the  agents  of  the  Bible-Societies  has  compelled 
them  to  go  forward.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  until  th& 
contrary  be  proved,  that  no  attempt  was  made  deliberately  to 
tamper  with  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  by  the  Roman  Church,  nor, 
considering  the  wide  spread  of  manuscript  copies  in  libraries, 
convents,  churches  and  private  houses  in  every  part  of  £urope, 
was  it  possible,  as  it  had  been  used  for  centuries  in  independent 
countries,  and  by  quasi-independent  churches.  According  to  all 
experience  of  manuscripts,  secular  or  religious,  corruptions  come  in. 
the  very  process  of  transcription ;  the  copyists  of  those  ages  had  no 
conception  of  the  fiduciary  duty  of  their  office ;  glosses  and  marginal 
notes  were  insensibly  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  new  copy; 
corrections  wore  made  in  the  supposed  interest  of  grammar  and 
style,  especially  in  parallel  passages  of  the  Gospels.  When  trans- 
lations came  to  be  made  in  the  vernacular  of  particular  Churches, 
as  a  general  rule  they  were  faithful  renderings  of  the  Vulgate,  but 
not  always.  I  have  only  to  allude  to  the  Bordeaux  version  in  the 
French  language  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  1685  ^^  cajole  the  French 
Protestants,  who,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were 
at  the  mercy  of  their  persecutors ;  copies  of  this  book  are  rare,  but 
still  in  existence.  No  doubt  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
unscrupulous  religionists,  who  place  their  Church  and  dogma 
above  truth,  attempting  such  shameless  forgeries  again,  but 
exposure  must  soon  follow. 

In  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  verities,  and  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  certain  versions  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Home  are  sound ;  and  this  compels  me 
to  allude  to  a  controversy,  which  is  disturbing  one  tiny  comer  of 
the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  England 
at  this  moment.  The  priests  of  the  Romish  Church  positively 
forbid  the  use  by  their  flocks  of  the  versions  made  in  certain 
languages  of  Europe,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
Polish,  and  distributed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
That  Society  has  no  love  for  versions,  which  have  the  imprimatur 
of  Romish  bishops ;  but  the  value  of  a  soul  is  not  to  be  weighed  in 
a  human  balance ;  and  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  Word  of  God 
into  contact  with  the  conscience  of  man  is  not  to  be  limited  by  red- 
tape  rules,  and  the  great  Bible  Sgeiety  of  London,  seeing  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  flocks  are  permitted  by  their  bishops  to  purchase 
and  possess  certain  authorized  translations  of  the  Bible,  supply 
them,  and  they  are  greedily  purchased,  and  greatly  blessed  in 
their  use.  I  wish  not  to  speak  hardly  of  those,  who  would  deny 
wholesome  bread  to  starving  Christians,  because  it  is  not  of  the 
finest  flour,  and  who  would  let  their  children  pine  with  hunger, 
because  they  are  by  the  foolish  rules  of  their  family  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  pure  unadulterated  cocoa,  which  is  the  only  diet 
which  narrow-minded  enthusiasts  can  tolerate.    There  is  abundant 
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eridence  of  the  blessings,  which  have  attended  the  circulation 
of  these  Vulgate  translations,  and  a  strong  protest  from  sincere 
Protestants  would  be  evoked  by  any  attempt  arbitrarily  to  stop 
the  supply:  when  they  cease  to  be  called  for,  the  Society  wiU 
eease  to  send  them,  and  having  done  their  work,  they  will  drop 
out  of  drculation. 

The  mspired  Word  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  has  never, 
in  its  long  course,  been  other  than  an  unmixed  blessing  to  man- 
kind. Words  are  but  coins  to  represent  ideas,  sentences  are  but 
capsules  to  enclose  an  opinion  or  statement.  The  inspired  Word 
of  God,  always  fresh,  always  clear,  makes  itself  always  intelligible 
to  the  prayeiful  spirit.  I  think  poorly  of  the  zeal  or  ability  of  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  A  translation  is  something  essentially  dilfferent. 
Let  us  take  the  highest  instances,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
and  our  own  Ke vised  Version :  the  translators  were  honest,  and 
learned  up  to  the  level  of  their  epoch,  but  their  renderings  only 
express  the  eternal  Word  in  the  transitory  conception  of  their 
own  age  and  country,  and  general  turn  of  thought.  The  intellect, 
which  has  coined  the  translation,  the  hand  that  engrosses  it,  is 
human,  nothing  but  human ;  the  language,  which  they  use,  is  the 
vernacular  of  their  age,  and  the  danger  is  that  a  false  halo  will 
sorround  their  errors,  and  a  false  sentiment  be  engendered  to 
pepetuate  the  so  called  eccentric  beauties  of  the  style,  the 
majestic  flow  of  the  words,  not  reflected  from  the  original.  We 
see  it  painfully  in  our  own  beautiful,  and  flexible,  and  constantly 
changing  form  of  speech.  What  right  have  we  to  cling  to  erroneous 
word-renderings  and  avowedly  interpolated  sentences  (such  as  the 
last  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  words  of  Philip  to  the  eunuch, 
and  the  heavenly  witnesses)  because  we  leamt  them  from  the  lips 
of  our  mothers  ?  Let  us  go  back  more  to  the  original  texts,  if  we 
care  more  for  rhythm,  or  beauty  of  expression,  and  be  content  with 
the  matter  contained  in  the  translation,  for  the  form  of  words  used 
is  only  a  transitory  human  conception  ;  that  which  suited  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria, 
but  the  matter  contained  is  always  the  same,  whether  expressed  in 
English,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  or  Maori.  Translations  are  a  necessity 
of  the  stream  of  time,  and  the  ever-changing  word-moulds  of 
succeeding  generations.  We  should  have  holy  strength  each  century 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  linguistic  interpretations  of 
our  ancestors,  and  bathe  fresh  and  fresh  in  the  river  of  crystal,  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  as  delivered  to  holy  men  of  old,  and  handed 
down  to  us,  and  children  still  to  be  bom,  in  their  ipsissima  verba. 

And  not  only  from  the  linguistic  interpretation,  but  from  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  wrote  with  no  knowledge  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  Jewish  people;   the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  had  an 
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Alexandrine  bias  with  a  possible  admixture  of  Platonism.  The 
Apostles  and  the  Greek  Fathers  had  their  human  intelligence 
restricted  to  the  Shores  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  Roman 
fathers  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  decaying  Roman 
Empire.  We  are  in  a  fuller  light  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world,  all  equally  the  children  of  God,  for  all  of  whom  Christ 
died,  revealed  to  us  and  with  a  correcter  text,  and  more  accurate 
translations,  are  in  a  better  position  to  arrive  at  a  sounder  judgment. 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  narrow  views  of  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  weak  Oriental 
Churches ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  power  of  elucidation  of 
a  text  is  now  at  a  higher  level.  No  one  can  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  a  text  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  and  thence  to  one  or  two  of  the  cultivated  vernaculars 
of  Europe,  and  then  extended  his  comparison  to  some  of  the  many 
languages  of  India,  and  the  great  Semitic  language  of  Arabic, 
without  feeling  that  new  lights  are  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  inspired  original,  as  each  faithful  translator  struck  his  hammer 
on  the  anvil,  which  gave  forth  a  dilffercnt,  and  yet  similar,  sound. 
How  much  better  is  this  than  the  commentary  based  on  mediseval 
fallacies,  repeating  platitudes  of  previous  generations,  grasping  no 
new  aspects  of  the  eternal  truth.  The  Holy  Spirit  still  dwells 
among  men,  vindicating  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  a  matter 
affecting  individual  salvation,  after  sufficient  and  prayerful  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  with  a  humble,  undogmatio  and  chastised  frame 
of  mind,  seeking  illumination  from  the  only  quarter  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found,  not  infallibility,  but  a  spiritual  discernment,  and 
harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

No  one  body  of  Christians,  calling  itself  **The  Church,"  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  betwixt  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Covenant  of 
^an,  and  to  lay  down  dogmatically,  that  such  and  such  must  be  the 
interpretation  of  a  Scripture-Text,  because  centuries  ago  certain 
persons,  less  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  than  the  men  of  this 
generation,  said  that  it  was  so  :  nor  can  this  generation  pretend 
that  the  men  of  the  next  generation  may  not  use  the  same  Uberty : 
it  has  been  well  put  by  an  American  association : 

'*  The  recognition  of  philogical  and  historical  laws  as  the  sole 
"human  methods  for  discovering  of  the  facts  of  the  Word,  from 
"  which  facts  alone  the  inductions  and  deductions  are  to  be  made. 
"  All  other  methods,  such  as  hy  tradition,  by  authority,  by  the  moral 
"  sense,  by  the  ethical  nature  of  man,  by  natural  laws  so  called,  by 
"reason,  by  the  Christian  consciousness,  by  any  mystical  inner 
"light,  whether  used  as  explanatory  or  as  complementary,  or  both 
"  combined,  are  to  he  rejected  as  unseientijie" 

Thb  Cuurchman,  Mat,  1890. 
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Finality  in  translation  is  not  to  be  attained,  at  least,  in  this 
generatioD.  Of  the  great  European  languages,  not  one  has  settled 
the  form,  in  which  the  inspired  text  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  to 
be  placed  before  the  unlearned.  English  is  still  on  the  anvil. 
I  received  lately  a  prospectus  of  a  proposed  translation  in  the 
Tnlgar  tongue,  such  as  people  ordinarily  speak,  and  newspapers 
write.  In  Germany  Luther's  translation  is  undergoing  revision. 
In  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  new  translations 
are  in  progress.  Considering  how  much  hidden  meaning  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  original,  which  is  not  patent  on  the  surface,  it 
may  probably  end  in  a  plurality  of  translations  obtaining  a 
curreDcy,  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  though  not  every  point 
of  view,  is  to  be  regretted.  Other  causes  are  at  work.  An  edition 
of  the  English  New  Testament  is  threatened  with  distinct 
utterance  on  the  Baptist  question,  and  the  words  '*  John  the 
Dipper  "  and  "  total  immersion  "  will  take  the  place  of  **  Baptist " 
and  "  Baptism."  In  the  French  versions  we  have  variation  in  the 
rendering  of  the  word  ** priest"  in  the  New  Testament  as  applied 
to  the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church ;  '*  sacrificateur  "  in  the  one 
case,  and  **  pretre  "  in  the  other.  This  brings  me  back  to  the 
direct  subject  of  my  essay. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  in 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  a  certain  portion  of  Italy ;  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  a  portion  of  Canada 
in  the  British  Empire ;  in  Louisiana  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  French  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania,  as  part 
of  their  colonial  system  is  to  introduce  the  French  language  into 
schools. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  attempts  were  made  in 
France  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular,  and 
publish  books  of  Scripture  History.  About  1530  a.d.  a  version 
of  the  entire  Scriptures  was  published  at  Antwerp  by  Jacobus 
Faber,  Stapulensis ;  this  went  through  editions  and  reprints,  and 
held  its  own.  Other  independent  translations  were  made  in 
Switzerland  and  France ;  but  two  superseded  all  the  rest,  and  are 
used  to  this  day.  De  Sacy  and  other  Port  Royalists  made  a  new 
version  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate,  and  it  was 
printtni  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amsterdam,  1667  a.d.  Being  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  Jesuits,  he  translated  the  Old  Testament  in 
prison,  and  finished  his  work  on  the  eve  of  his  liberation,  1668  a.d. 
This  was  considered  the  most  perfect  version  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  1724  Ostervald  revised  the  translation  made  at  Geneva 
in  1588;  he  was  a  Lutheran  pastor.  Both  of  these  last  two, 
revised  over  and  over  again,  are  now  circulated  by  the  Society  for 
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Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  De  Sacy's  version  is  preferred  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  is  still  circulated  with  a  recommendatory 
Imprimatur  of  a  French  Archbishop,  which,  considering  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Eomish  Church  has  been  greatly  altered  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  version  has  been  somewhat  modified,  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  Word  of  God  requires  no  recommendation  from 
priest  or  king,  Church  or  Parliament.  They  exist  through  it ;  it 
will  continue  to  exist  long  after  they  have  passed  away. 

Keither  of  the  versions  in  use  gave  entire  satisfaction ;  far  from 
it.  Some  objected  to  the  version  of  De  Sacy,  because  it  was  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  inaccurately  called  a  Eoman  Catholic  translation ; 
others  objected  to  Ostervald  because  of  the  inferiority  of  its  style. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  first  verse  of  John's  Gbspel  De  Sacy 
uses  the  word  **  Verbe  *'  for  A0709,  and  Ostervald  **  Parole." 

In  1873  Dr.  Louis  Segond  published  his  entirely  new  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland.  In  the  preface  he  gives  in  detail  his  reasons  and  his 
principles.  The  chief  reason  was,  that  the  Geneva  translation, 
which  was  the  household  treasure  of  the  Swiss  Churches,  was  not 
from  the  original  texts,  but  from  the  Yulgate ;  that  it  had  been 
repeatedly  revised,  but  was  still  far  from  perfect;  in  fact,  the 
same  reason  led  him  to  make  an  entirely  new  translation,  which 
had  led  Jerome  centuries  earlier  to  make  his  celebrated  translation, 
known  as  the  Vulgate.  His  principles  of  translation  were 
exactness,  clearness,  and  accuracy,  with  a  good  literary  style  and 
a  religious  turn  of  expression.  If  his  translation  upset  any  pre- 
conceived dogma,  he  could  not  help  it ;  »o  mwh  the  worse  for  the 
dogma.  A  correct  translation  rests  on  a  philological,  not  a  theo- 
logical, basis.  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  dispensed 
with ;  the  figures  indicative  of  both  appear  in  the  margin  to 
facilitate  reference.  The  notes  are  philological  ;  the  poetic 
writings  are  printed  in  a  manner  totally  distinct  from  the  prose, 
upon  a  principle  carefully  explained  by  the  translator.  The  result 
is  a  translation  of  a  most  fascinating  character,  and  which  has  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception.  As  long  as  Dr.  Segond  lived, 
he  allowed  no  changes  to  be  made,  but  since  his  death  this  has 
become  possible.  As  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  accepted  by 
any  Protestant  Church,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have, 
been  unable  to  place  it  on  their  lists ;  and  another  and  more  for- 
midable reason  for  not  adopting  it  is  the  startling  novelty  of  some 
of  its  translations.  Take,  for  instance,  Isaiah  vii.  14,  ''A  virgin 
shall  conceive,'*  etc.,  is  rendered,  **  Voici  lajeune  femme  deviendra 
enceinte,"  etc.  No  doubt  the  word  used  in  this  passage  in  the 
Hebrew  original  is  not  the  regular  word  for  a  "  virgin  "  used  else- 
where, and  susceptible  of  the  translation  made  by  Segond ;  but 
the  Septuagint,  written  150  years  before  Christ,  has  fixed  for  ever 
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the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Jews  :  Ihoo  rj  irapOivo^  iv  yatn-pl 
Xify^ai,  Such  a  translation  cannot  be  accepted  until  it  has  been 
carefally  revised,  and  purged  of  such  novelties,  shaking  the  very 
foundation  of  our  faith,  and  running  counter  to  long  and  deeply- 
cherished  opinions. 

Thus  the  translations  available  in  French-speaking  countries 
were  three :  De  Sacy,  Ostervald,  and  Segond.  A  version  by 
If  artin,  a  predecessor  of  Ostervald,  is  still  on  the  list,  but  is  of  no 
practical  value. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  published  by  Abbe 
Crampon  in  Belgium ;  in  the  Preface  he  expresses  his  regret  at 
the  neglect,  in  which  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures  had  fallen, 
and  he  hopes  that  his  new  translation  will  restore  the  Psalter  to  its 
old  place  beside  the  Gospel  in  every  Christian  family  :  one  edition 
is  published  with  the  Latin  Text  and  Philological  l^otes  for  the 
Clergy,  and  educated  laity :  one  for  l^uns,  and  the  faithful 
generally,  with  spiritual  and  moral  notes. 

In  1885  the  Rev.  John  Nelson  Darby,  the  founder  of  Plymouth- 
itism,  published  an  entirely  new  version,  not  following  the  Textus 
lUceptus,  as  the  translator  has  made  use  of  the  materials,  which 
have  become  known  or  made  available  during  recent  years.  I  have 
placed  a  copy  of  this  version  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  religious  world,  a  new  translation  ap- 
peared in  1877,  and  in  July,  1884,  in  the  issue  of  the  Missions 
CatholiqueSf  the  Roman  Catholic  weekly  published  at  Lyons, 
appeared  the  following,  headed  **  La  Sainte  Bible  *'  : 

Trttduetion  nouvelle  av€e  noteSy  approuvee  par  la  commission  d^examen  nommee 
p<tT  U  Souverain  Foutife,  par  M.  T  Abb6  Glaire,  ancien  Doyen  de  la  Faculte  de 
theologie.     4  volumes  in  18  broches  :   10  fr. 

II  manqTiait  aux  families  catholiques  une  Bible  sAre  et  autorisie.  M.  TAbbe 
Glaire,  en  publiant  cette  traduction  k  laquelle  il  s'etait  prepare  par  plus  de 
qu;irante  annees  d'une  ^tude  continue  des  langues  et  de  la  science  biblique,  a 
Urgement  combl6  cette  lacune. 

Ajoutons  qu'ik  la  demande  sign^e  de  cinquante-cin^  evSques,  le  Souverain 
Pontife  a  daigne  nommer  une  commission  d'examen,  qui  accordd  a  cette  nouvelle 
version  sa  haute  approbation.  D'un  format  portntif  et  61egant,  orn6e  de  jolies 
gravures  sur  acier,  cette  Bible  sera  un  des  cadeaux  les  mieux  appropri^s  aux 
p«rsonnes  chretiennes. 

I  sent  for  a  copy  and  reviewed  it  as  follows  in  the  monthly 
periodical  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  : 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Missions  Catholiques^  the  weekly  organ  of  French 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,  appeared  a  notice  strongly  recommending  the  faithful 
to  mipply  themselves  with  a  copy  of  the  French  translation  of  the  whole  Bible, 
lately  made  by  I'Abbe  J.  B.  Glaire,  and  published  under  the  special  sanction  of 
the  French  Episcopate,  and  the  written  authorization  of  Pope  rius  IX. 

On  July  otb,  1870,  the  assembled  Bishops  of  France  addressed  the  Pope  to  this 
effect: 

**  Profoundly  afflicted  to  see  the  Protestants  supplying  Catholic  families  with 
*'  Bibles  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  exerting  in  this  way  a  great  inlluence  by 
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*'  lowering  in  their  eyes  our  holy  dogmas,  and  attracting  children  to  their  schools, 
*•*•  the  assembled  Bishops,  desirous  of  arresting  so  great  an  evil,  petition  your 
*'  Holiness  to  examine  the  French  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by 
<*  rAbb6  Glaire,  and  give  it  your  imprimatur. 

'*  One  cannot  doubt,  that  this  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  arreetixijg  the  pro- 
<<  gress  of  the  evil,  experience  having  already  proved,  that  the  publication  of  the 
'*  New  Testament  by  the  same  author,  and  previously  authorized  by  your 
'*  Holiness,  has  produced  most  salutary  fruits. 

**  It  is  incontestable,  that  nothing  in  the  present  time  can  prevent  the  reading 
**  of  the  entit  e  Bible  in  the  world.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  ^at  advantage  to  substitute 
'*  a  faithful  and  authorized  version  to  translations  which  are  incorrect,  and  which 
<*  have  no  ecclesiastical  approbation  F 

<<  In  short,  a  French  Bible,  authorized  by  the  Pope,  will  deprive  the  Pxo- 
'*  testants  of  all  pretext  for  accusing  unjustly  the  Catholic  Church  of  cutting  off 
"  the  faithful  from  the  Word  of  God.*' 

The  Pope,  on  January  22nd,  1873,  after  an  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half 
authorized  the  proposal  on  these  conditions  : 

I.  The  version  is  to  be  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
II.  Nothing  in  it  is  to  be  contrary  to  faith  or  morals. 

III.  The  notes  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  from 

learned  Catholics,  under  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

IV.  The  license  now  given  to  the  French  Bishops  is  not  to  be  deemed  as  a 

formal  and  solemn  approbation  of  the  Frencn  translation. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  declared,  on  March  4th,  1873  :  '*That 
'*  the  translation  made  by  M.  Glaire  was  a  correct  rendering  of  th^  Latin  Vulgate, 
**  and  that  he  and  the  Bishops  were  convinced,  that  it  would  be  of  great  use  to 
*'  the  faithful,  and  that  it  would  with  advantage  replace  all  translations  previously 
**  existing,  for  the  correctness  of  which  there  was  not  the  same  guarantee/'  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  expressed  similar  opinions.  The  Archbishop  of  Bruges  added 
the  following  remarks :  '*  That  the  Latin  text  was  interpreted  when  required  by 
'*  the  original  text  (Hebrew),  and  accompanied  by  the  explicatory  notes,  as 
'*  required  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  considered  this  new  version  more 
'*  faithful  than  most  of  the  French  versions,  and  satisfying  the  reouirement,  long 
*'  felt  in  France,  of  a  sure  and  authorized  translation,  which  can  oe  put  without 
**  danger  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful." 

The  translator  modestly  tells  us,  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  duty  by 
forty  years*  study,  and  that  he  approached  the  difficult  task  with  great  diffidence. 
Be  iiad  wished  to  make  use  of  the  translation  of  Sacy,  but  found  that  Sacy  was  a 

I)araphraser  rather  than  a  translator.     He  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  trans- 
ation  of  Genoude,  which  did  not  adhere  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  abandoned  it 
occasionally  for  the  Hebrew  aud  Greek. 

He  had  tried  to  make  use  of  the  translations  of  Bishop  Bossuet.  but  found  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  erudition,  Bossuet  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  which  he 
(the  translator)  deemed  indispettenblefor  Scripture  exegeeie  ! 

He  had  rendered,  where  posnible,  word  for  word,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
admirable  simplicity  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jerome,  who  made 
his  version  a  literal  one,  and  so  evidence  his  respect  for  the  Word  of  God.  He 
wished  his  translation  to  preserve  all  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek. 

All  the  remarks  of  the  translator  indicate  patient  research  and  humility.  He 
quotes,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  a  number  of  opinions  of  competent  critics  and  Pro- 
testant divines,  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  extreme  value  of  that  venerable  translation,  which  clearly  points 
to  the  existence  of  Hebrew  texts,  which  were  available  to  Jerome,  but  have  since 
perished. 

It  was  the  Latin  Vulgate,  that  converted  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ;  and  if  M. 
Glaire's  is  a  faithful  literal  version  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Holy  Spirit  wiU  use  it  for 
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new  eonquesis.  All  that  Protestants  ask  is,  that  the  Bible  should  have  free 
coune  in  the  langutige  understood  by  the  people ;  and  the  great  charge  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that  it  would  not  allow  this,  and  against  the  ignorant 
priesthood  of  countries  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization  than  France,  that  they 
oeetroTed  the  Bible  when  it  came  into  their  hands  and  called  it  '*  a  eur$ed  hook.** 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  Romish  Church  do  not  permit  a  Bible  to  be  published 
in  anj  vernacular  without  notes,  and  these  notes  are  to  be  quotations  from  the 
works  of  Church  authorities.  Anyhow,  the  whole  Bible,  translated  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  has  now  become  accessible  to  every  Frenchman  who  can  afford  ten 
francs.  It  is  the  conscientious  work  of  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  fortified  him- 
self in  his  translations  by  reference  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  in  store.  In  1886,  at  Paris,  was 
published  a  book  with  the  title:  '*  Les  Saintes  Evangiles,  tra- 
"  duction  nouTelle  par  Henri  Lasserre,  publiee  avec  Plmprimatur 
"  de  TArcheveche  de  Paris." 

In  the  "  Monthly  Reporter  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
"  Society"  of  April,  1887,  appeared  the  following  remark : 

Its  interest  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  lies  in  this,  that  it  chronicles 
another  effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  body  to 
Ripply  themselves  with  the  documents  of  the  faith  in  the  vernacular,  with  which 
efforts  the  Society  has  always  sympathized ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  quotation  of 
the  exact  words  of  the  Paris  correspondent,  it  gives  to  Protestants  an  interesting 
view  of  current  French  Roman  Catnolic  opinion  in  the  circles,  in  which  the  mere 
litieraUur  moves.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe,  that  the  Bible,  and  all  that 
euDoems  the  history  of  the  Bible,  though  lying  in  the  main  road  of  human  pro- 
cess, is  every  now  and  then  '*  discovered  "  by  some  Frenchman  or  Italian,  as  if 
It  were  a  new  thing,  and  announced  to  the  world  with  much  flourish,  as  if  Diodati, 
and  Martini,  and  Ulivetan,  and  Ostervald,  and  Val6ra,  and  Scio  had  never  lived 
stall 

The  book  had  then  passed  through*  nine  editions,  but  a  strange 
romance  was  destined  to  surround  this  version. 

It  is  dedicated  to  **  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,"  described  as  tho 
"Reine  du  Ciel,"  and  the  healer  of  the  translator's  blindness. 
The  same  author,  who  undertook  with  success  the  translation  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  had  already  written  the  history  of  the  Greatest 
Lie  of  the  Century,  the  Imposture  at  Lounles,  which  in  1881  I 
visited,  and  an  account  of  the  visions  seen  by  the  poor  peasant  girl 
Bemadette,  to  whom  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  appeared.  It  must 
be  recollected,  that  this  new  cultus  is  not  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
with  her  Holy  Child  in  her  arms,  which  originated  as  an  assertion 
of  the  great  truth  of  the  congenital  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  but  it  is 
the  worship  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  as  she  appeared  before 
the  Holy  Ghost  overshadowed  her ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reappearance 
in  Christian  form  of  the  old  worship  of  Lucina,  and  other  female 
divinities  of  tho  Latin  races  in  pre-Christian  times. 

The  tninslation  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  with  the  dates 
1 87 2-1 886  attached  to  it.  On  the  title-page  is  the  notice  :  **  Publiee 
avec  rimpriraatur  de  I'Archeveche  de  Paris."  The  names  of  pub- 
lishers at  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Geneva  arc  attached  to  it,  and  tho 
following  notice  of  it  appeared  in  a  lloman  Catholic  journal  under 
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date  December  4, 1886,  explaining  its  objects,  methods,  and  peculiar 
features : 

This  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  the  germs  of  a  religious  reTO- 
lution,  has  heen  made  after  a  new  method.  All  the  French  versions  that  we  have 
are  a  copy  {deealgne)  of  the  Latin,  Latin  Frenchified,  Latin  words  translated 
into  French  words,  but  by  no  means  participating  in  the  genius  of  the  French 
language.  So  that  the  translations  make  the  Scriptures  illegihle  and  often  in- 
comprehensible. 

Tne  great  mass  of  the  faithful  do  not  know  Latin,  and  can  only  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  French  translation.  As  M.  Lasserre  says  in  his  preface.  **  Meet 
of  the  faithful  only  know  of  the  Divine  Book  fragments  reproduced  in  the  Par- 
roissien  (Prayer-book),  without  logical  or  chronological  onier,  in  the  Mass  for 
festivals  and  Sundays ;  we  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate,**  he  adds,  **  in  stating 
that  there  are  not  perhaps  on  an  average  three  Catholics  {Jideien)  in  each  parish, 
who  have  got  beyond  that  vague  notion,  and  who  even  once  in  their  whole  lives 
have  endeavourea  to  follow  and  study  in  it«  harmonious  whole,  and  in  the  quad- 
ruple form  given  it  by  the  Evangelists,  the  complete  history  of  the  Man-God. 
AVliat  an  astonishing  and  painful  contrast !  whue  continuing  to  be  the  most 
illustrious  book  in  the  whole  world,  the  Gospel  has  become  an  ignored  book." 

One  can  indeed  say,  that  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Gospel ;  it  is 
for  them  a  dead  book,  of  which  they  have  read  a  few  fragments,  which  they  did 
not  understand  or  which  they  found  wearisome.  80  that  their  religious  instruc- 
tion and  their  religious  education  are  second-hand,  and  their  religious  feelings 
are  not  drawn  from  the  fountain  source.  Hence  that  deformation  of  religion  of 
which  the  bishops  have  often  complained,  without  being  able  to  remedy  it,  because 
the  number  of  tnose,  who  are  not  content  with  the  coal-heaver's  faith,  and  who 
like  to  discuss  religious  questions,  is  becoming  greater  and  greater,  and  they  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  Gospel. 

Now,  without  paraphrasing  the  text,  but  without  translating  it  servilely,  by 
translating  it  so,  that  the  genius  of  the  French  language  shall  take  the  place  of 
the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  instead  of  being  in  that  chopped,  hopping, 
rebus-like  style,  which  characterizes  all  existing  translations,  M.  Lasserre  has 
made  of  the  Gospel  a  book,  which  any  one  can  read  readily,  understand  and  admire. 

The  distribution  of  the  Gospel  int^  chapters  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  the  work  of  Cardinal  Hugues  de  St  Victor  ;  and  the  division  into  verses 
was  only  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  celebrated  Parisian  printer, 
K.  Estienne  (Robert  Stephen). 

"  By  transferring  to  the  translations  in  the  vulgar  tongue,**  says  M.  Lasserre 
in  his  preface,  '*  these  divisions  of  the  printer  Estienne ;  by  introducing  into  the 
* '  discourses  of  the  Saviour  and  into  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  tnese  per- 
*'  petual  and  brutal  choppings  {haehwes)^  which  disturb  the  mmd  as  well  as  the 
*  *  eye,  by  imposing  on  the  mind  without  necessity  or  benefit,  this  march  c»n- 
*^  stantly  arrested  and  resumed,  this  abrupt  and  jerky  gait;  the  intrinsic  charm, 
*'  the  profound  and  peaceful  charm  of  the  Book  of  Life  has  been  more  and  more 
'*  destroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  the  learned,  of  exegetists  and 
**  preachers,  for  whom  these  translations  into  the  vulgar  tongue  were  not  made.*' 

M.  Lasserre  has,  therefore,  returned  to  the  old  and  primitive  arrangement. 
His  Gospels  have  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  book  to  be  read  in  the  same 
manner,  save  that  the  Gospels  are  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  whole  world, 
and  can  be  read  from  one  end  to  the  other  without  fatigue  or  difficulty. 

I  have  just  made  the  trial,  M.  Lasserre  having  himself  brought  me  his  book, 
and  1  can  certify  that  I  experienced  great  literary  pleasure,  besides  the  religious 
pleasure  I  derived  from  it.  I  did  not  fancy  that  the  Gospel,  thus  deprived  of  the 
savour  which  Latin  and  Greek  gave  it,  could  be  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
so  much  ease,  just  as  I  could  not  have  imagined  M.  Lasserre  as  a  former  artillery 
colonel,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
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Now  if  the  pnblic  take  to  reading  this  book,  and  I  should  be  much  astonished 
if  it  were  not  tempted  to  do  so,  it  will  see  religion  under  quite  a  new  light ;  it 
will  be  able  to  argue  with  some  personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
a  moTement  may  arise,  which  will  end  in  a  religious  renovation. 

This  idea  of  making  of  the  Gospel  a  book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  readable 
and  eomprehensible,  attractive  and  interesting,  which  a  man  of  the  world,  or  a 
beginner,  a  woman  of  fashion,  or  a  servant,  may  read,  understand,  enjoy  and  love 
without  the  help  of  any  one,  merely  through  the  clearness  and  charm  of  the  trans- 
lation, is  really  an  original  idea. 

Soeh  a  book  can  certainly  present  disadvantages ;  among  others,  that  of  intro- 
ducing free  inquiry  with  the  aid  of  authentic  documents ;  but  free  inquiry  with 
the  aM  of  authentic  documents  is  better  than  free  inquiry  at  huphazard,  like  that 
of  our  dajrs.  But  it  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  teaching  ag^in  religion  to 
the  French,  of  interesting  them  by  giving  them  direct  knowledge  of  it,  and  of 
bringing  back  the  faithful  to  a  participation  in  the  things  of  the  Church. 

Such  most  have  been  Mgr.  Richard  s  opinion,  who  is  prudence  itself,  when  he 
^ve  his  imprimatur  to  a  book  which,  if  only  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Gospel 
■  none  the  less  a  book  of  great  boldness,  seeing  it  is  destined  to  charm,  to  instruct, 
to  attach,  to  associate  the  people  to  religion  aitd  to  the  Church,  and  that,  though 
being  the  Gospel,  the  pure  Gospel,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  a  new  and  unknown 
Gospel,  a  real  revelation  and  revolution. — From  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
Jvmmal  d$  Brux^iiet,  December  4,  1886.  ^ 

It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  translation,  a&d  is  so  printed,  that  it 
reads  like  a  novel.  The  notes  are  reasonable  in  extent  and  ex- 
pression. Of  course  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate;  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  made  that  a  necessity  for  the  Church  of 
Borne.  The  price  was  four  francs,  and  the  circulation  remarkable. 
Moreover,  the  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  an  Italian  letter,  printed  with 
a  French  translation  in  the  volume  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Jacobini,  on  December  4th,  1886,  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  copies  of  the  translation  sent  by  the  authors  from  time  to 
time,  applauded  the  object,  which  the  translator  had  in  view,  sent 
his  apostolic  blessing,  and  his  hope  that  these  objects,  which  he 
states  in  his  preface,  may  be  attained. 

Had  the  translator  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  might  have 
attiiined  a  blessing;  biit  none  reached  him,  for  it  was  dedicated,  in 
a  blind  and  servile  manner,  to  the  holy  and  humble-minded  Mother 
of  our  Lord,  the  most  blessed  among  women,  concerning  whom 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  Gospels,  that  she  was  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  that  she  had  the  power  to  work  miracles,  or  extend  grace 
and  favour  to  those,  who,  forgetting  the  second  commandment, 
worshipped  her  image.  Thus  being  from  its  first  page  entangled  in 
the  maze  of  a  falsehood,  the  book  and  the  author  have  fallen  into 
trouble,  and  the  eyes  of  those,  whose  faith  is  based  on  the  Bible 
alone,  have  been  open  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Ex)mish  Chrch. 

And,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  **a  one-man*'  translation,  there 
were  manifest  errors.  I  quote  one  (Matt.  vi.  12):  **  Forgive  us 
**  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into 
'*  temptation." 
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Under  what  possible  view  can  the  original  Greek  of  these  words 
be  rendered  ?  '*  Faites-nous  remise  de  nos  dettes,  comme  nous 
*^  m  ernes  nous  faisons  remise  4  ceux  qui  doivent.  .  .  .  Toutefois 
**  ne  nous  mettez  pas  a  Pepreuve." 

This  means,  without  doubt:  "I  wish  to  be  forgiven  and  be 
"  generous ;  all  the  same,  do  not  put  me  to  the  test,  for  I  know 
**  myself  and  my  own  frailty."  This  is  a  distortion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  justly  condemned  by  all  Christians. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  dated  December  19th, 
1887,  a  little  more  than  one  year  after  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  dated  November  i  ith,  1886,  Lassen e*s  trans- 
lation was  placed  on  the  Index  of  forbidden  books,  denounced  as  a 
book  of  degraded  doctrine,  the  circulation  of  which  is  forbidden 
under  spiritual  penalties.  And  Lasserrc,  being  in  connection  with 
the  Romish  Church,  withdrew  it  from  circulation,  after  it  hud 
passed  through  twenty-five  editions,  and  been  approved  of  by 
a  large  number  of  Bishops,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  secular  press. 

But  the  withdrawal  of  the  book  did  not  leave  matters  in  the 
same  position  as  that  which  they  occupied  before  its  publication. 
This  was  forcibly  put  by  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  lUview 
of  May,  1888: 

I.  The  Pope  publicly  approved  of  the  book,  and  his  letter  is 
prefixed  to  all  the  copies.     Can  the  Pope  be  placed  on  the  Index  ? 

II.  The  Pope  was  declared  by  the  General  Council  to  be  in- 
fallible in  the  discharge  of  his  teaching  office.  Is  not  the 
approving  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Gospels  part  and 
parcel  of  his  teaching  ?     What  becomes  of  his  infallibility  ? 

III.  Under  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  it  rests  with  the 
Bishop  of  each  diocese  to  approve  of  translations  of  the  Bible. 
The  Archbishop  has  given  his  official  approbation  after  a  sufficient 
examination  by  the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  he  is  not  within  his  rights. 

A  side-light  was  let  into  the  crooked  councils  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  which  is  involved  in  a  network  of  unholy  intrigue.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Scriptures  are  acceptable  to 
the  French  nation,  if  the  priests  get  over  their  fear  of,  and  aversion 
to,  the  truth.  The  Bishops  themselves  have  evidenced  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  work,  which  they  must  surely  have  read  before 
they  recorded  their  approbation. 

The  matter  was  not  destined  to  rest  there,  for  Kichard  Clarke,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  of  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  in  1889, 
published  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  at  the  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
18,  West  Square,  London,  called  **  The  Pope  and  the  Bible,  an 
Explanation  of  the  Case  of  M.  Lasserre,  and  of  the  Attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  Popular  Bible  Reading."  The  Book  is 
interesting,  as  written  by  an  Englishman  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
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English  literature.  Moreover,  he  had  to  take  account  of  the 
presence  of  many  Protestant  converts,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Bible  from  their  childhood,  and  men  like  Cardinals  Manning  and 
l^ewman,  who  are  masters  of  the  subject.  An  Italian  or  Spaniard 
in  a  country  long  cursed  with  an  ignorant  priesthood,  and  a  laity 
totally  uneducated  in  spiritual  things,  would  have  expressed 
himself  differently.  It  is  important  to  note  the  attitude  asserted 
by  a  London  Jesuit-priest  towards  the  Bible  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  practice  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  which  practice  is  well  known  to 
those  who  are  occupied  in  the  work  of  Bible  Societies,  differs  very 
much  from  the  academic  utterances  of  a  priest,  who  knows 
possibly  nothing  beyond  London. 

lie  lays  down  distinctly,  that  Papal  infallibility  extends  only  to 
iogmaiie  decrees  laid  down  for  the  whole  Church  in  matters  of 
&ith  and  morals. 

He  remarks,  that  in  itself  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  God  is  an 
unmixed  good,  but  the  perversity  of  men  may  turn  to  their  own 
destruction  this,  like  every  other  good  gift  of  God,  and  there  may 
be  times  and  places,  where  it  is  necessary  to  place  restriction  on 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 

He  then  proceeds  to  utter  words  which  are  inexact,  and  which 
he  cannot  prove,  that  heretics  have  mistranslated  the  Bible  for  their 
own  purposes,  or  taken  the  open  Bible  as  the  watchword  of  heresy ; 
in  such  and  other  cases  prudence  will  put  restriction  on  the 
use  of  the  treasure  so  fatally  employed  by  men  to  their  own 
destruction.  In  Protestant  translations  there  are  indeed  errors, 
inaccuracies,  faults  of  scholarship,  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
instance  can  be  produced  of  an  intentional  rendering  of  a  Hebrew 
or  Greek  word  for  theological^  and  not  philological  considerations. 
The  rendering  of  **  la  jeune  femme  deviendra  enceinte  "  shows, 
how  bold  the  translator  is,  reckless  of  the  consequence,  and 
deeming  it  cowardly  to  glide  over  a  difficulty.  Can  we  in  good 
faith  say  the  same  of  the  Latin  text,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
sadly  corrupted  by  the  copyists,  under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  of 
St.  Jerome  ? 

He  lays  down  the  principle  that,  when  once  a  book  is  placed  on 
the  Index,  "  the  faithful  "  must  not  open  the  pages  again  without 
special  permission,  however  much  they  may  be  attached  to  it,  and 
although,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  they  do  not  agree  in  the  con- 
demnation, and  do  not  think  that  the  Congregation  acted  prudently 
or  wisely  in  condemning  it,  and  though  they  may  in  past  years 
have  derived  solid  good  from  the  perusal  of  it.  He  must  obey, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  confessional  he  will  have  to  state  whether 
or  no  he  has  taken  a  peep  at  the  contents  of  his  old  pocket 
companion.  To  such  a  miserable  condition  are  even  the  educated 
and  steady  Catholics  reduced  in  the  nineteenth  century  1 
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Father  Clarke  tells  us  how  the  case  stands  betwixt  his  Churcli 
and  the  Bible.  He  maintains,  that  his  Church  is  not  opposed  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  has  a  right  to  control  the  use  of  it. 
Under  the  Council  of  Trent  no  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  the  ver- 
nacular, unless  that  translation  receives  ecclesiastical  authorization, 
and  have  notes  explanatory  of  difficult  passages.  As  a  fact,  the 
Douay  Bible  is  freely  sold  at  a  small  price  in  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  admits  that  between  the  two  extremes  of  exclusive 
and  indiscriminate  use,  both  of  which  are  forbidden  by  his  Church, 
there  is  a  wide  disputable  ground,  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
faithful  differ. 

(i)  Is  it  desirable  to  put  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
faithful  ? 

(2)  Ought  the  young  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  as  they  please? 

(3)  Ought  children  to  be  encouraged  to  study  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

(4)  Should  the  prophetical  books  be  generally  used  as  books  of 
devotion  ? 

(5)  What  portion  should  be  withheld  ? 

(6)  How  far  are  priests  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible? 

(7)  Are  there  some  portions,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  ? 

(8)  Is  there  any  obligation  to  see  that  the  young  are  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  ? 

(9)  Should  abridged  Bibles  or  extracts  be  prepared  ? 

(10)  Are  the  laity  bound  to  read  the  Bible,  to  teach  their 
children,  and  distribute  it  among  the  poor  at  home  and  abroad, 
among  Christians  and  non-Christians  ? 

The  pamphlet  is  not  creditable  to  his  honesty  or  his  acumen. 
Casuistry,  rightly  called  Jesuitical,  unsupported  assertions,  un- 
proved condemnations,  unjustified  abuse,  dogmatism,  an  evident 
fear  of  inquiry,  and  the  exposure,  which  would  accompany  it,  are 
the  features  of  his  production.  It  may  convince  uneducated 
laymen  and  women,  but  his  clear  object  is  to  uphold  sacerdotal 
power  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  prevent  people  forming  their 
own  judgment  on  the  most  important  subject,  the  way  of  salvation, 
to  keep  men  and  women  in  leading-strings,  to  prevent  access  to  the 
"Word  of  God  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  copious 
abuse  of  all  religious  men  outside  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  drive 
men  and  women,  who  cannot  swallow  the  medisBval  unscriptural 
composite,  called  the  **  Christianity  of  Rome,"  into  blank  atheism 
or  abandonment  of  all  religion.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a  majority 
of  the  educated  classes  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  whcAe 
design  of  his  book  is  to  prop  up  a  class,  who  are  to  stand  betwixt 
the  people  and  God,  and  be  the  only  channels  of  divine  truth. 

If  he  indeed  believes,   and  rightly  believes,  that  the  Bible 
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contains  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  tho  Holy  Spirit  can  bring 
home  to  the  heart  of  humble  readers  the  blessed  truths  contained  in 
the  Bible,  what  Deed  is  there  to  restrict  the  reading  to  the  Psalms 
in  tho  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  in  the  Now  Testament? 
He  admits  that,  as  a  rule,  Roman  Catholics  are  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  and  averse  to  reading  it,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Protestants  have  an  enviable  familiarity  with  tho  text.  He 
chooses  to  assume,  that  this  familiarity  is  only  with  the  text  and 
not  with  the  spirit,  that  "  all  is  surface  and  the  heart  is  not 
*'  touched."  Here  the  Jesuit  is  like  the  ostrich  in  the  desert, 
which  shuts  its  eyes  that  it  may  not  see  the  adversary.  Otherwise 
he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  are  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  this  island  as  their  very  life- 
blood,  tho  main-spring  of  their  actions,  tho  leading  note  of  their 
thoughts,  the  hope  on  the  sick  and  dying  bed,  when  all  things 
are  very  real,  the  delight  of  youth,  the  stay  of  manhood,  and  the 
solace  of  old  age.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  the  British  people,  to 
whatever  phase  of  religious  thought  they  belong,  will  surrender 
life  rather  than  be  deprived  of,  stinted  in  the  supply  of,  or  con- 
trolled in  the  use  of. 

Thb  Chubchxan,  March,  1890. 
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III. 

WORK    OF    THE    SOCIETY   FOR    PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  good  work  done  by  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  is  well  known.  Though  no  longer  occupied 
in  direct  Missionary  work  to  the  heathen,  it  renders  services  of 
extreme  value  by  supplying  Christian  literature,  maintaining  a 
Training  College,  making  grants  of  printing  presses,  assisting  in 
the  erection  of  chapels  and  schools,  maintaining  scholarships, 
supplying  passage -money  to  Missionaries,  and  making  presents  to 
them  of  useful  books.  All  this  work  is  performed  by  the  General 
Committee. 

But  there  is  a  special  Foreign  Translation  Committee,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Primate,  and  are 
not  subject  to  annual  re-election.  So  far  they  are  independent  of 
the  General  Committee,  but,  as  their  usefulness  depends  entirely 
upon  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  they  are  assisted  in 
their  proceedings  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  they  are,  in  effect,  as 
entirely  subsidiary  to  the  General  Committee  as  any  other  of  the 
Sub-Committees. 

Their  business  relates  to  Translation  only,  and  the  disposal  by 
grants  of  the  books  translated.  They  are  at  liberty  to  take  in 
hand  all  books,  which  are  on  the  Society's  chief  or  supplemental 
catalogue,  without  further  reference ;  but,  when  a  new  work  is 
submitted  for  translation,  it  must  bo  submitted  in  English  to  the 
Tract-Committee  for  approval  on  its  merits,  before  it  can  be 
undertaken.  As  a  fact,  however,  commentaries  of  the  Bible,  and 
Hymns  and  Prayers,  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  Asia,  America, 
Africa,  or  Oceania  are  accepted  upon  the  signature  and  approval  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Translations  are  made  of  Bibles,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Prayers,  Hymns,  Selections,  Commentaries, 
Vocabularies,  Grammars,  Picture -cards.  Tracts,  Catechisms,  esteemed 
English  works,  and  original  works  specially  prepared.  As  a 
general  rule,  applications  for  work  to  be  d<»ne,  or  grants  to  be  made, 
must  come  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  a  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society;  under  any  circumstances  assistance 
is  only  given  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  needs  of 
the  Church  have  never  been  more  varied  or  pressing.    The  progress 
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of  the  Missionary  Societies  has  heen  Terr  marked  in  rr^rr  ya\  vf 
the  world,  and  the  demand  for  Temacnlar  ir'jfruk  Lw  ut^n.  txz 
beTond  the  sapplj.  and  no  other  institution  exiHf  t'x  *jj^  wyif^j. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societr  rtftrklft  iiMtd  'a^i^^j  ^i 
Bibles  withoat  note  or  comment ;  the  ReHzi:^^*  Trw^  hvjjir.j  isut 
never  tamed  its  attention  to  thi«  partir:;liir  ift-jl.  Tijit  ^.^i::i0LaxL 
Knowledge  Society  b  therefore  nriq  j*  ir  iif  lii^ncn. 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  hs  :c«!nci:iL»  ':ja  »wTfTTf|f  ^a-^r^ 
would  require  rery  close  st^-iy.  bti:pt  titt  ucurt  loic  *^r«*3n  u^  iiit 
work  done  in  the  F;»reizL  Tr*r.*LfD:TL  Zj^nsrraiar.  •r-a^ji  1^  iuL-*' 
appreciated.  It  m'SJt  t*  reK-Ij*r?:*»L  laan  "ait  ^i*Ei»r7  *^  ^^-T 
eoo>iacts  snch  oprnliic*  tiilrfly  tinttrt  .n*  inri  ymr,^n.  wr.  r 
makes  grants  •>£  roir?;  yrc.f  i:  !«?:  ini'ji  iq^ersmiu  t^  \Ku»r*  mn 
br  its  branch  *s5«>riitiTt*  ix  In^  mic  tJbt-wii-^fTt  Tim-  'ti#*?j»  » 
ft  great  rarictT  oi  tii*  w:rx  aiiut^  miL  1.  irac  'nm^  if.  Ifc  ^n*^ 
eiDikloTed.  I  irTTtasf  ml-r  -i  mnitan*  lEt-st'  inr  aassijs^^  #:  l;#r 
worid,  in  wriii  ry  lii*  up^airr  nf  -^le  *»i#;>r7  ^m^. 
published.  CfC^airiix  "^a  »i:*n*jr:  i^  liiriz>!3:v 
fimiiir*:  aai  t2»*  raiiir  nnf  3*?iiil*^f!n  iiar  aj»-  ^.r-  -ij«rr'  *-  * 

arx  imt-  win  wi»  ilt  -amrMr  wit:  -ts*-  «:ir*--n      jl 
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alphabets.  In  Africa  there  are  only  a  few,  in  America  and  Oceania 
there  exist  none.  In  Europe  the  Greek,  Koman,  Gothic,  and 
Slavonic  alphabets  prevail.  Now,  where  a  tribe  or  nation  is  pro- 
vided with  an  alphabet,  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  introduce 
a  new  one ;  but  where  none  exists,  an  improved  and  enlarged  form 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  is  usually  adopted.  The  majority  of  the 
known  alphabets  of  the  world  are  represented  in  the  books  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Society. 

I  now  pass  on  to  languages,  and  notice  each  Continent 
separately. 

In  Europe  the  great  Arian,  or  Indo-European,  family  of  languages 
is  the  most  important.  It  has  four  branches ;  Kelt,  Teuton,  Slav, 
Greco-Latin.  Of  the  first  the  Society  has  published  in  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  Manx,  and  Irish,  within  the  British  Dominions.  Of  the 
second  branch,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwego-Danish,  are 
represented.  In  the  third,  I  notice  only  the  Russ,  "Wend,  and 
Pole  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  linguistic  resources 
of  Europe,  as  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  one  branch,  the  Finn,  is 
entirely,  and  the  other,  the  Turki,  all  but  unrepresented,  as  well  as 
the  two  isolated  languages  of  the  Basque  and  Alban.  In  the  family 
of  the  Arian,  I  look  in  vain  for  many  important  names. 

Passing  into  Asia,  I  find  the  Semitic  family  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  with  one  dialect  of  the  latter,  that  of 
Malta.  Of  the  Arian,  or  Indo-European,  family,  there  are  two 
branches  in  Asia,  the  Iranic  and  the  Indie.  Of  the  Iranic  the 
Society  has  published  books  in  Persian  and  Armenian.  The  Indie 
branch  is  represented  by  works  in  Kashmiri,  Hindi,  and  its  great 
dialect  Hindustani  or  Urdu,  the  Imgua  franca  of  India ;  Bangdli, 
Assam,  Sindhi,  Marathi,  Barma,  and  Sinhali,  the  language  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  All  these  languages  are  spoken 
within  the  British  Dominions,  and  one  or  two  in  addition.  Of  the 
non-Arian  languages  of  British  India,  two  subdivisions  are  repre- 
sented, but  inadequately,  the  Dravidian  family  by  Tamil,  Telugu, 
and  Kajmahdli,  alias  Malto,  and  the  Kolarian  Group  by  the  Sontdl. 

In  further  India,  or  Indo-China,  one  only  language,  the  Sgau 
dialect  of  the  Kar^n,  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  Society.  Of 
the  great  Malayan  family  I  notice  the  Malay  language  of  Malacca 
and  Sumatra,  the  Malagasi  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  a 
dialect  of  the  Dyak,  *'  the  Sea-dialect,"  in  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
China  is  represented  in  two  languages :  that  known  as  the  Mandarin, 
the  lingua  franca  of  North  China,  and  the  Hang-chau.  Specimens 
of  the  language  of  Japan  and  of  the  Ainu  complete  the  library  of 
Asia. 

Of  the  five  subdivisions  of  the  languages  of  Africa  four  are 
represented.  The  Amhdra,  one  of  the  languages  of  Abyssinia, 
belongs  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  is  of  importance.     The  Koptio, 
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a  Hamitic  laogaage,  is  dead,  liturgical,  and  useless.     The  Hadendoa, 

»pokeQ  by  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Suakin,  is  also  Hamitic. 

Taming   to   the   West   Coast,    I   notice  in  Susu  portions  of  the 

Scriptures,  a  language  spoken  on  the  Rio  Pongas,  and  the  vehicle 

of  teaching  used  by  the  West  India  Mission.     Following  the  Coast 

I  reach  the  Mende  tribe,  and  their  language  is  represented.     On  the 

Slave-Coast  is  Yariba-land,  and  some  books  have  been  published  for 

that  tribe  in  Yariba.     The  basin  of  the  ^iger  has  been  supplied 

with  books  in  the  Ibo,  Fgbira,  Hausa,  and  Kupe,  and  these  books 

have  been  compiled  by  Missionaries  who  are  pure  negroes :  and  one 

of  their  number   has   supplied  a  book  of  vocabularies  of  Niger 

languages,  with  which  two  languages  of  the  Gold  Coast  have  been 

bound  up.    The  Fan  language  is  spoken  North  of  the  Gabun  River. 

South  of  the  Equator  is  the  great  region,  where  all  the  tribes  speak 

varieties  of  one  family,  the  Bantu  ;   in  South  Africa  the  Society 

supplies  books  in  the  Xosa,  commonly  called  Kafir ;  Chuana,  Suto, 

and  Zulu.     From  the  East  Coast  I  pass  my  hands  on  contributions 

to  the  knowledge   of   Swahili,   the  great  lingxia  franca^  Bondei, 

Nyika,  Kamba,  Ganda  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  Nyamwezi,  Megi,  Yao, 

and  Makua:   all   these   are   Bantu  languages,  but   Kavirondo   on 

Victoria  Nyanza  is  a  Negi-o  language.     Many  of  these  are  unique 

representations  of  the  language,  the  work  of  Scholars  like  Bishop 

Steere  and  his  brother  Missionaries ;  they  are  but  the  preludes  of  a 

much  greater  supply,  which  is  coming  into  existence  each  year. 

Malagasi  represents  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 

Strange  as  these  names  may  appear,  America  supplies  specimens 
of  names  still  stranger.  The  Society  has  not  been  wanting  here 
also,  and  on  its  shelves  has  specimens  of  the  Eskimo  language  from 
the  Arctic  Coast,  and  Tukudh  from  the  Province  of  Alaska;  of 
Shirashi,  and  Neklakapamak,  Nishkah,  and  Kwa-Gutl  from  the 
Pacific  Coast;  of  Chipewan,  and  Slave,  or  Tinno,  from  the  Atha- 
baska  Territory ;  of  Beaver  from  the  Beaver  lliver,  and  Cree  from 
iSaskatchewan  and  liupert's  Land;  of  Blackfoot,  and  Dakota  or 
Siotix ;  of  Ojibwa  from  Lake  Superior,  and  Munsi  from  the 
Delaware.  In  South  America  books  have  been  published  in  Karib, 
Akkavvay,  aUa%  Accawoio,  Arawak,  and  Warau  in  Guiana. 

The  world  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  the  four  continents 
above  alluded  to,  but  a  fifth  is  acknowledged  by  geographers,  con- 
sisting of  four  subdivisions  :  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  Mikronesia,  and 
Australia.  Unfortunately  the  last  two  are  totally  unrepresented. 
In  Polynesia  I  handle  with  pleasure  a  book  in  the  Maori  language, 
spoken  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  Hawaii  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
fur  North  of  the  Equator.  In  Melanesia  I  come  upon  the  track  of 
two  preat  Missionaries :  Selwyn,  Primate  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Patteson,  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  The  language  of  Sugar-loaf  Island, 
aliafi  Mota,  of  the  group  of  Bank  Islands,  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
Mission,  and  is  represented  by  translations  of  the  Bible.     In  the 
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Solomon  Islands  the  languages  of  Florida  and  Isabel  have  been 
similarly  honoured. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  work  done  up  to  1 890  ;  but  the  members 
of  the  Translation  Committee  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  and  are  looking  out  for  fresh 
business  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  reflect  what  an  enormous  amount  of  good  has  been 
done  by  the  money  spent  in  the  manner  above  described.  The 
Bishops  and  Missionaries  come  home  year  by  year  with  their  manu- 
scripts, the  result  of  long  tedious  years  of  labour,  and  seek  an 
opportunity  of  publishing,  so  as  to  carry  back  copies  to  their  flock. 
The  Society  steps  in,  prints  without  cost  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  authors,  and  presents  a  supply  of  printed  matter  to  the 
delighted  applicant.  Who  can  say  that  such  is  not  pure  Missionary 
work,  and  of  the  highest  kind  ?  The  Missionary  Societies  acknow- 
ledge with  deep  gratitude  the  relief  to  their  funds  by  having  this 
special  work  done  by  a  special  Society,  specially  fitted  to  do  it  well 
and  quickly.  The  Branch- Societies  in  different  central  stations, 
and  the  Missionary  printing-presses,  are  doing  the  same  good  work 
with  the  help  of  grants  from  the  same  Society.  All  lovers  of 
Mission-work  appreciate  the  value  of  the  printing-press ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  reflect  that  the  children  of  cannibal  tribes  are,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  acting  through  Missions,  becoming  type-setters, 
proof-readers,  and  even  translators.  Art  and  Science  fight  on  the 
side  of  Eeligion. 

The  Churchman,  1888. 
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1.  Sib  T.  E.  Colebbookb. 

2.  Rev.  P.  OTlahebtt. 

3.  Ret.  Db.  Schon. 


SIR  THOMAS  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  BART. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on 
December  i6th,  1889,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held 
afterwards  to  discuss  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Oriental  Congresses,  was  present  among  us  for  the  last 
time  for  54  years  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  who  had 
repeatedly  filled  the  office  of  President,  and  was  still  our  Vice- 
Pn*sident,  when  he  died,  January  11,  1890.  We  shall  never  see 
his  like  again,  as  ho  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  our  Founder, 
the  illustrious  scholar  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  who  died  in 
1837,  and  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  first  Series  of  our  Journal, 
183S,  when  all  the  present  Council  were  still  at  their  public 
schools,  appears  the  first  contribution  of  our  lamented  friend  and 
Tice-President,  who  wrote  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  his  father.  It  falls  to  few  to  enter  a  learned 
Society  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to  take  a  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  century.  All  those,  who 
listened  to  his  first  contributions,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
He  was  our  oldest  elected  member  by  many  years. 

He  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  18 13.  His  mother  died  in  18 15, 
and  his  father  then  left  India  finally,  bringing  with  him  his 
motherless  children.  His  grandfather,  Sir  George,  belonged  to  a 
family  settled  in  Kent :  he  was  member  for  Arundel  in  three 
Parliaments,  and  wa3  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy,  which  had  been  conferred  in  1759  on 
his  elder  brother,  with  remainder  to  him.  Both  his  sons  went  out 
in  the  Benjral  Civil  Service  :  the  elder.  Sir  James  Edward,  was 
Resident  at  Dehli,  and  died  without  issue  in   1838.      The  second 
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son,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  was  Chief  Jadge  of  the  Suddur  Court  of 
Bengal,  and  member  of  the  Bengal  Council,  and  out  and  out  the 
greatest  Oriental  scholar  of  his  time,  both  in  the  originality  of  his 
researches,  and  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledjso.  His 
name  is  still  revered,  and  his  opinions  appealed  to,  in  the  Oriental 
side  of  every  Continental  University. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  his  third  son  :  both  his  brothers 
predeceased  their  father.      He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being 
destined,  as  a  younger  son,  to  the  Bengal  Ci\'il  Service,  he  was 
sent  to  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
arrived  in  India  in  1832.     He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  at  the  College,  and  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Obituiiry 
Notice  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  his  father  had  *'  been  urgent  in 
recommending  him  to   the   study  of    Sanskrit  on  account  of  its 
utility  to  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  he  never  expressed 
the  slightest  hope,  that  his  son  would  imitate  his  example,  or  turn 
to  Oriental  study,  except  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  pro- 
fessional pursuits.      This  is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon :  great 
scholars  rarely   have   sons,  who  take  the  least  interest  in  their 
fathers'  studies,  and  so  entirely  is  the  aptitude  for  scholarship  a 
personal  gift,  that  few  scholars,  if  any,  take  the  trouble  to  recom- 
mend their  sons  to  qualify  themselves.     **  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit." 
In  1836  a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke;  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
sharer  of  his  studios,  and  his  attendant  during  his  long  illness, 
died :   and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  last  of  the  race,  was 
sent  for  from  India  to  soothe  the  closing  days  of  his  sorrowing 
parent,  and  the  great  scholar  died  on  March  10,  1837.     -^^^  older 
brother.  Sir  James  Edward  Colebrooke,  followed  him  to  the  grave 
November  5,    1838,   and  Sir  Thomas  Edward  succeeded  to   the 
family  title ;  twenty  years  later  he  married,  and  is  now  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Edward  Arthur,  born  in  1 86 1 . 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Liberal  side.  He  representi*d 
Taunton  from  1842  to  1852,  and  Lanarkshire  from  1857  to  1868, 
and  the  Northern  Division  of  that  county  from  that  year  till  1885. 
In  1886,  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  he  contested  the  seat  of  North-East 
Lanarkshire,  but  was  defeated,  and  his  Parliamentary  career  ended 
at  the  age  of  72.     He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanarkshire. 

His  acquaintance  with  national  affairs  was  great :  he  was  a  man 
of  excellent  and  judicious  temperament,  and  his  speeches  were 
always  of  a  thoughtful,  well-considered,  and  suggestive  character. 
On  Educational  matters  he  was  an  authority,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  and  Hospitals  Commission  for  Scotland. 
Though  he  came  to  Scotland  a  perfect  stranger,  he  conciliated  to 
himself  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  constituency  in  Lanarkshire 
to  the  highest  degree :  his  portrait,  at  their  request,  was  painted 
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for  the  County  Hall,  and  a  copy  presented  to  Lady  Colebrooke. 
We  have  on  the  walls  of  the  room  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
an  excellent  photograph,  which  will  recall  the  features  of  our  lost 
and  honoured  friend. 

Without  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  a  scholar  himself,  he  occu- 
pied the  very  important  position  of  a  scholarly  sttttesman,  who, 
from  his  earliest  days  to  the  last  month  of  his  life,  sympathized 
with  Oriental  scholars,  and  with  research  in  every  branch  of  the 
■abject.  He  was  worthy  of  the  great  name  among  scholars  which 
he  inherited.  Some  years  ago  I  went  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  Professor  Whitney  of  Kewhaven,  United  States,  and 
meeting  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  I  delighted  the  American 
Professor  by  presenting  him  to  the  son  of  the  great  old  scholar,  who 
revealed  the  learning  of  the  Indians  to  Europe,  and  whose  name 
was  a  household  word  to  every  student  of  Sanskrit. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  kindly  feeling  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  though  he  had  compounded  for 
his  subscription  years  before,  yet,  when  the  Society  twenty  years 
ago  fell  into  financial  trouble,  he  volunteered  to  become  again  a 
subscribing  member,  and  continued  so  to  the  end.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  Council,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  our  welfare ;  when  the  question  was  discussed  of  the  union  of 
this  Society  with  the  new  Imperial  Institute,  he  took  the  lead  in 
the  negotiations.  If  his  style  of  elocution,  and  indeed  of  con- 
versation, was  rather  dry  and  restrained,  yet  those,  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him,  were  confident  of  his  kindly  and  bene- 
volent nature;  and  his  stately  form  and  thoughtful  countenance 
will  long  be  missed.  There  is  but  one  surviving  representative  of 
the  great  men,  who  made  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  illustrious  for 
80  many  years.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  younger  generation. 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society y  Jan,  1890. 
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Thb  Scriptokium  op  a  Dead  Misbionart. 

"  Their  works  shall  follow  them.** 

It  is  always  an  affecting  task  to  examine  the  papers  left  by  a 
deceased  friend,  more  especially  when  that  friend  has  died  in  a 
foreifni  land,  or  has  been  committed  to  the  deep.  We  forget  all 
his  infirmities :  death  has  left  of  him  only  the  purer,  the  nobler, 
portion  ;  the  thought  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  is  beyond 
all  earthly  judgments,  restrains  our  criticisms,  and  we  turn  over 
the  leaves  and  unfold  the  packets  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe. 
The  hand,  that  wrote  these  lines,  is  stiffened ;  the  eyes,  that  last 
read  these  pages,  are  closed  in  a  sleep,  from  which  there  is  no 
awakening  until  the  resurrection  of  the  j  ust. 
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These  sentiments  come  home  to  ns  with  greater  force,  when  we 
reverently  unfold  the  packets,  that  contain  all  that  remains  of  a 
dead  missionary ;  of  one  who  has  not  heen  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  heathen ;  the  employment  of  whose  life 
was  to  translate  the  Scriptures  in  a  new  language,  and  compile 
Yocahularies  and  grammatical  notes  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  others  who  might  come  after  him. 

This  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  examine,  with  reverent 
care  and  sympathetic  interest,  the  manuscripts  left  hehind  hy  the 
Rev.  Philip  O'Flaherty,  who  sleeps  where  the  pearls  lie  deep 
heneath  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  For  five  years  he  had  held 
the  fort  in  TJ-Ganda,  and  had  haptized  the  first  converts  of  a 
young  Church,  whose  union  with  Christ  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  early  martyrs.  I  write  now  not  on  what  he  did,  but  as 
a  scholar  myself  I  record  my  opinion  on  the  written  memorials 
of  his  devotion,  and  the  evidence  of  his  industry,  which  he  has  left 
behind,  and  which  came  into  my  hand  without  note  or  comment. 
They  might  possibly,  by  a  hard  chance,  have  been  stowed  away  in 
a  dark  closet,  or  used  to  light  fires,  and  I  am  glad  to  think,  that 
a  small  amount  of  justice  can  be  rendered  to  the  poor  dead. 

I  am  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  this  particular  language,  but 
having  turned  over  and  critically  examined  scores  and  scores  of 
vocabularies  and  grammars  of  languages  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
I  am  able  to  appreciate  orderly  compilation,  unflagging  industry, 
neat  and  clear  transcription,  and  the  evidence  of  a  natural  genius 
for  this  kind  of  work,  when  a  vast  amount  of  varied  material  is 
placed  before  me. 

In  Mr.  0*Flaherty's  scriptorium  we  found  orderly  translations 
of  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  treatise  of  his  own  composition,  or  of  some 
English  author,  on  one  of  the  Parables,  materials  for  a  Lexicon  of 
Swahili  and  Ganda,  another  for  a  Lexicon  of  English  and  Ganda,  a 
Grammar  of  considerable  magnitude,  a  Grammatical  Note  of  the 
Language  of  Kyamwezi.  The  caligraphy  was  above  all  praise,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  matter  ready  for  the  press,  if  the  lamented 
compiler  had  been  spared  to  return  home.  Ko  opinion  can  be 
expressed  by  me  on  the  correctness  of  these  translations  and 
compilations.  But  if  such  a  wealth  of  material  were  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  competent  scholar,  trained  in  the  German  Schools  of 
Comparative  Linguistic  Knowledge,  he  could  turn  out  grammar, 
vocabularies,  texts,  which,  if  not  strictly  accurate,  would  be  at 
least  genuine,  and  would  mark  an  advance  in  our  knowledge. 

His  literary  work  may,  hereafter,  by  critics  more  competent  to 
judge,  be  condemned  as  worthless.  We  must  leave  the  matter  to 
a  coming  generation  of  scholars  of  the  calibre  of  Bishop  Steere, 
or  Dr.  Schon,  who  will  spring  up.  But  the  quiet  devotion,  the 
industry,  the  patient  transcription,  the  orderly  compilation,  are 
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merits,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  or  undervalued  by  those  who 
appreciate  linguistic  aptitude  and  ability,  so  often  found  wanting ; 
while  the  far  greater  grace  of  consecrating  talents  to  the  service 
of  that  Heavenly  Father,  who  lent  them,  has  no  doubt  found  the 
reward  promised  to  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  who  was  not 
weary  in  well-doing. 

Ckttrch  Miuumary  Society  Intelligeneer,  Feb.  12,  1887. 


NOTICE    OP    REV.    J.    F.    SCHON,    D.D. 

The  Rev.  James  Frederich  Schon,  D.D.  (Oxon),  represents  a 
type  of  missiouary  the  like  of  which  we  shall  not  see  again.  He 
was  bom  in  1803  near  Baden,  in  Germany,  was  educated  at  the 
Basle  Missionary  College  and  the  C.M.S.  College  at  Islington.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield),  in  183 1, 
and  ordained  priest  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1832,  and  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  1832  :  he  is  thus  our  oldest  living  Missionary,  both 
in  years  and  date  of  service.  He  accompanied  Capt.  Trotter  in  his 
scientific  Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  with  a  view  of  exploring  new 
regions  for  the  Gospel.  Bishop  Samuel  Crowther  (then  a  young 
lay  teacher)  was  with  him.  He  contracted  the  germs  of  a  fever  on 
that  occasion,  which  eventually  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  for 
ever  in  1847,  since  which  date  he  has  resided  in  England.  With 
Bishop  Crowther  and  his  son  the  Archdeacon,  and  Henry,  and 
James  Johnson,  he  has  maintained  a  life -long  friendship;  they 
would  have  considered  a  visit  to  England  incomplete  without  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palm  Cottage,  Chatham,  to  shake  hands  with  the 
aged  missionary  scholar. 

Last  July  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  a  private  interview 
with  Dr.  Schon  and  Bishop  S.  Crowther  at  the  Church  Mission 
House,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought,  how  God  has 
fashioned  the  lives  of  these  His  two  aged  servants,  one  white  and 
the  other  black,  to  work  His  glory ;  they  seemed  both  to  have  but 
one  thought,  one  object  in  life,  the  good  of  the  African,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel. 

There  are  diversities  of  ministrations  ;  and  Dr.  Schon  has,  since 
the  year  1 847  up  to  this  very  hour,  been  actively  employed  in  com- 
piling books  and  making  translations  in  the  languages  of  West 
Africa,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired  on  the  spot.  He  has 
spumed  the  name  and  the  position  of  a  disabled  missionary,  for  his 
heart,  intellect,  memory,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  power  of 
orderly  disposition  of  collected  materials,  have  been  unceasingly 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  he  can  with  difficulty  be 
kept  back  by  the  order  of  his  doctor,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  from 
his  daily  work  with  eye  and  pen.  The  great  language  of  the 
Hausa,  spoken  by  tens  of  millions,  and  destined  to  be  a  most 
important  element  in  the  civilization  of  the  Negro,  has  been,  as  it 
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were,  revealed  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Scbon,  in  dictioiiariefl, 
grammars,  reading-books,  and  translations  of  the  Bible.  Not 
content  with  publishing  a  book,  he  has,  immediately  after  publica- 
tion, commenced  a  studious  revision  and  enlargement,  and  has  lived 
to  conduct  through  revised  editions.  When  he  was  stationed  in  or 
near  Sierra  Leone,  he  studied  and  published  works  in  the  Mend^ 
language ;  and,  when  on  the  Kiger,  he  mastered  the  Ibo  language ; 
and  by  keeping  himself  in  constant  touch  with  Negro  scholars  in 
the  field,  he  has  kept  his  knowledge  up  to  high-water  mark. 
Large  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  in  Ibo  will  survive 
as  proofs  of  his  industry  and  power.  Some  may  think  lightly  of 
such  labours.  A  house  cannot  be  built  unless  some  one  makes  the 
bricks ;  and  Dr.  Schon  has  made  bricks  which  will  last  for  all  time. 
I  have  been  thrown  in  constxmt  connection  with  him  for  the  last 
ten  years  at  the  Bible  House,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  Church  Mist$ion  House,  and,  when  he  is  taken 
from  us,  I  shall  look  round  in  vain  for  any  one  to  occupy  his 
peculiar  position,  and  miss  him  sadly. 

Nor  has  his  influence  as  a  missionary  been  without  fruit.  Arch- 
deacon Henry  Johnson,  in  writing  last  year  to  the  Committee  to 
announce  his  marriage,  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  chief  recommend- 
ations of  the  object  of  his  choice,  that  she  had  received  her  training 
under  the  loving  care  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schon,  and  that  he  had  him- 
self had  that  advantage. 

Honours  I  the  desire  of  such  things  scarcely  enter  the  thought  of 
a  true-hearted  missionary,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  has  not 
found  them  in  this  world.  The  French  Institute  indeed  conferred 
upon  him  their  Gold  Medal  for  his  Hausa  Grammar  and  Dictionary; 
and  one  day  he  met  Livingstone  at  dinner  at  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
the  great  traveller  uttered  the  following  remark  to  Archbishop 
Sumner :  **  This  man's  name,  your  Grace,  will  live  generations 
after  mine  has  been  forgotten.''  I  felt  so  ashamed  at  the  neglect, 
shown  to  this  great  scholar  by  his  native  and  adopted  country,  that 
I  prevailed  on  the  three  great  religious  Societies  above  mentioned, 
whom  he  had  served,  to  memorialise  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
for  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  I  forwarded  it 
with  a  letter  of  my  own,  detailing  all  that  he  that  he  had  done ; 
and  we  were  successful.  In  a  special  assembly  the  degree  was 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Benson,  the  Primate,  **  causd  honoris,^^  on 
account  of  his  high  station,  and  on  Dr.  Schon,  **  honoris  causd,*^  as 
a  small  acknowledgment  of  all  his  labour,  all  his  knowledge,  and 
all  his  devotion. 

Of  such  dear  friends  we  do  not  wait  till  the  time  comes  to  record 
a  sad  obituary  notice ;  we  do  not  wait  till  Dorcas  is  dead,  and  then 
in  vain  grief  show  the  coats  and  garments,  which  she  has  made;  but 
we  spread  out  on  the  table  in  sight  of  the  Lord's  people  his  varied 
works  of  study  and  genius,  the  new  words  and  sentences  in  which 
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he  has  clothed  the  everlasting  Qospel.  All  his  work  has  been 
sanctified  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  love  to  the  poor  African,  and  I 
write  these  lines  rejoicing  that  he  is  spared  to  read  them,  and  know 
how  much  we  honoar  and  love  him,  and  that  he  can  see  the  fruits 
of  the  travail  of  his  Ufe,  and  know  that  the  labours  of  that  life  have 
not  been  in  vain,  a  life  as  beautiful  as  his  name  in  his  own  native 
langaage. 

Ckwch  Missionary  Gleaner,  Mar  oh,  1889. 
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3[n  iBemoriam* 

In  the  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  of  March  appeared  a  photo- 
graph and  a  notice  of  an  aged  and  esteemed  missionary,  Dr.  ISchon. 
They  passed  under  his  eye.  His  daughter  wrote  me  word,  that  her 
&Uier  appreciated  the  kindness,  but  considered  the  notice  too 
flattering.  This  letter  was  dated  on  the  7th  of  March.  The  good 
man  passed  away  to  his  rest  on  the  30th,  in  perfect  peace,  and 
nirroanded  by  the  members  of  his  family* 

He  had  worked  on  to  the  last  at  his  linguistic  studies  in  the 

interest  of  the  three  great  societies,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  he 

served.     Like  the  Venerable  Bede,  he  fell  asleep  over  his  books, 

and  in  some  page  of  the  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book,  or  of  his 

revised  edition  of  his  great  Dictionary,  a  marker  might  be  placed 

betwixt  the  leaves  with  the  following  words : 

"He  fell  asleep  here  ;  " 

or,  as  the  Italian  poet  beautifully  expresses  it^ 

*  *  Sulle  pagine 
"  Cadde  la  stanca  man.** 

His  was  a  life  full  of  work  for  the  Lord  to  the  last,  and  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  man.  He  was  not  content  to  wear  out  the 
last  days  of  his  prolonged  life  in  idleness.  His  sentiments  were 
different:  **Lord,  Thou  hast,  given  me  one  talent:  behold,  I  have 
consecrated  it  to  Thy  service,  up  to  old  age,  up  to  failing  strength, 
up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  !  "     So  it  has  proved. 

On  the  other  side  of  Africa,  another  great  Bible  translator, 
Bishop  Steere,  late  one  night  folded  up  a  portion  of  the  corrected 
proof  of  Isaiah,  directed  the  cover  to  the  printer,  and  retired  to  his 
rest,  from  which  there  was  no  awakening  in  this  world.  How  the 
lot  of  such  servants  of  Christ  is  to  be  envied !     * 

I  have  so  lately  described  Schon's  work,  that  I  refrain  from 
repetition.  He  was  a  German,  born  in  1803,  trained  at  Basle,  and 
at  the  C.M.S.  College,  Islington,  and  employed  in  West  Africa. 
The  languages  with  which  he  was  connected  were  Mende,  near 
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Sierra  Leone ;  Ibo,  in  the  Basin  of  the  Niger ;  and  Hausa,  the 
great  lingua  franca  of  the  Western  Sudan.  I  am  glad  that  he  read 
what  was  written  in  the  Gleaner  of  March,  and  felt  that  his 
labours  were  appreciated ;  but  those  who  survive  him  feel  that  his 
loss  is  not  easily  supplied.  Somebody  is  wanted  to  fill  up  that 
gap,  and  we  have  to  go  as  far  as  Archdeacon  Johnson,  on  the  Upper 
Niger,  to  find  a  man  to  finish  the  work,  which  the  old  veteran  was 
carrying  on.  He  was  nearly  the  last  of  the  band  of  German 
scholars  whom  the  prescience  of  Mr.  Venn  had  brought  over  from 
Germany  to  elucidate  the  languages  of  West  Africa.  His  life 
covers  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  fifty- 
six  years  elapsed  betwixt  the  date  on  which  he  landed  at  Sierra 
Leooe,  in  January,  1833,  and  the  date  of  his  death.  He  belonged 
to  a  type  of  missionaries  which  has  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
We  may  see  as  good,  but  we  shall  never  see  better. 

His  life  was  not  without  trial,  for  he  buried  two  wives  in  West 
Africa :  their  names  are  recorded  in  my  Memorial  Tablet  in  the 
Church  Missionary  House.  His  own  health  was  so  impaired  by 
the  climate,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours ;  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  carry  out  the  purpose  to 
M'hich  he  had  devoted  his  life.  He  did  what  no  other  living  man 
could  have  done  so  well,  or  could  have,  perhaps,  done  at  all ;  and 
in  after-ages  souls  will  be  converted  and  brought  to  God  by  his 
translations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  new  Christians  will  know 
nothing  of  the  good  and  holy  man,  who  had  paved  the  way  for 
their  Salvation ;  but  his  name  will  be  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
as  the  servant  who  only  closed  his  labours  for  his  Master  when  ho 
ceased  to  breathe.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  an  example  to  those  who 
come  after  him. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer ^  April  6,  1889. 
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V. 
LETTERS  ON  AFRICAN  TRANSLATIONS. 


1.  To  Rev.  Dr.  Schon. 

2.  To  Ybserabl^  AacHOEicoir  Cbowthee. 


LETTER  TO   REV.  DR.  SCHON. 

Jan.  ioth,  1882. 
Bear  and  Beverend  Friend, 

The  Secretary  has  handed  me  your  long  and  interesting  letter 
of  the  27th  December,  1881,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  subject, 
I  think  it  best  to  address  you  in  my  private  capacity,  being  more 
informed  on  the  particular  subject  than  perhaps  any  other  member. 
When  certain  points  are  cleared  up,  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
action. 

I  have  been  much  touched  and  pained  by  the  tone  of  some 
passages  in  your  affecting  letter :  I  would  try  to  comfort  you.  We 
do  not  work  for  earthly  rewards  or  earthly  renown,  but  for  the 
Bake  of  the  work  itself;  and  God's  special  work,  such  as  you  have 
done,  brings,  and  no  doubt  has  brought,  its  own  reward.  And 
after  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants  in  our  own  estimation  at 
least.  But  I  can  assure  you,  dear  friend,  that  the  learned  world,  and 
those,  whose  interests  are  in  Africa,  do  not  consider  your  long, 
learned,  and  self-sacrificing,  labours,  as  unprofitable.  You  have 
indeed  employed  the  talents  committed  to  your  charge,  and  have 
been  singularly  blessed  in  having  had  such  a  long  opportunity  for 
employing  them,  for  many  are  cut  off  in  their  prime  ;  but  you,  like 
Dr.  Krapf  and  Bishop  Crowther,  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
exceedingly  great  privilege  of  labouring  for  your  Master  at  early 
dawn,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  at  evening  tide,  when  you 
feel,  that  there  is  light.  Your  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
Africa  while  the  Hausa  language  is  spoken,  and  many  will  bless 
you  for  having  conveyed  God's  truth  to  that  language. 

We  will  not  go  back  to  the  causes,  which  have  led  to  your  good 
work  being  somewhat  neglected ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  some 
particulars  the  Committee  is  making  a  new  start  by  a  new  division 
of  labour,  and  I  think  I  can  see  a  way,  by  which  all  your  wishes 
will  be  gratified. 
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In  the  inclosed  abstract  I  have  attempted  to  bring;  tinder  review 
all  your  works  since  1875  ;  kindly  inspect  it,  and  carefully  correct 
it,  and  return  it.  You  must  understand,  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  do  all  the  Bible-work,  and  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  will  publish  your  Grammar,  and  Book  of 
Parables,  etc.,  but  the  Church  Missionary  Society  must  be  the 
channel,  through  which  your  application  in  each  case  must  be  made. 
I  am  myself  a  member  of  all  three  Committees,  so  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  when  once  the  plan  of  operation  is  decided  upon. 

Writing,  as  a  practical  man,  I  must  suggest,  that  you  utilize 
without  delay  the  material,  which  you  have  ready  for  the  Press ; 
you  must  recollect,  that,  if  you  are  called  away,  such  manuscripts 
will  be  probably  useless  without  your  supervising  eye.  I  remark 
(No.  II  in  my  list)  a  Book  of  Parables,  Stories,  Proverbs,  etc., 
in  Hausa,  ready  for  the  Press.  If  you  will  send  these  to  the 
Committee,  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  them  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Then  again  (No.  1 2  in  my 
list)  the  continuation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Mend6  Language 
appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  you  would  kindly 
transmit  the  letters,  which  you  have  received  from  the  late  Lay 
Secretary  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  out  the  corre- 
spondence, and  communicate  with  the  Bible  Society  on  the  subject. 
Then  again,  the  Manuscript  Grammar  of  Mende,  to  which  you 
allude  (No.  14  of  my  list)  appears  deserving  of  immediate  attention. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  Grammar  of  that  Language,  and  if  you  will 
forward  your  MS.,  I  will  undertake  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

Then  as  regards  to  future  work,  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  still  remain  untranslated  in 
Hausa.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  singular  fact,  that 
the  Nup^  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (No.  4  of  my  list) 
does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  the  Bible  Society.  Have  you  a 
copy,  and  can  you  explain  this?  Should  not  a  second  edition 
be  published,  and  additional  books  translated  in  this  important 
language  ? 

I  feel,  as  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  most  grateful 
for  your  paper  on  the  Hausa  Language,  for  our  Journal.  You  will 
receive  a  separate  letter  on  this  subject.  If  you  were  able  to 
attend  in  person,  you  would  be  received  with  every  honour  as  a 
veteran  scholar,  who  has  been  crowned  with  the  Volney  prize  at  Paris. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  occasion  yet  for  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Hausa-English  Dictionary,  but  you  will  do 
well  to  attach  an  appendix  to  your  own  copy  of  that  work, 
and  keep  on  from  time  correcting  that  work,  and  leave  instructions 
that  this  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  Society,  when  God  in  his 
own  time  compels  you  to  lay  your  pen  down.  But  w$  muit  all 
work  on  to  the  laH, 
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I  cannot  encours^e  you  in  the  translation  of  such  works  as 
"Line  upon  Line,"  etc.,  while  any  portion  of  God's  Inspired  Word 
remains  untranslated  in  Hausa.  Anybody  can  do  such  translations, 
but  your  strength  must  he  (as  soon  as  you  have  cleared  away  accu- 
mulations of  work  ready  for  the  Press)  devoted  to  the  Bible  in 
fiaasa  and  Nupe,  and  even  in  Mend^. 

If  Mr.  John  forwards  to  you  the  Prayer  Book  in  Hausa,  I  can 
assure  you  of  the  readiness  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to 
publish  it  If  you  can  suggest  any  addition  to  Ibo  literature,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing.  Both  Archdeacon  Crowther  and 
Archdeacon  Johnson  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  languages 
of  the  Niger  Basin,  but  your  counsel  and  suggestions  would  be 
valuable. 

So,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  try  to  hold  up  your  hands,  and 
strengthen  you  for  the  fight,  while  it  is  called  to-day.  I  have 
at  my  disposal  the  grammars  of  every  language  in  Africa,  and  they 
are  ail  at  your  service. 


LETTEK  TO  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  DANDESON  CROWTHER 

(A  Neoko). 

Dear  and  Reverend  Friend, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letters  directed  to  me  person- 
ally, and  the  valuable  Language  Map  and  Notes,  which  have  been 
forwarded  by  you  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  kindly  lent 
to  me.  So  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  betwixt  my  letter  and 
your  reply,  that  I  feared,  that  my  letter  had  miscarried,  and,  as 
intermediately  a  letter  came  to  Salisbury  Square  from  Archdeacon 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the  Languages  of  the  Upper  Niger 
Basin,  I  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Niger  Basin  generally. 
I  mention  this,  that  you  may  not  suppose,  that  I  undervalued  your 
labours.  At  the  time  that  I  wrote  1  had  no  idea,  how  extensive 
and  valuable  your  researches  had  been. 

Let  me  first  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  in  these  linguistic  labours 
my  only  object  is  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  wider  spread 
of  the  Blessed  Gospel.  Science  is  the  Handmaid  of  Divine  Truth. 
How  can  the  Nations,  now  lying  in  darkness,  hear,  unless  they  are 
spoken  to  ?  How  can  they  be  spoken  to,  unless  the  speaker  can 
address  them  in  their  own  proper  language  ?  How  can  he  Hcquire 
that  knowledge,  unless  he  is  previously  informed,  what  Languages 
are  spoken  ?  So  you  perceive,  that  Linguistic  Knowledge  is  one  of 
the  rounds  of  the  Ladder,  upon  which  the  Evangelizer  must  climb. 
And  we  in  Euglarid  wish  by  the  help  of  the  Bible  Society  to 
supply  you  with  Bibles  in  every  Language  of  your  field,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to  supply  you  with 
Prayer  Books,  Commentaries,  Grammars,  and  Hymn  Books,  in  the 
different  Vernaculars,  and  by  the  help  of   the   Religious  Tract 
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Society  to  provide  you  with  tracts,  and  the  means  of  publishing 
local  periodicals  for  the  instruction  of  your  flock. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Niger  Basin  has  been  an  unknown  land,  and 
some  of  our  friends  fancied,  that  all  the  inhabitants  spoke,  or  at 
least  understood  the  Yariba  language.  The  labour  of  yourself, 
and  Archdeacon  Johnson,  will  clear  all  this  away.  I  have  myself 
published  a  volume  on  the  languages  of  Africa,  accompanied  by 
a  Language  Map  of  that  continent,  and  a  Catalogue  of  every  Book 
published  on  the  subject  of  each  of  the  Languages,  which  are 
arranged  on  Scientific  Principles  in  Families,  if  they  came  from 
the  same  Mother- Speech,  as  in  South  Africa,  or  in  Groups,  if  they 
have  no  other  but  a  Geographical  connexion.  All  the  work  of 
this  generation  is  tentative.  I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  an 
ignorant  person  by  the  men  of  the  next  generation,  who  will 
build  up  their  fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge  upon  the  basis 
and  foundation,  which  we  of  this  generation  lay  down.  But  what 
matters,  so  long  as  Science  is  advanced,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  thereby  enlarged  ? 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  than  wild 
theories,  and  baseless  speculations.  I  admit  no  language  in  my 
lists,  or  on  my  maps,  unless  I  have  information  at  fini  hand,  as  to 
the  Geographical  position  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  some 
specimens  of  the  Language  spoken.  A  Grammar  is  the  best  thing, 
but  a  Vocabulary  of  words  written  with  care  according  to  Lepsius' 
Standard  Alphabet  is  the  kast  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  language, 
that  can  be  accepted.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  pub- 
lished Lepsius*  Standard  Alphabet  for  that  particular  purpose,  and 
if  you  have  not  a  copy,  you  can  be  supplied  with  one.  A  carefully 
compiled  list  of  words  and  sentences  can  also  be  supplied  to  you  in 
the  English  language. 

You  must  also  understand  the  difference  between  a  language, 
and  a  dialect.  A  language  is  the  great  medium  of  communication 
of  a  Nation,  such  as  English  and  Welsh.  A  dialect  is  a  variation 
of  that  Language,  spoken  in  a  certain  portion  of  that  Language- 
Field,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  whether  a  form  of 
speech  is  a  language  or  a  dialect.  Now  clearly  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  are  two  separate  sister-languages,  and  equally  clearly 
Venetian  and  Tuscan  are  only  Daughter-dialects  of  one  Mother, 
Italian.  I  think  I  gather  from  your  notes,  that  the  Idzo  lan- 
guages, spoken  at  the  Mouths  of  the  Niger,  had  several  dialects, 
such  as  Brass,  Bonny,  Okrika,  etc.  Dialects  differ  from  their 
Mother  Language  (or  Dominant  Sister,  which  has  become  the 
chief  Language)  in  I.  Phonetics,  or  II.  Vocabulary,  or  III.  Struc- 
ture, in  some  of  these  particulars,  or  all.  It  will  exercise  j/our 
judgment  in  the  highest  degree  to  decide  upon  such  knotty  points. 
We  cannot  help  you  there. 

Again,  all  languages  borrow  the  words  of  their  neighbours,  but 
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Tery  rarely  the  ttruciure  of  neighbouring  languages.  Such  words 
are  called  **  loan-words, "  and  must  at  once  be  struck  out  of  any 
Vocabulary  of  indigenous  words,  as  it  would  only  be  productive  of 
error  to  introduce  ti^em. 

I  have  written  the  aboTe,  because  a  great  deal  more  ha^  to  be 
done  in  addition  to  the  excellent  work,  which  you  have  already 
done ;  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  the  extent  of  the  Field,  and 
the  number  of  works  already  published,  with  copies  of  all  of  which 
jou  ought  to  be  supplied. 

I  veaiture,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  greater  local  knowledge 
of  year  revered  father,  the  Bishop,  of  yourself,  and  your  esteemed 
colleague  Archdeacon  Johnson,  to  suggest,  that  the  languages, 
detailed  in  the  Schedule,  exist  in  the  Nile  Basin,  and  that  dialects 
innumerable  underlie  them.  I  ask  you  to  examine,  criticize,  and 
correct  it. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you,  that  the  three  great  Societies 
above  alluded  to  cannot  discharge  their  duties  to  the  fulness  of 
their  powers,  and  desire,  until  the  vehicle  is  made  ready  for  their 
use ;  and  to  you  in  the  field  is  reserved  the  blessed  privilege  of 
fashioning,  as  it  were,  new  silver  trumpets,  in  which  the  Glorious 
Tidings  may  be  published.  I  would  bring  to  your  mind  another 
consideration.  Of  all  the  languages  in  which  Xerxes,  King  of 
Persia,  issued  his  letters,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  £sther,  not 
one  has  survived  to  our  time,  except  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which 
were  sanctified  as  the  vehicles  of  God's  Word.  I  can  also  tell  you, 
that  no  language  has  ever  perished  from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, to  which  the  Oracles  of  God  have  been  committed,  for  having 
attained  the  exceeding  precious  privilege  of  being  the  vehicle 
to  poor  mortal  men  of  Immortal  things  they  have  themselves 
obtained  Immortality.  If  then  you,  as  a  Patriot,  proud  of  your 
country,  and  your  wonderful  languages,  wish  them  to  survive  to 
after-ages  as  the  medium  of  communication  of  a  Christian  People, 
lose  no  time  in  committing  to  their  keeping  a  portion  of  God's  life- 
giving  treasures.  I  would  remind  you,  that  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  English  and  German  languages  repose  upon  the 
wonderful  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  men,  who  carried,  as  it  were,  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  How  many  stars  will  there  be  in  the  crown  of  those 
fortunate  servants  of  God,  who  have  been  the  first  to  convey  the 
Precious  Promises  to  previously  unknown  languages,  and  thus  been 
the  favoured  instruments  of  converting  millions ! 

We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  course,  when  we  must  go 
forward.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  reduce  to  writing,  com- 
pile Dictionaries,  compose  Grammars,  and  translate  the  Scriptures, 
and  elementary  works,  in  these  languages  and  their  unknown 
dialects.  Who  is  equal  to  these  things?  Already  a  learned  German 
has  been   brought  to  my  notice  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Schon, 
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who  is  a  good  Hansa  scholar,  who  desires  to  be  employed  on  such 
duties  on  the  Niger,  and  inquiries  are  being  made,  whether  he 
is  a  godly  man.  Yoiir  revered  father  has  obtained  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe,  as  a  Linguist  and  a  Geographer,  and  the 
honour  thus  obtained  among  men  of  this  world  is  reflected  back 
upon  his  holy  vocation,  and  makes  the  name  of  a  Missionary 
popular,  and  admired  even  among  men,  whose  hearts  are  not  given 
to  God,  and  all  this  works  incidentally  in  the  cause  of  Missions. 
All  this  must  act  as  an  incentive  to  yourself  and  Archdeacon 
Johnson,  and  other  men  of  accomplishments  in  the  Mission,  to  do 
this  great  work,  which  God  seems  to  have  placed  in  your  hands, 
and  called  you  out  to  do.  I  have,  as  you  may  have  heard,  proposed 
to  train  and  send  into  the  interior  Native  Geographical  Explorers, 
as  we  do  in  India ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  will  sooner  or  later  be 
done,  and  that  Africa  is  quite  able  to  produce  men  flt  to  be  Pastors, 
Preachers,  Linguists,  Geographers,  and  Administrators,  if  only  the 
way  be  shown  to  them  by  those  more  fortunate  Nations,  who  have 
had  hitherto  greater  opportunities. 

You  may  perhaps  think,  that  with  the  care  of  all  the  Churches 
on  your  hands  you  must  put  aside  matters,  which  appear  of 
secondary  importance.  But  are  these  matters  secondaiy?  The 
great  Livingstone  left  his  Chapel  and  flock,  because  God  called  him 
to  the  special  duty  of  revealing  Central  Africa  to  this  generation. 
The  venerable  Krapf  did  not  convert  many  AMcans,  but  he  has 
done  a  work  in  Grammar,  and  Dictionaries,  and  Translations, 
which  will  enable  other  men  to  do  their  work  in  an  hundredfold 
degree.  Your  own  venerable  father  is  another  example  of  what 
may  be  done,  and  must  be  done. 

What  we  require  of  you,  and  those  who  work  with  you,  in  the 
Lower  Niger  Basin,  is : 

I.  Grammatical  Notes,  Vocabularies,  and  a  portion  of  the 

Holy  Scripture,  in  the  Idzo  Language. 
II.  The  same  in  the  Isekiri. 
III.  The  same  in  the  Igara. 
lY.  The  same  in  the  Kukuruku. 
Y.  The  same  in  the  Tgbira. 

Bishop  Steere,  who  is  doing  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  on  the 
East  Coast,  has  published  several  small  volumes,  which  he  calls 
**  Collections,"  of  each  of  the  Languages,  with  which  he  comes  into 
contact.  This  is  a  beginning  obviously  incomplete,  and  often 
incorrect,  and  yet  still  it  is  something,  upon  which  further  labours 
are  based.  These  little  volumes  are  at  once  published  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  copies  distributed.  Do  not  seek 
for  too  much  perfection,  and  do  not  delay  printing,  for  life  is  so 
short  and  uncertain,  and  many  a  young  scholar  is  cut  off  in  his 
prime,  and  his  knowledge  perishes  with  him.     It  is  given  to  few 
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to  have  the  blessed  privilege,  conceded  to  your  father,  Dr.  Schon, 
and  Br.  Krapf,  to  work  on  to  the  end  of  their  day,  and  work  out 
the  fulness  of  their  knowledge. 

I  have  ventured,  dear  friend,  though  a  stranger,  to  write  to  you 
fully.  Language  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  human  life  :  it 
runs  through  all  Bible-History ;  the  confusion  of  Tongues  in  the 
Old  Testament  informs  us  of  a  phenomenon,  which  we  cannot 
rightly  understand :  the  miraculous  gift  of  Tongues  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  New  Testament.  We  find  in  Judges  xii.  6, 
that  Dialects,  differentiated  by  pronunciation,  had  already  come 
into  existence,  and  in  Isaiah  xxxvii.  1 3,  that  the  same  individual 
could  speak  two  languages:  we  recognize  the  providence  of  God 
in  committing  His  oracles  to  the  Greek  language,  a  language 
precise  in  its  diction,  and  clear  in  its  written  character,  at  a  date 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  that  there  might  be  no  question 
of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  can  see  the  same 
wisdom  manifested  in  the  completion  of  the  Latin  Version  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  Papal  Error.  Finally  we 
know  that  in  the  last  day  there  will  be  a  great  multitude  of  all 
Nations,  and  TonguM.  God  grant,  that  by  your  labours  all  the 
languages  of  the  Niger  may  be  represented  there ! 

London,  Dbg.  25,  1881. 
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EASTERN  PROVERBS  BY  REV.  J.  LONG, 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  draw  attention  to  this  book,  and  make  some 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  author,  and  the  coDtents  of  his  volume. 

The  Eev.  James  Long,  during  his  long  residence  in  Bengal,  estab- 
lished the  character  of  a  wise  and  true  friend  of  the  people  of 
India,  especially  the  agricultural  classes.  He  endured  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation  for  their  sakes  among  his  own  people,  and 
actually  went  to  prison,  like  a  stout  and  steadfast  confessor  in  their 
behalf.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  his  antagonists  regret  the  step 
that  they  took,  which  was  fatal  to  their  own  interests.  The 
imprisonment  of  a  Christian  missionary  in  the  common  gaol  of 
Calcutta,  for  daring  to  speak  up  for  the  humbler  classes  of  India, 
was  in  itself  a  great  and  striking  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  triumphed  in 
the  end.  **  Speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil."  "  Do  right 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences."  These  were  proverbs,  which 
James  Long  illustrated  by  his  own  acts. 

In  his  old  age,  when  infirmities  have  rendered  his  return  to  his 
unselfish  and  benevolent  duties  in  India  impossible,  the  old  soldier 
has  looked  about,  and  considered  what  good  he  can  still  do  to  the 
people  he  has  loved  so  well.  This  is  another  lesson,  which  he  has 
read  to  his  countrymen ;  it  is  not  enough  to  give  up  the  prime  of 
your  life  and  faculties  to  the  interests  of  India.  A  real  friend  of 
India,  like  James  Long,  will  find  out  a  way,  in  which  he  can  utilize 
his  experience,  his  collected  wisdom,  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  people,  whom  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
see  again  in  the  flesh.  Such  should  be  the  sentiments  of  us  all. 
Little  enough  of  material  profit  did  he  make  out  of  his  sojourn  in 
India,  and  yet  he  was  ready  to  try  to  repay  the  debt.  How  many 
have  shaken  the  pagoda-tree,  and  then  shake  off  the  dust  of  India 
from  their  shoes,  and  remember  nothing  of  that  country  and  of  the 
people,  from  the  sweat  of  whose  brows  their  abundance  in  England 
has  been  wrung ! 

He  mentions  in  his  preface,  that  his  materials  have  been  compiled 
from  more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  some  very  rare,  and  to  be 
consulted  only  in  India,  Russia,  or  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  field  has  been  so  wide,  and  the  material  so  immense,  that  the 
work  of  condensation  has  been  as  difficult  as  that  of  collection.    The 
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aotbor  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  in  collecting  and  clasaifying, 
ind  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  period  employed,  and 
it  is  designed  to  convey  instruction  to  the  following  classes :  i . 
Orientalists.  2.  Lovers  of  Folk-Lore»  Teachers  and  Preachers. 
''  The  selected  proverbs,  though  limited  to  those  seeming  to  illus- 
'^trate  moral  and  religious  subjects,  show  how  widely  scattered 
''nations  under  similar  circumstances  have  come  to  similar  con- 
"  elusions.  Many  of  these  resemblances  arise  from  the  identity  of 
«  human  nature,  or  are  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  heritage,  which 
«  men  brought  away  with  them  from  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
"  and  improved  on  by  subsequent  communication.  They  therefore 
"  form  a  bridge  for  those,  who  are  labouring  to  bridge  over  the 
"  gulf  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  thought." 

Solomon  is  credited  with  the  honour  of  having  collected  proverbs. 
It  Lb  scarcely  suggested  that  he  invented  them,  for  proverbs  are  not 
the  productions  of  the  sage  or  the  scholar.  They  existed  before 
books,  and  are  the  great  heritage  of  tribes  and  nations,  whose 
communications  were  only  oral.  Wit  is  said  to  be  the  thoughts 
of  many,  but  the  words  of  one.  Proverbs  may  be  described  as  a 
condensed  parable,  or  wisdom  boiled  down  to  an  essence,  and 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  so  as  to  be  carried 
about  in  every  pocket,  and  lain  on  every  tongue.  Who  was  the 
original  composer  no  one  can  say.  They  have  floated  down  on  the 
lips  of  men  like  literary  waifs,  clinging  perhaps  to  rural  districts 
and  isolated  comers,  while  trodden  down  in  the  busy  town  or 
frequented  market.  Many  more  may  possibly  be  gleaned  from 
the  lips  of  old  crones,  who  draw  out  by  chance  almost  forgotten 
treasures.  Let  no  one  despise  them,  for  the  wise  old  saw,  the 
short  and  pointed  apophthegm,  find  their  way  to  the  brain,  head 
and  conscience,  by  channels,  and  to  an  extent  unknown  to  sermons 
and  advice.  '*  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  ''After  pride  comes  a 
fall."  Such  reflections  may  have  saved  from  worldly  ruin  many 
a  prayerless  youth  just  tottering  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

To  the  Orient  the  present  generation,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages, 
owes  its  stores  of  proverbs.  In  the  form  of  Beast- Stories  men  of 
ancient  days  loved  to  inculcate  moral  maxims,  putting  them  into 
the  mouths  of  the  elephant,  the  jackal,  or  even  the  jackass.  Such 
stories  ended  with,  "  therefore  I  say,"  and  a  proverb.  We  have 
preserved  to  us  among  the  Egyptian  papyri  a  volume  of  such 
stories,  and  proverbs  of  an  undoubted  age  anterior  to  the  descent  of 
Abraham  into  Egypt.  Even  then  the  collector  of  such  proverbs 
and  stories  prated  about  the  good  old  days  that  were  past,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries.  A  thousand  years  later  no  doubt 
the  Egyptian  wife  of  King  Solomon  took  a  copy  of  this  ancient 
book  to  Jerusalem,  as  Egypt  had  then,  as  ever,  the  reputation  of 
being  the  land  of  the  learned.  Since  then  the  stores  have  been 
ever  collecting.     We  doubt  whether  any  new  proverbs  were  ever 
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coined  in  Europe.  "  Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,*'  and  "  Taking 
the  breeks  off  an  Highlander,"  are  merely  re-minting  with  a  new 
impression  the  old  metal.  The  East  had  the  stai%,  and  fairly 
exhausted  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Many  proverbs  are  frigbtfuUy 
improper,  and,  as  in  all  human  affairs,  there  is  a  current  of  enl 
running  parallel  to  the  current  of  good. 

1  he  Author  quotes  an  extract  from  a  Chinese  authority  as  to  the 
utility  of  proverbs  :  they  would  be  considered  pedantic  and  tirem>me 
in  Europe,  and  in  modem  days,  but  it  was  not  so  in  ancient  days, 
and  even  those,  who  have  lived  long  in  the  East,  know  how  often 
a  pointed  reply  to  the  question  is  given  in  a  proverb;  how  the 
coldness  of  an  interview  is  warmed  by  a  timely  quotation  of  a  truth 
acknowledged,  though  not  practised  by  all:  how  an  old  white- 
beard  with  joined  hands  will  suggest  to  the  ruler  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  some  cutting  remark  of  a  general  proverbial 
character,  but  bearing  unmistakeably  on  his  case,  creating  a  laugh, 
and  helping  the  settlement  of  the  matter.  I  asked  a  lad  once  why 
he  had  thrown  up  a  lucrative  post,  and  come  back  to  his  poor 
home :  his  reply  was  a  beautiful  old  distich,  "  That  the  love  of 
**  one's  country  was  dearer  than  the  throne  of  Solomon,  that  Joseph 
**  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  sighed  for  his  old  poverty  in  Canaan.''  I 
asked  an  old  man  why  he  worried  me  by  his  unavailing  petitions : 
his  reply  was  in  the  famous  couplet,  **  That  no  pilgrim  on  his  way 
**  to  Mecca  sought  relief  at  a  brackish  fountain,  but  wherever  there 
**  was  sweet  water,  man  and  beast  would  collect."  In  proverbs 
there  is  often  alliteration  of  syllables,  or  rough  rhymes,  such  as  the 
agricultural  joke  of  North  India,  **  band  o  bast  narm,  tahsil 
garam  :"  **  if  the  assessment  be  light,  the  collection  will  be 
brisk."  In  the  school,  in  the  address  of  the  Missionary,  or  the 
Public  officer  to  the  assembled  rustics,  as  a  clenching  retort  by  an 
advocate  hard  pressed  in  his  case,  how  good  and  profitable  is  the 
use  of  proverbs!  They  must  of  course  be  brought  forward  in  wisdom 
and  love,  and  be  opportune :  their  use  is  often  that  of  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  the  swordsman  must  know  both  the  cut,  and  the  guard, 
and  the  object  must  be  to  counsel  and  had,  not  to  exasperate 
or  humiliate  the  opponent.  As  an  instance  of  a  proverb  being 
inopportune,  I  remember  the  case  of  a  boundary  dispute  being 
settled  by  a  just,  though  peppery,  official :  the  party,  against 
whom  the  case  was  going,  cried  out  in  his  agony  the  well-known 
proverb,  **  Your  Honour  should  look  at  the  case  with  two  eyes," 
without  being  aware,  that  the  official  had  by  an  accident  lost  one  of 
his  eyes :  and  he  was  fined  for  his  supposed  impertinence. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  three  parts : 

I.    Proverbs  chiefly  Moral. 
II.    Proverbs  Moral  and  Keligious. 
III.    Proverbs  Eeligious. 
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One  of  his  critics  has  found  fault  with  the  prominence  of  religious 
teaching  in  his  book :  many  more  would  have  wondered,  had  the 
Litest,  perhaps  the  last,  work  of  an  old  Christian  Missionary  been 
devoid  of  that  element.  But  it  is  religious  teaching  of  the  highest 
Older,  drawn  from  that  common  fount,  whence  all  good  things  flow, 
"the  love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour."  It  is  free  from  the 
iMirowness  of  the  conventicle,  and  the  shibboleth  of  the  sect :  that 
man  would  indeed  be  to  be  pitied,  who  could  take  exception  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  presented  to  him  in  this  book.  The  Christian 
Missionary,  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Secular  School,  the  itinerant 
Lecturer,  and  the  mover  of  the  passions  and  minds  of  Mankind 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  press,  printed  books,  or  oral 
speeches,  may  find  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  in  this  arsenal. 
Let  us  for  once  and  for  all  time  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea,  that 
there  is  no  goodness,  and  no  wisdom,  and  no  fructifying  power,  in 
the  sayings  of  uninspired  men.  God's  blessed  rain  has  at  all  times 
fallen  upon  the  hearts  of  His  creatures,  and  out  of  their  thoughts 
and  words  have  been  distilled  sweetness  and  light,  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  blessed  influence  of  this  common  law  of  morality,  handed 
down  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  that  man  has  been  kept  so  good  as 
he  is.  The  people  of  India  have  a  grand  and  noble  history,  a  vast 
and  magnificent  literature,  a  civilization  of  unequalled  duration, 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  rival  and  surpass  those 
of  Europe  :  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  there  should  be  in 
India  a  wealth  of  proverbs,  some  good  and  some  bad :  but  among 
the  uncultivated,  and  less  fortunate  races  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
devoid  of  literature,  and  even  of  a  written  medium,  legends,  folklore 
and  proverbs  are  found  to  exist,  if  only  they  are  looked  for  by  a 
sympathizing  inquirer.  There  is  no  occasion  to  start  a  groundless 
theory  of  some  affinity  of  race,  or  possible  intercourse  in  time  past, 
to  account  for  the  resemblance  of  such  outcomes  of  the  human 
intellect,  for  all  mankind  are  endowed  with  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  aspirations,  and  the  same  weaknesses :  and  the  same  central 
truth  is  expressed  in  a  pithy  proverb  in  countries  far  off  from  each 
other,  but  resembling  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they  are  drawn  from 
the  same  fount  of  a  common  humanity. 

Women  in  the  East  are  said  to  be  intensely  fond  of  illustrations 
by  proverbs,  but  this  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  on  trust,  for  as 
yet  little  is  known  of  the  inner  lives  and  thoughts  of  women,  and 
they  have  not  had  fair  play.  Proverbs  certainly  have  been  used  in 
all  ages  and  countries  to  depress  poor  women  in  public  estimation  : 
it  is  possible,  that  within  their  inclosed  walls,  and  secret  gatherings, 
men  catch  it  as  severely  from  the  mouths  of  females,  and  no  doubt 
with  justice :  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  have  their 
rt'venge :  let  husbands  and  brothers  look  to  it.  Still,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  men  pay  a  tribute  to  the  weaker  vessel  in  the  famous 
proverb,  which  I  have  heard  from  the  lip,  though  I  never  saw  it 
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in  print,  'Hhat  a  hundred  men  make  an  encampment,  and  one 
woman  makes  a  home." 

In  their  last  report  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  moved  thereto  hy 
James  Long,  announces  its  intention  to  publish  the  Proverbs  of 
England,  arranged  in  a  systematic  classification,  while  at  the  same 
time  strenuous  endeavours  are  to  be  made  to  record  any  proverb 
which  up  to  this  time  has  remained  unrecorded.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  picked  up  in  England,  wher^  the  schoolmaster  and 
public  press  are  unconsciously  treading  out  the  dialects,  suppressing 
the  use  of  local  words,  and  rendering  unfashionable  the  time- 
honoured  proverbs.  But  in  India  there  is  no  doubt  an  abundant 
harvest  still  to  be  gathered  in,  if  sympathetic  spirits  can  be  found, 
who  will  supply  themselves  with  an  interleaved  copy  of  these 
Proverbs,  and  add  with  a  ready  pencil  the  new  treasures,  which 
fall  unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  each  chance  speaker. 

Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  August,  1881. 
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VII. 
THE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  KING  ASOKA  IN  INDIA. 

LE    ISCRIZIONI    DI    RE    ASOKA. 

Dobbiamo  questo  scritto  importante  alia  penna  di  un  dotto  gentiluomo  inglese 
gii  noto  ai  lettori  delle  Rassegne  delle  letterature  stxaniere,  il  quale,  maneggiando 
con  lacUitiL  la  nostra  lingua,  scrisse  in  essa  appostatamente  per  la  Nuova  Anto- 
hgim  I'articolo,  cbe  siamo  lieti  di  pubblicare. — La  Dirbzionb. 

Fu  detto,  e  non  senza  un'apparenza  di  ragione,  che  Dario,  figlio 
d^Istaspe,  lascio  dietro  di  se,  sulla  rupe  *^  Behistun ''  la  piu  orgo- 
gliosa  e  la  piu  grande  iscrizione  monumentale  che  immaginar  mai  si 
potesse.  Questa  iRcrizione  era  scritta  in  tre  lingue :  I'antica  per- 
siana,  la  mediana,  e  I'assira ;  rappresentanti  di  tre  distinti  famiglie 
difavelle.  £gli  parla  in  stile  ampolloso  delle  nazioni,  che  aveva 
conquistate,  dei  nemici  che  aveva  sconfitti,  e  della  gloria  colla  quale 
aveva  circondato  il  nome  degli  Achemenidi.  In  ciascuna  delle 
niille  trecento  linee,  di  cui  k  composta  questa  gran  canzone  trionfale, 
vi  si  Bcorge  I'amor  della  gloria  mondana,  un'  arroganza  intollerabile, 
e  una  crudeltd  spietata.  Come  se  fosse  ironia  del  destino,  dal 
giomo  in  cui  fu  terminata,  fino,  si  pub  dire,  a  oggi,  Tesistenza  sua 
lu  dimenticata.  1  Greci  non  ne  intesero  mai  nulla  ;  neppure 
Erodoto,  Senofonte  o  Ctesia.  I  Romani  non  si  sarebbero  degnati 
di  fame  alcun  cuso,  quand'anche  avessero  saputo  la  sua  esistenza  o 
capito  il  significato.  Stette  ivi  negletta  e  dimenticata  sulla  strada 
maestra  tra  Bagdad  ed  Ecbatana,  fintanto  che  Ilawlinson  la  trasse 
all^attenzione  della  generazione  presente,  e  costrinse  la  rupe  a 
cedere  i  suoi  segreti. 

L' India  britannica  ha,  inconsapevolmente,  messo  insieme  una 
raccolta  d'iscrizioni  monumentali  piu  interessanti  di  quelle  di  Dario. 
L'industria  e  Tintelligenza  degl'Inglesi  hanno  costretto  a  certe 
rupi,  caveme,  e  colonne,  di  palesare  un  capitolo  dimenticato  della 
storia,  e  di  ravvivare  il  nome  d'un  re,  Asoka,  altrimenti  chiamato 
Priyadasi,  il  quale  nel  terzo  secolo  avanti  I'era  cristiana,  eresse 
quests  iscrizioni  monumentali  in  ogni  parte  dei  suoi  vasti  dominii, 
avendo  in  mira  di  predicare  pace  e  misericordia  alia  vita  delPuomo 
e  delJa  bestia  ;  d'inculcare  massime  di  moralitd  e  di  mortificazione  ; 
di  ammaestrare  i  suoi  sudditi,  col  dir  loro  che  vi  era  una  via  piii 
perfetta  di  quella  della  gloria  terrestre ;  e  massimamente  insistendo 
che  osservassero  la  tolleranza  religiosa.  Una  tale  rivelazione  di 
superiority  morale  esistente  avanti  FEra  cristiana  e  operata  dagli 
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sforzi  dcll'uomoy  basterebbe  da  sola  a  renderla  uno  del  piu  preziosi 
tesori,  che  Torgoglioso  tempo  sia  stato  costretto  a  restituire  alia 
energia  di  questa  gcnorazione ;  ma  i  monamenti  stessi  sono  tesori  di 
dottrina  liDguistica,  paleografica,  e  storica,  e  gettano  una  nuoya  lace 
sui  rapporti  del  successori  d'Alessandro  Magno  ai  sovrani  dell'India. 

Nell'aimo  scorso,  il  generale  Alessandro  Cunningham,  indagatoie 
delle  antichitd  dell'India,  pubblico  il  primo  tomo  della  sua  opera : 
Corpus  inscriptionum  indicarum^  la  quale  h  interamente  consacrata 
alle  iscrizioni  d'Asoka,  e  radunale  sparse  notizie  fomite  da  uomini 
eruditi,  come  il  Westergaard,  Giacomo  Prinsep,  Carolo  Wilkina, 
Orazio  Wilson,  Norris,  Eugenio  Burnouf,  Cristoforo  Lassen,  e  da 
infiniti  altri  meno  noti  contributori  a  questa  grand' opera.  Siccome 
essa  h  rara  e  oltremodo  dotta,  sarebbe  forse  convene  vole  di  com- 
pendiamo  il  contenuto,  e  dinotare  brevemente  la  natura  dei  mona- 
menti, il  luogo,  la  data  in  cui  furono  cretti,  il  carattere  nel  quale 
sono  scritte  le  iscrizioni,  e  la  lingua  che  rivelano  quei  caratteri,  lo 
scopo  di  quelle  iscrizioni,  la  storia  di  quel  sovrano,  all'ingegno,  alia 
pietil,  alia  possanza  del  quale  audiamo  debitori  di  questi  preziosi 
avauzi  del  tempo,  e  finalmente  i  nomi  dei  sovrani  greci,  ai  quali 
abbiamo  gid  accennato. 

I  monumenti  comprendono  iscrizioni  intagliate  sulla  rupe  origin- 
aria,  in  caverne  per  lo  piu  artificiali,  e  su  colonne  d'altezza  uniforme 
e  di  disegno  d'architettura.  Queste  sono  le  iscrizioni  indiane  le  pi& 
remote  che  abbiano  mai  esistito  o  almcno  che  abbiano  sopravvissuto 
alia  devastaziooe  del  tempo;  e  quando  ci  faremo  ad  esaminare  la 
loro  data,  sembreranno,  a  comparazione,  modeme  agli  occhi  dello 
studioso  di  monumenti  egiziani,  fenici,  greci  e  italici.  Vi  sono 
tredici  iscrizioni  di  rupi,  quantunque  cinque  sole  siano  di  prima 
importanza.  Yi  sono  diciassette  iscrizioni  di  caverne ;  ma  esse  sono 
nella  massima  parte,  semplici  frammenti;  benchd  esistano  dieci 
colonne,  sei  sole  hanno  iscrizioni  e  solamente  cinque  sonno  d'im- 
portanza.  Mettendo  dunque  da  parte  i  monumenti  privi  d'iscrizioni, 
o  che,  so  ne  hanno,  uon  sono  leggibili  o  in  frammenti,  ci  rimangono 
dieci  monumenti  del  piu  grandc  interesse ;  cinque  iscrizioni  di  rupi 
e  cinque  di  colonne ;  i  frammenti  hanno  qualche  valore,  essendo  essi 
indubitabilmente  scritli  nello  stesso  carattere  singolare ;  e  percib, 
aiutano  il  paleografo  a  decifrare  lettere  che  hanno  resistito  al  vento, 
al  calore  e  alio  pioggie  di  vent'un  sccolo,  e  che  hanno  sopravvissuto 
alia  trascuranza,  alio  sciuplo,  al  barbarismo  iconoclastico,  e  il 
pessimo  gusto  di  sessantatr^  generazioni  di  lasciare  il  proprio  nome 
sulle  iscrizioni  delle  antichitlL.  Quelle,  tra  Taltre  si  ebbero  un'av- 
venturata  sorte  che  furono  protette  dalFincrostatura  del  muschio  o 
dall'abbraccio  amorevole  deirimpenetrabile  selva.  Quelle  soffcrsero 
piu  che  caddero  sotto  agil  occhi  dcll'uomo  e  sotto  alle  mani  degli 
arroganti  re,  i  (^uali  vi  aggiunsero  i  propri  nomi,  o  in  quelle  dei 
preti  bacchettoni,  che  procurarono  di  distruggere  quelle  che  non 
erano  atti  a  capire. 
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La  campagna  in  cui  sono  sparsi  qnesti  monumenti  ^  letteralmente 
tntta  I'la'iia  settentrionale,  dairOceano  indiano  all'occidente  fino  al 
Golfb  di  Bengala  all'oriente,  dal  declivio  meridionale  della  catena 
di  mootagne  Yindhya,  al  mezzogiomo,  fino  al  Passo  Ebybcr 
ittniTerso  il  fiume  I  ado  al  settentrione.  Se  ne  trovano  alcuni  in 
Ganjam  nella  provincia  di  Madras,  ed  alcuni  in  Kattiawar  nella 
piovinda  di  Bombay.  Le  provincie  centrali,  le  provincie  del  Nord- 
Orest  e  le  provincie  del  Bangala  e  il  Punjab  hanno  i  loro  rappre- 
sentanti :  uno  h,  nella  vicinanza  di  Jypur  nel  Rajputana,  un  altro  al 
laogOy  ova  il  fiume  Jumna  lascia  le  montagne  Himalaia.  In  fatti  il 
campo  dei  monumenti  d'Asoka  ^  limitrofo  con  quello  del  popolo 
Aiiano,  e  non  se  ne  sono  ancora  trovati  alcuni  nel  paese  dei 
DraTidiani. 
Le  dieci  celebri  iscrizioni  si  trovano  nelle  seguenti  locality : 
L  La  rupe  di  Kapurdagurhi,  la  quale  vien  chiamata  Shahbaz- 
gurhi  da  Cunningham,  ^  nel  paese  di  Yusufzai  al  di  Id  del  fiume 
Indo,  osaia,  nell' Afghanistan  britannico,  quaranta  miglie  E.N.E. 
dal  Peshawar  della  provincia  del  Punjab.  E  una  gran  massa 
informe  di  "  Trapp,"  lunga  ventiquattro  piedi,  e  alta  dieci  piedi,  e 
ottanta  piedi  su  pel  declivio  del  monte.  L'iscrizione  sta  su  ambi  i 
kti  della  rupe,  e  bench^  per  motive  della  sua  posizione  non  si  possa 
fuTie  una  fotografia,  si  sono  fatte  delle  impressioni  e  dei  disegni  a 
occhio.  Fu  scoperta  dal  generale  Court,  e  trascritta  dal  signer 
Masson  quarant'anni  fa. 

II.  La  rupe  di  Khalsi  e  posta  sul  lido  occidentale  del  fiume 
Jumna,  appunto  ove  lascia  le  montagne  Himalaia,  per  passare  entro 
le  valli  Dehra  e  Kyarda,  quindici  miglia  ovest  da  Massourie  nello 
provincie  del  nord-ovest.  Fu  scoperta  dal  signer  Forrest  nel  i860, 
incrostata  col  cupo  muschio  di  raolti  secoli ;  ma  allorche  esse  fu 
rimosso,  la  superficie  ne  rimase  biunca  come  il  marmo.  II  teste  k 
piu  perfetto  di  tutti  gli  altri.  A  cento  piedi  al  di  sopra  del  livello 
del  fiume  si  vede  un  gran  sasso  di  quarzo  limgo  dieci  piedi,  e  alto 
dieci  piedi ;  sul  lato  S.E.,  il  quale  e  state  lisciato,  vi  si  trova  la 
muggior  parte  dell'iscrizione,  il  rimanente  essendo  sul  lato  H.  Si 
vede  sul  lato  N.  la  figura  d'un  elefante  colla  parola  **  Gajatama." 
Non  ci  vien  detto  per  mezzo  di  qual  processo  se  ne  fecero  delle 
copie. 

III.  La  rupe  di  Gimar  h,  situata  a  mezzo  miglio  alPE.  della 
citta  di  Junagurh  nel  Kattiawar  della  provincia  di  Bombay  qua- 
ranta miglia  al  N.  del  ctlebre  Tempio  di  Somnath.  La  prima  copia 
dell'iscrizione  fu  fatta  dal  dottor  Giovanni  Wilson  di  Bombay 
quarant'anni  fa ;  ma  il  raaggior  Tod  cbbe  I'onore  di  annunziame  la 
Bcoperta  nel  1822.  Essa  copre  piu  di  cento  piedi  quadrati  della 
superficie  ineguale  d*un  immenso  sasso  di  granite  arrotondato,  e 
alquanto  conico,  che  s'innalza  dodici  piedi  al  di  sopra  della  superficie 
del  suolo  ;  esso  occupa  la  magj»ior  parte  del  lato  N.E.  ed  ^  diviso 
nel  centro  da  una  linea  verticale.    Se  ne  conosce  bene  la  figura  dalla 
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in  print,  'Hhat  a  hundred  men  make  an  encampment,  and  one 
woman  makes  a  home." 

In  their  last  report  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  moved  thereto  hy 
James  Long,  announces  its  intention  to  publish  the  FroTerbs  of 
England,  arranged  in  a  systematic  classification,  while  at  the  same 
time  strenuous  endeavours  are  to  be  made  to  record  any  proverb 
which  up  to  this  time  has  remained  unrecorded.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  picked  up  in  England,  wher^  the  schoolmaster  and 
public  press  are  unconsciously  treading  out  the  dialects,  suppressing 
the  use  of  local  words,  and  rendering  unfashionable  the  time- 
honoured  proverbs.  But  in  India  there  is  no  doubt  an  abundant 
harvest  still  to  be  gathered  in,  if  sympathetic  spirits  can  be  found, 
who  will  supply  themselves  with  an  interleaved  copy  of  these 
Proverbs,  and  add  with  a  ready  pencil  the  new  treasures,  which 
fall  unconsciously  from  the  lips  of  each  chance  speaker. 

Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  August^  1 88 1 . 
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VII. 
THE  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  KING  ASOKA  IN  INDIA. 

LE    ISCRIZIONI    DI    RE    ASOKA. 

Doblnamo  questo  scritto  importante  alia  penna  di  un  dotto  gentiluomo  inglese 
fpik  Boto  ai  lettori  delle  Rassegne  delle  letterature  stxaniere,  il  quale,  maneggiando 
000  lacUitiL  la  nostra  lingua,  scrisse  in  essa  appostatamente  per  la  Nuova  An  to- 
tofia  rarticoloy  cbe  siamo  lieti  di  pubblicare. — La  Dirbzionb. 

Fn  detto,  e  non  senza  un'apparenza  di  ragione,  che  Dario,  figlio 
d'Istaspe,  lascio  dietro  di  s^,  sulla  rupe  '^  Behistun  "  la  pii^  orgo- 
gliosa  e  la  piCi  grande  iscrizione  monumentale  che  immaginar  mai  si 
potesse.  Questa  iRcrizione  era  scritta  in  tre  lingue :  I'antica  per- 
siana,  la  mediana,  e  I'assira ;  rappresentanti  di  tre  distinti  famiglie 
di  favelle.  £gli  parla  in  stile  ampolloso  delle  nazioni,  che  aveva 
conquistate,  dei  nemici  che  aveva  sconfitti,  e  della  gloria  colla  quale 
aveva  circondato  il  nome  degli  Achemenidi.  In  ciascuna  delle 
roille  trecento  linee,  di  cui  ^  composta  questa  gran  canzone  trionfale, 
vi  si  Bcorge  I'amor  della  gloria  mondana,  nn'  arroganza  intollerabile, 
e  una  cnideltd  spietata.  Come  se  fosse  ironia  del  destine,  dal 
giomo  in  cui  fu  terminata,  fino,  si  pub  dire,  a  oggi,  I'esistenza  sua 
lu  dimenticata.  1  Greci  non  ne  intesero  mai  nulla  ;  neppure 
Erodoto,  Senofonte  o  Ctesia.  I  Romani  non  si  sarebbero  degnati 
di  fame  alcun  caso,  quand*anche  avessero  saputo  la  sua  esistenza  o 
capito  il  significato.  Stette  ivi  negletta  e  dimenticata  sulla  strada 
maestra  tra  Bagdad  ed  Ecbatana,  fintanto  che  Ilawlinson  la  trasse 
all'attenzione  della  generazione  presente,  e  costrinse  la  rupe  a 
cede  re  i  suoi  segreti. 

U  India  britannica  ha,  inconsapevolmente,  messo  insieme  una 
raccolta  d*iscrizioni  monumentali  piu  interessanti  di  quelle  di  Dario. 
L'industria  e  I'intelligenza  degPInglesi  hanno  costretto  a  certe 
rupi,  caveme,  e  colonne,  di  palesare  un  capitolo  dimenticato  della 
storia,  e  di  rawivare  il  nome  d'un  re,  Asoka,  altrimenti  chiamato 
Priyadasi,  il  quale  nel  terzo  secolo  avanti  Pera  cristiana,  eresse 
queste  iscrizioni  monumentali  in  ogni  parte  dei  suoi  vasti  dominii, 
avendo  in  mira  di  predicare  pace  e  misericordia  alia  vita  dell'uomo 
e  della  bestia  ;  d'inculcare  massime  di  moralitd  e  di  mortificazione  ; 
di  ammaestrare  i  suoi  sudditi,  col  dir  lore  che  vi  era  una  via  piu 
perfetta  di  quella  della  gloria  terrestre ;  e  massimamente  insistendo 
che  osservassero  la  tolleranza  religiosa.  Una  tale  rivelazione  di 
Buperioritd  morale  esistente  avanti  TEra  cristiana  e  operata  dagli 
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sicuro  nel  oentro  della  fortezza  a  Allahabad  ;  ma  il  generale 
Cunningham  crede  che  fii  rimossa  a  Allahabad  da  Eoeambhi 
dairimperatore  Piroz  Shah. 

lY.  Colonna  a  Lauriya  presso  Bettiah  nella  Provincia  di  Ban- 
gdla,  k  un  semplice  masso  di  pietra  arenaria  pulita,  senza  capitello 
alta  trcnt'otto  piedi ;  ed  essendo  in  un  luogo  remoto  ha  sfuggito  al 
pericolo  di  essere  sfigurata  dai  nomi  dei  viaggiatori ;  il  rame  k  bello 
e  chiaro,  e  diviso  in  due  distinte  porzionL  Si  sono  fatte  delle 
impressioni,  e  delle  copie  a  occhio. 

V.  Colonna  a  Lauriya  presso  Bettiah,  e  presso  alia  fortezza 
rovinata  di  Navandgurh,  ha  ritenuto  ancora  I'originale  suo  capi- 
tello, un  leone  seduto  sulle  anche,  colla  bocca  aperta ;  ma  d  guastato 
da  una  cannonata.  Ha  trentadue  piedi  d'altezza,  e  il  capitello  ha 
un  abaco  circolare  omato  d'una  fila  d*oche  selvagge  che  beccano 
il  loro  cibo.  Compreso  il  capitello,  il  monumento  I  alto  trentanove 
piedi.  Uiscrizione  h  in  due  porzioni ;  chiara  e  profondamente 
tagliata.  Yi  sono  sopra  dei  nomi  intagliati,  ma  non  sono  di 
veruna  importanza.  Son  queste  le  eolonne  che  nel  secolo  passato 
furono  descritte  dal  missionario  Marco  Della  Tomba,  come  osservb 
gid  il  professor  De  Gubematis,  che  ne  pubblic6  gli  scritti. 

Ora  conviene  esaminare  la  data,  in  cui  furono  erette  queste  iscri- 
zioni  monumentali,  e  Pargomento  sta  entro  un  piccolo  compasso. 
Portano  il  nome  di  Priyadasi,  identico  con  quelle  d'Asoka  della 
dinastia  Mauriya  di  Magadha  o  Buhar  secondo  una  serie  d'argomenti 
afPatto  conviucenti.  Asoka  fu  il  terzo  della  dinastia  che  regnb  a 
Palibothra,  cio6  Patna,  e  il  nipote  di  Chandragupta,  identico  con  quel 
Sandracotto,  a  cui  Seleuco,  uno  dei  succcssori  d'Alessandro  Magno 
roando  Megastene  in  quality  d'ambasciatore  a  una  data  indicata 
nella  cronologia  della  Grecia.  Qui  carominiamo  sul  sicuro.  Nelle 
iscrizioni,  Asoka  fa  menzione  d*Antioco  II.  di  Siria,  di  Tolomeo  II. 
d*Egitto,  d'Antigono  di  Macedonia,  di  Maga  di  Cirene,  e  d'Alessan- 
dro  II.  d'Epiro.  Cio  prova  che  lo  date  a.c.  253  fine  a  251  furono 
assegnate  alia  promulgazione  di  questi  editti.  Per  quanto  recente 
ci  sembri  quest' epoca  nella  cronologia  deU'Europa,  pure  h  la  piii 
anziana  nell'India,  ed  ha  questo  vantaggio,  che  h  appoggiata  bu  dati 
indubitabili. 

Queste  iscrizioni  sono,  sotto  il  punto  di  vista  filologico,  inestima- 
bili,  poich^  ci  offrono  un  esempio  dello  stile  officiale  di  quel  tempo ; 
e  dimostrano  chiaramente,  che  quella  lingua  intermedia,  per  cui 
passarono  i  vemacoli  Ariani  modemi  dell'India  settentrionale,  non 
fu  la  Sanscrita,  ma  la  Pali. 

L'asserire  che  questa  fosse  la  lingua  parlata  dal  popolo  in  una 
cosi  Tasta  area,  k.  irragionevole,  e  assai  improbabile ;  poichS  si 
dovrebbe  in  quel  caso  dimostrare  che  le  lingue  modeme  di  Kat- 
tiawar,  Kuttack,  Buhar,  1' India  centrale,  Tlndia  settentrionale,  e 
Peshdwar,  le  quali  sono  ben  conosciute,  siano  rispettivamente 
derivate  entro  i  due  mila  anni  che  sono  scorai  fin  d'allora,  dalla 
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lin^a  adottata  per  le  iscrizioni,  e  sappiamo  benisfiimo,  che  la  cosa 
son  ando  co^  Si  notano  tre  variazioni  di  dialetti  sulla  lingua 
di  queste  iscrizioni  :  uno  settentrionale,  uno  centrale,  e  I'altro 
meiidionale  ;  ma  queste  variazioni  sembrano  estendersi  soltanto 
ai  casi  fonetici ;  e  non  si  fa  menzione  che  d'un  solo  esempio  di 
specialiti  di  vocabolario  e  niuno  di  costruzione  grammaticale. 

La  forma  di  carattere  scritto  adottato  h  ancor  piii  prezioso  e 
interessante  ;  troyiamo  che  vi  sono  due  distinte  varietlL :  quell  o 
conosciuto  come  Asoka  settentrionale,  0  Ariano-Pali,  k  limitato 
all'iacrizione  della  Rupe  Kapurdagurhi  e  Paltro  chiamato  Asoka 
meiidionale,  o  Indo-Pali,  h  adottato  per  tutte  le  altre  iscrizioni  di 
nipi,  cayeme,  e  pilastri.  II  primo  si  legge  da  destra  a  sinistra,  e 
il  secondo  da  sinistra  a  destra  ;  e  questa  differenza,  che  sembra 
portentosa  alio  studente,  svanisce  affatto,  allorch^  vien  rammentato 
che  il  carattere  greco  passb  per  ambedue  le  condizioni  e  fine  anche 
Tintermedio  Boustrofedon,  che  va  avanti  e  indietro  come  I'aratro  in 
im  campo.  Ci  manca  lo  spazio  per  inoltrarci  nella  discussione  che 
b  studio  di  questi  due  caratteri  ha  prodotto.  II  generale  Cunning- 
bam  ha  sviluppato  una  sua  teoria,  che  il  carattere  alfabetico  dell'- 
Asoka  meridionale  h  state  derivato  da  un  semeozaio  indipendente  e 
indigene  nell' India. 

Egli  confessa  che  quelle  d' Asoka  settentrionale  ha  avutb  la  sua 
origine  dalla  Fenicia ;  ma  contro  il  parere  di  quelli  che  mantengono 
che  quello  dell* Asoka  meridionale  sia  dclla  stessa  famiglia,  egli  ha 
esposto  la  sua  idea  dello  sviluppo  di  questi  caratteri  alfabetici  dalle 
figure  di  vari  oggetti ;  e  dallo  stesso  processo  chiamato  acrostico 
Toggetto  venne  adottato  come  simbolo  del  suono  della  prima  lettera 
della  parola  che  lo  espresso. 

Lo  scopo  di  questi  editti  h  come  segue  : 

1.  Proibizione  d'ammazzare  gli  animal!  per  cibo,  0  per  sacrifizio ; 

2.  Provvedimento  d'un  sistema  d'assistenza  medica,  per  gli 
oomini,  e  per  gli  animali,  e  di  piantagioni  e  pozzi  ai  lati  delle 
vie ; 

3.  Comando  per  un'umiliazione  quinqnennale,  o  ripubblicazione 
dei  gran  precetti  momli  del  eulto  Buddhistico; 

4.  Comparazione  deirantico  mode  di  vita,  colla  felice  condi- 
zione  del  popolo  sotto  il  Re  ; 

5.  Nomina  di  Missionari  per  andare  nei  paesi  enumerati  a 
convertire  il  popolo  e  gli  stranieri ; 

6.  Nomina  di  delatori  e  custodi  di  moralitd ; 

7.  Dichiarazione  del  desiderio  che  ci  sia  uniformitd  di  religione 
ed  eguaglianza  di  casta  ; 

8.  Contnisto  dei  divertimenti  in  use  sotto  gli  antichi  sovrani 
coi  pii  godimenti  del  presente  Re  ; 

g.  Inculcazione  della  vera  felicitd,  che  si  trova  nella  virtu 
median te  la  quale  soltanto  si  possono  ottenere  le  benedizioni  del 
Cielo ; 
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TO.  Contrasto  della  gloria  vana  e  transitoria  di  questo  mondo 
colla  ricompensa  che  il  Re  si  sforza  ad  ottenere  nell'altro ; 

1 1 .  Inculcazione  della  dottrina  che  insegnare  il  Dharma  o  la 
Viitu,  ^  il  piu  grande  dei  doni  caritatevoli ; 

12.  Avvertimento  a  tutti  gl'increduli ; 

1 3    (imperfetto).     Kon  si  puo  che  conghietturarne  il  significato ; 

14.  Eicapitolazione  dei  suddetti. 

E  un'acerba  satira  per  noi  il  riflettere,  che  negli  ultimi  due  mila 
anni  vi  siano  state  prediche  sulle  pietre,  e  precetti  morali  intagliati 
col  ferro  su  rupi  durevoli,  e  che  non  vi  sia  stato  nessuno  per  legger- 
li,  meditarvi  sopra,  0  capirli.  Non  vi  sarebbe  stato  luogo  pegli 
abbominii  del  Sivaiismo  o  Vaishnavismo  ove  avesse  prevalso  im 
simile  codice.  Di  piu,  egli  prega  in  ogni  variety  di  preghiera 
**  per  quelli  che  differiscono  di  lui  in  religione,  i  quali,  seguendo 
"  il  suo  esempio,  possono  ottenere  con  lui  la  salute  etema." 
(Editto  VI.  di  Colonna).     Cio  ha  Timpronta  del  vero  Cristianesimo. 

Egli  comanda  la  tolleranza  colle  seguenti  parole :  (Editto  VII.  di 
Rupe)  "  Brama  che  tutti  gPincreduli  possano  dimorare  dappertutto 
^'  senza  esser  molestati,  siccome  essi  bramano  un  raffrenamento 
**  morale  e  purita  di  costumi.  Poich^  gli  uomini  hanno  diversi 
**  intenti  e  diverse  brame." 

L'anima  si  desta  con  dolce  maraviglia  al  pensiero,  che  uomini 
antichi  abbiano  concepito  nel  cuor  loro  tante  belle  cose ;  e  la  stessa 
sensazione  si  prova  quando  leggiamo  i  discorsi  di  Socrate.  Se  le 
iscrizioni  monumentali  non  avessero  fatto  altro  che  registrare  gli 
editti  del  He  Asoka,  avrebbero  fatto  al  genere  umano  un  dono 
incorruttibile.  II  suono  delle  trombe  regie  del  Re  Dario,  il  lamento 
d'Ezmunazar  Re  di  Tiro  suUa  vanita  della  vita ;  la  fastosa  divozione 
d'una  lunga  serie  di  Re  Egiziani  e  Assiri,  per  Amen  Ra,  e  Assur,  i 
loro  gran  Dei  e  Signori ;  Porgoglioso  patriotismo  degli  Ateniesi  in 
quci  f amosi  versi  greci,  su  quelli  che  perirono  a  Potidea ;  le  pompose 
memorie  nei  registri  Ancireani  dell'Imperatore  Augusto,  di  tutto 
cio  che  fece  per  Roma ;  tutte  queste  diverse  note  commoventi,  che 
ci  furono  risparmiate,  mentre  tempio  e  torre  caddero  a  terra,  risuo- 
nano  languidamente  per  gli  anditi  del  tempo,  a  paragone  del  ^^  suono 
sommesso  e  sottile "  che  ci  viene  dal  rotto  pilastro,  dalla  rape 
muschiosa,  dall'obbliata  cavema  dell'antica  India,  predicando 
all'uomo,  misericordia,  tolleranza,  e  la  somma  idea  dell'umana 
bonta.  Quanto  ci  sembra  nobile  quella  figura  principesca,  il  di 
cui  solo  titolo  era:  "Amato  dagli  Dei,"  il  di  cui  solo  vanto  fu, 
che  aveva  vinto  s^  stesso,  comparato  a  quegli  altieri  monarchi,  che 
non  volevano  esser  ramentati  dalla  posterita  se  non  come  uccisori 
dei  nemici,  distruttori  delle  cittd,  devastatori  delle  provincie, 
nemici  del  genere  umano ! 

Zondotij  1 88 1. 

Nuova  Anthologia  of  Florence, 
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VIII. 

THE   LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  TWO   HUNDRED 

LANGUAGES. 

A  BOOK  is  in  my  hand,  which  is  of  such  interest,  that  I  describe 
it.  It  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1748,  in  the  German  language, 
and  is  called  '*  The  Oriental  and  Occidental  Teacher  of  Languages," 
and  it  contains,  not  only  specimens  of  a  hundred  forms  of  alpha- 
betic writing  used  by  European,  Asiatic,  African,  and  American 
nations,  and  specimens  of  the  forms  to  express  numerals,  but  it 
supplies  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  two  hundred  languages 
or  dialects. 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  collection  is  necessary  before  any  con- 
clnsion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  high  figure.  I 
liSTe  gone  over  each  entry  separately,  and  make  out  the  following 
return  :  Europe,  27  languages ;  Asia,  35  ;  Africa,  7  ;  America,  6 ; 
Oceania,  o ;  total,  75.  A  great  many  versions,  or  slight  dialectal 
variations,  extend  this  seventy-five  to  two  hundred,  and  under  a 
stricter  examination  this  seventy-five  could  be  further  reduced.  It 
will  be  remarked  how  Oceania  is  entirely  unrepresented.  Africa 
supplies  the  dead  Coptic  and  Ethiopic,  and  only  four  living  lan- 
guages. In  America  there  are  six  vague  entries,  and  among  these 
the  dead  Mexican.  Europe  and  Asia,  as  would  be  expected,  com- 
prise far  the  larger  number  of  names. 

No  Protestant  Missionary  Society  to  the  Heathen,  except  the 
Moravian,  existed  in  1748,  and  for  another  fifty  years  the  same 
state  of  things  continued.  With  the  new  century  the  dawn  of 
missions  and  of  translations  commenced,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  can  supply  the  Lord's  Prayer 
beautifully  and  accurately  rendered  in  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  distinct  languages  and  dialects  in  all  the  five  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  entries  have  been  made  after  careful  inquiry  and 
inspection  of  existing  documents :  Europe,  80  languages ;  Asia, 
113;  Africa,  59;  America,  40;  Oceania,  39;  total,  331.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  we  are  writing  about  the  most  perfect  form 
of  prayer,  in  which  man  can  address  the  common  Father  of  all,  and 
that  this  prayer  was  dictated  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  is  now 
used  daily  by  millions  upon  millions,  we  can  faintly  realize  the 
wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made,  spiritually  as  well  as 
linguistically,  in  the  century  and  a  half;  and  the  credit  of  this 
advance  is  solely  due  to  the  great  Missionary  Societies  and  the 
Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States. 
*'  Zaus  Deo  /  " 

Reporter  oj  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  1885. 
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IX. 
NOTICES   OF   LANGUAGES  IN  ASIA,   AFRICA, 

AMERICA,  AND  OCEANIA. 


(1).  Korku,  India. 

(2).  Singhpo,  India.    }  Asia. 

(3).  Korea. 

(4).  Kavirondo. 

(5).  Fan. 


(6).  Kongo. 

(7).  Mbundu. 

(8).  Swahlli. 

(9).  Nyika. 


Africa. 


(10).  Guarani.     ) 

(11).  Blackfoot.  j 

(12).  Samoa.        | 

(13).  Melanesia.  { 

(14).  W.  Africa. 

(15).  E.  Africa. 

(16).  N.  Africa. 


America. 
Oceania. 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE  KOR-KU,  A  NON-ARIAN  TRIBE  IN  CENTRAL 

INDIA. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  21  Jan. 
1884,  to  discuss  the  suhject  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet, 
brought  forward  by  me,  a  printed  pamphlet  and  a  lithographed 
Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  the  Kor-ku,  were  found  in  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  left  intentionally,  or  by  accident,  by  some 
unrecognized  visitor.  From  internal  evidence  they  appear  both  to 
have  been  composed  by  Mr.  Albert  Norton,  an  American.  Missionary, 
working  among  the  tribe  at  Ellichpur.  It  appears  to  be  a  proper 
compliment  to  him  to  insert  the  Vocabulary  and  Grammatical  Note 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  they  are  genuine, 
entirely  new  material,  and  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

In  my  **  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies  " 
(1878)  I  remarked  as  follows : 

Ku£. 

**Tho  Kur  or  Kur-ku  dwell  in  the  Central  Provinces  on  the 
'*  Mahadeo  Hills,  and  Westward  in  the  Forests  on  the  Rivers 
**  Tapti  and  Narbada,  up  to  the  Bhd  Country.  On  the  Mahadeo 
**  Hills  they  prefer  to  be  called  Mudsi.  They  are  Pagans,  and, 
**  though  residing  amidst  the  Gond,  (who  are  Dravidians),  their 
**  Language  is  Kolarian.  Vocabularies  are  supplied  by  Hielop  and 
**  Dalton.  They  are  wholly  illiterate.  In  the  Districts  of  Ho- 
**  shangdbdd  and  Betul  their  number  exceeds  fifty-nine  thousand." 

The  name  of  the  tribe  is  another  instance  of  the  egotistical 
character  of  barbarous  tribes,  of  which  we  have  so  many  instances 
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in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  word  "  Koro  **  in  their  Language  means 
**  Man  ";  with  the  plural  suffix  Kor-ku,  means  **  Men,"  the  mm  par 
eminence.  The  grammatical  construction  has  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  Sontal,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  their  both  belonging 
to  one  family,  the  Kolarian. 

Journal  of  ths  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  1884. 

THE  SINGHPO  LANGUAGE,  ASSAM. 

This  is  a  grammar,  phrase-book,  and  vocabulary,  of  about  r  i  o 
pages,  prepared  by  J.  P.  Needham,  an  officer  of  Government,  and 
printed  in  the  official  press  of  the  administrative  division.  It  is  a 
very  creditable  performance,  and  an  entirely  fresh  contribution  to 
knowledge.  Sadiya  is  on  the  Eiver  Brahmaputra,  at  the  head  of 
the  Assam  Valley,  which  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains, 
and  these  mountains  are  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  speaking 
hitherto  imperfectly  known  languages.  They  dwell  entirely  within 
British  territory. 

The  Singhpo  are  classed  in  my  ''  Modem  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies  "  in  the  Tibeto-Barman  family.  They  have  the  Patkoi  range 
on  their  rear,  but  they  are  but  the  advance-guard  of  a  much  greater 
horde  lying  beyond  the  Patkoi  range,  within  British  Barma,  known 
as  Kakyen  or  Kaki  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  but 
Pagan,  i.e.  neither  Hindu,  Mahometan,  nor  Buddhist.  Singhpo,  or 
Chingpau,  means  merely  *'  a  man."  Vocabularies,  and  Grammatical 
Notes,  have  previously  existed,  but  this  Outline  Grammar  relates 
to  a  particular  portion  of  a  large  tribe  localized  near  Sadiya,  and 
has  been  compiled  by  the  author,  in  whose  civil  charge  they  have 
been  placed. 

The  author  has  already  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Miri  language, 
spoken  by  another  barbarous  tribe,  and  he  has  a  third  of  the  Khampti 
language,  belonging  to  a  totally  different  family,  the  Tai,  or  Siamese, 
in  preparation.  This  is  very  creditable  to  his  industry  and  ability. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  other  officials  with  similar  opportunities 
do  not  work  the  virgin  soil  of  their  neighbourhood  in  the  same 
spirited  manner. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society y  July^  1890. 

LANGUAGE  OF  KOREA. 

In  the  Ajinual  Reports  of  previous  yesirs  I  have  noticed  the 
languages  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. With  a  view  of  exhausting  the  **  Extreme  Orient,"  I 
have  thrown  together  all  that  is  published  of  the  language  of 
Korea,  that  unknown  and  debateable  land,  which  lies,  as  it  were, 
betwixt  China  and  Japan,  connected  with  both,  but  on  bad  terms 
with,  and  trying  to  be  independent  of,  both.  I  have  been  for- 
tunately placed  in  communication  with  Mr.  "W.  G.  Aston,  the 
Japanese  scholar,  who  published  lately  the  best  account  hitherto 
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available  of  the  lang:uage.  I  have  also  consulted  the  writings  of 
M.  Leon  de  Eosny  of  Paris,  and  looked  to  the  right  and  left  for 
any  other  source  of  original  information.  The  subject  was  lightly 
touched  upon  by  Professor  Vassilief  at  the  International  Orientid 
Congress  of  St.  Petersburgh,  1876. 

I  can  supply  the  following  Bibliography : 

1.  *'Sankoku  Tsuran  Tosetsu,"  translated  by  Elaproth,  1832. 

2.  "Thousand-Character  Classic,"  with  Korea  version.    Siebold, 

1833. 

3.  '<  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Chinese,  Korea,  and  Japanese." 

Medhurst,  1835. 

4.  "  Chinese-Korea  Vocabulary,"  with  German  version.  Siebold, 
1838. 

5.  *'Histoire  de  PEglise  de  Koree."     Dallet,  1874. 

6.  *' Korea  Primer."     Boss,  Newchwang,  1877. 

7.  Articles  in  the  Journal  of  Society  Asiatique.  L6on  de  Kosnyi 
6th  series,  vols.  iii.  and  viii. 

8.  **  Russo-Korea  Vocabulary."    Pontzillo. 

9.  "  Chinese-Korea  and  Korea-French  Vocabulary."     Callery. 

10.  "  Vocabulary  Japanese- Aino- Korea."     Metchnikoff,  1887. 

1 1 .  Translation  of  portions  of  the  Bible. 

12.  Concise  Dictionary  and  Grammar  by  Underwood,  1890. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  people  of  Korea  have  an  alphabet 
called  **  onmun,"  with  fourteen  consonants  and  eleven  vowels, 
written,  either  in  an  ordinary,  or  a  cursive,  form,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  had  been  stated 
by  Remusat,  that  tlus  alphabet  was  identical  with  the  New-chih 
and  Kitan  characters  of  the  Chinese :  but  Mr.  Wylie  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  correct.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  they  acquired 
their  alphabet,  whether  from  Tibet  or  Mongolia,  or  from  other 
sources.  The  vocabulary,  like  that  of  Japan  and  Annam,  is  heavily 
laden  with  Chinese  loan-words,  but  these  words  undergo  a  con- 
siderable change  of  pronunciation,  and  form,  and  have  to  submit  to 
the  grammatical  processes  of  the  Agglutinative  method,  for  to  that 
linguistic  order  the  language  belongs.  The  higher  classes  use  the 
language  of  China  for  writing  and  social  intercourse :  all  laws,  and 
books  of  science,  are  written  in  that  language,  but  the  pronunciation 
is  so  difPerent,  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  residents  of  China  proper. 

After  eliminating  Chinese  loan-words,  the  language  of  Korea  is 
found  to  be  totally  distinct  from  Chinese.  As  a  nation,  they  have 
kept  themselves  very  much  apart,  and  have  held  communication 
with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  alone.  There  may  have  been  at 
some  period  an  extensive  native  literature,  but  it  is  now  represented 
by  a  few  poems,  romances,  and  nursery  tales,  and  in  later  days  by 
a  number  of  works  composed  by  Christian  missionaries,  who  have 
here,  as  elsewhere,  encouraged  vernacular  literature. 

Klaproth  is  the  first  scholar,  whose  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
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of  this  language  are  worthy  of  notice.  A  still  more  substantial 
addition  was  made  by  Siebold.  He  published  first  a  vocabulury 
picked  up  from  the  mouths  of  natives  of  Korea  shipwrecked  at 
Nagasaki  in  Japan ;  then  the  work  cited  in  the  commencement  of 
this  notice,  and,  in  1838,  the  Luiko,  a  Chinese  work,  giving  the 
Xorea  words  at  the  side  of  the  Chinese  characters,  without  any 
attempt  at  grammatical  construction.  Medhurst  published  his 
dictionary  in  1835,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Korea  students  of 
Japanese,  and  arranged  according  to  the  usual  system  of  classes, 
or  categories,  and  giving,  first,  the  Chinese  character ;  second,  the 
Japanese  sound  of  the  Chinese  character  expressed  in  the  alphabet 
of  Korea ;  third,  the  Korea  word  followed  by  the  Korea  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Chinese  character ;  and,  lastly,  the  Japanese  word,  all 
expressed  in  the  Korea  alphabet.  An  English  version  is  added, 
and,  as  it  contains  about  four  thousand  words,  it  is  a  most  useful 
work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  had  prepared  a  grammar 
and  dictionary,  but  it  perished,  while  in  manuscript,  in  a  tire,  and 
they  were  expelled  in  1866  from  the  kingdom.  M.  Dallet,  in 
1874,  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of  this  Mission,  published 
a  short  but  valuable  Grammatical  Note,  compiled  from  materials 
famished  by  the  Missionaries,  and  this  is  the  only  Korea  Grammar 
extant,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent,  and  is  indispensable  to 
any  student.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  has  since  published  a  small  volume  of  Dialogues  on 
ordinary  subjects,  which  is  valuable,  as  being  the  only  publication 
which  gives  grammatically  constructed  sentences.  He  has  published 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  had  previously 
existed,  except  a  bald  vocabulary,  and  Grammatical  Notes.  Mr. 
Ross  has  therefore  extended  the  means  of  learning  this  language 
Tcry  considerably,  as  the  interior  structure  is  for  the  first  time 
revealed  by  him. 

Mr.  Ross's  system  of  transliteration  is  approved  by  Mr  Aston, 
with  one  exception.  He  gives  g  and  k  as  the  values  of  the  two 
gutturals,  d  and  t  of  the  dentals,  and  b  and  p  of  the  labials,  but 
other  scholars  maintain,  that  there  are  no  such  sounds  as  g,  d  and 
hy  and  they  substitute  ^,  kh ;  t,  ih;  /?,  ph.  A  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  latter  view  is  that,  when  the  natives  of  Korea  write 
words  of  other  languages,  in  which  the  letters  g,  d,  i,  occur,  they 
have  recourse  to  signs,  never  used  for  any  Korea  word,  such  as  a 
combination  of  m  and  p  for  h. 

The  Manuals,  compiled  by  the  Japanese  College  of  Interpreters 
at  Fusankai,  present  many  advantages,  but  unluckily  they  have 
never  been  printed  ;  they  contain  phrases,  dialogues,  and  sentences, 
illustrating  the  words  of  a  Chinese  Categorical  Dictionary.  The 
relationship  of  the  language  of  Japan  to  Korea  is  so  close,  that  the 
Japan  interlinear  translation  corresponds,  not  only  word  for  Avord, 
but  particle  for  particle,  with  the  Korea  original,  which  is  rendered 
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more  striking  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  order  of  construetioii 
of  the  two  languages  is  almost  precisely  identical,  and  the  Japan 
version  thus  discloses  the  minutest  details  of  the  structure 'of  the 
Korea.  Mr.  Mayers'  untimely  death  has  destroyed  all  hope  of  the 
publication  of  his  intended  Korea  Grammar,  and  the  materials  left 
by  him  are  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  be  utilized  by  others. 

Mr.  Aston  remarks,  that  the  Korea  language  unmistakeably 
belongs  to  the  Agglutinative  order,  but  it  is  not  obvious  to  which 
of  the  families  that  adopt  that  method,  it  belongs,  for  later  inves- 
tigations have  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  several.  In  ita 
grammatical  construction  it  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Japanese.  There  are  also  points  of  phonetic  resemblance,  such  as  the 
refusal  of  the  Korea  to  allow  the  letters  /  or  r  to  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  and  the  use  of  honorific  auxiliary  verbs  and 
particles.  Points  of  difference  are  also  noted  by  Mr.  Aston.  In 
Korea  the  vowel  of  one  syllable  exercises  a  modifying  euphonic 
influence  on  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  Japanese.  Indeed,  the  vowels  are  a  great  difliculty  to 
the  student,  as  they  are  not  only  freely  modified  for  grammatical 
reasons,  but  even  the  same  word  is  not  unfrequently  spelt  indis- 
criminately with  diflPerent  vowels.  It  is  true,  that  the  Korea 
alphabet  is  in  itself  much  more  simple  and  consistent  than  the 
Japanese  syllabary,  but  the  spelling  is  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
which  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  regularity  of  Japanese,  and  forms  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  progress  in  the  language.  The  rule,  that 
every  syllable  must  end  in  a  vowel,  is  not  observed  in  the  language 
of  Korea. 

Kesemblances  between  Korea  and  Japan  words  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  but  no  complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  former  language.  In  some  cases  a  regular 
law  of  letter- change  seems  traceable.  Mr.  Aston  supplies  the 
following  among  other  instances.  That  the  Korea  final  r  ov  I 
corresponds  to  the  Japanese  ts  or  ds  is  confirmed  by  finding,  that 
this  is  indubitably  the  case  in  words  taken  from  the  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  k  or  /  corresponds  to  the  Korea  p.  The  most  convincing 
resemblances  are  those,  which  occur  between  pronouns,  particles, 
and  grammatical  terminations  in  the  two  lunguages.  With  the 
means  of  grammatical  analysis  of  Korea  at  present  available,  it 
is  difficult  to  institute  satisfactory  comparisons  of  these  elements 
of  the  two  languages,  and  nothing  can  be  done  until  we  have 
a  scientific  grammar. 

The  noun  is  described  as  having  nine  cases,  and  there  are  no 
adjectives  properly  so  called,  their  functions  being  supplied  by  the 
noun  and  verb.  The  verb  has  a  simple  affirmative  form,  a  con- 
ditional, an  interrogatory,  an  honorific,  a  causative,  and  several 
others,  but  it  marks  no  distinction  of  number  or  person. 

Journal  of  the  Philological  Society ^  1879- 
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The  Kavirondo  tribe  reside  on  the  East  side  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
in  East  Africa,  on  the  Equator,  within  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence: their  country  was  traversed  by  the  travellers  Joseph 
Thomson,  and  the  late  Missionary  Bishop  Hannington,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  in  course  of  time  be  accessible  to  the  Mis- 
aonaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  are  stationed  at  the 
Soath-eastem  comer  of  the  Lake  :  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
eoiftingency  that  this  Vocabulary,  presented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wakefield  of  the  East  African  Mission  of  the  United  Methodist 
Hissionary  Society,  is  printed.  The  language  is  mentioned  at  page 
284  of  mj  Modem  Languages  of  Africa  (Triibner,  1883).  It  is 
classed  in  the  Nile  sub-group  of  the  great  Negro  sub-group,  and  it 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  Negro  Eace  having  pushed  down  to  the 
Equator. 

Preface  to  a  Vocabulary  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.^  1887. 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAN,  W.  AFRICA. 

Senor  Don  Amado  Osorio  Zabala  called  upon  me  in  London  last 
April,  and  informed  me,  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  the  country  of  the  Fan 
tribe,  who  are  settled  on  the  upper  stream  of  the  River  Gabiin  in 
South-west  Africa,  or  thereabouts,  for  little  is  known  of  them, 
except  that  the  tribe  is  strong,  numerous,  and  cannibal.  The 
Spanish  Government  in  the  process  of  the  scramble  of  the  European 
Powers  for  Africa  appear  to  claim  a  certain  amount  of  territory, 
intervening  between  the  Southern  frontier  of  the  German  Annexation 
of  the  Karaeruns,  and  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  French  Annex- 
ation of  the  River  Gabun.  The  Don  handed  to  me  a  carefully 
prepared  Vocabulary  of  the  Fan  language  with  Spanish  renderings, 
and  asked  me  to  get  it  published. 

This  language  is  described  at  page  422  of  my  Modem  Languages 
of  Africa  (Triibner,  1883):  very  little  is  known  of  it,  and  I  welcome 
this  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

I  sent  the  Don  to  call  upon  Herr  Ravenstein,  who  is  occupied 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Maps  of  Western  Africa  for  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  I  learnt  from  him,  that  Don  Osorio  was 
well  known  as  a  successful  explorer  of  that  part  of  Africa,  which 
is  to  the  North  of  Corisco  Bay,  and  had  driven  a  formidable  wedge 
into  the  Pangwe  or  Fan,  and  that  his  Vocabulary  was  worthy  of 
publication.  As  there  was  little  chance  of  any  publisher  under- 
taking the  matter  as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  as  I  felt,  that 
if  published  in  a  scientific  serial,  it  would  be  lost  sight  of,  I  have 
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undertaken  to  publish  it  at  my  own  charge,  as  my  contribution  to  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  such  a  deep  interest,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  allow  it  to  appear 
in  their  interesting  and  important  series  of  linguistic  works  of  the 
same  character. 

Preface  to  a  Vocabulary  published  by  the  S.P,C,K.^  1887. 


THE  KONGO  LANGUAGE. 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the  people  of 
Africa,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  modem  discovery,  and  philan- 
thropic eiforts,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  African,  I  have  been 
asked  to  write  an  introduction  to  this  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  language  commonly  called  **  the  Kongo."  although 
only  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  speech  spoken  in  the  basin  of 
that  great  river. 

The  Kev.  W.  Holman  Bentley  belongs  to  the  Missionaries  of  the 
English  Baptist  Society,  and  his  knowledge  has  been  primarily 
acquired  during  a  five  years'  residence  among  the  people  who 
speak  that  language,  and  during  his  stay  in  England  he  has  care- 
fully matured  that  knowledge,  and  arranged  his  materials.  In 
spite  of  the  heavy  affliction  of  the  temporary  loss  of  his  sight,  and 
prolonged  ill-health,  he  never  abandoned  his  great  work,  and  by 
God's  grace  has  been  permitted  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  before  he 
returns  to  the  field  of  his  labours.  1  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  during  his  malady  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  work  by 
the  help  of  his  wife,  who  has  evidenced  a  singular  aptitude  for  such 
studies,  and  has  supplied  another  instance  of  women  not  being 
backward  in  this  special  work  of  the  Lord. 

For  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that 
this  great  work  has  been  commenced,  continued,  and  completed. 
It  is  a  solid  brick  in  the  great  edifice  of  the  Evangelization  of 
Africa,  for :  how  can  they  hear  unless  they  are  spoken  to  ?  How 
can  they  be  spoken  to  unless  the  Missionary  masters  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent  ?  Mr.  Bentley  has  con- 
secrated his  great  talents  to  this  noble  work  in  the  hope,  that  it 
will  enable  his  colleagues,  and  those  who  come  after  him,  to  spread 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  was  his  main  object,  and  for  this 
purpose  only  the  funds  of  a  Missionary  Society  can  be  properly 
devoted  to  the  expense  of  such  publications. 

But  the  Scholars  of  Europe  and  North  America  would  indeed  be 
dead  to  all  feeling,  did  they  not  feel  gratitude  to  Missionaries,  like 
Mr.  Bentley,  who  have  revealed  to  them  new  worlds,  and  helped 
them  to  enter  in  and  admire  the  beauties  of  hitherto  sealed  gardens. 
The  Kongo  language  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Swah(li| 
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tlie  Zulu,  and  the  Pongwe,  as  one  of  the  typical  languages  of  the 
Banta  Family.  Differing  from  each  other  in  many  particulars, 
they  still  have  such  ineffaceable  affinities,  as  indicate  their  common 
stock.  The  mechanism  of  one  often  explains  the  misunderstood 
anotoalies  in  the  others.  Mr.  Bentley  has  been  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  many  knotty  points,  which  will  no  doubt  throw  a  re- 
flected light  on  unexplained  features  in  sister-languages,  of  which 
tlie  study  is  only  now  commencing. 

A  Dictionary  and  a  Grammar  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
endf  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  who  love  the  Lord,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  circulation  and  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  All  human  knowledge^  all 
intellectual  talents,  are  vain  and  profitless,  unless  directly,  or  in- 
directly, they  lead  on  to  the  Salvation  of  Souls,  and  I  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Bentley,  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  render 
lenice  to  the  great  cause,  which  will  be  lasting,  and  pave  the  way 
to  services,  whether  performed  by  himself,  or  others,  which  will 
be  still  more  endurable,  still  more  acceptable,  still  more  blessed. 

Preface  to  Bentley^ s  Dictionary  of  the  Kongo  Language^  1886. 


THE  MBUNDU  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  few  lines,  to  explain  who  the  author 
of  this  Grammar  is,  and  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

La  1 88+*  the  late  Dr.  Summers,  whose  premature  death  at  Liilua- 
burg,  on  the  Upper  Kassai,  we  all  deplore,  accompanied  by  M.  Heli 
Chatelain,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  called  upon  me  in  London,  and 
told  me,  that  they  were  proceeding  to  Loanda,  in  the  Portuguese 
Colony  in  West  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator,  as  part  of  Bishop 
William  Taylor's  Self-supporting  Mission.  M.  Chatelain  had  all  the 
gifbi  of  an  accomplished  linguist,  being  acquainted  with  French  and 
(jerman,  his  two  native  languages,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew.  On  his  voyage  out  to  Loanda  he  studied  the 
Portuguese  language,  thus  in  a  peculiar  manner  fitting  himself  to 
be  the  linguist  of  his  Mission,  as  his  labours  would  lie  among  tribes, 
who  spoke  dialects  of  a  language,  totally  unrepresented  in  literature, 
and  unknown  in  Europe,  though  some  light  had  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  Portuguese  Scholars.  M.  Chatelain  acquired  this  language 
and  collected  materials  for  a  Grammatical  Note,  and  Bible-transla- 
tions. John's  Gospel  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :  the  former  is  put  forth  by  him- 
self, at  his  own  charges,  assisted  by  the  donations  of  friends.  It  is 
a  Grammar  of  the  Mbundu  language,  interpreted  in  Portuguese.  It 
u  for  the  use  of  the  natives  and  of  Missionaries  actually  in  the 
if ission- field,  where  that  last-named  language  is  the  official  language : 
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otherwise  we  could  have  wished,  that  the  Grammar  had  been  in  one 
of  the  great  languages  of  Europe.  Probably  a  translation  will 
accompany  new  Editions.  The  meaning  of  words  has  been  given 
in  English,  and  few  linguists  will  be  at  loss  in  understanding  the 
Poi-tuguese. 

The  language  is  described,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  went  in  1883, 
at  page  393,  vol.  ii.  of  my  "  Modem  Languages  of  Africa  " 
(Triibner,  London).  It  was  called  Bunda  or  Mbundu,  or  in  the 
native  parlance  Ki-Mbundu.  It  belongs  to  the  Western  branch  of 
the  Great  South  African,  or  Bantu,  Family  of  Languages,  and  is 
one  of  great  importance,  being  the  Lingua  franca  of  the  region.  In 
1 697  P.  Dias,  a  Jesuit,  published  a  Grammar  of  the  language  under 
the  name  of  Angola.  The  Capuchin  monk  Cannecattim  published 
at  Lisbon  in  1804  a  Dictionary,  and  in  1805  a  Grammar,  which 
passed  through  a  second  edition  in  1859. 

Both  these  works  are  creditable  productions  for  their  period,  the 
result  of  local  inquiries,  and  in  the  Portuguese  language  ;  however, 
neither  of  the  compilers  had  realized  the  fact,  that  Bunda  was  a 
member  of  a  great  Family  of  languages,  nor  had  they  fuUv  dis- 
covered the  great,  unique,  grammatical  features  of  that  Family.  I 
remarked  in  my  Book,  that  a  new  Grammar  of  the  Bunda  language 
was  required,  and  rejoice  that  the  matter  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  scholar  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  undertake  it,  both  by  his 
linguistic  acquirements,  and  his  professional  opportunities,  as  M. 
Heli  Chatelain. 

He  had  previously  prepared  a  Primer  of  this  language,  which  is 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  Mission-station  of 
Malang6  :  it  appears  that  there  are  two  dialects  of  the  language, 
that  of  Loanda  and  that  of  the  Interior,  but  they  are  mutually 
intelligible.  He  has  also  prepared  two  short  Vocabularies  of  Mbamba 
and  TJmbangala  (Kasanji),  which  have  been  published  in  Dr.  Biittner's 
*'  Zeitschrift  fiir  Afrikanische  Sprachen,"  at  Berlin.  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Mbundu  language  is  in  preparation,  which  will  be  enriched 
by  a  comparative  study  of  this  particular  language  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  well-known  Swahfli,  the  Lingua  franca  of  the  East  Coast, 
the  Kongo  on  the  West  Coast,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Holman  Bentley, 
the  Umbundu,  the  Vernacular  of  the  District  of  Benguella,  which 
has  been  made  known  by  the  excellent  publication  of  the  American 
Missionaries,  and  the  Herero,  the  Vernacular  of  Damara-land,  South 
of  the  Kiver  Kunene,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  conscien- 
tious labours  of  the  German  Missionaries.  It  will  thus  appesu*,  that 
we  are  most  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  capable  an  author 
for  this  particular  and  most  important  language.  Had  the  lamented 
Dr.  Summers  lived,  we  should  have  learnt  from  him  all  about  the 
mysterious  and  unknown  languages  of  the  Ma-Kioko  and  Ba- 
Shilange  (Ba-Luba).  I  trust  that  his  MS.  collections  may  fall  into 
competent  hands. 
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Our  author  has  devoted  himself,  from  his  early  years,  to  the 
eause  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen  :  his  intellectual  capacity  and 
acquired  knowledge  might  have  raised  him  to  a  position  of  indepen- 
dence ;  hnt  he  felt,  and  feels,  that  all  his  Talents  are  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  his  Master.  In  sickness,  in  poverty,  in  exile,  in 
drcnmstances,  which  would  have  crushed  a  spirit  less  dauntless,  he 
baa  striven  to  discharge  the  duty  of  extending  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
tod  has  80  far  been  a  worthy  ally  of  Bishop  William  Taylor,  though 
I,  as  a  critical  observer  of  Missionary  methods,  cannot  approve  of 
the  meUiod  of  this  Self-supporting  Mission. 

I  recommend  this  work  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  African 
Scholars,  and  the  author  himself  to  the  aifectionate  interest  of  all 
those,  who  love  their  Lord,  and  seek  to  carry  out  His  parting  com- 
mandraent. 

Fr$fae€  to  Chatelaines  Grammar  of  the  Mhundu,  1889. 


THE  SWAHfLI  LANGUAGE. 

In  1879  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  put 
forth  a  circular  inviting  subscriptions  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  Swahfli 
language,  which  their  honoured  and  aged  missionary.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Krapf,  proposed  to  publish  under  their  auspices.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Triibner,  Ludgate  Hill,  with  whom  a  contract 
was  entered  into  by  the  Committee  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
copies. 

While  a  few  sheets  remained  in  the  press,  the  venerable  compiler 
fell  on  his  last  sleep,  leaving  the  great  work  of  his  holy  and  useful 
life  incompleted ;  on  his  table  lay  a  corrected  proof-sheet,  as  some 
of  his  latest  thoughts  before  his  sudden  call  had  been  devoted  to 
what  he  deemed  an  important  factor  in  the  great  enterprise  of  con- 
verting the  Pagan  tribes  of  East  Equatorial  Africa,  all  of  whom 
spoke  this  or  a  kindred  language.  The  Committee  accepted  as  a 
solemn  duty  the  task  of  completing  the  work  in  the  manner,  and  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  their  revered  friend,  and  resisted  all  sug- 
gestions to  make  changes.  Such  as  the  work  was  designed  and 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Krapf,  such  is  it  issued  to  the  public.  The 
Committee  were  perfectly  aware  of  a  difference  of  opinion  existing 
between  two  schools  of  Swahili  scholars,  that  of  Zanzibar,  and 
that  of  Mombasa.  They  were  also  perfectly  aware,  that  Dr.  Krapf, 
who  was  the  first  in  this  linguistic  field,  was  a  scholar  of  high 
European  repute  ;  they  laid  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Dictionary 
was  his,  and  that  of  his  lamented  friend  Dr.  John  Rebman,  one 
of  their  honoured  Missionaries,  and  they  determined  to  accept  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  work,  whatever  they  might  be. 
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There  may  be  a  difPerence  of  opinion  on  the  mode  of  rendering 
the  language  into  the  modified  form  of  the  Koman  alphabet  and  the 
mode  of  spelling.  Such  differences  have  occurred  repeatedly  in 
dealing  with  other  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania. 
It  is  natural,  that  each  author  should  desire  to  have  his  own  views 
carried  out.  Experience  will  decide  upon  a  question,  which  is  not 
one  of  principle  but  of  practice.  Those  who  have  to  make  use  of 
English,  German,  and  French  dictionaries  of  the  same  language, 
know  that  the  inconvenience  of  a  different  transliteration  of  the 
same  vocable  only  lies  on  the  surface. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  now  something,  where  nothing  existed  at  all. 
Had  the  life  of  Dr.  Krapf  not  have  been  prolonged  to  the  close  of 
last  year,  the  public  would  not  have  had  the  invaluable  aid  of  his 
long  experience  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  word-stores  of  the 
language. 

Preface  to  Krapf  ^8  Swahili  Dictionary,  1882. 
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The  tribe  of  A-Nyika  are  about  fifty  thousand  in  number,  and 
occupy  the  low  country  Northward  to  Mombasa,  with  two  tribal 
subdivisions,  "Wa-Digo,  and  A-Lupanga.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  from  Eabai,  and  the  United  Methodist  Mission  from  Kibe, 
have  for  many  years  worked  in  their  midst :  their  language  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  pure  Swahili  of  Mombasa,  yet  it  is 
different.  The  venerated  Missionary  Kebman  made  large  Manu- 
script Word- collections.  Krapf  and  New  published  Vocabularies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  Rebman  had  prepared  a  Dictionary, 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Krapf  and  others  in  their  writings :  it  was 
seen  and  handled  by  living  missionaries ;  but,  by  a  strange  chance, 
after  the  death  of  Krapf  and  Rebman,  it  disappeared,  and,  in  spite 
of  diligent  search  and  inquiry  in  Germany  and  Africa,  has  never 
been  recovered.  I  myself,  by  the  kind  permission  of  his  widow, 
in  1886,  searched  the  cupboard  in  his  home  at  Eomthal  in 
Wurtemburg,  where  the  old  scholar  kept  his  papers;  but  I  only 
brought  away  a  few  scattered  leaves  of  MS.  The  fair  copy,  which 
had  been  bound,  was  not  to  be  traced.  Fortunately,  among  the 
Manuscripts,  which,  after  the  death  of  Rebman,  were  forwarded  to 
Salisbury  Square,  the  rough  copy  has  been  found,  perfect,  with  the 
exception  of  a  considerable  lacuna.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the 
Missionaries  at  Mombasa  to  supply  this  void  by  fresh  Word- 
collections,  and  the  editing  and  preparation  for  the  press  was 
entrusted  by  the  Committee  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparshott,  one  of  their 
African  Missionaries,  who  had  been  employed  in  completing  the 
publication  of  Krapf 's  Swahili  Dictionary,  when  the  old  man's  hand 
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£uled.  and  he  fell  on  his  last  sleep  over  a  corrected  proof  of  his 
great  Life-work. 

This  cannot  be  called  an  important,  and  possibly  may  not  be  a 
"permanent"  language,  and  may  yield  in  the  struggle  for  life  to  its 
powerful  congener,  the  Swahfli.  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  Hymns,  have  been  published  in  it,  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Sudety  adheres  to  the  principle  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
Tulgar  tongue  of  each  tribe,  and  does  not  condescend  to  the  easy 
policy  of  instructing  the  Missionary  in  one  popular  Vernacular,  and 
imposing  u{K>n  the  unlettered  villagers  the  hard  task  of  learning 
new  and  divine  truths  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language, 
vhich  policy  effectually  shuts  all  the  women  and  the  elderly  men 
oat  of  aU  Evangelizing  influence.  I  lay  stress  upon  this,  because 
in  one  Mission-field,  which  I  have  visited  this  year,  and  in  another 
in  West  Africa,  English  has  been  introduced  in  substitution  of  all 
Vernaculars  for  the  convenience  of  the  Missionary,  and  even  in 
Eastern  Africa  I  remark  signs  of  the  old  *'  Middle  Ages  "  delusion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  translate  the  Scriptures  iuto  the  language 
of  each  tribe,  m  the  people  readily  learn  Stvahili,  and  the  Native 
Ckrietiane  heg  to  have  their  religious  instruction  in  Swahkli.  But  how 
about  the  poor  ignorant  heathen,  who  know  neither  Christ,  nor 
Swahili?  The  common  vulgar  tongue  is  undoubtedly  the  one,  in 
vhich  all  mankind  should  read  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  justification  for  incurring  the  expense  of  publishing  this 
Dictionary,  which  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  further  translations  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  language  is  mentioned  at  page  355  of  my 
"Modem  Languages  of  Africa." 

Preface  to  Rehman^s  Nyika  Dictionary,  1887. 
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A  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Grammar  of  this  South  American 
language  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Library  at  the  Bible  House 
by  Mr.  Henriksen,  who  has  been  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society's  valued  Agent  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  adjoining 
countries  since  1882.  Mr.  Henriksen  has  now  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment under  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  as  leader  in  a 
new  Mission  to  the  ** Natives"  of  Paraguay,  which  it  is  about  to 
establish,  and  he  has  been  summoned  to  England  by  that  Society 
to  confer  with  its  Committee  on  the  arrangements  for  the  enter- 
prise. The  Bible  Society  is  in  the  mean  time  seeking  a  new 
Agent  to  superintend  its  Colporteurs,  and  conduct  its  operations  in 
and  around  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  A  man  of  spiritual  earnest- 
ness, of  courageous,  cheerful  faith,  of  enterprising  activity,  and  of 
linguistic  attainments,  more  especially  in  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  Erench,  as  well  as  English,  is  required. 
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The  Guarani  Grammar  mentioned  above  is  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  was  published  in  1876  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  Father 
Juan  N.  Alegre,  of  the  Seraphic  Order.  The  first  edition  was 
published  at  Madrid  in  163Q.  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
by  Father  Antonio  Ruiz  de  Montoga,  a  native  of  Lima,  a  Missionary 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Superior  of  the  College  of  the 
Assumption  in  Paraguay.  The  Grammar  was  prepared  on  the  spot 
for  the  use  of  Missions.  The  language  was  considered  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  Missions  to  the  Natives 
of  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Parana,  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Sierra,  and  several 
other  Provinces.  The  Grammar  was  accompanied  by  a  Vocabulary 
and  Dictionary,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  not  yet  been  published. 

The  success  of  the  noted  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  to  these  natives 
was  much  paraded,  hut  permanent  good  is  not  effected,  where  con- 
version to  Christianity  is  only  nominal,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Vernacular  are  withheld.  As  the  late  fiishop  Steere,  of  Zanzibar, 
wrote  to  the  Bible  Society,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  one  of 
its  Vice-Presidents  :  '*  I  feel  here  that  our  work  must  be  all  unsound 
without  a  Vernacular  Bible."  When  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was 
suppressed,  and  the  Mission  was  withdrawn  from  Paraguay  in 
1768,  the  Guarani  returned  to  their  savage  and  heathen  Ufe,  jnst 
as  the  people  of  Kongo  in  West  Africa  have  done. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  made  a  com- 
munication respecting  a  Translation  of  Scripture,  which  was  said  to 
exist ;  but  it  never  came  to  hand,  and  the  subject  dropped  before 
i860. 

A  version  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Eastern  dialect  of  the 
language  was  made  by  an  English  Minister  in  the  enrly  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  did  not  reach  the  press,  and  it  would  have 
been  unsuitable  for  the  people  of  Paraguay,  who  speak  another 
dialect. 

A  translation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  recently 
prepared,  and  Mr.  Henriksen  has  endeavoured  to  get  a  tentative 
edition  of  it  printed  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  when  the  printer 
discovered,  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Bible  that  he  would  be 
producing  for  circulation,  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  and  he  returned  the  manuscript.  It  will 
be  printed  in  England.  The  new  Mission  to  the  natives  of  Paraguay 
will  increase  the  need  to  push  on  a  version  in  Guarani,  as  the 
language  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  is  also  of 
importance  that  the  Vocabulary  and  Dictionary  referred  to  above 
should  be  brought  to  light,  and  issued  in  a  new  edition  without 
delay.   I  trust  that  the  conscience  of  the  printer  may  be  enlightened. 

Monthly  Reporter  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeieti/,  1886. 
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THE  BLACKFOOT  LANGUAGE,  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  compiler  of  this  Orammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  language 
of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  is  the  Rev.  John  William  Tims,  trained 
at  the  Church  Missionary  College,  Islington,  and  sent  out  in  1883 
to  the  North-west  American  Mission  of  that  Society.  His  station 
is  at  "  Blackfoot  Crossing,"  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  the  Diocese  of  Calgary,  which  for  the 
present  is  united  to  Saskatchewan,  about  50°  North  Latitude  and 
110°  West  Longitude,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Blackfoot,  called  by  the  French  Pieds  Noirs,  and  by  the 
Germans  Schwarzfusse,  are  so  named  on  account  of  their  black 
Mocassins.  They  are  or  were  a  powerful  tribe,  divided  into  four 
hands :  (1)  the  Blackfoot  proper ;  (2)  the  Pa-e-gun ;  (3)  the  Blood ; 
(4)  the  Small  Rover.  Under  the  arrangements  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  reserves  have  been  set  apart  for  these  tribes,  and  the 
reserve  of  the  Blackfoot  proper,  among  whom  Mr.  Tims  resides,  is 
actually  upon  the  railway.  The  reserve  for  the  Blood  Band  is  to 
Uie  south,  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
stated  with  confidence,  that  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  the 
Blackfoot  proper,  the  Pa-e-gun,  and  the  Blood.  This  linguistic 
work  is  of  considenible  importance.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is 
passing  through  the  press.  The  tribe  belongs  to  the  great  Algon- 
quin family,  and,  like  all  the  languages  of  America,  is  Polysynthetic. 
The  written  character  is  the  Roman.  Vocabularies  existed  pre- 
viously, but  this  is  the  first  grammar,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Tims  for  this  important  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Preface  to  Orammar  puUished  hy  the  S.P,C,K.,  1890. 


THE    LANGUAGE    OF    SAMOA. 

A  cluster  of  Islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  is  known  as  the 
Samoa  and  Navigator's  Islands.  They  were  discovered  in  1721  a.d. 
Some  of  the  Islands  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
Southern  Seas.  The  inhabitants  number  thirty-five  thousand,  and 
are  stout,  and  well  made.  Among  them  for  a  long  period,  and 
with  considerable  success,  have  laboured  good  and  earnest  Mission- 
aries of  the  London  MivSsionary  Society,  on  whose  work  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  I  do  not  pause  to  dwell  here, 
because  my  attention  is  confined  to  the  language  of  this  people, 
of  which  the  book  quoted  above  is  the  representative  and  illus- 
tration. 

The  old  fond  fancy,  that  the  first  Grammarian  of  a  language 
invented  the  grammar,  has  passed  away.  The  Grammarian's 
work  is  to  collect,  codify,  and  explain  the  laws  of  spontaneous 
growth,   which  regulate  the  structure  of  a  language,  as  regards 
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its  sound-lore,  word-lore,  and  sentence-lore,  commonly  called 
Alphabet,  Accidence^  and  Syntax,  while  the  compiler  of  the 
Dictionary  collects  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  the  word-store 
of  the  language.  Where  there  is  no  indigenous,  or  borrowed,  form 
of  written  character,  the  Grammarian  and  Lexicographer  have  to 
transliterate  the  living  words  on  some  £xed  and  understood 
method  into  the  Roman  character. 

This  is  the  work,  which  Mr.  Pratt,  forty  years  a  Missionary  of 
the  London  Society,  has  done  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  regards  the  language  of  Samoa,  and  has  done  ex- 
cellently well.  To  enable  me  to  judge  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
work  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  form  of  speech 
equal  to  his  own,  or  to  consult  other  Grammarians,  which  in  this 
case  do  not  exist.  I  take  the  fact«  upon  trust,  with  the  knowledge, 
that  he  writes  for  the  use  of  a  long  succcssicm  of  Missionaries,  and  a 
large  company  of  native  converts,  who  will  hourly  sit  in  judgment 
on  him.  My  trust  is  also  justified  by  my  knowledge,  that  he  has 
resided  a  long  period  in  these  Islands  as  a  Missionary  among  the 
people,  and  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  that 
language,  and  are  used  with  satisfaction  week  by  week  in  the 
Native  Congregations  and  Sunday  Schools.  I  welcome  therefore 
this  volume  as  a  positive,  and  scientific,  addition  to  linguistic 
knowledge.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1862  :  this  is  the 
second,  enlarged  and  improved. 

Mr.  Pratt  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Whitmee,  who  is  engaged  with  others  in  the  task  of  editing  a 
Comparative  Polynesian  Dictionary.  The  portion  of  the  Globe, 
known  as   Oceania,    is   divided  into    four   regions,   I.   Polynesia, 

II.  Melanesia,  III.  Mikronesia,  IV.  Australia.  The  Polynesian 
Family  consists  of  the  following  languages :  I.  Hawaii,  II.  Maori, 

III.  Tahiti,  IV.  Rarotonga,  V.  Tonga,  VI.  Marquesas,  VII.  Nine 
or  Savage  Island.  Samoa  is  the  eighth.  They  have  all  been 
studied,  and  illustrated  by  Bible-Translations.  It  is  a  doubtful 
question,  whether  there  is  an  affinity  betwixt  these  languages, 
and  those  of  the  Malayan  Family  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
Polynesians  may  have  borrowed  loan-words,  but  that  seems  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  affinity. 

I  notice  the  characteristic  linguistic  types  of  this  family  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Whitmee.  The  sounds  are  simple,  and  expressible  in  the 
Roman  alphabet  with  the  ordinary  values.  Every  syllable  is  open : 
some  words  consist  of  vowels  only.  A  law  of  phonetic  permutation 
exists  :  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate  :  there  is  an  article.  Some 
words  can  be  used  at  pleasure  to  represent  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs 
or  adverbs,  without  change  of  form.  Some  nouns  are  formed  from 
verbs  by  taking  a  suffix.  Gender  is  only  sexual.  There  is  some 
variety  in  the  mode  of  indicating  number  in  the  noun :  cases 
are  indicated  by  prepositions;  adjectives  foUow  the  substantives. 
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PronounB  are  nnraerons,  and  personal  pronouns  have  three  numbers. 
Tense,  mood,  and  voice  are  indicated  sometimes  by  a  prefix,  some- 
times by  a  suffix.  In  the  Samoa  language  the  verb  has  a  special 
plural  form.  The  causative  verb  is  formed  by  a  prefix,  the  same 
method  adopted  in  the  old  and  extinct  Egyptian.  The  verbs  have 
intensive^  frequentative  and  reciprocal  forms.  Many  ceremonious 
words,  are  used  only  to  Chiefs,  and  the  different  grades  of  rank  are 
indicated  in  conversation  by  the  use  of  particular  words  :  it  may  be 
said  to  have  three  dialects,  (i)  that  of  the  high  Chiefs,  (2)  that 
of  the  Chiefs,  (3)  that  of  the  people.  Words,  which  form  part  of 
a  Chiers  name,  are  often  disused  during  the  Chief's  life,  and  in 
lome  places  are  not  received  back  into  use  after  his  death.  Imagine 
the  inconvenience,  if  all  the  component  syllables  of  Victoria  and 
William  were  '*  tabu "  from  use  in  any  word  of  the  Enj?lish 
language  either  for  the  reign  of  the  monarch,  or  for  ever.  What 
should  we  do  without  the  woi-ds  **  Victori "  and  **  Will "  ? 

The  peculiarities  above  stated  speak  volumes  of  interest  to  the 
oomparative  linguist.  How  has  it  come  about,  that  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  should  have  evolved  analogous  or  similar  linguistic 
methods  without  the  possibility  of  any  intercommunication  ?  Ther« 
is  an  amount  of  resemblance  not  so  much  of  the  word-store,  as  of 
the  machinery  for  using  those  words,  which  in  dealing  with  races 
isolated  from  contact  of  the  outer  world  implies  irresistibly  a 
common  origin  of  language,  if  not  of  race.  The  work  of  the 
Missionaries,  who  have  revealed  to  us  this  knowledge,  is  doubly 
blessed :  blessed  to  the  people  who  receive  the  Scriptures,  and 
Christian  instruction,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  civilization,  and 
with  an  indirect  blessing  of  throwing  a  light  upon  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  human  race.  Let  those,  who  undervalue  foreign 
Missions,  pause  and  consider  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  work 
among  the  Polynesians  during  this  century. 

The  language  of  Samoa  henceforth  takes  its  place  among  the 
languages  of  the  World,  represented  by  its  Bible ;  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  the  people  of  Samoa,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  were  such  savages,  that  they  devoured  a  boat's  crow 
of  the  fleet  of  La  Perouse,  have  paid  for  the  whole  cost  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  they  did  this 
voluntarily,  growing  special  fields  of  arrowroot  for  the  purpose, 
as  they  had  no  currency.  Let  this  fact  be  reflected  upon.  The 
language  is  musical,  and  highly  polished,  the  Itiilian  of  the 
Pacific.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  poetical  composition, 
but  metre  is  unknown,  and  the  best  are  in  rhyme,  a  sweet  habit, 
into  which  all  nations  insensibly  fall.  They  are  mostly  responsive, 
each  verse  being  commenced  by  a  few  persons,  the  remainder  being 
t'iken  up  in  chorus,  ^vith  strict  attention  to  musical  time.  Some 
of  the  Polynesian  tribes  have  recently  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
one  or  two  consonants.    They  are  doing  so  to  the  apparently  great 
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The  author  goes  carefully  into  the  subject  of  the  connection  of 
the  Melanesian  with  the  Malayan  on  one  side,  and  the  Polynesian 
on  the  other.  The  fact  of  a  comparison  being  possible  betwixt 
the  grammars  of  all  three  Groups  goes  some  way,  and  a  con- 
siderable way,  to  show  affinity  betwixt  them  all.  He  sums  up  his 
argument  by  the  conclusion,  that  the  Vocabularies  and  Grammars 
exhibited  by  him  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
Family,  but  this  must  be  accepted  with  reserve.  He  argnes,  that 
the  languages  are  numerous,  separate,  and  various,  and  mutually 
unintelligible,  and  that  some  of  them  depart  considerably  from  the 
common  type  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  have  certain  features  of  word- 
store  and  structure,  which  are  found  in  all  Melanesian  languages, 
and  which  may  be  found  also  in  the  languages  of  the  other 
divisions  of  Oceania:  here  we  must  draw  our  breath  and  wait: 
we  may  go  as  far  as  to  admit,  that  they  resemble  each  other  more 
than  they  resemble  any  other  group  in  the  world.  It  is  plain,  that 
there  has  been  no  one  unbroken  flow  of  population  into  and  among 
these  Islands :  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  they  got  there.  There 
may  have  been  an  ancient  movement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  possibly  of  a  race  antecedent  to  the  present 
Malayan  race,  which  came  clearly  from  the  mainland  of  Asia; 
this  movement  may  by  successive  advances  have  arrived  at  the 
further  Islands.  Upon  this  may  have  succeeded  immigration 
from  one  quarter  or  the  other  of  Oceania,  probably  intermixed 
with  Australian,  certainly  with  Asiatic,  blood. 

Dr.  Codrington  divides  his  work  into  five  chapters  :  (i)  the 
Introduction,  from  which  I  have  quoted;  (2)  Vocabularies  of 
forty  languages  of  seventy  words,  chosen  from  Mr.  Wallace's 
Vocabularies  in  his  celebrated  book  on  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
(3)  Short  Grammatical  Notes  on  different  Melanesian  languages. 
Kone  of  them  have  any  inflections,  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
gender.  Number  and  person  only  exist  in  pronouns.  The  com- 
parison is  made  with  languages  of  the  Malayan,  Mikronesian,  and 
Polynesian  Families,  which  are  well  represented  by  works  of 
esteemed  authors.  (4)  Phonology.  As  was  to  be  expected,  no 
written  character  existed,  and  the  Roman  character  has  been 
adopted.  (5)  Numeration  and  Numerals.  To  this  follows  thirty- 
five  short  but  comprehensive  Grammars:  it  is  a  noble  work,  and 
the  author  deserves  our  best  thanks. 

Athenaum,  London,  1886. 
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"  'Aci  (f>ip€i  AtfivTf  Tt  Kaivov,** 

"  Libya  u  always  giving  us  something  new,^^ 

So  said  Aristotle  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  so  it  is 
BOW.  New  rivers,  new  regions,  new  tribes,  new  customs,  new 
prodncts,  and  new  languages,  are  always  being  revealed  to  us. 
Great  has  become  the  responsibility  of  this  generation  to  convey  the 
Word  of  Life  to  millions  long  lying  in  darkness. 

My  present  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Africa,  from  Cape  Juby,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
the  River  Kunene,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  This 
was  once  the  region  of  the  western  slave  trade,  but  that  curse  has 
been  extinguished,  to  be  followed  by  the  greater  curse  of  the  import 
of  alcoholic  drink  from  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  Germany. 
The  nations  that  convey  the  poison  should  not  be  backward  in 
supplying  the  antidote. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  are  different  missions  from  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States ;  some  are 
Protestant,  some  Roman  Catholic ;  the  way  has  been  opened  into 
the  interior  along  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  Senegal,  Niger, 
Kongo,  and  Coanza ;  otherwise  the  European  influence  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  coast.  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  have  annexed  islands,  or  established  themselves  on  the 
coa5?t,  and  Liberia  is  an  independent  Republic,  founded  by  Negro 
Freedmen  from  the  United  States.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
the  door  is  open  to  Christian  efforts.  The  climate  is  the  only  real 
difficulty. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  language  spoken  :  from  Cape  Juby  to 
Rio  del  Rev,  close  on  the  Kamerun  Mountain,  the  languages  belong  to 
the  Negro  group ;  from  that  river  to  the  River  Kunene  they  belong 
to  the  Bantu  Family  ;  one  language  intermixed  with  the  Negro 
languages,  the  Fulah,  belongs  to  the  Nuba-Fulah  group.  Arabic 
is  known  to  a  few,  but  only  imperfectly.  I  pass  under  review, 
commencing  from  Cape  Juby  at  the  North,  the  most  important 
vernaculars  :  I.  Wolof  ;  II.  Serer  ;  III.  Mande  or  Mandingo  ;  IV. 
Susu;  V.  Temne;  VI.  Bullom ;  VII.  Mendo ;  VIII.  Vei;  IX. 
Kru  ;  X.  Grebo,  at  Cape  Palraas,  where  the  coast  trends  eastwards ; 
XI.  Ashanti,  with  its  dialect  of  Fanti ;  XII.  Akra  or  Ga;  XIII. 
Ewe,  with  its  dialect  of  Popo ;  XIV.  Yariba.  This  brings  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

In  the  basin  of  that  great  river  are  spoken  the  following  lan- 
guages worthy  of  notice  :  I.  Idzo ;  II.  Ibo ;  III.  Igara  ;  IV.  Igbira ; 
V.  Nup^  ;  VI.  Fulah  ;  and  many  others  in  the  regions  beyond,  as 
we  work  our  ^ay  to  Lake  Chad,  notably  (VII.)  Hausa,  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  region.  Returning  to  the  sea-coast,  we  find  in  the  oil 
rivers  the  important  language  of  (VIII.)  the  Efik.     This  brings  us 
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The  author  goes  carefully  into  the  suhject  of  the  connection  of 
the  Melanesian  with  the  Malayan  on  one  side,  and  the  Polynesian 
on  the  other.  The  fact  of  a  comparison  heing  possible  betwixt 
the  grammars  of  all  three  Groups  goes  some  way,  and  a  con- 
siderable way,  to  show  affinity  betwixt  them  all.  He  sums  up  his 
argument  by  the  conclusion,  that  the  Vocabularies  and  Grammars 
exhibited  by  him  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
Family,  but  this  must  be  accepted  with  reserve.  He  argues,  that 
the  languages  are  numerous,  separate,  and  various,  and  mutually 
unintelligible,  and  that  some  of  them  depart  considerably  from  the 
common  type  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  have  certain  features  of  word- 
store  and  structure,  which  are  found  in  all  Melanesian  languages, 
and  which  may  be  found  also  in  the  languages  of  the  other 
divisions  of  Oceania :  here  we  must  draw  our  breath  and  wait : 
we  may  go  as  far  as  to  admit,  that  they  resemble  each  other  more 
than  they  resemble  any  other  group  in  the  world.  It  is  plain,  that 
there  has  been  no  one  unbroken  flow  of  population  into  and  among 
these  Islands :  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  they  got  there.  There 
may  have  been  an  ancient  movement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  possibly  of  a  race  antecedent  to  the  present 
Malayan  race,  which  came  clearly  from  the  mainland  of  Asia; 
this  movement  may  by  successive  advances  have  arrived  at  the 
further  Islands.  Upon  this  may  have  succeeded  immigration 
from  one  quarter  or  the  other  of  Oceania,  probably  intermixed 
with  Australian,  certainly  with  Asiatic,  blood. 

Dr.  Codrington  divides  his  work  into  five  chapters  :  (i)  the 
Introduction,  from  which  I  have  quoted;  (2)  Vocabularies  of 
forty  languages  of  seventy  words,  chosen  from  Mr.  Wallace's 
Vocabularies  in  his  celebrated  book  on  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
(3)  Short  Grammatical  Notes  on  diiferent  Melanesian  languages. 
Kone  of  them  have  any  inflections,  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
gender.  Number  and  person  only  exist  in  pronouns.  The  com- 
parison is  made  with  languages  of  the  Malayan,  Mikronesian,  and 
Polynesian  Families,  which  are  well  represented  by  works  of 
esteemed  authors.  (4)  Phonology.  As  was  to  be  expected,  no 
written  character  existed,  and  the  Roman  character  has  been 
adopted.  (5)  Numeration  and  Numerals.  To  this  follows  thirty- 
five  short  but  comprehensive  Grammars:  it  is  a  noble  work,  and 
the  author  deserves  our  best  thanks. 

Athenaum,  London,  1886. 
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LANGUAGES    OF    WEST    AFRICA. 
"  'Aci  (f>ip€i  Atpvri  n  Kaivoi/.** 
Libya  is  always  giving  us  something  new,^^ 

So  said  Aristotle  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  so  it  is 
BOW.  New  rivers,  new  regions,  new  tribes,  new  customs,  new 
products,  and  new  languages,  are  always  being  revealed  to  us. 
Great  has  become  the  responsibility  of  this  generation  to  convey  the 
Word  of  Life  to  millions  long  lying  in  darkness. 

My  present  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Africa,  from  Cape  Juby,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
the  River  Eunene,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  This 
was  once  the  region  of  the  western  slave  trade,  but  that  curse  has 
been  extinguished,  to  be  followed  by  the  greater  curse  of  the  import 
of  alcoholic  drink  from  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  Germany. 
The  nations  that  convey  the  poison  should  not  be  backward  in 
supplying  the  antidote. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  are  different  missions  from  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States ;  some  are 
Protestant,  some  Eroman  Catholic ;  the  way  has  been  opened  into 
the  interior  along  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  Senegal,  Niger, 
Kongo,  and  Coanza ;  otherwise  the  European  influence  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  coast.  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  have  annexed  islands,  or  established  themselves  on  the 
coast,  and  Liberia  is  an  independent  Republic,  founded  by  Negro 
Freedmen  from  the  United  States.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
the  door  is  open  to  Christian  efforts.  The  climate  is  the  only  real 
difficulty. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  language  spoken  :  from  Cape  Juby  to 
Rio  del  Rev,  close  on  the  Kamerun  Mountain,  the  languages  belong  to 
the  Negro  group ;  from  that  river  to  the  River  Kunene  they  belong 
to  the  Bantu  Family ;  one  language  intermixed  with  the  Negro 
languages,  the  Fulah,  belongs  to  the  Nuba-Fulah  group.  Arabic 
is  known  to  a  few,  but  only  imperfectly.  I  pass  under  review, 
commencing  from  Cape  Juby  at  the  North,  the  most  important 
Tcmaculars  :  I.  Wolof  ;  II.  Serer  ;  III.  Mande  or  Mandingo  ;  IV. 
Susu;  V.  Temne;  VI.  Bullom ;  VII.  Mende ;  VIII.  Vei ;  IX. 
Kru;  X.  Grebo,  at  Cape  Pal  mas,  where  the  coast  trends  eastwards ; 
XI.  Ashanti,  with  its  dialect  of  Fanti ;  XII.  Akra  or  Ga;  XIII. 
Ewe,  with  its  dialect  of  Popo ;  XIV.  Yariba.  This  brings  us  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

In  the  basin  of  that  great  river  are  spoken  the  following  lan- 
guages worthy  of  notice  :  I.  Idzo ;  II.  Ibo ;  III.  Igara  ;  IV.  Igbira ; 
V.  S'^up^  ;  VI.  Fulah  ;  and  many  others  in  the  regions  beyond,  as 
we  work  our  ^ay  to  Lake  Chad,  notably  (VII.)  Hausa,  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  region.  Returning  to  the  sea-coast,  we  find  in  the  oil 
rivers  the  important  language  of  (VIII.)  the  Efik.     This  brings  us 
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to  the  Eio  del  Bey,  and  the  linguistic  boundarien  of  the  Negro  and 
lUntu  languages.  There  are  scores  of  additional  languages,  omitted 
now,  but  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  next  generation. 
Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  published  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  great  Bible  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
New  York,  in  the  following  languages :  Wolof,  Mand6,  Susu, 
Bullom,  Temne,  Mende,  Grebo,  Ashanti,  Akra,  £we,  Yariba,  Ibo, 
Igara,  Nupe,  Etik,  Hausa,  sixteen  in  all.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  celebrated  missionary  scholars  in  this  region,  chiefly  Qerman ; 
they  are  all  dead  or  retired,  the  work  of  distribution  remains  to  be 
done,  and  of  currying  on  the  further  work  of  translation :  the  former 
is  the  most  pressing  duty. 

Passing  into  the  Bantu  region,  we  find  translations  in  (I.)  Dualla 
by  Baptist  mis^onaries,  and  in  (II.)  Pongwe  and  (III.)  Eele  by 
American  missionaries,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£ongo.  In  that  great  waterway  there  is  a  wealth  of  unexplored 
languages.  Tlie  (IV.)  Kongo  and  (V.)  Teke  are  partially  repre- 
sented by  translations  made  by  Baptist  missionaries.  Farther 
south  we  come  on  the  (VI.)  Bunda  and  (VII.)  XJmbundu,  repre- 
sented by  translations  of  American  missionaries,  the  former  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Ever}'body  is  desirous  to  do  something  for  Africa.  Can  we  lend 
our  helping  hand  ?  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  prove  to  Protestants, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  civilizing  agent  that  the  world  ever 
knew,  and  that  the  preacher  and  teacher  is  helpless,  and  his  work 
profitless,  until  he  is  supplied  with  the  Word  of  Ood  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  women,  children,  and  least  educated  members  of 
the  commuuity.  They  may  not  all  be  able  to  read,  but  they  have 
all  ears  to  hear ;  and  experience  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Oceania  has  taught  us  our  duty,  and  it  is  alwayr  safer  to  do  our 
duty  than  to  neglect  it. 

Monthly  Reporter  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1 890. 


LANGUAGES  IN  EAST  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

In  1844  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was 
driven  from  Abyssinia  and  settled  at  Momba!«a,  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  the  Equator.  He  was  joined  by  his  country- 
man, Dr.  Rebman,  and  these  ancient  heroes  held  the  fort  alone  for 
a  long  period,  and  in  their  tours  and  palavers  with  the  natives 
became  aware  of  lofty  mountains  and  vast  lakes,  which  have  since 
been  revealed  to  the  world  by  British  explorers.  All  the  vast 
region  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  including  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  Kongo,  and  Zambesi,  have  been  now  amicably  partitioned 
between  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  aud  her  young  grandson,  the 
German  Emperor ;  but  it  is  significant,  that  the  existence  of  this 
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regi<m,  with  its  tribes  and  languages,  was  revealed  by  German 
misaonaries,  the  honoured  and  faithful  servants  of  the  great 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

This  region  has  now  been  annexed  to  two  great  earthly  kingdoms, 
and  brought  under  two  spheres  of  mateiial  influence,  but  nearly 
h&lf  a  century  back  it  was  annexed  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  brought  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Evangelization  and  Bible- work  do  not  recognize  the  temporary 
boQodaries  of  earthly  kingdoms.  It  is  the  same  wide-open  Bible, 
and  the  same  evangelical  doctrine,  that  is  preached  by  both  nations 
within  both  regions.  There  are  German  missions  established  in  the 
iphere  of  British  influence,  and  British  missions  are  honoured  and 
are  doing  a  great  work  in  the  sphere  of  German  influence.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been  the  willing  handmaid 
of  both  nationalities,  and  looks  over  the  fences  of  Churches  and 
Nationalities. 

In  Abyssinia  the  Society  has  translated  and  published  the  whole 
Bible  in  Amharic,  the  leading  vernacular,  a  Semitic  language,  and 
the  four  Gospels  in  Tigre,  a  sister- vernacular ;  it  has  also  printed 
new  editions  of  the  venerable  Giz  or  Ethiopic,  the  work  of  Frumen- 
tius,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  Hamitic  family  of 
languages  in  Abyssinia  is  represented  by  a  Gk)spel  in  the  Bogos ;  a 
Gospel  in  the  Falasha-Kara,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  lost  sheep  of  the 
House  of  Israel ;  the  New  Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  in  the 
Shoa  dialect  of  Galla ;  a  Gospel  in  the  Ittu  dialect,  and  a  Gospel  in 
the  Bararetta  dialect  of  the  same  language,  which  is  spoken  over 
a  vast  area. 

South  of  the  Equator  the  whole  Bible  is  available  in  the  great 

MngvM  franca  of  the  Swahili,  entirely  in  the  Roman  and  partly  in 

the  Arabic  alphabets.     This  great  work  was  commenced   by  our 

lamented  friend,   the  late   Bishop   Steere,  and  completed   by   the 

members  of  the  Universities  Mission  to  East  Africa.      In  the  lan- 

«?uaj^e  of  the  Xyika  tribe,  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  two 

Gospels  are  in  circulation.     In  the  language  of  the  Bondei  tribe, 

within  the  sphere  of  German  influence,  one  Gospel  is  in  circulation. 

Far  in  the  interior  of  the  British  sphere  a  Gospel  in  Ganda,  spoken 

in  the  north-west  comer  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  has  been  published, 

an  earnest  of  more  to  come.     Far  in  the  interior  of  tlie  sphere  of 

German  influence  a  Gospel  has  been  published  in  the  language  of 

the  two  tribes  of  Gogo  and  Kagiiru;    still  farther  south,  on  the 

frontier  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  spheres  and  beyond,  four 

Gospels  and  the  Acts  have  appeared  in  the  language  of  the  Yao 

tribe. 

For  many  centuries  the  people  of  East  Africa^  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  have  lived  their  lives  and  passed  away 
without  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  We  regard  it  as  a  blessed 
omen,  that  the  work  of  enlightening  them  was  commenced,  carried 
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on,  and  will  now  with  redoubled  vigour  be  continued  by  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  In  this  they  are  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  two  fiible  heroes,  Wycliffe  and  Luther,  in 
giving  an  open  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  the  people,  who  can 
either  read  themselves  or  listen  to  the  reading  of  others. 

Monthly  Reporter  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1 890. 


THE    LANGUAGES    OF    NORTH    AFRICA. 

M.  Benan  some  years  ago  struck  out  the  idea  of  forming  a  Group 
of  Non-Semitic  Languages  in  North  Africa ;  they  had  previously 
been  intermixed,  or  imperfectly  separated,  the  vague  terms  Semitic, 
Hamitic,  or  Sub-Semitic  being  used.  Hamitic  languages  resemble 
Semitic  in  the  great  feature  of  having  Gender,  and  using  Suffixes, 
but  in  other  particulars  they  are  very  different.  The  task  of 
arranging  them  and  compiling  a  comparative  Grammar  has  yet 
to  be  done.  M.  Kenan,  in  his  Farewell  Report  of  the  Society 
Asiatique,  commended  it  to  the  French  School  of  Savants  in 
Algeria. 

The  following  subdivisions  may  be  provisionally  adopted : 

I.  Old  Egyptian  and  Coptic  (all  dead). 
II.  Libyan  or  Berber. 
III.  Ethiopic. 

Of  the  first  subdivision  nothing  need  be  said.  The  second  is 
a  most  interesting  group,  extending  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Senegal  River.  These  languages  are  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Asia, 
are  speaking  languages,  which  have  for  the  most  part  come  into 
existence  in  historical  times,  but  the  Hamitic  races  speak  the  same 
language  now,  which  their  ancestors  spoke  before  the  Phcenician 
settlement  at  Carthage.  Hannibal  must  have  given  his  orders 
to  his  Numidian  cavalry  in  one  of  its  Dialects.  Idassanissa,  Jugur- 
tha,  Juba,  and  Sophonisba  spoke  it.  Augustine  and  Cyprian 
preached  in  it.  The  names  of  Libyan,  and  Berber,  may  have 
been  given  to  the  tribes  by  their  Arian  neighbours,  but  they  call 
themselves  Imoshagh,  or  Amazirg,  *  the  Free.*  Some  words  have 
survived,  notably  *  magalia '  in  Virgil's  first  JEneid,  and  '  elcphas,' 
the  name  assigned  to  the  great  A&ican  beast  by  the  Latins  and 
Greeks,  but  unknown  to  any  other  Arian  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Berber  tribes,  who  occupy  the  Aures 
Range  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  are  found  Latin  words,  '  orto ' 
for  a  garden,  *olmo*  for  the  elm  tree,  Bouine  the  new  year's 
salutation,  from  *  Bonus  Annus,'  and  lastly  the  use  of  the  Latin 
year  and  the  names  of  the  months,  Yenar,  Mars,  Maio,  Yunio :  the 
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remnants  of  the  Latin  colony,  which  escaped  from  the  Arab  inva- 
sion, fled  to  the  mountains,  and  left  these  faint  traces  of  their 
existence.  Had  this  Latin  Colony,  which  had  been  settled  so  long 
in  Africa,  not  been  thus  destroyed,  we  should  have  had  another 
great  Neo-Latin  language  by  the  side  of  the  great  Neo-Latin 
languages  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

There  are  eight  distinct  Languages  to  be  traced  in  this  Group. 

I.  The  Kabail,  spoken  in  many  parts  of  the  French  Province  of 
Algeria,  with  several  dialects,  of  which  the  Zouave  is  the  leading 
one.  We  have  a  capital  Grammar,  Translation  of  the  Bible  in 
progress,  and  Text  Books. 

JJ.  The  Tamdshek,  spoken  by  the  Tuwdrik  tribes  of  the  Great 
Sahara :  of  these  there  are  four  well-marked  dialects,  and,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  a  distinct  form  of  written  character,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  known  as  Tifinag.  There  is  an  excellent  Grammar 
of  this  language. 

in.  The  Ghat  language  is  spoken  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  that  name  :  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Berber 
languages,  and  most  free  from  Arabic  intermixture.  We  have  a 
Grammar,  compiled  by  a  Mahometan. 

IV.  The  Ghaddmsi  is  spoken  in  the  Oasis  of  that  name,  in  the 
Province  of  Tripoli.  There  is  no  Grammar  in  existence,  but  Texts 
and  Vocabularies. 

V.  The  Shilha,  or  Shlu,  spoken  in  several  dialects,  notably  the 
Riff,  all  over  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  There  is  no  Grammar,  but 
Texts  and  Vocabularies. 

VI.  The  Zen^ga  is  spoken  by  the  Nomad  Berber  as  far  South  as 
the  North  bank  of  the  River  Senegal.  A  Grammatical  note  exists 
of  this  Language. 

VII.  The  Guanch  is  the  extinct  language  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Vocabularies  have  been  collected  in  several  dialects. 

VIII.  The  Siwah  is  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oasis 
of  Ammoo,  used  in  family  life  to  this  day.  Vocabularies  have 
heen  collected. 

In  the  third,  or  Ethiopic  Subdivision,  we  have  a  very  remarkable, 
but  imperfectly  studied,  row  of  languages.  The  Hamite  tribes 
must  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  from  Arabia  at  a  very  remote  period 
indeed,  pushed  forward  by  the  Semites,  who  now  inhabit  Arabia, 
and  part  of  whom  also  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  superimposed 
themselves  over  the  Hamites :  thus  we  have  an  Ethiopic  Branch 
of  the  Semitic  Family,  intermixed  with  the  Ethiopic  Sub  Group 
of  the  Hamitic  Group. 

There  are  nine  important  Hamitic  languages,  and  about  nine 
more  unimportant  ones,  whose  names  have  been  recorded,  so  as  not 
to  be  overlooked,  when  the  time  comes  for  a  closer  scrutiny.  The 
nine  important  Hamitic  languages  are : 

I.  The  Somali,  spoken  by  those  wild  and  independent  tribes  who 
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inhabit  the  Eastern  horn  of  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Regio 
Aromatifcra,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandal  round  by  Cape 
Guardafui.  They  are  Mahometan  Nomads.  We  haye  a  very  good 
Grammar  of  this  language. 

II.  Galla.  This  tribe  calls  itself  Oromo,  or  ^  Men,'  and  occupies 
a  vast  region  behind  the  Somali,  from  the  Southern  frontier  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dana,  and  extends  far  back  to 
the  Nile  Valley.  It  is  a  fierce  and  restless  Pagan  race.  There 
are  five  well-distinguished  dialects,  and  we  have  Vocabularies  and 
Grammatical  Notes,  and  Translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptnrei 
but  much  remains  to  be  desired. 

III.  Bishari.  This  language  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  it 
is  the  living  representative  of  the  language  used  in  the  Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions  in  Nubia.  The  Nuba  are  a  totally  different  tribe  of 
another  linguistic  Group,  brought  down  to  the  central  valley  of 
the  Nile  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  the 
Bishari.  They  occupy  the  vast  region  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  these  are  the  people,  who 
fought  against  the  English  at  Suakim,  and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  in  language  or  race  with  the  Arabs.  The  Hadendoa  is  one  of 
their  chief  subdivisions.  We  have  an  excellent  Grammar  of  their 
language. 

IV.  Dankali.  This  language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia.  One 
of  their  tribes  is  called  Afar,  which  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  uncertain  locality  of  Ophir,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
*' Africa,"  which  name  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  We 
have  only  a  Vocabulary. 

V.  Bilin  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Bogos  tribe,  who  inhabit 
the  low  ranges  North  of  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia,  West  of 
Massowah:  they  are  Mahometan  and  10,000  in  number,  and  were 
once  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  Egypt  and  the  Ruler  of 
Abyssinia.  We  have  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

VI.  The  Saho  are  Mahometan  Nomads  in  the  low  land  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  South  of  Arkiko.  We  have  a  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary.  One  Section  is  called  Irob-Saho,  and  the  legend  runs, 
that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the  Greek  Settlers  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Adulis.  It  is  even  hazarded  that  the  word  "  Irob  "  is  a  corruption 
of  **  Europe.'*  When  the  Semitic  invasion  took  place,  all  the  Arian 
Settlements  were  swept  away,  or  trodden  down,  and  it  is  possible, 
that  some  miserable  remnants  may  have  been  amalgamated  among 
a  friendly  Hamitic  tribe,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Kabdil  of  the  Aures  Mountains.  They  have  maintained  their 
ancient,  though  debased,  Christianity,  and  differ  from  the  other 
Saho  in  that  they  have  settled  habitations.  They  speak  a  kindred 
but  different  language,  of  which  we  have  a  Grammar,  but  no  facts 
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corroborative  of  their  Arian  origin  are  derived  from  linguistic 
analysis. 

YII.  The  Agau  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  of 
Abyssinia :  the  tribe  has  several  subdivisions,  as  it  has  been  broken 
np  bj  Semitic  invasions,  if  indeed  the  same  does  not  include  races 
and  languages  not  kindred  to  each  other.  We  have  Vocabularies, 
and  Grammatical  Notes  under  different  names,  Waag,  Lasta,  and 
Hhamira.  The  most  remarkable  variety,  however,  is  that  of  the 
Kara-Falasha  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  who  are  not  Semites  at  all,  and 
speak  a  Hamitic  language.  Their  legend  is,  that  a  Priest  came 
with  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from 
Jerusalem.  The  old  Ethiopic,  or  Ofz,  is  their  sacred  language. 
We  have  a  Grammatical  Note  and  Texts  in  this  language. 

VIII.  In  the  vast  debateable  region  traversed  by  the  Rivers 
Gask  and  Takazze,  affluents  of  the  Nile,  lying  betwixt  the  Nile 
Valley  and  the  Abyssinian  Mountains,  dwells  the  Kunama  tribe, 
which  is  Pagan.  It  must  have  been  in  its  present  position 
before  the  Semitic  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians.  We  have  Grammars 
and  Vocabularies.  It  consists  of  savage  and  untameable  Moun- 
taineers, harried  both  by  Egyptians  and  Abyssinians.  The  lan- 
guage is  called  Bazena. 

IX  The  Barea  occupy  an  adjacent  region,  and  are  the  same 
kind  of  people,  fierce  Pagan  Savages.  Their  language  is  known  as 
Nere,  and  we  have  a  Vocabulary  and  Grammars.  Doubts  have 
been  expressed,  whether  it  really  is  a  Hamitic  language,  as  it  is 
entirelv  devoid  of  Grammatical  Gender :  the  male  and  female  cat, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  are  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
Lepsias.  who  adheres  to  the  strict  test  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Gender,  would  exclude  it ;  but  Reinisch,  who  has  local  know- 
ledge, and  has  made  a  careful  study,  considers  that  the  Barea  and 
Kunama  belong  to  tho  oldest  phase  of  the  Hamitic  Word- 
formation. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  published  prefaces,  or  notices 
in  periodicals,  regarding  the  following  languages,  the  object  being 
to  popularize  the  subjects:  (i)  Asia:  Luehu ;  Aino ;  Brahui ; 
Gond.  (2)  Africa:  Ganda ;  Kamba ;  Masai;  Makua;  Denka  ; 
Sagara  (Kaguru)  ;  Tigre  ;  Hausa  ;  Lunda  ;  Bogos  ;  Yao.  (3) 
America :  Eskimo  j  Tukudh ;  Kwagutl.    (4)  Oceania :  New  Guinea. 
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Languages  of  the  Tubki  Branch  of  TJral-Altaio  Faiolt 

(German.) 
Do.     (English.) 
The  Eighth  Ltternational  Oriental  Congress  heu>  at 

Stockholm. 
Speech  at  Opening  of  Letden  Congress. 
Speech  at  Closing  Banquet  of  Letden  Congress. 
Speech  at  Opening  of  Vienna  Congress. 
Speech  at  Closing  Banquet  of  Vienna  Congress. 
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Ognuno  ha  inteso  parlare  dellc  molte  lingua  del  ramo  indico  dell* 
Ariana,  ovvero  della  famiglia  indo-europea,  voglio  dire  la  sanskrita 
ed  i  vcmacoli  prakritici  e  sanskritici  modemi,  parlati  da  una 
popolazione  di  piii  di  cento  cinquanta  milioni,  nell'  India  setten- 
trionale  e  centrale ;  delle  quali,  le  lingue  Sindhi,  e  Hindi,  Bangdli, 
Marathi,  Gugerati,  Cashmiri,  e  Sinhali,  sono  le  piii  note  all' 
orecchio  dei  dotti  Europei.  Conviene  anche  agguingere  a  queste, 
la  lingua  di  Baluci,  c  la  Fashtu  del  ramo  iranico  della  famiglia 
indo-europea.  II  mio  scopa  e  ora  di  descrivere  brevemente  le  lingue 
non  ariane  delle  Indie  orient ali ;  tali  quali  sono  parlate  da  una 
popolazione  non  miuore  di  cinquanta  milioni.  Si  dividono  in  sei 
famiglie :  i*  la  Dravidiana ;  2*  la  Kolariana ;  3* la Tibeto-Barmana ; 
ii»  la  Khasi  ;  5*  la  Tai ;  6*  la  Mon-Anam.  Avrei  voluto  limitaimi 
ai  dominii  soggetti  alio  scettro  della  Rcgina  d'  Inghiltcrra,  ma  con- 
viene ricordarsi  che  le  lingue  della  famiglia  Tibeto-Barmana,  della 
Tai,  e  della  Mon-Anam,  hanno  un'  estensione  assai  piu  grande. 

Siamo  tutti  d'accordo  che  la  famiglia  Ariana  entrb  nelle  Indie 
dalla  parte  settentrionale-occidentale,  per  via  delle  montagno  Hima- 
laia  e  Kindu-Kush,  ad  un  epoca  non  ipi^  vicina  di  duemila  anni  A. 
C.  Dal  paese  del'  Pen  jab,  dove  furono  composti  i  Vedi,  questa 
famiglia  si  estese  giu  pel  bacino  dei  fiumi  Indo  e  Ghmge  fino  all' 
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oc^uio.     Che  gente  trovo  dnnque  questa  famiglia,  nel  paese  di  cui 
si  fa  casi  frequente  menzione,  sotto  il  nome  di  Nishdda  ? 

Nell'  assenza  totale  di  ogni  indizio  istorico,  non  possiamo  far 
altro  che  notare  i  fatti,  che  ci  stanno  davanti  agli  occhi,  e  le  induz- 
iooi  ragionevoli  che  da  essi  si  possono  trarre. 

Nel  mezzogiomo  dell'  India  troviamo  una  famiglia  rohusta  e 

compatta,  alia  quale  h  state  assegnato  il  nome  di  Dravidiana ;  questa 

comprende  quattro  grandi  lingue  :  la  Tamil,  la  Telugii,  la  Kamata, 

e  la  Malayalam,  che  hanno  tutte  una  letteratura.     Le  popolazioni, 

che  parlsuio  queste  lingue,  montano  a  trenta  milioni,   ed  hanno 

adottato  una  coltura  e  la  religione  Braminica :   e  bench^  la  loro 

lingua  sia  agglutinativa,  essa  ha  adottato  e  assimilato  molte  parole 

sanscritiche ;  come  anche  delle  forme  che  quasi  somigliano  al  metodo 

inflessiTO.     In  questa  famiglia  vi  sono  otto  altre  lingue  di  minor 

importanza,  in  quanto  al  numero  deUa  popolazione  che  la  parla; 

sei  di  queste  sono  interessanti,  perch^  parlate  da  popoli  tuttavia 

pagani,  adoratori  della  natura,  senza  coltura  e   dimovanti  nelle 

montagne;  anche  per  questo  le  loro  lingue  sono  piu  essenti  dall' 

influenza  sanskritica.     La  principale  di  queste  e  la  lingua  Gond, 

poiche  il  numero  di  quelli  che  la  parlano  eccede  un  milione.     Si 

suppone  che  la  famiglia  Dravidiana  sia  entrata  nell'  India  dal 

I'occidente  traversando  il  Fasso  del  Bolan  e  I'Indo  Inferiore.     E  un 

fatto  interessante,  che  lascio  tracce  delle  sue  singolarita  linguistiche 

nella  lingua  Brahui,  parlata  da  una  tribu  considercvole,  che  dimora 

franunischiata  coi  Baluci ;  un  altro  fatto  degno  d'esser  ricordato  e 

che  la  famiglia  Dravidiana  deve   aver  avuto   un*   estensione   piu 

settentrionale  prima  dell'  immigrazione  degli  Ariani,  un  membro 

di  questa  famiglia,  cioe  la  Rajmahali  occupa  tuttavia  dei  monti  in 

un  distretto  della  provincia  di  Bangala  soprapposta  al  Gange. 

Nel  centro  dell'  India  vi  e  un'  altra  famiglia,  la  di  cui  lingua 
appartiene  all'  online  agglutinative,  e  alia  quale  ^  stato  assegnato 
iJ  Dome  di  Kolariana.  Essa  conta  nove  lingue,  e  I'intera  popola- 
zione monta  a  circa  due  milioni ;  parecchie  di  queste  lingue  sono 
parlate  soltanto  da  poche  centinaia  d'  abitanti  selvaggi  che  abitano 
neHa  foresta,  Una  di  queste  tribu,  cio^  i  Juang  o  Puttoah,  merita 
d'esser  specialmente  notata,  poich^  le  donne  non  vogliono  vestirsi 
per  paura,  dicono  esse,  d'csser  divorate  dalle  tigri  se  portassero 
abiti.  Sono  comparse  alia  presenza  d'uffiziali  inglesi  con  cinture 
di  foglie  verdi,  e  sono  state  cosi  riprodottc  in  fotografia.  Negli 
ultimi  tre  anni  il  govemo  Britannico  ha  distribuito  del  panno,  ed  ha 
costretto  gli  uomini,  sotto  pena  di  castigo,  a  non  permettere  che  le 
femine  delle  loro  famiglie  comparissero  piu  in  publico  senza  la 
solita  veste  delle  Indiane.  Le  due  tribu  piu  civili  fra  i  Kolariani, 
sono  :  la  Mandari  e  la  Sontal ;  sono  ottimi  agricoltori,  e  bench! 
pagani  e  affatto  ignoranti,  e  senza  alcun  carattere  scritto,  sono 
suditti  bravi  e  industriosi,  che  aumentano  in  ricchezza  e  in  numero. 
Quantunque    questa  famiglia  linguistica   sia   agglutinativa,    pure 
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difPerisce  interamento  ncl  suo  vocabulario,  e  nel  sno  metodo  dallft 
Dravidiana ;  ed  ha  nn  sistema  coningatiTO  assai  piii  elaborato.  La 
lingua  Sontdl  bench^  non  iscritta,  non  e  neppur  inferiore  all' 
Osmanli-Turki  in  quanto  alia  ricchezza  e  alia  Rimmettria  dcUa  ena 
stmttura  grammaticalc.  Che  cosa  si  dird  d'una  lingua  sclTaggia, 
chc  ha  un  meceanisnio  per  le  eBpressioni  del  tempo,  e  del  modo,  che 
un  Greco  avrebbo  invidiato  ?  Poich^  il  suo  verbo  ha  cinque  voci, 
cinque  modi,  yentitr^  tempi ;  tre  numeri,  quattro  casi,  ed  esprime, 
anche  il  genere.  Un'  ottima  grammattica  k  stata  composta  in 
lingua  inglese  da  un  missionario  nor\'egiano,  e  adesso  scattunsce 
una  copiosa  letteratura  che  adottb,  per  la  trascrizione,  il  carattere 
romano.  E  siconosciuto  che  i  Kolariani  ci  devono  esser  stati  prima 
che  i  Dravidiani  a  gli  Ariani  comparissero  nell'  India:  e  la  pro- 
babilitd  ^,  che  entrasscro  nell'  India  dalP  Oriente  scendendo  dalla 
pianura  del  Tibet,  attra verso  i  molti  passi  delF  Himaldja,  o  aprcn- 
dosi  la  via  giu  per  la  valle  de  fume  Brahmaputra  attraverso  Assam. 

Feci  menzione  piii  in  su,  che  I'onda  d'immigrazione  Indo- 
Europea,  scorso  giu  pel  bacino  del  Gauge  e  delP  Indo  fino  all' 
Oceano,  rinchiudendo  in  questo  modo  le  due  famiglie  Dravidiane  e 
Kolariane  entro  un  recinto  ;  ma  allorch^.  traversiamo  questo  largo 
stabilimento  Ariano  nella  valle  del  Gauge  incontriamo  un  altro 
gruppe  non  ariano  parlante  lingue,  le  quali,  se  non  sono  agglutina- 
tive, occupano  una  posizione  di  transizione  fra  quelP  ordme,  e  il 
monosillabico ;  le  quali  si  possono  piu  accuratamente  porre  nella 
prima  e  piu  remota  fase  del  metodo  agglutinative,  pure  facendo  uso 
in  varie  occasioni  di  toni  speciali  onde  distinguere  il  significato  del 
monosillaho.  A  questo  gruppe  6  state  assegnato  il  nome  Tibeto- 
Barmano,  perche  la  lingua  rappresentativa  dei  suoi  due  gran  rami, 
e  le  sole  lingue  coltivate  letterarie  della  famiglia,  sono  la  Tibetana 
e  la  Barmana  ;  egli  comprende  pii!i  di  ottanta  lingue  distinte, 
con  piu  di  ottanta  dialetti  subordinate  di  queste  lingue.  H 
territorio  occupato  da  questo  gigantesco  gruppo,  e  la  gran  Giogaja 
delle  Montague  Kimalaja  stendentesi  dal  fiume  Indo,  non  lungi 
dalla  cima  del  Pamfr  in  una  direzione  sud-est,  attraverso  il 
bacino  del  fiume  Brahmapi'itra,  attraverso  la  giogaja  del  Patkoi, 
che  separa  I'lndia  dall'  Indo-Cina,  attraverso  3  bacino  del  fiume 
Iravati,  fino  al  bacino  del  gran  fiume  di  Kambogia  il  Mekong. 
Questo  vasto  territorio  ^  posto  entro  il  dominio  politico  della 
Kegina  d'Inghilterra  e  del  suo  tributario  il  Maharaja  di  Cashmir, 
deir  imperatore  della  Cina  e  del  suo  tributario  il  Maharaja  di 
Nepdl,  del  re  di  Siam,  e  d'altri  piccoli  capi  di  tribu.  Questa 
popolazione  Tibeto-Barmdna  ^  per  lo  piik  pagana,  e  selvaggia;  e 
solo  parzialmente  Braminica  o  Buddista ;  e  incivilita,  e  deve  esser 
venuta  in  qualche  epoca  remota  attraverso  i  passi  dell'  Himaldja, 
dalla  pianura  del  Tibet,  0  dalla  provincia  di  Yunan  nella  Cina. 

Onde  rendere  la  descrizione  piA  comoda,  divide  I'intero  campo 
linguistico  in  cinque  distretti  geografici;  1^  Nepdl  e  Sikhim,  2® 
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Assam,  3°  Munipur-Chittagong,  4°  Banna,  5°  Trans-Himalaja. 
Ri  h  fatto  qualcho  passo  per  raccogliere  informazione,  e  tutte  le 
tingae,  e  tutti  i  dialetti  sono  rappresentati  da  vocabularj  ;  la  localita 
d'un  gran  nnmero  di  esse  e  stata  stabilita ;  di  alcune  lingue  abbiamo 
delle  notizie  grammatieali  piu  o  meno  dettagliate ;  ma  soltanto  della 
Tibetana  e  della  Barmana,  forse  anche  della  Karen,  abbiamo  gram- 
matiche  complete  e  sufficient!.  La  famiglia  delle  lingue  che  vien  dopo, 
prescnta  un  contrasto  segnalato,  poich^  non  consiste  che  di  \ma  sola 
lingua,  la  Khasi,  parlata  da  una  popolazione  assai  limitata,  che  abita 
ima  parte  meridionale  delle  giogaje  dei  monti  della  provincia  d' Assam 
neir  India  Britannica ;  son  pagani,  e  totalmente  illetterati ;  e  la 
loro  Hngua,  bench  e  monosillabica,  difPerisce  ne'  suoi  tratti  essenziali 
dalle  altre  famiglie  appartenenti  all'  ordine  morfologico ;  s'ignora 
come  questanazionalita  isolata,  sia  venuta  nell'  attuale  sua  posizione, 
e  da  qual  parte ;  e  come  la  sua  lingua  abbia  mantimuto  le  sue 
speciali  forme  caratteristiche.  Abbiamo  un'  ottima  grammatica  di 
questa  interessante  lingua,  e  si  sta  creando  una  letteratura  in  carat- 
iere  Romano  dai  Missionarii. 

La  famiglia  Tai  che  segue  nella  lista,  consiste  d'un  piccolo  e 

compatto  numera   di    lingue    parlate  da   una    popolazione  Bud- 

dista.    Sono  questi  respettivamente   sudditi  della  E^gina  d'lng- 

hilterra,  dell'  Imperatore  della  Cina,  e  del  Re  di  Siam.     II  territorio 

occupato  da  questa  famiglia  ^  un  cuneo  ristretto  di  non  meno  di 

quindici  gradi  di  latitudine,   stcndentesi  dal  fiume  Brahmaputra 

nella  ralle  d'Assam  direttamente  al  sud,  attraverso  il  bacino  dei 

fiurai  Iravati  e  Mekong.     Gii^  pel   bacino  del  fiume  Menam,  fino  al 

polfo  di  Siam,  e  la  penisola'di  Malacca.     La  nota  piu  can'atteristica 

di  questa  famiglia,  e  la  gran  rassomiglianza,  delle  lingue,  (ve  ne 

sono  sett^)  le  une  alle  altre,  e  il  fatto  che  sei  di  esse  hanno  distinte 

forme  di  carattore  scritto,  indicanto  la  relativa  ci\41ta  della  gente, 

la  loro  rassomiglianza,  e  contuttocio  la  loro  independenza  reciproca. 

II  Siamese  e  la  lingua  dominante  e  Ictteraria :  raa  su  questa  lingua, 

la  lingua  religiosa  dei  Buddisti,  la  lingua  Pali,  una  delle  Prakritiche 

Ariane,  ha  avuto  una  grand'  influenza,  e  ha  cagionato  una  notabil 

divergenza  dal  puro  tipo  originario  monosillabico.     Contuttocio  essa 

ha  confservato  i  suoi  suoni.     L'ultiraa  gruppo  di  cui  faro  raenzione, 

e  qucllo  dor  Mon-Anam,  una  delle  cui  lingue,  la  Mon  o  Peguana  e 

parlata  dai  sudditi  della  Rogina  d'lnghilterra  nel  Delta  del  fiume 

Irdvati,  e  le  altre  sono  passato  sotto  la  protozione  della  Francia. 

Fo  allusione  alia  Kambogiana  e  all'  Annamita.     (Juesto  gruppo  e 

monosillabico  ed  e  interessante  di  notare,  che  eolla  Kambogiana  nel 

bacino  del  fiume  Mekong  arriviarao  ai  limiti  della  coltura  indiana  e 

air    influenza   della   lingua   Pali   e   del    Buddismo    indiano.     Gli 

annamiti  devono  la  loro  coltura  e  la  forma  del  loro,  buddismo  alia 

Cina.     Le  nostre  informazioni  riguardo  a  quest'  angolo  remote  del 

mondo  non  sono  giunte  al  livello  della  scienza.     Ci  raccomandiamo 

ai  nostri  confratelli  francesi,  accib  gettino  luce  su  questa  regione, 
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perchS  oltre  queste  gran  ling:ue  vi  sono  numerose  forme  di  favella 
selvaggia  e  non  coltivata  nel  bacino  del  Mekong  Buperiore  i  di  ctii 
vocabolarii  ci  sono  stati  palesati  dal  compianto  signer  G^amier  uffi- 
ziale  di  marina  francese.  Cos^  ho  brevemente  passato  in  rivista 
le  lingue  non  ariane  delle  Indie  orientali.  Mi  manca  il  tempo  per 
continuare  questo  soggetto  nel  TArcipelago  Indiano.  Ho  posto 
sulla  tavola  del  Congresso  un  saggio  suU'  intero  soggetto,  compilato 
da  fonti  original!,  dimostrante  che  non  vi  sono  meno  di  cinquecento- 
trentanove  forme  di  favella  nelle  Indie  orientali  e  le  due  carte 
linguistiche  appose  alle  pareti  del  Congresso  espongono  le  diverse 
localita  fino  al  livello  della  nostra  attuale  conoscenza.  Spero  che 
quando  un  future  Congresso  si  riunira  di  nuovo  in  Firenze,  la  nostra 
conoscenza  sar^  assai  piu  estesa. 

Fourth  International  Oriental  Congress^  Florence^  1878. 


II.— LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA. 

In  keinem  Zweige  der  Sprachkunde  sind  die  Fortschritte  in  den 
letzten  fiinf  und  zwanzig  Jahren  so  bedeutend  gewesen,  wie  in 
dcm  afrikanischen.  Gleichen  in  den  nachsten  fiinf  and  zwanzig 
Jahren  die  Fortschritte  in  dieser  Richtung  den  unmittelbar  vorher- 
gehenden,  so  diirfen  wir  fur  den  Schluss  dieses  Zeitraums  auf  eine 
bedeutende  Errungenschaft  reehncn. 

Nachdem  ich  gerade  eine  eingehende  TJntersuchung  des  ganzen 
Terrains  vollendet,  welches  hier  in  Frage  kommt,  und  mich  an 
Herm  Ravenstein*s  Aufzeichnung  einer  Volker-  und  Sprachen- 
Karte  Afrikas  betheiligt,  welche  diesen  Herbst  der  in  Venedig 
stattfindenden  Internationalen  Geographischen  Versammlung  vorge- 
legt  werden  soil,  erlaube  ich  mir  der  Internationalen  Orientalisten- 
Yersammlung  die  folgenden  Ansichten  iiber  den  gegenwartigen 
Stand  des  genannten  Zweiges  der  Sprachkunde,  sowie  dariiber 
vorzulegen,  nach  welchen  Richtungen  bin  wir  zunachst  weiterer 
Aufschliisse  bediirftig  sind,  und  welche  Klassen-Eintheilung  an- 
zunehmen  ist.  Ausserdem  werde  ich  der  Gelehrten,  der  Eeisenden, 
der  Staaten  und  Gesellschaften  Erwahnung  thun,  welchen  wir  die 
ausserordeutliche  Erweiterung  und  Xutzbarmachung  dieses  Zweiges 
der  Wissenschaft  verdanken. 

Die  gcbildeten  Volker  des  Alterthums  besassen  nur  eine  sehr 
beschrankte  Kenntniss  der  Sprachen  Afrikas,  und  jede  dieser 
Sprachen,  welche  vor  der  Zeit  des  Christenthums  gesprochen 
wurde,  ist  ausgestorben,  ohne  Nachkommen  zu  hinterlassen.  Die 
Sprachen  der  Aegypter,  Kopten,  und  Punier,  haben  keinen  merk- 
baren  Einfluss  auf  neuere  Sprachformen  ausgeiibt.  Man  darf 
iibrigens  annehmen,  dass  das  alte  Numidische,  Gaetulische  und  das 
Mauritanische  durch  die  verschiedenen  Dialekte  der  Berber  in 
!N"ordafrika  sprachlich  vertrcten  werde.  Ebenso  sind  in  Habeseh 
die  Tigresprache   und  das  Amharische  directe  Kachkommen  der 
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tlten  Abyssinier.  Monumentale  und  literarische  TJeberbleibsel 
bezeogen  das  friibere  Dasein  jener  Sprachen  sowie  deren  Scbrift- 
fbnnen ;  aber  auf  ibre  Nacbbam  sind  die  genannten  Sprachen  obne 
den  geiingsten  Einfluss  geblieben.  Kein  Strabl  der  Civilisation 
beriihTte  von  Abyssinien,  Aegypten,  von  den  pboniziscben,  bellen- 
ischen,  oder  von  lateiniscben,  Niederlassungen  aus  das  Diinkel  des 
ubiigen  afrikaniscben  Festlandes. 

Viele   Jahrbonderte    vergingen,    ebe     der    Einfluss    Arabiens, 
Indians,    der    Tiirkei,    Portugals,    Spaniens,    Hollands,    Italiens, 
Frankreicbs,   und  Englands,    anfing,    sicb   an   den   afrikaniscben 
Kiisten  geltend  zu  macben,  \md  einige  Spracben  der  eben   ge- 
nannten Lander  scblugen  Wurzeln,  welcbe  keine  Zeit  auszuroden 
vermag.     Was  das  Arabiscbe   betrifPt,    so   machte   sicb  die  Ein- 
wirknng  desselben  weitbin  im  Innem  des  Landes  f  iiblbar,  und  es 
bat  mebrere    einbeimiscbe    Spracben  wesentlicb   geandert.     Von 
diesen  Spracben  wusste  man  zu  Anfang  unseres  Jabrbunderts  nur 
sehr  wenig,  mit  Ausnabme  des  Inbalts  einiger  unsicbem  Skizzen, 
welche  von   riimiscb-katboliscben   Missionairen  in   den  portugie- 
aschen  Niederlassungen,  siidlicb  vom  Aequator,  mitgetbeilt  wurden. 
Wem  verdanken  wir  n\m  die  Erweiterung  iinseres  Wissens? 
Wem  anders   als  dem  cbristlicben   Missionair?    Keine  weltlicbe 
Biicksicbt  batte  gebildete  Manner  veranlassen  konnen,  bei  berab- 
gewiirdigten  Menscbenrassen,  in  dem  widerwartigsten  und  unge- 
nindesten   Himmelsstricbe   sicb  niederzulassen,    sondem  nur  das 
Pflichtbewusstsein   gegen  den   Stifter  unserer  Religion,  und  der 
Wunscb    Cbristo    Seelen    zu    retten.      Die    Bibel   ist  in   vielen 
Spracben  das  erste  gescbriebene  Bucb  gewesen,  und  in  vielen  das 
einzige  Bucb,  mit  Ausnabme  von  Elementarscbriften  die  Kenntniss 
des  Bucbes  vorzubereiten  und  zu  begriinden.     Wie  viel  anderes 
auch  in  Asien  die  Erweiterung  der  Sprachkunde  gefordert  baben 
majr,    in  Afrika   war   der  erste   und   hauptsacblicbste  Factor  die 
Religion.      Reisende   und   Kaufleute   miigen   Worterverzeicbnisse 
fTt^sammelt    baben,    welcbe    dem    Handel   forderlicb   waren,    der 
Missionair  allein  verwandte  unendlicbe  Miihe  darauf,  zum  Besten 
unwissender  und  stumpfer  AVilden,  den  Scbliissel  zum  Organismus 
ihrer  Spracbe  aufzufinden,  ibre  unvoUkommenen  und  systemlosen 
Dialekte  zu  entwickeln,  imd  aus  denselben  Organe   zu  scbaffen, 
geeignet  die  Wabrheiten  dor  Offenbarung  mitzutheilen. 

Weleber  unter  den  Nationen  Europa^s  gebiibrt  nun  die  biram- 
lische  Palme?  Obne  Zweifel  gebiibrt  sie  den  Anglo-Sachsen  Englands 
und  Xordamerika's,  den  Vordcrsten  auf  dem  Felde  der  Entdeckung, 
Colonisation,  der  Untemehmungcn  im  Intcresse  des  Handels  imd 
Missionswesens.  Die  Portugiesen  und  Hollander  mogen  den  Weg 
gcbabnt,  und  gewisse  vortheilhafte  Punkte  besetzt  baben,  welcbe 
spiiter  von  Anglo-Sacbsen  bonutzt  wurden  ;  aber  wie  wenig  wusste 
man  von  den  Stromgebieten  des  Nigers,  Kongo,  Zambesi,  des  obem 
2s'iJs,   und  von  den  grossen  Seen  im  Innem,  obne  den  Untemeb- 
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mimgs-Oeist,  die  Energie  und  die  Hiilf sqnellen  der  Anglo-Sacbsen  ? 
Als  aber  die  Zeit  gekommen  war,  zufsillig  zusammeiigewuTfeltea 
Material  systematisch  zu  ordnen,  Grammatik  und  Worterbuch 
herzustellen,  Yerwandtscliaften  zu  entdecken  um  Gruppen  tmd 
Familien  nach  wissenschaftlichen  Grundsatzen  zu  bestimmeiiy  da 
machte  sich  das  Bediirfniss  deutscher  Gelehrsamkeit,  deutscher 
Geduld,  und  deutsclier  Intelligenz  fiihlbar.  Der  Antheil  franz* 
osischer  Gelehrten  an  diesen  Arbeiten  ist  zwar  nicht  bedeutend, 
aber  doch  niitzlich  gewesen ;  sie  beschrankten  sicb  auf  die  Berber- 
Dialekte,  und  auf  die  den  Strombecken  des  Senegals  und  GabmiB 
angcborigen  Sprachen.  ^ 

Es  ist  billig,  hier  in  Berlin  zuerst  die  Namen  vier  grosser 
deutsclier  Gelehrten  zu  nennen,  deren  Arbeiten  mehr  als  bios  eine 
oder  zwei  Schriften  umfassten ;  Lepsius,  Friedrich  MiiUer,  Koelle, 
und  Bleek.  Ach,  hiitte  nur  Bleek  etwas  langer  gelebt,  wie  viel 
weiter  waren  wir  jetzt!  Zum  Gliick  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  zeugt 
die  Mutterpflanze,  wenn  eines  ihrer  goldenen  Blatter  gelallen,  ein 
anderes  von  gleicher  Yorziiglichkeit,  iind  so  sehen  wir  jetzt 
dem  Ergebniss  der  Arbeiten  Theodor  Hahn's  entgegen  auf  dem 
siidafrikanischen  Felde,  welches  nicht  langer  jungfraolichen 
Bodcn,  wohl  aber  viele  Rathsel  darbietet,  deren  Losung  die 
reifste  Einsicht  erheischt.  Bei  der  Betrachtung  der  verschiedenen 
Sprachen  jeder  Familie  werden  wir  noch  andem  deutschen  Namen 
begegnen.  Doch  wer  soil  cntschieden,  wenn  deutsche  Doctoren 
sich  widersprechen,  wenn  Lepsius  und  Bleek  die  eine,  tmd 
Friedrich  MiiUer  und  Reinisch  die  entgegengesetzte  Richtung 
verfolgen  ?  Der  weniger  wissenschaftliche,  aber  praktische  Anglo- 
Sachse  wartot  den  Ausgang  des  Streites  ab,  ehe  er  iiber  die 
Gruppen  und  Familien  zu  einem  Schlussurtheil  kommt,  und  sein 
Wissen  gemeinniitzlich  verofPentlicht.  Eine  deutsche  Abbandlung 
ist  in  der  Kegel  zu  gelehrt  und  zu  schwer,  um  populair  zu  sein, 
und  von  andem  als  Fachgelehrten  gelesen  zu  werden. 

Wir  sind  mit  unserer  Kenntniss  der  Sprachen  Afrika's  an  dem 
Punkte  angelangt,  wo  das  Geriiste  fiir  ein  Sprachgebaude  auf- 
gerichtet  werden  muss,  wo  den  Sprachen,  welche  wir  hinlanglich 
kcnnen,  ein  bestimmter  Theil  des  Gebaudes  anzuweisen  ist,  wo 
Platze  einfach  anzugeben  und  fiir  Sprachen  offen  zu  lassen  sind, 
deren  Dasein  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegt,  welche  aber  noch  nicht 
hinreichend  bekannt  sind.  Ausserdem  muss  freier  Eaum  gelasson 
werden  fiir  die  Menge  unbekannter  Sprachen  im  mittleren  Afrika. 
Allerdings  konnen  unter  so  bewandten  TJmstanden  Vorbereitungen 
dieser  Art  nur  vorlaufige  Geltung  beanspnichen,  denn  es  handelt 
sich  hier  um  noch  nicht  entdeckto  oder  nicht  genau  bekannte 
Elemente.  I^ichtsdestoweniger  wird  es  den  Fortschritt  des  Wissens 
erleichtem,  wenn  wir  ein  Skelett  aufsteUen,  welches  nach  und 
nach,  im  Yerlauf  der  Jahre,  eine  Bekleidung  von  Fleisch  gewinnt. 

Indem  ich  mich  auf  die  Autoritat  einiger  geachteten  Schrift- 
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■teller  stiitze,  nnd  die  mit  ihren  Ansichten  unyercinbaren  Meinungen 
anderer,  ebenso  geachteter  Manner,  fiir  den  Augenblick  bei  Seite 
aetie,  will  ich  jetzt  der  Versammlung  den  folgenden  Entwnrf 
ones  afrikanischen  Sprachen-Systems  vorlegen.  Es  hat  dasselbe 
sechs  Abtheilongen,  die  wir  **Familien"  nennen  woUen,  wenn 
Yerwandtschaft  und  gemeinsame  Abstammung  sich  vemunftgemass 
annehmen  lassen,  oder  "  Gruppen,"  wenn  sicb  keine  Yerwandt- 
schaft zeigt.  Die  Anordnung  ist  theils  geographisch,  theils  so 
gegeben^  wie  es  im  allgemeinen  passend  erschien. 
I.  Semitische  Familie. 
IL   Hamitische  Gruppe. 

m.  Nubische-fulahische  Gruppe. 

IV.  Neger-Gruppe. 
V.  Bantu-Eamilie. 

VI.   Gruppe  der  Hottentotten  und  Buscbmanner. 

Die  beiden  ersten  8ind  Fremde,  Einwanderer,  die  iibrigen  sind, 
in  soweit  sich  iiber  dieselben  eine  Theorie  aufsteUen  lasst, 
theilweise  oder  ganzlich  eingcboren. 

Die  semitische  Familie  ist  wohl  bekannt.  Das  Funische  des 
Alterthums  war  ein  Spross  des  Phonizischen.  In  spateren  Zeiten 
Terbreitete  sich  das  Arabische  von  Arabien  aus  langs  der  Nordkiiste 
und  wird  von  Arabem  reinen  oder  gemischten  Blutes,  auch  von 
Stammen  anderer  Eassen  gesprochen,  welche  diese  Sprache  an- 
genommen  haben.  Es  ist  die  Sprache  der  Abkommlinge  der  alten 
Aegypter  im  Nilthale,  der  arabischen  Niederlassung  an  der  Ostkiiste 
in  Zanzibar,  die  Sprache  der  Nomaden  im  Stroragobiete  des  Nils, 
die  Sprache  der  herrschenden  Rasse  in  Wadai  und  Darfur,  das 
Verkehrsmittel  der  Karawanen-Kaufleute  im  Innem  des  mittleren 
Afrikas,  so  wie  das  Zufiihrungsmittel  der  mohammedanischen 
Religion,  und  der  vorhandenen  geringen  Bildung.  Diesolbe  Sprache 
hat  das  SwahiU  der  Bantu-Familie,  und  die  Berber- Sprache  der 
haniitLschen  Gruppe,  durchdrungen.  Sie  hat  in  den  Namen  von 
Oertem,  Volks-Stiimmen  und  Sachen  ihre  Spuren  hinterlassen, 
aber  nirgends  ist  eine  Sprache  ihres  eigenen  Geschlechtes  aus  ihrem 
Verfalle  hervorgegangen.  Sie  war,  ehe  Engliinder,  Hollander 
und  Franzosen,  auf  jenem  Festlande  erschienen,  das  bei  weitem 
wichtigste  Mittel  fiir  den  Gedankenaustausch  und  hatte  die 
weitoste  Verbrcitung.  Dcm  Maghrabi-Dialekte  der  Araber  hat 
Hcrr  Professor  Mordtmann  seine  Aiifmerksamkeit  zugcwendet. 

Eine  andere  Stromung  semitischen  Einflusses,  ausgehend  von 
den  siidurabischen  Liindern  am  rothen  Meere,  ergriif  Aethiopien  imd 
Abyssinien.  In  dem  Gi'z,  dcm  Tigre,  imd  dem  Amharischen 
erscheinen  dieses  Zweiges  alterc  und  neuere  Sprachen.  Der  Herr 
Priisident,  Dr.  Dillmann,  hat  Europa  hieriiber  aufgekliirt,  unter- 
stiizt  von  Merx,  Munzinger,  Practorius,  Beke,  Isenberg,  Ludolf, 
Schrader,  Lottner,  und  (iescnius.  Sollen  wir  Reinisch's  Ansicht 
folgcn,  so  miissen  wir  die  Sprache  der  Saho  der  semitischen  Familie 
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zurechnen ;  dem  widersprcchen  Lepsius  und  Friedr.  Miiller.  "Wir 
begegnen  noch  anderen  Sprachen  von  geringer  Bedcutung  auf 
demselben  Gebiete,  welche  der  gcnanntcn  Familie  zugezahlt  wcrden, 
namentlich  dem  Harari.  Es  bleibt  der  Missionaire  in  jenen 
Liindem  abzuwarten,  wo  unser  gemeinsamer  Glaube  durch  Verein- 
samlung  und  Verwildening  dermassen  herabgewiirdigt  ist,  dass  wir 
uns  des  abyssinischen  Christenthums  schamen  miissen. 

Die  Menge  hamitischer  Spracben  wird  eine  Gruppe  genannt, 
denn  die  unter  diesen  Spracben  sicb  vorfindende  Verwandtschaft 
bercchtigt  nicht  zu  dem  jS'amen  Familie.  Die  besagte  Gmppe 
zerfallt  in  drei  Sondergruppen,  die  agyptische,  die  nordafrikanische 
und  die  iitbiopische.  Die  agyptiscbe,  bestebend  aus  dem 
Altiigyptiscben,  und  dem  Koptischen,  ist  todt  und  ohne  Erben 
f iir  die  grosse  Hinterlassenschaft  gestorben.  Durch  das  Studium 
ibrer  moDumentalcn  und  Papyrua-Ueberbleibsel  konnen  wir  uns 
jedocb  auf  dem  Wege  riick warts  zurecbtfinden  bis  zur  friibesten 
Bildung  menscblicber  Rede,  und  eine  Wort-  und  Satzschrift 
untersuebcn,  welcbe,  sofem  wir  Einfacbbeit  und  Altbertbiim- 
lichkeit  zum  Massstab  nebmen,  binter  der  Spracbe  der  Wilden 
Siidafrika's  weit  zuriickstebt,  indem  letztere  einen  Cbarakter  viel 
weiter  vorgescbrittener  Entwickelung  aufweist.  Wie  tief  Afrika 
aueb  gesunken  sein  mag,  Europa  und  Asien  verdanken  den  ersten 
Gedanken  zu  einem  Alphabet  einem  afrikanischen  Volke. 

Die  nordafrikanische  Sondergruppe  ist  darum  interessant, 
weil  sio  die  Lebonskraft  einer  rohen,  unausgebildeten  Spracbe 
bezeugt  bei  der  Gegenwart  und  dem  in  langem  Zeitverlauf 
ausgeiibten  Drucke  grosser,  gebildeter  \md  siegreicber  Sprachen, 
namlich  der  phonizischen,  der  griecbiscben,  der  lateinischen,  dor 
arabischen  und  der  franzosiscben.  Besagte  Sondergruppe  erstreckt 
sicb  oder  hat  sicb  erstreckt  tiber  ein  weites  Gebiet  vom  Mittelmeer 
bis  zum  Senegal  und  dem  oberen  Niger,  von  der  Oase  des  Ammon  bis 
nach  den  Kanarischen  Inseln.  Es  sind  in  der  That  Dialekte  einer 
und  derselben  Spracbe,  unter  mancherlei  Namen :  Berber- 
spracbe,  eine  von  den  Griechen  hochmiitbiger  Weise  unbe- 
kannten  Sprachformen  beigelegte  Bezeichnung;  Kabylisch  in 
Algier  und  Tunis  ;  Schilha  in  Mafokko  ;  G u a n c h  auf 
den  Kanarischen  Inseln;  Siwa  auf  der  Oase  des  Ammon;  das 
Tamaschek,  Ghadamsi,  Beni  Makassar  in  der  grossen 
Sahara ;  das  Z  a  n  d  g  a  an  den  Grenzen  des  Senegal.  Seit  der 
Eroberung  Algiers  und  der  Colonisation  Senegambicns  haben 
franziisisehe  Gelehrte  viel  beigetragen,  iiber  die  Sprachen  dieser 
Sondergruppe  Licht  zu  verbreiten.  Sie  haben  sich  ein  gleiches 
Yerdienst  erworben  in  Betreff  der  todten  Sprachen  der  Tamdscbek 
und  der  Guanchen.  Die  Namen  Fuidberbe,  Hanoteau,  Brosselard, 
Venture  de  Paradis,  verdienen  ehrenvolle  Erwahnung.  Die  zuvor 
genannten  Sprachen  besitzen  eigenthiimliche  Schnftzeichen  alter 
und  neuerer  Form. 
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IKe  hamitiscli -athiopische  Sondergruppe  ist  iiber  sehr 
▼eite  lAnderstrecken  verbreitet,  und  steht  mit  dem  athiopiscben 
Zweige  der  semitiscben  Familie,  mit  der  Neger-  und  der  Nubiscb- 
Folakischen  Gruppe,  sowie  mit  der  Bantu-Familie  in  naber 
Beriihnmg.  Sie  nimmt  somit  eine  bervorragende  Stellung  auf  den 
weiten  Landerstrecken  ein,  welcbe  zwiscben  dem  Eotben  Meere, 
dem  Indiscbcn  Ocean  und  dem  Strombecken  des  oberen  Nils,  den 
Gienzen  Nubiens  und  dem  Aequator  liegen.  Die  betreffenden 
Yolksatamme  sind  wilde  Nomaden,  von  welcben  wir  nur  sebr 
wenig  wiBsen,  namlicb  die  Somali,  Galla,  Beja  oder  Bisbari,  die 
Falascha  oder  abyssiniscben  Juden,  die  Bogos,  die  Dankali,  die 
Agau,  die  Barea  und  viele  andere  nacb  Osten  bin  bis  an  die 
Insel  Sokotra.  Hier  weider  verdauken  wir  viel  deutscbem  Fleisse 
und  deutscbem  Scbarfsinne  und  werden  an  die  Namen  Tutscbek, 
Lottner,  Lcpsius,  Reiniscb,  Flad,  Isenberg,  Munzinger,  und  Wald- 
meier,  erinnert.  Nocb  aber  wissen  wir  sebr  wenig  und  baben  nocb 
Tiel  zu  lemen.  Structur  und  Worterverzeiebnisse,  sodann  das 
Terwandtscbaftlicbe  Yerbaltniss,  einerseits  zur  semitiscben  Familie 
nnd  andererseits  zu  einigen  der  eingeborenen  Spracben  Afrikas, 
bieten  sebr  viel  Interesse  Erregendes.  Lepsius  und  Bleek  wollen 
die  Hottentotten  des  aussersten  Siidens  dieser  Gruppe  beizablen, 
imd  regen  damit  Fragen  von  unvermutbet  grosser  Bedeutung  an, 
Pragen,  zu  deren  Entscbeidung  bis  jetzt  nocb  nicbt  binreicbendes 
Material  gesammelt  ist,  und  welcbe  wobl  der  Beurtbeilung  der 
Gelebrten  nacbster  Generation  anbeimfallen  werden. 

Dem  Zusammenbang  der  Nubiscb-Fulabiscben  Gruppe  liisst 
sicb  keine  Dauer  verspreehen.  Es  zeigt  sicb  bier  eine  gescbickt 
getroffene  Auskunft,  zwei  vollig  vcrsebiedene  Sondergruppen  von 
Spracben  zu  vereinigen,  welcbe  einen  scbmalen,  zwiscben  der  JSabara 
und  den  Grcnzcn  der  Negerrassen  gelcgenen,  die  ganze  Breite 
Afrikas  vom  Atlantiscbcn  Ocean  bis  zum  Stromgebiete  des  Nils 
durc'hziehenden  Landstricb  einncbmen.  Mit  Ausnahme  der  Nubier 
von  der  cinen  Sondergruppe  und  der  Fulah-Viilker  von  der  andem, 
ft'blt  es  bier  an  klaren  und  sicbem  Bestimmungen.  Von  beiden 
Spracben  besitzen  wir  Granimatiken,  eine  fiir  das  Nubiscbe  von 
Lt^psius,  und  eine  fiir  das  Fulah  von  Reicbbardt.  Unsere  Kenntniss 
der  verschiedenen  Glicder  dieser  Sondergruppen  ist  gering  und 
mizuroichend.  In  dor  Nubiscben  Gruppe  finden  wir  ausser  dem 
Dongolawi,  dem  Tumali  Kordofans,  dem  Koldaji  und  dem  Konjara 
Darfurs,  vage  Namen  wie  Scbangalla,  Masai,  Kwafi,  Mombutto, 
2^yam-nyam,  Fertit  und  andere.  Wir  besitzen  bieriiber  nur  spiirlicbe 
aS'acbricbten  von  deutscben  Roiscnden  und  Missioniiren,  von  Krapf, 
Rcbnian,  Scbweinfurtb,  Tutscbek,  Erbardt  und  Reiniscb.  Nocb 
^(isserer  Unsicbc^rheit  begognen  wir  in  der  Fulab- Sondergruppe, 
im  Bereicbe  der  mabomedanischen  Staaten  Futajoro,  Futajallo, 
Sokotu,  Bondu  und  Kanera.  Nur  wenige  der  dortigen  Spracben 
oder   Dialekte    derselben   Spracbe,   zeigen  Yerwandtscbaft  unter- 
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zurechnen ;  dem  widersprechen  Lepsius  und  Friedr.  Miiller.  "Wir 
begegnen  noch  anderen  Spraclien  von  geringer  Bedcutung  auf 
demsclben  Gebiete,  welche  der  genannten  Familie  zugezahlt  werden, 
namcntlich  dem  Karari.  Es  bleibt  der  Missionaire  in  jenen 
Landem  abznwarten,  wo  unser  gemeinsamer  Glaube  durch  Verein- 
samlung  und  Verwildening  dermassen  herabgewiirdigt  ist,  dass  wir 
uns  des  abyssinischen  Christenthums  schiimen  miissen. 

Die  Menge  hamitiscber  Spracben  wird  eine  Gruppe  genannt, 
denn  die  unter  diesen  Spracben  sicb  vorfindende  Verwandtschaft 
berecbtigt  nicbt  zu  dem  Namen  Familie.  Die  besagte  Gmppe 
zerfiillt  in  drei  Sondergruppen,  die  agyptiscbe,  die  nordafrikaniscbe 
und  die  atbiopiscbc.  Die  agyptiscbe,  bestebend  aus  dem 
Altfigyptiscben,  und  dem  Koptiscben,  ist  todt  und  obne  Erben 
fiir  die  grosse  Hinterlassenscbaft  gestorben.  Durcb  das  Studium 
ihrcr  monumentalen  und  Papyrus-Ueberbleibsel  konnen  wir  uns 

i'edocb  auf  dem  AVege  riickwarts  zurecbtfinden  bis  zur  frilbcsten 
Jildung  menscblicber  Rede,  und  eine  Wort-  und  Satzscbrift 
untcrsucben,  welcbe,  sofem  wir  Einfacbbeit  und  Altberthiim- 
licbkeit  zum  Massstab  nebmen,  binter  der  Spracbe  der  Wilden 
Siidafrika's  weit  zuriickstebt,  indem  letztere  einen  Cbarakter  viel 
weiter  vorgescbrittener  Entwickelung  aufweist.  Wie  tief  Afrika 
aucb  gesunken  sein  mag,  Europa  und  Asicn  verdanken  den  ersten 
Gedaiien  zu  einem  Alphabet  einem  afrikaniscben  Volke. 

Die  nordafrikaniscbe  Sondcrgruppe  ist  darum  interessant, 
weil  sie  die  Lebenskraft  einer  roben,  unausgebildeten  Spracbe 
bezeugt  bei  der  Gegcnwart  und  dem  in  langem  Zeitverlauf 
ausgeiibten  Drucke  grosser,  gebildeter  und  siegreicber  Spracben, 
namlicb  der  pboniziscben,  der  griecbiscben,  der  lateinischen,  der 
arabiscben  und  der  franzosiscben.  Besagte  Sondergruppe  erstreckt 
sicb  Oder  bat  sicb  erstreckt  tiber  ein  weites  Gebiet  vom  Mittelmeer 
bis  zum  Senegal  und  dem  oberen  Niger,  von  der  Oase  des  Ammon  bis 
nacb  den  Kanariscben  Inscln.  Es  sind  in  der  Tbat  Dialckte  einer 
und  derselben  Spracbe,  unter  mancberlei  Namen :  Berber- 
spracbe,  eine  von  den  Griecben  bocbmiitbiger  Weise  unbe- 
kannten  Spracbformen  beigelegte  Bezeicbniing ;  Kabyliscb  in 
Algier  und  Tunis  ;  Scbilba  in  Mapkko  ;  G u a n c b  auf 
den  Kanariscben  Inscln ;  S  i  w  a  auf  der  Oase  des  Ammon ;  das 
Tamascbek,  Gbadamsi,  Beni  Makassar  in  der  grossen 
Sabara  ;  das  Z  a  n  d  g  a  an  den  Grenzen  des  Senegdl.  Seit  der 
Eroberung  Algiers  \md  dor  Colonisation  Senegambiens  baben 
franziisische  Gelebrte  viel  beigetragen,  iiber  die  Spracben  dieser 
Sondergruppe  Licbt  zu  verbreiten.  Sie  baben  sicb  ein  gleicbes 
Verdienst  erworben  in  BetrefP  der  todten  Spracben  der  Tamdschek 
und  der  Guancben.  Die  Namen  Faidberbe,  Kanoteau,  Brosselard, 
Venture  de  Paradis,  venlienen  ebrenvolle  Erwabnung.  Die  zuvor 
genannten  Spracben  besitzen  eigentbiimlicbe  Scbnftzeicben  alter 
und  neuerer  Form. 
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Die  bamitiscli -athiopisclie  Sondergruppe  ist  iiber  sehr 
▼eite  lAnderstrecken  verbreitet,  und  steht  mit  dem  athiopischen 
Zweige  der  semitaschen  Familie,  mit  der  Neger-  und  der  Nubisch- 
Folahischen  Gruppe,  sowie  mit  der  Bantu-Familie  in  naher 
Beriihrung.  Sie  nimmt  somit  eine  hervorragende  Stellung  auf  den 
weiten  Landerstrecken  ein,  welche  zwischen  dem  Rothen  Meere, 
dem  Indischen  Ocean  und  dem  Strombecken  des  oberen  Nils,  den 
Grenxen  Nubiens  und  dem  Aequator  liegen.  Die  betreffenden 
Yolksstamme  sind  wilde  Nomaden,  von  welchen  wir  nur  sebr 
wenig  wiBsen,  namlicb  die  Somali,  Galla,  Beja  oder  Bishari,  die 
Falascha  oder  abyssinischen  Juden,  die  Bogos,  die  Dankali,  die 
Agau,  die  Barea  und  viele  andere  nacb  Osten  bin  bis  an  die 
Insel  Sokotra.  Hier  weider  verdauken  wir  viel  deutscbem  Fleisse 
und  deutscbem  Scbarfsinne  und  werden  an  die  Namen  Tutscbek, 
Lottner,  Lepsius,  Reiniscb,  Flad,  Isenberg,  Munzinger,  und  Wald- 
meier,  erinnert.  Nocb  aber  wissen  wir  sehr  wenig  und  haben  noch 
Tie!  zu  lemen.  Structur  und  Worterverzeichnisse,  sodann  das 
Terwandtscbaftlicbe  Verbaltniss,  einerseits  zur  semitiscben  Familie 
nnd  andererseits  zu  einigen  der  eingeborenen  Spracben  Afrikas, 
bieten  sehr  viel  Interesse  Erregendes.  Lepsius  und  Bleek  woUen 
die  Hottentotten  des  aussersten  Siidens  dieser  Gruppe  beizablen, 
imd  regen  damit  Fragen  von  unvermutbet  grosser  Bedeutung  an, 
Fragen,  zu  deren  Entscbeidung  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  binreicbendes 
Material  gesammelt  ist,  und  welche  wohl  der  Beurtbeilung  der 
Gelehrten  nacbster  Generation  anheimfallen  werden. 

Dem  Zusammenbang  der  Nubisch-Fulahiscben  Gruppe  liisst 
sicb  keine  Dauer  versprechen.  Es  zeigt  sich  bier  eine  geschickt 
getr<3ifene  Auskunft,  zwei  vcillig  verschiedene  Sondcrgruppen  von 
Spracben  zu  vereinigen,  welche  einen  schmalen,  zwischen  der  Sahara 
und  den  Grenzen  der  Negerrassen  gclcgenen,  die  ganze  Breite 
Afrikas  vom  Atlantischen  Ocean  bis  zum  Stromgebiete  des  Nils 
durchziehcnden  Landstrich  einnchmen.  Mit  Ausnahme  der  Nubier 
von  der  einen  Sondergruppe  und  der  Fulah-Volker  von  der  andem, 
fehlt  es  hier  an  klaren  und  sichem  Bcstimraungen.  Von  beiden 
Spracben  besitzen  wir  Granimatiken,  eine  fiir  das  Nubische  von 
Lepsius,  und  eine  fiir  das  Fulah  von  Reicbhardt.  Unsere  Kenntniss 
dor  verschiedenen  Glieder  dicscr  Sondcrgruppen  ist  gering  und 
unzureichend.  In  der  Nubischen  Gruppe  finden  wir  ausser  dem 
Dongolawi,  dem  Tumali  Kordofans,  dem  Koldaji  und  dem  Konjara 
Barfurs,  vage  Namen  wic  Schangalla,  Masai,  Kwafi,  Mombutto, 
^^Yam-nyam,  Fertit  und  andere.  Wir  besitzen  hieriiber  nur  sparliche 
^'acliricbten  von  deutschen  Reisenden  und  Missioniircn,  von  Krapf, 
Rcbnian,  Schweinfurth,  Tutscbek,  Erhardt  und  Reiniscb.  Noch 
pro^'icrer  Unsicherheit  begegncn  wir  in  der  Fulah-Sondergruppe, 
im  Bereiche  der  mahomedaniscben  Staatcn  Futajoro,  Futajallo, 
Sokotu,  Bondu  und  Kanera.  Nur  wcnige  der  doitigen  Spracben 
oder  Dialekte   derselben   Sprache,   zeigen  Verwandtschaft  unter- 
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einander,  and  in  wie  weit  sic  von  einander  verschieden  sind,  wissen 
wir  niclit.  Dem  Reisondcn  Barth  und  dem  General  Faidhcrbe,  der 
sich  in  einer  vortheilhaften  Stellung  befand,  um  Nachrichten  ein- 
ziehen  zu  konnen,  rerdanken  wir  Einiges,  aber  leider  hochst 
Durftiges. 

Die  Negcr-Gruppe  ist  cin  riesiges  Conglomerat,  dessen  Theile 
oluie  alle  gegensoitigo  Beziehung  erscheinen,  ahnlich  dem  altea 
Turanischen  vor  etwa  fiinf  und  zwanzig  Jahren,  einem  Sacke  ver- 
glcichbar,  in  welchen  alle  Sprachen  ohne  XJnterschied  geworfon 
wurden,  welche  sich  nicht  andera  unterbringen  liessen.  Gerado  wio 
der  Ausdmck  Turanisch  nach  und  nach  bei  der  Classification 
asiatischer  Sprachen  ausser  Gebrauch  gekommen,  oder  allmahlig 
auf  die  verhaltnissmiissig  cngcn  Grenzen  einer  Familio  beschrankt 
wonlen  ist,  ebenso  winl  das  vollig  unzureichende  Wort  "Neger" 
einor  wissenschaftlicLen  oder  wcnigstens  verstandlichen  Nomcn- 
clatur  Platz  machen.  Nach  Allem,  was  wir  wLssen,  sind  diese 
Sprachen  wollig  und  fliessartig  behaarter  Itassen  agglutinativ  und 
konnen  nicht  einer  und  derselben  Quelle  entsprung  sein.  Wenn 
diese  Gruppe  einerseits  fiir  die  zahlreichste  gilt,  so  ist  doch  ihr 
Gcbiet  ein  sehr  beschranktes :  es  erstreckt  sich  vom  Senegal  bis  zum 
Niger,  wo  es  die  Bantu-Fumilie  vier  Grade  noixUich  vom  Acquator 
bcriihrt.  Obgleich  an  vielen  Punkten  von  der  nubisch-fulahischcn 
Gruppe  unterbrochen,  delmt  sich  doch  die  Neger-Gruppe  iiber  das 
Festland  bis  zum  Stromgcbiete  des  oberen  Nils  aus.  Die  Kiickkehr 
freigelassener  Sclavcn  von  Amerika,  welche  die  englische  Sprache 
sprechcn  und  von  alien  Gowohnheiten  der  betreffenden  Stamme  frei 
Bind,  hat,  in  Folge  von  Vermischung  durch  Heirathen,  die  Keinheit 
der  Rasse  an  der  Kiiste  sehr  beeintriichtigt.  Dazu  kommt  noch  eine 
bedeutende  Beimischung  fromden,  nanilich  semitischen,  hamitischen 
und  nubisch-fulahischen  Blutes.  Es  wiire  schwer,  den  Negem  die 
Ehre  abzusprt»chen,  urspriinglic^h  eingeborene  Stamme  Afrikas  zn 
sein ;  mit  dem  Studiura  und  der  Classitication  ihrer  Sprachen  jtHloeh 
tritt  uns  ein  grosses  und  schwer  zu  losendes  Problem  entgegen. 

Drei  grosse  Negerlandschaften  lasscn  sich  ungefiihr  so  bestimmen : 
i)  Die  Westkiiste  vom  Senegal  bis  zum  Quarra-Arme  des  Niger- 
stromes.  2)  Das  Stroragebiet  des  Binue-Armes  des  Nigers  nebst 
dem  unteren  Gebiete  des  genannten  Stromes  und  dem  Flussgebiete 
des  Schad-Sees.  3)  Das  Stromgebiet  des  oberen  Nils.  Die  grossen 
leeren  Stellen  auf  der  Kai-te  mahnen  uns  an  eine  terra  incognita 
und  an  unbekannte  Millionen  Be wohner.  Friedrich  M  iiller  bezeich- 
net  >'ierundzwanzig  Sondergruppen,  aber  in  vielen  Fallen  sind  es 
blosse  Namensverzeichnisse.  In  Senegambien  finden  wir  das  Wolof, 
dessen  Kenntniss  wir  franziisischen  Gelehiten  verdanken ;  in  den 
brittischen  Niederlassungen  der  Westkiiste,  in  Liberia,  an  der 
Getreide-,  Elfenbein-,  Gold-  und  Sclaven-Kiistc  bis  nach  Lagos  hin 
finden  wir  das  Mandingo,  Bambara,  Vei,  Susu,  Mende,  Bullom, 
Temne,  Hausa,  Surhai,  Kru,  Grebo,  Ewe,  Nup6,  Yariba,  Od^chi 
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adcT  Afichanti,  Akra  oder  Ga  nnd  Efik.  Diesc  Spracben  sind  ims 
xugsinglich  geworden  durch  ansehnliche  Arbeit  von  Deutscben, 
Englaiidem  and  Negem.  Die  Namen  Scbon,  Nylander,  Koelle, 
Schlenker,  Scblegel,  Steintbal,  Cbristaller,  Eiis,  Bask,  Zimmer- 
mann  verdienen  bier  ebrenvolle  Erwabnung.  Der  Antricb  zu  den 
beaagten  Werken  kam  grossentbcils  von  engliscben  Herzen,  \md  das 
fur  Grammatiken  und  Uebersetzimgen  der  beiligen  Scbrift  erforder- 
liche  Creld  kam  znmeist  aus  engliscben  und  amerikaniscbcn  Kassen, 
Ton  Xationen,  die  sicb  bestreben,  auf  solcbe  Weise  die  Missetbaten 
ibrer  Vorfabren  abzubiissen.  Der  bocbste  Ebrenpreis  aber  gebiibrt 
jenem  scbwarzen  Sclaven,  der  durcb  eincn  brittiscben  Kreuzer 
befreit,  und  bierauf  in  einer  Missionsscbide  erzogen,  erst  zum 
Prediger  and  dann  zum  Biscbof  der  anglicaniscben  Kircbe  emannt 
miide.  Er  fiibrte  ein  tadelloses  Leben  und  betbatigte  sicb  als 
Grammatiker,  TJebersetzer,  Geograpb  und  Entdecker.  Icb  meine 
8unael  Crowtber,  den  alten,  ebrwiirdigen  Biscbof  des  Nigers. 

Was  wir  von  der  zweiten  Sondergruppe  Mittelafrikas  wissen, 
Terdanken  wir  Bartb,  Nacbtigall,  Boblfs,  Koelle  und  Scbon ;  es  ist 
aber  nur  wenig. 

In  der  dritten  Sondergruppe,  namlicb  der  des  Strom  gebietes  des 
oberen  Nils,  erweitert  sicb  unsere  Kenntniss  mit  jedem  Jabre.  Mit 
den  Dinka-,  Scbilluk-,  Nuer-  und  Bari-Stammen  werden  wir  immer 
genauer  bekannt.  Wir  besitzen  Grammatiken  f iir  die  Dialekte  der 
beiden  erstgenannten  von  Mitterrutzner,  und  nocb  eine  fiir  das 
Binka  von  dem  Italiener  Beltrdme.  Es  ist,  als  stiinde  man  am 
Seeufer,  und  lauscbte  auf  das  unbestimmte  Gctose  der  Wogen,  oder 
auf  eincm  boben  Tbunne,  und  borte  das  verworren  beraufdringendo 
Tiinen  der  Stimmen ;  denn  bis  jetzt  wissen  wir  nocb  nicbts 
Bostimmtes  iiber  des  Negerlandes  Spracben.  Selbst  die  grossen 
Sammlungen  in  Dr.  Koelle  monumentalem  Werke  **  Polyglotta 
Afrikana  "  gleicben  einer  Hand  voll  auf  das  Ufer  geworfener,  dann 
Tom  Sturme  weit  ins  Land  geblasener  und  auf  das  Geratbewobl 
aufgelesener  Muscbeln ;  der  genannte  Gelebrte  sammelte  sein  Wissen 
aus  Erinnerungen  freigelassener  Sclaven.  Ebe  seine  Sammlungen 
in  die  Hiinde  eines  gescbickten  Ordners  gelangen,  sind  sic  von 
keinem  ^^Tutzen,  und  vielleicbt  ist  der  Nutzen  aueb  dann  nocb  ein 
fraglieber. 

Von  Friedricb  Miillers  vierundzwanzig  Sondergruppen  bcsteben 
elf  aus  einer  einzigen  isolierten  Spracbe.  Dicse  Tbatsacbe  deutet 
an,  da.ss  die  spracblicben  Pbiinomene  jener  Region  nur  unvollkom- 
men  sicbtbar  sind ;  denn  anderwiirts  begegnen  wir  nur  in  Ausnabme- 
fallen  isolierten  Spracben,  und  es  sind  in  der  Kegel  TJeberbleibsel 
au<jj^*storl)euer  Familien.  Ein  fortwiibrender  Druck  ist  vom  Innem 
aus  auf  die  mebr  civilisierten  Stiimme  der  Kiiste  ausgeiibt  worden. 
Mit  Ausnabme  der  Kiiste  und  dem  oben  genannten  Stromgebiete  ist 
uns  nur  sebr  wenig  bekannt.  Grosse  Gelebrte  stimmen  keineswegs 
in  jedem  Punkte  iiberein.     Das  Hausa,  die  verbreitete  Handels- 
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Bprachc,  win!  nordwarts  bis  nach  Tripoli  bin  gesprochen,  tind  der 
XJmstand,  dass  cs  von  seinen  hamitischcn  und  nubisch-fulahischen 
Xuchborcn  mancberici  Eigentbiimlicbkeiten  angcnommen,  bat  Ter- 
scliiedcno  Gelebrte  vcranlasst,  es  verscbiedenen  Gnippen  beizu- 
zablen.  Das  Tibbu  wird  von  einigen  der  bamitiRcben,  von  andcm 
dcr  Neger-Gruppe  zugetbeilt.  Bleek,  ein  so  bedeutcnder  Gelebrter, 
vermag  YerwaiKltscbaft  zwiscben  den  Spracben  dcr  Ncgergnippe 
und  dcnen  der  Bantu-Familio  zu  entdecken,  was  andero  als  eine 
Unnioglicbkoit  bezeicbncn.  Dies  boweist,  wie  wait  wir  nocb  von 
dor  notbigen  Sicbcrbcit  entfemt  sind. 

Die  Bantu-Familie  umfasst,  mit  Ausnabmo  eincr  Enclave  fiir  die 
Hottentotten-  und  Buschnianner-Gruppc,  ganz  Afrika  siidlicb  vom 
Aequator  und  ausserdem  die  Westkiiste  nordlicb  vom  Aoquator  bis 
zu  den  Grenzen  des  Stromgebietes  des  unteren  Nigers.  Der  Veteran 
Krapf  verkiindete  zucrst  (lie  Tbatsaebe,  dass  alle  Spracben  siidlicb 
vom  Aequator,  mit  Ausnabme  der  obon  erwabnten  Enclave,  einer 
und  derselben  Faniilie  angeboren.  Die  seitdem  gemacbtcn  Erfabr- 
ungen  liefem  untriiglicbe  Beweise  dafiir,  dass  besagte  Spracben 
ibrcm  Genius  nacb,  in  phonetiscber  Bcziebung  und  dcr  Eigentbiim- 
lichkeit  der  Worter  gcmiiss,  als  einer  und  derselben  Mutter  ange- 
borig  zu  betracbten  sind,  und  dies  darf  mit  derselben  Sicberbeit 
angcnommen  wenlen,  wie  von  der  ariscben  iind  der  semitiscben 
Familie.  Obglcicb  das  Gebict  jener  Spracbenfamilie  jcdes  andere 
compaote  Spracben -Feld  an  XJmfang  iibertrifft,  so  lasst  sieb  docb 
binsiehtlicb  der  Bcvolkerung  nicbt  einmal  annabcmd  ein  Ucber- 
scblag  macben.  Jeder  vom  ostlicben  oder  vom  westlicben  Mecre 
kommcnde  Rciaendc,  welcbcr  den  Hof  des  Muata  Yanvo,  den 
Cazembc,  den  Kassongo,  oder  den  Hiiuptling  der  Marotzc  erreicbt, 
sieht  sieb  von  zabllosen  Scbwarmen  Volkes  umgeben.  In  jedcm 
Jabrc  wcrden  neue  Stiimme,  neue  Spracben  oder  Dialektc  entdeckt. 
Die  spracblicben  Typen  dieser  Familie  sind  durcbaus  unabbangig 
von  dcnen  jeder  andcm  Familie,  und  besitzcn  eincn  ganz  bcsonderen 
Charakter.  Dersclbe  ist  entscbieden  agglutinativ  allitcrierend,  und 
ausserdem  sebr  vcrwickclten  Gesetzen  der  Eupbonie  unterworfen. 
"VVir  besitzcn  grammatiscbe  Werke  iiber  zwei  Spracben  den  West- 
kiiste von  portugicsiscben  Missionaren  des  secbszcbnten  Jabrbun- 
derts.  Sic  gewiibren  einen  gewissen  Maassstab,  mit  welcbem  der 
Einfluss  der  Zeit  auf  diese  ungescbriebene  und  somit  unstiite  Vocal- 
isation gemcssen  wenlen  kann.  Eeisende,  welcbe  von  Zanzibar  aus 
nacb  dcr  Westkiiste  siidlicb  vom  Aequator  gelangten,  erkliiren  mit 
Bestimmtbeit,  dass  sieb  die  Swdbili  mit  Eingeborenen,  welcbe 
Spracben  des  westlicben  Afrikas  redeten,  verstandigen  konntcn. 

Block  bat  sieb  eingcbcnd  mit  dem  Gesctze  der  Eupbonie  befasst, 
nacb  welcbem  sieb  eine  Spracbe  dieser  Familie  oder  ein  Zwcig  ibrcr 
Spracben  von  den  andcm  unterscbeidet,  und  bat  diesem  Gcsetze  den 
Namen  "Grimm's  Gesctz  fiir  Sudafrika"  ertbeilt.  Er  wies  nacb, 
dass  sieb  die  besagten  Spracben  in  einem  boberen  Grade  von 
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emander  nnterscheiden,  als  die  teutonischen  yon  denen  des  neu- 

lateiiiischen  Zweiges  der  arischcn  Eamilie.    £r  zeigte  zuglcich,  dass 

die  grossere   Menge  der  Worter,   obwohl  dem  Ursprunge   nach 

identisch,  durch  das  G^setz  der  Euphonie,  das  ihre  Form  geandert, 

ein  ganz  Yerschiedenes  Aussehcn  erhalten  habe.    Auch  die  grammat- 

isehen  Fonnen  sind  so  verschieden,  dass  die  Ama-Xosa,  gewohnlich 

Kafir  genannt,  und  die  Bechuana  sich  nicbt  verstandigen  konnen, 

obgleich  beide  dem  siidlicben  Zweige  der  Familie  angeboren.     In 

ibiem  Nebenzweige,  namlicb  in  der  Kafirland-Spracbe,  finden  sich 

drei  Terschiedene  8cbnalzlaute,  eine  Eigentbiimlicbkeit,  welcbeobne 

Zweifel  von  den  benacbbarten  Hottentotten  berriibrt ;  andererseits 

gilt  die  besagte  Spraebe  fiir  die  reinste  und  am  wenigsten  von 

tremden  Einfliissen  beriibrte  in  dieser  Familie. 

Wenn  wir  bedenken,  dass  ein  sebr  bedeutender  Tbeil  des  der 
genannten  Familie  angeborigen  Spracbfeldes  nur  sebr  unvollkommen 
Oder  gar  nicbt  erforscbt,  und  dass  unsere  Kcnntniss  desselben  in 
fortwabrendem  Zunebmen  begriffen  ist,  so  kann  eine  Classification 
nur  als  vorlaufig  bezeicbnet  werden,  und  ist  so  einzuricbten,  dass  sie 
eine  bedeutende  Erweiterung  zulasst.  Die  geeignetste  Eintbeilung 
besteht  in  drei  auf  geograpbiscber  Basis  anzunebmenden  Haupt- 
zweigen,  welche  in  Nebenzweige  eingetbeilt  werden,  so  zwar,  dass 
sich  die  von  Missionaren  und  Reisenden  neu  entdeckten  Spracben 
anreihen  lassen.  Diese  drie  Hauptzweige  sind  i.  der  siidlicbe,  2. 
derostliche,  3.  der  westlicbe. 

Den  siidlicben  Zweig  bat  Bleek  in  drei  Nebenzweige  getbeilt, 
namlicb  i)  Kafir-Land,  2)  Becbuana-Land,  3)  Tekeza.  Im  ersten 
dieser  Nebenzweige  baben  wir  die  beriibmte  Spracbe  der  Ama-Xosa 
oder  Kafir  und  der  Ama-Zulu.  Hier  eingescblossen  sind  nocb 
andere  Stamme,  die  Ama-Ponda,  die  Ama-Fingu,  Ama-Zwazi, 
Ma-Tab^le,  Ma-Kalala,  die  berrscbenden  Klassen  in  Umzila's  Land 
und  die  zerstreuten  Banden  der  Ma-Viti  oder  Wa-Tuta,  unter 
mancben  andem  Namen  nordlicb  vom  Zambesi  bekannt.  Die  beiden 
gTo«is<?n  Spracben  dieses  Nebenzweiges  sind  genau  bekannt  und,  auf 
Veranlassung  der  grossen  cnglischen  and  amerikaniscben  Missions- 
Gcsellscbaften,  zu  einer  ausgedebnten  Literatur  grammatiscber  und 
rtligioser  Werke  imd  Erzichungs-Scbriften  verwendct  worden. 
Die  Namen  der  bier  zu  crwiibnenden  Scbriftsteller  sind  Scbreuder 
(aus  Norwegen),  Grant,  Colcnso,  Pcrrin,  Bonatz,  Dobne,  Roberts, 
ik)yce,  Davis  und  Appleyard.  Yiele  ibrcr  Schriften  baben 
classiscben  Wertb. 

Der  Be-Cbuana-Nebenzweig  umscbliesst  die  Spracben  der  Mebr- 
zabl  3 oner  gewaltig  grossen  Bevolkorung  im  Innern  Afrikas, 
siidlicb  vom  Wendekreise  des  Stoinbocks;  sie  ist  vermengt  mit 
BuRcbmannem  und  aus  Miscblingcn  bestebendcn  Yolksstiimmen. 
Das  Drackenburg-Gebirge  trennt  sie  von  den  Kafim.  Sudlicb 
reichen  sie  bis  an  den  Orangefluss,  westlicb  bis  an  die  Kalabari- 
Wiiste  und  nordlicb  bis  an  den  See  Nganii.      Si  baben  sicb  in 
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Folge  ihrer  Macht  Volksstammc  unterworfcn,  welche  andem 
Familien  angehorcn.  Einer  ihrer  eigenen  Stamme  hat  seine 
Erobeningen  bis  iiber  den  Zambesi  ausgedehnt  und  bildet  da  die 
herrschende  Klasse.  Andere  Stamme  zwischen  dem  Limpopo  und 
dem  Zambesi  nehmen  unter  Zulu-Eroberem  als  Horige  eine 
untergeordnete  Stellung  ein.  Ehe  eine  regelmassige  Landschan 
vorgenommen  wird,  liisst  sich  die  Vertheilung  der  Kebenzweige 
dieses  Zweiges  nicht  genau  bestimmen.  Von  ostlichen  Bc-Chii£na- 
Stiimmen  kennen  wir  die  Be-Suto,  Ma-Kol61o,  Ma-Rutze,  Ma-Konda 
und  andere.  Von  westlichcn  Bechuana  sind  bekannt  die  Ba-Bolung, 
Ba-Thlapi,  Ba-Mangwato  und  andere.  Die  Kenntniss  ihrer  Sprachen 
verdanken  wir  Brown,  Moffat,  Eredoux,  Archbell  und  Casalis;  in 
denselben  sind  TJebersetzungen  der  Heiligen  Schrift  und  zahlreiche 
Werke  fUr  Erziehung  so  wie  von  religiosem  Inhalte  gedrackt 
worden. 

An  dem  dritten  Nebenzweig  "  Tekeza "  ist  festzuhalten  auf 
Bleeks  Autoritiit  hin,  welche  durch  die,  von  Friedrich  Miiller 
angenommene,  Classification  unterstiitzt  wird.  Diese  Annahme 
griindet  sich  auf  ein  bcmerkenswerthes  sprachlichcs  Fhanomen, 
welches  in  der  Rede  gewisser  Stamme  nordlich  vom  Zulu-Lande 
und  bei  den  Ma-Tonga  und  den  Ma-Hloega  in  dem,  der  Dclagoa-Bai 
zunachst  gelegenen,  Inlande  sich  zeigt.  Ob  sich  diese  Classifi- 
cation wird  halten  lassen,  schcint  zweifelhaft.  So  weit  unsere 
Erfahrung  geht,  sprechen  die  herrschenden  Rassen  Zulu  und  die 
beherrschten  Suto. 

Was  man  vom  ostlichen  Zweige  der  Bantu-Familio  weiss,  riihrt 
von  Engliindem  und  Amcrikanem  her.  Wir  warten  auf  die  Er- 
Rcheinung  deutscher  Gelehrten  unter  den  Sprachen  diescr  Region. 
Im  Laufe  der  nachsten  f iinfundzwanzig  Jalire  wird  sich  hicr  eine 
reiche  Emte  von  Material  anhiiufen.  Die  Grenze  des  Feldes  lasst 
sich  mit  Bestimmtheit  angeben ;  aber  es  ist  jungfraulicher  Boden. 
Ich  babe  die  Verantwortung  auf  mich  genommen,  demselben  eine 
dreifache  Theilung  zu  geben. 

1 .  Das  untere  Stromgebiet  des  Zambesi ; 

2.  Zanzibar  und  das  umliegende  Land  nordlich  vom  See  Nyasa, 
wo  die  Wasserscheide  dem  Indischen  Ocean  zugewandt  ist ; 

3.  Das  Flussgebiet  der  Binnenseen  Victoria  ^yanza,  und  Tan- 
ganyika. 

Das  Stromgebiet  des  Zambesi  umfasst  eine  Anzahl  Sprachen, 
welche  von  Stammen  gesprochen  werden,  die  mit  den  englischen 
Missionaren  in  Beriihrung  kommen.  Wir  horen  stets  von  neuen, 
bisher  unbekannten  Sprachen  dieser  Region.  Die  Sprachwissen- 
schaft  hat  nur  sehr  wenig  gewonnen  in  Folge  der  mehr  als 
zweihundertjahrigen  Besetzung  des  Landes  durch  die  Fortugiesen. 
Die  Grenzen  dieses  Nebenzweiges  sind  nach  Norden  eine  imaginare 
Linie  bis  zum  See  Nyasa  und  dariiber  hinaus  bis  zum  See 
Bangweolo ;  nach  Westen  bis  zu  den  Grenzen  des  Konigreichs  der 
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Ma-Ratze  Mobunda,  welche  Suto  sprechen  ;  nach  Siiden  bis  zn 
den  Grenzen  des  Konigreichs  Umzila,  wo  Zulu  und  Suto 
ge«prochen  werden.  In  Anbetracht  des  sparlichen  Materials  ist 
alles  dieses  nur  als  proyisoiisch  und  als  ein  Anfang  zu  betrachten, 
die  Namen  der  Sprachen  zu  sammeln,  iiber  deren  Dasein  kein 
Zweifel  waltet.  Nur  durch  bestandige,  den  Bericbten  der 
BeiBoiden  und  Missionare  zugewandte  Aufmerksamkeit,  lassen 
nch  hier  Fortscbritte  macben ;  es  ist  aber  der  wissenschaftlicbe 
Charakter  der  von  den  Missionaren  ausgebenden  Bericbte  von 
nngleicb  hoberem  Wertbe,  als  der,  welcben  wir  gelegentlicben 
Notizen  gewobnlicber  Reisenden  beimessen  konnen.  Obne  letztere 
der  Ungenauigkeit  zeihen  zu  wollen,  konnen  wir  docb  nicbt  umbin 
zu  bemerken,  dass  sie  bisber  fiir  die  Wissenscbaft  von  geringer 
Bedeutung  gewesen.  Erebman  und  Krapf  baben  nacb  den  Angaben 
ones  Wanderers  ein  Worterbucb  der  Spracbe  am  See  Nyasa 
znsammengestellt ;  andererseits  aber  besitzen  wir  im  Druck  kleine 
wertbvolle  Abbandlungcn  von  Missionaren,  8ammlungen  entbaltend 
aus  dem  Munde  des  Volkes  am  Nyasa,  von  den  Nyanja,  Makua, 
Eonde  und  den  Yao.  "Wir  baben  ausserdem  nocb  Wortersamm- 
lungen. 

Bie  Wobnsitze  der  Stamme  werden  nacb  und  nacb  bestinmit. 

Ber  andere  Nebenzweig,  namlicb  der  Zanzibars,  erstreckt  sicb 
Budbcb  vom  Kap  Delgado  langs  der  Kiiste  bin,  bis  zu  den  Grenzen 
der  Galla  von  der  bamitiscben  Gruppe,  und  zu  den  Kwafi  und 
Masai  von  der  nubiscb-fulabiscben  Gruppe.  Hier  eingescblossen 
sind  aucb  alle  Inseln  an  der  Kiiste,  ausserdem  die  Gruppe  der 
Komoro-Inseln ;  docb  Madagtiscar  ist  auf  der  Spracben-Karte 
Afrikas  weggclassen  worden,  da  es  cinem  andem  Spracben-System 
angehort.  JJie  bcrrscbende  Spracbe  ist  das  Swabili,  die  Kiisten- 
spmcbe.  Die  Structur  dersclben  ist  Bantu,  aber  ganz  und  gar 
Tom  Arabiscben  durcbdningen.  Sic  wird  bauptsiicblicb  von  Ma- 
home<lanem  geredet,  wolcbe  einigc  Bildung  besitzen ;  den  Bewcis 
fiir  die  letztere  liefert  ihre  arabiscbe  Scbreibart.  P's  ist  die  Lingua 
franca  des  iistlicbon  Afrikas,  und  unsere  grossen  Entdecker  baben 
in  der  Kegel  mit  Hiilfe  dieser  Spracbe,  welcbe  mit  alien  anderen, 
die  wir  kennen,  verwandt  ist,  ibre  Aufgaben  gelost. 

Wir  besitzen  Skizzen  elementariscbcn  Inbalts,  ausserdem  TJeber- 
pctzungen  und  Worterbiicber .  des  Nyika,  Pokomo,  Sbambdla, 
Bondei,  Kamba,  Zaramo,  Gindo  und  Angazidja,  cbenso  die 
zicmlicb  vage  Mozambiscbc  AVortcrsammlung,  die  Peters  aus 
Berlin  geliefert  und  Bleek  berausgegeben. 

Der  dritte  Nebenzweig,  namlicb  der  der  Flussgebiete  des  Vic- 
toria Kyanza  und  des  Tanganyika  bietet  ein  vielversprecbendes 
Feld  die  obcren  Gewasser  des  Nils  und  des  Kongo  umfasscnd. 
Zwei  bedeutende  protestantiscbe  Missionen  und  eine  riimiscb- 
katholische  in  zwei  Abtbeilungen  baben  diese  Region  besetzt. 
Vennittelst  einer  Kettc  von  Stationen  ist  cine  Yerbindung  von 
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Zanzibar  aus  mit  bciden  Seen  hergestellt.  Eine  zweite  Boute  ut 
nach  dem  Tanf^anyika  iiber  den  Sec  Nyasa  vorp:e8chlagen.  Dieses 
wunderbare  Untemebmcn  ist  dcr  Erfolg  dee  Missions-Eifers,  dea 
Henry  Stanley's  AufForderung  hervorrief.  Ist  nun  schon  so  viel 
in  fiinf  Jabren  gescheben,  was  diirfen  wir  da  niebt  von  dca 
nacbsten  fiinfundzwanzig  erwarten  ?  Der  cngliscbe  Handel  wird 
sicb  bald  auf  den  Wegen  entwickeln,  welcbe  engliscbe  Missionare 
angebabnt,  Engliinder  und  Amerikaner  erforscbt  baben.  Jeder 
von  dort  eingesandte  Bericbt  entbiilt  Worterverzeichnisfie  irgend 
einer  neuen  Spracbe  und  Anzeigen,  dass  an  Uebersetzungen  der 
Bibel  und  an  Elementarscbriften  gcarbeitct  werdc.  Druckpressen 
werden  vcrlangt,  und  das  Standard-alpbabet  des  Herm  Lepsius 
wird  f  iir  Spracbformen  vorwandt,  von  deren  Dasein  man  vor  einigen 
Jabren  nocb  nicbts  wusste.  Fiir  eine  solcbe  Entwicklung  lasst 
sicb  kein  Ziel  abseben.  Bereits  ist  das  Manuscript  einer  Gram- 
matik  der  Spracbe  von  Ganda,  dem  Hofe  des  Kiinigs  Mtesa,  mir 
zur  Bogutachtung  vorgelegt  worden ;  es  wird  nocb  diescn  Herbet 
zum  Drucko  gelangen.  Ebenso  stebt  zu  erwarten  ein  Tbeil  der 
beiligen  Scbrift  in  der  Spracbe  vom  See  Tanganyika. 

Die  westlicbe  Grt^nze  dieses  ^'ebenzweiges  lasst  sicb  bestimmen, 
indcm  man  eine  imaginiire  Linie  von  Niangwe  am  Kongo  siidwarts 
nacb  dom  See  Bangweolo  zicbt.  AViibrend  uns  Worterverzeiclmisae 
von  den  Spracben  der  grossen  Volksstamme  zugeben,  deren  Namen 
wie  aus  einem  Feenmarcben  an  unse?  Obr  klingen,  werden  diese 
Namen  an  den  f idr  sie  freigelassenen  Stellen  verzeicbnet  werden,  und 
der  grosse  fiir  uns  leere  Raum  des  ostlicben  Afrikas  im  siidlicben 
Wendekreis  wird  nacb  imd  nach  seine  Ausfiillung  erbalten,  denn, 
wie  bei  Besprechung  des  nacbsten  Zweiges  zu  erseben  ist,  werden 
die  Erforscber  vom  Westen  aus  bald  Nyangwe  und  die  Hauptstadt 
des  Cazembe  am  See  Moero  erreicben. 

Der  westli(ibe  Zweig  der  Bantu-Familie  begreift  die  westlicbe 
Halfte  des  siidtropiscben  Afrikas  in  sicb,  von  dem  Namaqua-Land 
der  Hottentotten-Gruppe  an  im  Siiden  bis  zu  den  Cameroon-Bergen 
im  Nonlen.  Nordlicb  wird  dieser  Zweig  von  der  Neger-Begion 
durcb  ungewisse  Grenzcn  eines  unerforscbten  Landes  gescbiedcn. 
Es  ist  bemerkenswertb,  dass  einige  der  Abstammung  nach  den 
Negem  angeborige  Stamme  Bantu-Spracben  reden. 

Im  Osten  liegt  der  ungebeure  Raum  des  unerforscbten  mittlercn 
Afrikas,  an  beiden  Ufem  des  Kongo,  wo  kricgeriBche  Wilde  und 
Kanibalen  hausen. 

Der  besagte  westlicbe  Zweig  theilt  sicb  in  drei  Nebenzweige. 
I )  Die  portugiesische  Niederlassung  Angola  mit  dem  was  dazu  ge- 
hort ;  ausscrdem  das  Land  siidlicb  bis  an  die  Grenzcn  des  Namaqua- 
Landes.  2)  Das  Stromgebiet  des  unteren  Kongo.  3)  Das  Strom- 
gebiet  des  Ogowai-Gabiin  und  das  Land  nonlwarts  bis  an  die 
Cameroons.  Dieser  ganze  Zweig  bietet  ein  hofhiungsreiches  Eeld 
fiir  die  Eorschung,  da  ein  sebr  reges  Leben  langs  der  ganzen  Kiiste 
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berrsclit,  in  Folge  der  Gegenwart  englischer/franzosischer,  deutscher, 
portugieascher,  spanischer  und  amerikanisclier  Besucher,  welche 
doit  venchiedene  Zwecke  verfolgen. 

In  dem  ersten  der  genannten  Nebenzweige  finden  wir  die  Herero- 

Sprache,  deren  Kenntniss  wir  Herm  Hahn  verdanken,  iind  das 

5donga  Ton   Ova-Mpo,  welches  im   Siiden  des  Plusses   Cun^ne 

Ton  Yolksstammen  geredet  wird,  welche  dem  Namen  nach  unter 

enf^iflcher  Botmassigkeit  stehen.     Nordlich   yon  dem  erwahnten 

Flnsse,  in  der  portugiesischen  I^iederlassung,    begegnet  man  der 

Bimda-Sprache.     Fur  diese  haben  wir  das  Worterbuch  und  die 

GnunTnatik  des  Capuciners  Cannecattim,  verofPentlicht  in  Lissabon 

L  J.  1504 ;  auch  die  Grammatik  des  Pedro  de  Diaz  1677.     Wie  es 

scheint,  erstreckt  sich  diese  Sprache  iiber  ein  weites  Gebiet ;  doch 

berichten  spatere  Reisende  von  dem  Dasein  einer  andem  Sprache, 

welche  in  Bihe  gesprochen  werde.   Von  jenseits  der  portugiesischen 

Grenze  kommen  uns  andere  Namen  z\\ :  so  haben  iins  Pogge  iind 

Bachner,  welche  bis  nach  Kabebe,  der  Hauptstadt  des  Muata  Yanvo 

Tordrangen,  andere  Namen,  aber  sehr  wenig  Verlassliches  berichtet. 

Der  I^ebenzweig  des  Kongo  enthalt  den  Keim  zu  weiteren  Ent- 

deckungen.     Missionare  und  Frforscher  dringen  nach  und  nach  den 

Fiurn  auf warts  zu  dem  Stanley  Pool.    Das  Kongosprache  wird  uns 

durch  eine  Grammatik  von  Brucciottus  erleichtert,  welche  7659  in 

Bom  im  Druck  erschien.   Moglicherweise  bekommen  wir  im  Yerlauf 

einiger  Jahre  Dampfbote,   welche   dann   von   Stanley  Pool  nach 

Nyangwe  fahren,  und  da  werden  wir  viele  neue  Sprachen  kenncn 

lemen.     Wir  sehen  mit  Zuversicht  einem  in  der  nachsten  Zeit  zu 

erwartenden  Berichte  iiber  die  im  Strom  gebiete  des  Kongo,  westlich 

von  Stanley  Pool,  herrschenden  Dialekte  so  wie  Bibeliibersetzungen 

entgegen.     Von  diesem  Nebenzweig,    der   so  voU   von   unsichem 

Versprechungen  ist,  und  keine   Frucht  tragt,   welche   unter   der 

Pflege  moderncr  Bildung  reift,  gehen  wir  nach  Norden  iiber  zu  dem 

Nebenzweig  des  Strom gebietes  des  Ogowai-Gabun,  wo  wir  mehreren 

genau  bostimmtcn  Sprachen  begegnen,  welche  durch  Arbeiten  von 

hervorragemlem  Veniienste  zuganglich  geworden.    Diese  gewahren 

einen  vollstandigen  Einblick  in  die  Natur  der  Sprachen,  welche  den 

Pongwe,   den   Dualla,    den   Kele   und  den  Bewohnem   der   Insel 

Fernando  Po  eigenthiimlich  sind.    Wir  besitzen  da  von  gute  zweck- 

mJissige  Grammatiken,  Uebersetzungen  von  Theilen  der  Bibel  und 

.sehr  viele  kleinere  Schriften,  die  im  Laufe  einer  langen  Reihe  von 

Jahren  von  englischen   und  amerikanischen   Missioniiren  vcrfasst 

worden  sind. 

Wir  kommen  jetzt,  zufolge  unserer  Eintheilung  der  Sprachen 
Afrikas,  zu  der  sechsten  und  Ictzten  Gruppe,  namlich  zu  der  der 
Hottentotten  und  Buschmanner. 

Vom  Norden  her  von  machtigeren  Stiimmen  nach  dem  aussersten 
Siiden  gedriingt,  und  nur  durch  die  Ankunft  der  Engliinder  in  der 
2i^iederlassung  am    Kap,    sowie   durch   die   menschenfreundlichen 
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Zanzibar  ans  mit  beiden  Seen  hcrgcstellt.  Eine  zweite  Boute  ui 
nach  dem  Tanganyika  iiber  den  See  Nyasa  vorgeschlagen.  Dieses 
wunderbare  TJntcmehmen  ist  der  Erfolg  des  Missions-Eifers,  dea 
Henry  Stanley's  Aufforderung  hervorrief.  Ist  nun  scbon  so  viel 
in  fiinf  Jahren  geschehen,  was  diirfen  wir  da  nicht  von  den 
nachsten  f iinfundzwanzig  erwarten  ?  Der  englische  Handel  wird 
sich  bald  auf  den  Wegen  entwickeln,  welche  englische  Missionare 
angebahnt,  Englander  und  Amerikaner  erforscht  haben.  Jeder 
von  dort  eingesandte  Bericht  enthiilt  Worterverzeichnisfie  irgend 
einer  neuen  Sprache  und  Anzeigcn,  dass  an  Ucbersetzungen  der 
Bibel  und  an  Elementarschriften  gearbeitct  werde.  Druckpressen 
werden  verlangt,  und  das  Standard-alphabet  des  Herm  Lepsius 
wird  f iir  Sprachformen  verwandt,  von  deren  Dasein  man  vor  einigen 
Jahren  noch  nichts  wusste.  Fiir  eine  solehe  Entwicklung  lasst 
sich  kein  Ziel  absehen.  Bereits  ist  das  Manuscript  eincr  Gram- 
matik  der  Sprache  von  Ganda,  dem  Hofe  des  Konigs  Mtesa,  mir 
zur  Begutachtung  vorgelegt  worden ;  es  wird  noch  diescn  Herbet 
zum  Drucke  gclangen.  Ebenso  steht  zu  erwarten  ein  Theil  der 
heiligen  Schrift  in  dor  Sprache  vom  See  Tanganyika. 

Die  westliche  Grenze  dieses  >«'ebenzweiges  lasst  sich  bestimmen, 
indem  man  eine  imaginare  Linie  von  JNiangwe  am  Kongo  siidwarts 
nach  dem  See  Bangweolo  zicht.  Wiihrend  uns  Worterverzeiclmisae 
von  den  Sprachen  der  grossen  Volksstamme  zugehen,  deren  Namen 
wie  aus  einem  Feenmiirchen  an  unse?  Ohr  klingen,  werden  diese 
Namen  an  den  fiir  sie  freigelassenen  Stellen  verzeichnet  werden,  und 
der  grosse  fiir  uns  leere  Eaum  des  ostlichen  Afrikas  im  siidlichen 
Wendekreis  wird  nach  imd  nach  seine  Ausf  iillung  erhalten,  denn, 
wie  bei  Besprechung  des  nachsten  Zweiges  zu  ersehen  ist,  werden 
die  Erforscher  vom  Westen  aus  bald  Nyangwe  und  die  Hauptstadt 
des  Cazembe  am  See  Moero  erreichen. 

Der  westliche  Zweig  der  Bantu-Familie  begreift  die  westliche 
Hiilfte  des  siidtropischen  Afrikas  in  sich,  von  dem  l^amdqua-Land 
der  Hottentotten-Gruppe  an  im  Siiden  bis  zu  den  Cameroon-Bergen 
im  Nonlen.  Nordlich  wird  dieser  Zweig  von  der  Neger-Begion 
durch  ungewisse  Grenzen  eines  unerforschten  Landes  geschicden. 
Es  ist  bemerkenswerth,  dass  einige  der  Abstammung  nach  den 
Negem  angehorige  Stamme  Bantu-Sprachen  reden. 

Im  Osten  liegt  der  ungeheure  Raum  des  unerforschten  mittleren 
Afrikas,  an  beiden  Ufem  des  Kongo,  wo  kriegerische  Wilde  und 
Kanibalen  hausen. 

Der  besagte  westliche  Zweig  theilt  sich  in  drei  Nebenzweige. 
I )  Die  portugiesische  Niederlassung  Angola  mit  dem  was  dazu  ge- 
hort ;  ausserdem  das  Land  siidlich  bis  an  die  Grenzen  des  Namiqua- 
Landes.  2)  Das  Stromgebiet  des  unteren  Kongo.  3)  Das  Strom- 
gebiet  des  Ogowai-Gabun  und  das  Land  noitlwarts  bis  an  die 
Cameroons.  Dieser  ganze  Zweig  bietet  ein  hofPnungsrciches  Feld 
fiir  die  Forschung,  da  ein  sehr  reges  Leben  langs  der  ganzen  Kiiste 
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berrsclit,  in  Folge  der  Gegenwart  englischer/franzosischer,  deutscher, 
portagiesischer,  spanischer  und  amerikanischer  Besucher,  welche 
doit  Tenchiedene  Zwecke  verfolgen. 

In  dem  ersten  der  genannten  Nebenzweige  finden  wir  die  Herero- 

Sprache,  deren  KenntniBs  wir  Herm  Hahn  verdanken,  und  das 

Ndonga  von    Ova-Mpo,  welches  im   Siiden  des  Plusses   Cun^ne 

Ton  Yolksstammen  geredet  wird,  welche  dem  Namen  nach  unter 

en^ischer  Botmassigkeit  stehen.     Nordlich   von  dem   erwahnten 

Flnsse,  in  der  portugiesischen  Niederlassung,   begegnet  man  der 

Bunda-Sprache.     Fur  diese  haben  wir  das  Worterbuch  und  die 

Gnunmatik  des  Capuciners  Cannecattim,  verofPentlicht  in  Lissabon 

L  J.  1504;  auch  die  Grammatik  des  Pedro  de  Diaz  1677.     Wie  es 

scheint,  erstreckt  sich  diese  Sprache  iiber  ein  weites  Gebiet ;  doch 

beriehten  spatere  Reisende  Ton  dem  Dasein  einer  andem  Sprache, 

welche  in  Bihe  gesprochen  werde.   Von  jenseits  der  portugiesischen 

Grenze  kommen  uns  andere  Namen  zu :  so  haben  uns  Pogge  und 

Bachner,  welche  bis  nach  Kabebe,  der  Hauptstadt  des  Muata  Yanvo 

TOidrangen,  andere  Namen,  aber  sehr  wenig  Yerlassliches  berichtet. 

Der  Nebenzweig  des  Kongo  enthalt  den  Keim  zu  weiteren  Ent- 

deckungen.     Missioniire  und  £rforscher  dringen  nach  und  nach  den 

Flufls  auf warts  zu  dem  Stanley  Pool.    Das  Kongosprache  wird  uns 

dnrch  eine  Grammatik  yon  Brucciottus  erleichtert,  welche  1659  in 

Bom  im  Druck  erschien.   Moglicherweise  bekommen  wir  im  Verlauf 

einiger  Jahre  Dampfbote,   welche   dann  von   Stanley  Pool  nach 

Nyangwe  fahren,  und  da  werden  wir  viele  neue  Sprachen  kennen 

lemen.     Wir  sehen  mit  Zuversicht  einem  in  der  nachsten  Zeit  zu 

erwartenden  Berichte  iiber  die  im  Strom gebiete  des  Kongo,  westlich 

von  Stanley  Pool,  herrschenden  Dialekte  so  wie  Bibeliibersetzungen 

entgegen.     Von  diesem  Nebenzweig,    der   so  voll   von   unsicht^rn 

Verspreehungen  ist,  und  keine   Frucht  tragt,   welche   unter   der 

Pflege  moderncr  Bildung  reift,  gehen  wir  nach  Norden  iiber  zu  dem 

Xebenzweig  des  Stromgebietes  des  Ogowai-Gabun,  wo  wir  mehreren 

genau  bestimmteu  Sprachen  begegnen,  welche  durch  Arbeiten  von 

hervorragendem  Verdienste  zuganglich  geworden.    Diese  gewiihren 

einen  voUstandigen  Einblick  in  die  Natur  der  Sprachen,  welche  den 

Pongwe,   den   Dualla,    den   Kele   und  den  Bewohnem   der   Insel 

Fernando  Po  eigenthiimlich  sind.    Wir  besitzen  davon  gute  zweck- 

massige  Grammatiken,  Uebersetzungen  von  Theilen  der  Bibel  und 

sehr  viele  kleinere  Schriften,  die  im  Laufe  einer  Ian  gen  Reihe  von 

Jahren  von  englischen   und  amerikanischen   Missioniiren  verfasst 

worden  sind. 

Wir  kommen  jetzt,  zufolge  unserer  Eintheilung  der  Sprachen 
Afrikas,  zu  der  scehsten  und  letzten  Gruppe,  niimlich  zu  der  der 
Hottentotten  und  Buschmiinner. 

Yom  Norden  her  von  miichtigeren  Stiimmen  nach  dem  aussersten 
Siiden  gedrangt,  und  nur  durch  die  Ankunft  der  Engliinder  in  der 
^'iederlassung  am    Kap,    sowie   durch   die   menschenfreundlichen 
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Bemiihungen  englischer  und  deutscher  Missionare  vom  Untergang 
gerettet,  finden  sich  hier  diese  beiden  Ueberreste  friiherer  Bevolk- 
erung.  Sie  stehen  in  kcinerlei  Verwandtschaft  zu  einander  oder 
zu  dcr  Bantu-Familie  und  sind  an  Farbe  und  Korperbildnng 
durchaus  verachieden.  Wie  wir  schon  friiher  erwahnt,  gchoren  nach 
dor  Ansicht  einiger  namhaften  Gelehrten,  die  Hottentotten,  welche 
die  erste  Sondergruppe  ausmachen,  zu  der  hamitischen  Grappe, 
wahrend  die  Buschmanner  offenbar  der  TJeberrest  von  Ureinwohn- 
em  sind.  Spuren  von  solchen  finden  sich  an  vielen  andem  Orten 
des  afrikanischen  Erdtheils.  Bei  zunehmender  Kcnntniss  wird  es 
vielleicbt  moglich,  nach  sorgfal tiger  Vergleichung,  eine  Gruppe 
von  Ureinwohnem  zu  bilden,  als  Ueberbleibsel  von  Bcwohnem, 
welche  zu  einem  Helotenthum  oder  zu  einem  Zustande  von  Ver- 
wildening  und  Verworfenheit  herabsanken.  Die  Hottentotten  oder 
Koikoi  sind  zu  bekannt,  um  hier  eingehend  besprochen  zu  warden. 
Es  finden  sich  unter  denselben  vier  Dialekte :  i )  Das  Nama  oder 
Namaqua,  dcr  rcinste  dieser  Dialekte ;  2 )  Das  Korana  am  Orange- 
Fluss;  3)  Der  Dialckt  der  im  Osten  zerstreuten  Stammc;  4)  Der- 
jcnige  Dialckt,  welcher  von  den  Hottentotten  in  der  Nahe  der 
Kapstadt  gesprochcn  wird.  Ausserdem  gehiiren  hieher  die  Griqua 
und  andere  aus  Mischlingen  bestchende  Stamme  ;  sie  sind  mit 
Holliindem  der  Sprache  und  dem  Blute  nach  vermengt.  Ueber 
die  Sprache,  die  nicht  mehr  lange  andauem  kann,  sind  vielo 
vortrcffliche  Arbeiten  von  Missionaren  verfasst  worden.  Sie  hat 
vier  Schnalzlaute. 

Die  zweite  Sondergruppe  ist  die  der  Buschmanner  oder  San. 
Ihr  niedriger  Wuclis,  ihre  Blodigkcit  und  Furchtsamkeit  mahnen 
sofort  an  andere  zwerghafte  Stamme,  deren  Dasein  in  andem 
Theilen  dieses  Festlandos  ausser  Zweifel  steht.  Sie  leben  in 
zerstreuten  Gruppen  in  Be-Chuana  und  Damara-Land,  auch  ander- 
warts.  Man  hat  verschicdene  erfolgreiche  Versuche  gemacht, 
ihre  Sprache  und  ihre  Sagen  zu  erkunden.  Ihre  bekannten  sechs 
Schnalzlaute  sind  eine  hochst  interessante  Eigenthiimlichkeit. 

Es  miichte  denen,  welche  sich  mit  dem  tJrsprung  dor  Spraoho 
beschaftigen,  zu  rathen  sein,  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  zu  verziehen, 
bis  alle  Sprachformen  Airikas  gosammelt,  untcrsucht  und  dercn 
Fhaenomeno  erklart  sind. 

Manche  Sprachformen  sind  wie  Blatter  verweht,  und,  diirfen 
wir  gewissen  Berichten  Glauben  schenken,  so  giebt  es  manche,  die 
noch  im  Werden  sind.  Der  Structur  und  dem  Organismus  einer 
Sprache  ist  eine  merkwiirdige  Leben skraft  eigen,  aber  die  Worter 
sind  vielfaltigem  Wechsel  unterworfen.  Auch  ersehen  wir  aus 
den  Sprachen  Afrikas,  dass  ein  sehr  complicierter  Sprachorganis- 
mus  mit  einem  Zustande  sehr  wenig  entwickelter  Civilisation 
vereinbar  ist,  und  dass  die  Sprachen  der  Wilden  nicht  nothwen- 
dig  das  Geprage  der  Einfachheit  tragen ;  femer  dass  der  Organismus 
der  Wort-  und  Satzbildung  diescn  Wilden  von  selbst  gekommeOi 
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vnd  dass  sie  nicht  anders  batten  reden  konncn,  batten  sie  selbst 
den  Vereucb  gemacbt  anders  zu  reden. 

Es  ist  fiir  micb  ebenso  wobl  eine  Ebre  als  ein  Vergniigen,  in 
einer  deutscben  Versammlung  meine  Anerkennung  der  grosaen 
Veidienste  auszusprecben,  welcbe  sicb  deutscbe  Gelebrsamkeit 
urn  Afrika  erworben  bat,  und  auf  die  grossen  Hoffnungen  binzu- 
weisen,  mit  welcben  man  ibren  ziikiinftigen  Leistungen  entgegen- 
neht.  Bnrcb  die  Kraft  und  Energie,  womit  das  engliscbe  Volk 
die  Versucbe  fortsetzte,  welcbe  die  Portugiesen  eingestellt  batten, 
ist  fiir  Afrikas  Osten,  Westen  and  Siiden  das  Tbor  Europas  geiiffnet 
▼onien.  Die  Englander  baben  weder  die  Anrautb  und  Leicbtigkeit 
des  zierlicben  franzosiscben  Volkea,  nocb  besitzen  sie  die  solide 
und  tiefe  (xelebrsamkeit  der  Deutscben  ;  sie  sind  aber  praktiscb, 
kraftvoll  und  eigenwillig.  Fiir  sie  ist  das  Kameel  ein  Lasttbier, 
bestimmt  Baumwollballen  und  Bibeln  zu  tragen.  Ein  Volksstamm 
ist  fiir  sie  ein  Haufen  Manner  und  Frauen,  welcbe  mit  der  besagten 
BaumwoUe  zu  bekleiden  und  mit  den  Bibeln  zu  bekebren  sind. 
Sprachen  werden  erlemt  und  Biicber  in  denselben  verfasst  zu 
praktiscben  Zwecken,  obne  irgend  romantiscbes  oder  wissen- 
scbaftlicbes  Interesse. 

Es  tiifPt  sicb  gliicklicb,  dass  die  Deutscben  Arbeiten,  wie  das 

Verfassen  von  Grammatiken,  das  Uebersetzen  der  Bibel  und  bei- 

laufig  aucb  die  Emcbtung  selbststandiger  Missionen  iibemehmen. 

Zum  Studieren  bat  in  der  Kegel  der  Englander  nicbt  die  Zeit. 

Ak  icb  vor  vierzig  Jabren  zum  ersten  Male  nacb  Indien  reiste, 

traf  icb  Lepsius  bei  der  grossen  Pyi'amide,  und  erbielt  dort  den 

ersten   Unterricbt  in  der  Hieroglyphen-Scbrift.      Der  beriibmte 

Gelehrte  malte  gerade  eine  Hieroglj-pbon-Inscbrift  zum   Rubme 

Preussens   iiber  den   Ein  gang   der    Pyramide.      Seitdem   bat   das 

Stillleben  des  Museums  und  der  Universitiit   ibn   in   den   Stand 

gesetzt,   bedeutende  wissonsebaftlicbe    Scbiitze  aufzubiiufen,  un- 

verpingliehe    monumentale  Werke   zu   vercitfentlicben,    und   eine 

Tiefe  zu  ergriinden,  zu  welcber  bis  dabin  kein  Senkblei  gereicbt 

hatte.      Wiibrend  dieser  Zeit  war  icb  bei  der  Erweiterung  der 

brittiscben   Herrscbaft    in    Indien    thiitig,    war    gegenwiirtig    in 

grossen    Seblacbten,  balf   grosse    Provinzen  regieren,   und  bisber 

unbeziibmbare  Kassen  an  eine  feste,  docb  milde  Ilegierungsweise 

pewobnen,  mit  eiscmer  Hand  in  einem  Handscbuh  von  Sammet, 

mit  otfner,  entscbiedener,  docb  nicht  der  Tbeilnabme  entbebrender, 

Keile.     So  mangolte  dem  Englander,  vor  der  Ncige  des  Lebens,  die 

Zeit,  den  Organismus  selbst  derjenigen  Spracben  zu  studieren,  die 

ihm  so  gelaufig  sind  wie  seine  eigene.      Unter  solcben  Verbiilt- 

nksen  scbulden  die  Englander  Deutscbland  um  so  grtisseren  Dank 

fiir  da-s,  was  seine  Golcbrton  fiir  Indien  und  Afrika  geleistet  baben. 

Icb,  der  icb  den  ganzen  Umfang  dieser  Arbeiten  kenne,  sage  bier, 

ohne  den  Vorwurf  nationaler  Kubraredigkeit  zu  verdienen :   wir 

bediirfen  nicbtsdestoweniger  friscber  Scbaarcn  tbiitiger  Missionare, 
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Bcmuhungen  englischcr  und  deutscher  Missionare  vom  TJntergang 
gerettet,  finden  sich  hier  diese  beiden  Ueberreste  friiherer  Bevolk- 
erung.  Sie  steben  in  keinerlei  Verwandtscbaft  zu  einander  oder 
zu  der  Bantu -Familie  und  sind  an  Farbe  und  Korperbildnng 
durcbauB  vcracbieden.  Wie  wir  scbon  friiber  erwabnt,  gcboien  nach 
der  Ansicbt  einiger  nambaften  Gclcbrten,  die  Hottentotten,  welche 
die  erste  Sondergruppe  ausmacben,  zu  der  bamitiscben  Grappa, 
wabrend  die  Buscbmanner  offenbar  der  TJeberrest  von  Ureinwohn- 
em  sind.  Spuren  von  solcben  finden  aieb  an  vielen  andem  Oiten 
des  afrikaniscben  Erdtbeils.  Bei  zunebmender  Kenntniss  wird  es 
vicUeicbt  moglicb,  nacb  sorgfaltiger  Vergleicbung,  eine  Gruppe 
von  Ureinwohnem  zu  bildcn,  als  Ueberbleibsel  von  Bewohneniy 
welcbe  zu  einem  Helotcntbum  oder  zu  eincm  Zustande  von  Ver- 
wilderung  und  Verworfenbeit  berabsankon.  Die  Hottentotten  oder 
Koikoi  sind  zu  bekannt,  um  bier  eingebend  besprocben  zu  weidcn. 
Es  finden  sicb  unter  denselben  vier  Dialekte :  i )  Das  Nama  oder 
Namaqua,  der  reinste  dieser  Dialekte ;  2 )  Das  Korana  am  Orange- 
Fluss;  3)  Der  Dialekt  der  im  Osten  zerstreuten  Stamme;  4)  Der- 
jenige  Dialekt,  welcber  von  den  Hottentotten  in  der  Nabe  der 
Kapstadt  gesprocben  wird.  Ausserdem  gebiircn  bieber  die  Griqua 
und  anderc  aus  Miscblingen  bestebendo  Stamme  ;  sie  sind  mit 
Holliindem  der  Spracbo  und  dem  Blute  nacb  venncngt.  Uebcr 
die  Spracbe,  die  nicbt  mebr  lange  andauem  kann,  sind  vielo 
vortrcfflicbc  Arbeiten  von  Missionarcn  verfasst  worden.  Sie  hat 
vier  Scbnalzlaute. 

Die  zweite  Sondergruppe  ist  die  der  Buscbmanner  oder  San. 
Ibr  niedrigor  Wucbs,  ibre  Blodigkeit  und  Furcbtsamkeit  mabncn 
sofort  an  andere  zwergbafte  Stamme,  deren  Dasein  in  andern 
Tbeilen  dieses  Festlandes  ausser  Zweifel  stebt.  Sie  leben  in 
zerstreuten  Gruppen  in  Be-Cbuana  und  Damara-Land,  aucb  ander- 
wiirts.  Man  bat  verscbiedene  erfolgreicbc  Versucbe  gemacbt, 
ibre  Spracbe  und  ibre  Sagen  zu  erkunden.  Ibre  bekannten  secbs 
Scbnalzlaute  sind  eine  bocbst  interessanto  Eigentbiimlicbkeit. 

Es  mocbte  denen,  welcbe  sicb  mit  dem  XJrsprung  der  Sprache 
bescbaftigen,  zu  rathen  sein,  ein  balbes  Jahrbundert  zn  verzieben, 
bis  alle  Spracbformen  Airikas  gesammelt,  untersucbt  und  deren 
Pbaenomene  erklart  sind. 

Mancbe  Spracbformen  sind  wie  Blatter  verwebt,  nnd,  diirfen 
wir  gewissen  Bericbten  Glaubcn  scbenken,  so  giebt  es  mancbe,  die 
nocb  im  Werden  sind.  Der  Structur  und  dem  Organismus  einer 
Spracbe  ist  eine  merkwiirdige  Lebenskraft  eigen,  aber  die  Worter 
sind  vielfaltigem  Wecbsel  unterworfen.  A  neb  ersoben  wir  ans 
den  Spracben  Afrikas,  dass  ein  sebr  complicierter  Spracborganis- 
mus  mit  einem  Zustande  sebr  wenig  entwickelter  Civilisation 
vereinbar  ist,  und  dass  die  Spracben  der  Wilden  nicbt  notbwen- 
dig  das  Geprage  der  Einfacbbeit  tragen ;  femer  dass  der  Organismus 
der  Wort-  und  Satzbildung  diesen  Wilden  von  selbst  gekommeEi 
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vnd  dass  sie  nicht  anders  hiitten  reden  konnen^  batten  sie  selbst 
den  Vereucli  gemacht  anders  zu  reden. 

Es  ist  fiir  mich  ebenso  wohl  eine  Ehre  als  ein  Vergniigen,  in 

einer  deutschen  Versammlung  meine  Anerkennung  der  grossen 

Veidienste  auszusprechen,   welche   sich   deutsche    Gelehrsamkeit 

mn  Afrika  erworben  hat,  nnd  auf  die  grossen  Hoffnungen  hinzu- 

weisen,  mit  welchcn  man  ihren  ziikiinftigen  Leistungen  entgegen- 

neht.    Bnrch  die  Kraft  und  Energie,  womit  das  englische  Volk 

die  Versuche  fortsetzte,  welche  die  Portugicsen  eingestellt  hatten, 

ist  fiir  Afrikas  Osten,  Westen  and  Siiden  das  Thor  Europas  geoffnet 

vonien.  Die  Englander  haben  weder  die  Anmuth  und  Leichtigkeit 

des  zierlichen  franzosischen  Volkes,  noch  besitzen  sie  die  solide 

nnd  tiefe  (xelebrsamkeit  der  Deutschen ;  sie  sind  aber  praktisch, 

kraftvoll  und  eigenwillig.     Fiir  sie  ist  das  Kameel  ein  Lastthier, 

bestimmt  Baumwollballen  und  Bibeln  zu  tragen.    Ein  Volksstamm 

ist  fiir  sie  ein  Haufen  Manner  und  Frauen,  welche  mit  der  besagten 

BaumwoUe  zu  bekleiden  und  mit  den  Bibeln  zu  bekehren  sind. 

Sprachen  werden  erlemt  und  Bticher  in  denselben  verfasst  zu 

praktischen    Zwecken,   ohne    irgend    romantisches  oder  wissen- 

schaftliches  Interesse. 

Es  tiifPt  sich  glucklich,  dass  die  Deutschen  Arbeiten,  wie  das 

Verfassen  von  Grammatiken,  das  Uebersetzen  der  Bibel  und  bei- 

laufig  auch  die  Emchtung  selbststandigcr  Missionen  iibemehmen. 

Zum  Studieren  hat  in  der  Regel  der  Englander  nicht  die  Zeit. 

Als  ich  vor  vierzig  Jahren  zum  ersten   Male  nach  Indien  reiste, 

traf  ich  Lepsius  bei  der  grossen  Pyi'amide,  und  erhielt  dort  den 

ersten   Unterricht  in  der   Hioroglyphen-Schrift.      Der   beriihmte 

Gelehrte  malte  gerade  eine  HierogU'phen-Inschrift  zum   Ruhme 

Preussens  tiber   dt^n   Eingang  der   Pyramide.      Seitdem   hat   das 

Stillleben  des  Museums  und  der  Univei'sitiit   ihn   in   den    Stand 

gesetzt,   bedeutende  wissenschaftliche    Schiitze  aufzuhiiufen,  un- 

verj^ngliche    monumentale  Werke   zu   verotfentlichen,    und   eine 

Tiefe  zu  ergriinden,  zu  welcher  bis  dahin  kein  Senkblei  gereicht 

hatte.      Wiihrend  dieser  Zeit  war  ich  bci  der   Erweiterung  der 

brittischen   Herrschaft    in    Indien    thiitig,    war    gegenwiirtig    in 

grossen    Schlachten,  half   grosse    Provinzen  regicren,   und  bisher 

anbezahmbare  Kassen  an  eine  fcste,  doch  milde  Regierungsweise 

gewohnen,  mit  eiscmer  Hand  in  einem  Handschuh  von  Sammet, 

mit  offner,  entschiedener,  doch  nicht  der  Theilnahme  entbehrender, 

Kede.     So  mangelte  dera  Englander,  vor  der  Neige  des  Lebens,  die 

Zeit,  den  Organismus  selbst  derjenigen  Sprachen  zu  studieren,  die 

ihm  so   gelaiufig  sind  wie  soinc  eigcne.      Unter  solchen  Yerhiilt- 

nL^sen  schulden  die  Englander  Deutschland  um  so  grosseren  Dank 

fiir  das,  was  seine  Golehrton  fiir  Indien  und  Afrika  geleistet  haben. 

Ich,  der  ich  den  ganzen  Umfang  dieser  Arbciten  kenne,  sage  bier, 

ohne  den  Vorwurf  nationaler  Kuhraredigkeit  zu  verdienen :   wir 

bediirfen  nichtsdestowcniger  frischer  Schaaren  thiitiger  Missionare, 
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welche  hinausgehen  und  neue  Grammatiken,  neue  Worterbiiclier 
verfassen ;  wir  wiinschen  wo  moglich,  auch  eine  frische  Schaar 
vielseitigcr  Gclehrten,  wie  Lepsius,  Bleck  und  Friedricli  Miiller 
heranreifcn  zu  schcn,  zur  Priifung,  Anordnung,  und  Benutzung,  des 
gesammclten  Materials. 

Fifth  International  Oriental  CongresBy  Berlin,  1881. 


III.— LANGUAGES  OF  OCEANIA. 

In  der  Afrikanischen  Abtheilung  der  im  September  1881  xu 
Berlin  abgehaltenen  Intemationalen  Oiientalisten -Yersammlmig 
hatte  ich  die  Ehre  einen  Vortrag  iiber  "  TJnsere  gegenwartige 
Kenntniss  der  Sprachen  Afrikas"  zu  halten;  und  im  Laufe  des 
folgenden  Jahres  gab  ich  meine  beiden  Bande  iiber  die  neueren 
Sprachen  jenes  Erdtheiles  heraus.  Seitdem  ist  meine  Au&nerksam- 
keit  auf  Occanicn  gelenkt  worden,  und  ich  beabsicbtige  jetzt  einen 
Aufsatz  iiber  **  Unsere  gegenwartige  Kenntniss  dieser  Sprachen  " 
zu  lesen,  dem  nachHtcs  Jahr  ein  Band  mit  ausfiihrlichen  Details; 
Sprach-Karten  and  Bibliographischen  Anhangen  folgcn  soil. 

Es  ist  mein  Zweck,  die  Kenntniss  dieses  Gegenstandes  dadureb 
zu  fordem,  dass  ich  in  systomatischer  Weise  dem  Publikum  den 
XJmfang  unseres  Wissens  und  damit  auch  unserer  Unwissenheit 
vorlege.  ^ 

Was  Afrika  anbelangt,  so  sind  in  den  letzten  Jahren  ungeheuere 
Fortschritte  gemacht  worden.  Ich  rechne  auf  ahnliche  Fortscbritte 
in  Oceanien.  In  Berlin  erwahnte  ich,  wie  viel  die  Wissenschaft 
Deutschen  Gelehrten  zu  verdanken  hat,  sowohl  was  die  Spraehen 
Ost-Indicns,  als  auch  was  die  Afrikas  anbetrifft.  Ohne  ihre  Hiilfe, 
wo  waren  wir  ?  Denn  Beutschland  hat  nicht  nur  die  hervorra- 
genden  Geister  geliefert,  welche  oft  von  unwissenscbaftlicben 
Handen  gesammelte  ^Materialien  zu  ordnen  batten,  sondem  Deutsche 
Gelehrte  sind  auch  hiehin  und  dahin  gereist,  und  haben  zahlreiche 
Sammlungcn  auf  dem  Sprachgebiete  angestellt.  In  Bezug  auf  die 
Sprachen  Oceaniens  liegen  die  Sachen  anders.  In  der  That,  die- 
selben  hervorragendcn  Geister  haben  zwar  die  angesammelten 
Materialien  arrangirt,  wie  mein  verehrter  Freund  Dr.  Friedrich 
Miiller,  und  der  beriihmte  Gelehrte  H.  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz 
und  sein  Sohn,  mein  geschjitzter  Freund  Professor  Georg  von  der 
Gabelentz,  welcher  mit  Meisterhand  den  von  seinem  verstorbenen 
Vater  fallengelassenen  Faden  wieder  auf genommen  hat ;  auch  darf 
ich  bei  diesem  Namen  die  Arbeit  von  Adolf  Bemhard  Meyer  nicht 
unerwahnt  lassen.  Doch  bin  ich  auf  diesem  Gebiete  wenig  anderen 
Anzeichen  Deutscher  Arbeit  begegnet,  was  um  so  scblimmer  fiir 
die  Arbeit  selbst  ist,  denn  die  Bearbeitung  der  Grammatik  und  des 
Worterbuchs  scheint  eben  gerado  so  die  Eigenthiimlicbkeit  der 
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DentscheiL   zu   sein,  wie  die  Herstellung  von  Pfliigen,  und  der 
8chiffsbaa  die  des  ihiglischcii  Yolkes  ist. 

Die  Arbeit  ist  von  Englischen,  Franzosischen  und  Nord-ameri- 
kanisclien  Oelehrten  gethan  worden,  mit  gelegentlichen  Streiflich- 
tem  von  Uollandem  wie  Van  Hasselt,  H.  G.  Geisler,  und  meinem 
guten  Freunde  Professor  Kem  aus  Leiden. 

Ein  einziges  Spanisches  Buch,  in  den  Philippinen  herausgegeben, 
raid  sich  auf  eine  8prache  in  den  Marianen-  oder  Ladronen-Inseln 
beziehend,  ist  mir  zugekommen,  und  ein  Russiscber  Gelebrter  bat 
vielversprecbende  Werke  berausgegeben,  aber  keine  andere  Na- 
tionalitat  bat,  so  weit  meine  Kenntniss  reicbt,  zu  dieser  Arbeit 
beigetragen. 

Was  verstebt  man  unter  Oceanien?  Es  ist  jenes  Conglomerat 
oder  vielmebr  jene  grosse  Milcbstrasse  von  grossen  und  kleinen 
Insehi,  welcbe  sieb  im  Stillen  Ocean  iiber  die  anerkannten  geo- 
graphiscben  Grenzen  von  Asien  und  Amerika  binaus  binziebt.  Die 
ftlten  Geographen  glaubten  es  gabe  einen  siidlicben  Kontinent, 
welcber  sieb  um  den  Siidpol  erstrecke.  Die  runde  Welt  bat  sieb 
jedoch  jetzt  all  ibrer  Gebeimnisse  begeben,  und  wir  erkennen  jetzt 
das  Besteben  eines  fUnften  Welttbeils  an,  welcber  die  grossen 
Inseln  Neu-Guinea,  Australien  und  Neu-Seeland  einscbliesst,  sowie 
dne  unzablige  Zabl  kleinerer  Inseln,  die  man  in  Gruppen  zusam- 
mengefasst  bat,  und  welcbe  sieb  wie  Guirlanden  von  der  Oster- 
Insel  im  aussersten  Osten  bis  Tasmanien  im  Westen  erstrecken. 
Fiir  meine  Zwecte  bleibt  Malay sien  in  Asien,  und  Madagascar  in 
Afrika;  sie  liegen  ausserhalb  meiner  Untersucbung.  Mogen  sie 
immerbin  etbnologiscbe  oder  pbilologiscbe  Verwandtscbaften  mit 
Theilen  von  Oceanien  baben  oder  niebt ;  allein  bei  aller  Acbtung 
Tor  €fem  grossen  und  epocbemachenden  Werke  von  Humboldt^s 
nehme  icb  docb  auf  diese  Vens'andtscbaft  keine  Riicksicbt,  indem 
ich  sie  weder  bestatige  nocb  vemeine,  nocb  sie  anders  zu  gestalten 
Tenmcbe. 

Icb  tbeile  Oceanien  in  vier  grosse  Gebiete  ein  : 

I.  Polynesien. 
II.  Melancsien. 

III.  Mikronesien. 

IV.  Australien. 

Tom  aussersten  Osten  anfangcnd,  bebandel  icb  sie  in  der  ange- 
gebeneu  Keibenfolge.  Dieselbe  ist  bequemcr  und  erscbopfender, 
denn  wenn  wir  uns  den  Grenzen  Asiens  nabcm,  befinden  wir  uns 
in  einem  nocb  nicbt  sicbergestellten  Gebiete,  sowobl  im  Siiden  von 
Xeu-Guinea  ber,  als  im  Osten,  nach  den  Pbilippinen  bin.  Es  ist 
fraglicb,  ob  wir  nicbt  in  ein  Gebiet  eindringen,  welcbes  geograpbiscb 
ein  Theil  von  Asien  ist. 

Wir  finden  in  Polynesien,  vom  Osten  anfangcnd,  die  Oster- 
Insel,  die  Paumotu-Inseln  und  die  beriibmte  Gruppe  der  Gesell- 
schafts-Inseln,  von  denen   ein   Tbeil  bisweilen  die  Georg-Inseln 
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genannt  wird,  doren  vomehmste  Tahiti  ein  franzosisches  Besitz- 
thum  ist,  8owie  die  Austral-Inseln.  Die  ganze  Bibcl  ist  in  diese 
Sprache  iibersctzt,  und  dieselbe  ist  auch  durch  Grammatiken  und 
"VVorterbiicher  znganglich  gcmacht  worden. 

Im  Nord-Osten  ist  die  Gruppe  der  Marqucsas-Inseln.  Hier 
spricht  man  cine  Sprache  derselben  Familic,  und  wir  besitzen  hier- 
von  Grammatiken  sowio  auch  Texte.  Dem  Nonlen  zu,  20  Grad 
gerade  nordlich  vom  Aequator,  kommen  wir  an  die  beriihmte  Ghiippe 
der  Sandwich-Inseln,  den  Schauplatz  der  Ermordung  von  Captain 
Cook,  dem  grossen  Seefahrer.  Hier  besitzen  wir  voile  Kenntnias 
eincr  besondercn  Schwester-Sprache,  die  als  das  Hawaii  bekannt, 
und  in  welche  die  ganze  Bibel  iibersetzt  ist.  Im  Norden  finden  wir 
auch  die  Gruppen  der  Union-  und  der  Ellice-Inseln,  wo  das  Fakaafo 
gesprochen  wird.  Siidwarts,  in  demselben  Brcitengrade  wie  die 
Gesellschafts-Inseln,  kommen  wir  nacheinander  zu  den  Hervey- 
Inseln,  von  welchen  Rarotonga  die  vomehmste,  den  Schiffer-  oder 
Samoa-Inseln,  und  den  Freundschafts-Inseln,  unter  denen  Tonga 
die  grusste  ist.  Diese  drei  Gruppen  besitzen  besondere  wenn  auch 
vorwandte  Sprachen ;  alle  drei  sind  wissenschaftlich  bearbeitet,  die 
ganze  Bibel  ist  in  alle  drei  iibersetzt  worden.  Oestlich  von  Tonga, 
siidlich  von  Samoa  ist  eine  kleine  Insel,  welche  Caption  Cook 
Savage-Inseln  genannt  hat,  weil  es  ihm  wegen  der  Wildheit  der 
Eingeborenen  unmoglich  war  zu  landen  ;  ihr  wirklicher  Name  .ist 
Nine.  Nach  vielen  fruchtlosen  physischen  Versuchen  wurde  end- 
lich  moralischer  Einfluss  auf  diese  Insulaner  ausgeiibt.  Sie  haben 
sich  schliesslich  gleich  den  Einwohnem  der  iibrigen  Inseln  unter- 
worfen,  und  ein  grosser  Theil  der  Bibel  ist  in  ihre  Sprache 
iibersetzt  worden. 

Europaer  haben  sieh  auf  vielen  dieser  Inseln  angesiedelt,  und 
Konsuln  verschiedener  Machte  residiren  daselbst ;  aber  das  Werk 
der  Ci>dli8ation  ist  auf  den  Sandwichs-Inseln  ganz  von  Amerika- 
nischen  Missionaren,  ganz  von  Franzosischen  auf  den  Marquesas- 
und  den  beiden  kleinen  luseln  Wallis  und  Home,  und  auf  den 
iibrigen  von  Englischen  geleitet  worden.  Der  XJmschwung 
wiihrend  der  letzten  fiinfzig  Jahre  ist  erstaunlich  gewesen. 

Weit  nach  Siid-Westen  sind  zwei  grosse  Inseln,  welche  Neu- 
Seeland  bilden.  Vom  sprachwissenschaftlichen  Stimdpunkte  go- 
hiiren  auch  sie  zu  Polynesien,  weil  die  Maori-Sprache  mit  den  oben 
erwahnten  Sprachen  verwandt  ist.  Sie  ist  ausfuhrlich  bearbeitet, 
und  die  ganze  Bibel  in  dieselbe  iibersetzt  worden. 

Aus  verschiedenen  Griinden,  seien  es  XJebervolkerung  oder  innere 
Streitigkeiten  oder  Stiirme,  welche  die  Kanoes  vor  sich  hertrieben, 
hat  eine  fortwahrende  Auswanderung  nach  Westen  Statt  gefunden, 
und  Polynesische  Kolonien,  durch  ihre  Sprache  deutlich  als  solche 
gekennzeichnet,  finden  sich  auf  vielen  Inseln  Melanesiens.  Zu- 
weilen  trifPt  man  eine  Michsprache  an.  AUein  unsere  Konntniss 
des  Melanesischen  Sprachgebietes  ist  noch  nicht  hinreichend  genug, 
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ims  in  den  Stand  zu  sctzen,  dass  wir  auf  einer  Sprachkarte  die 

genane  Lokalitiit  solcher  Pplynesischen  Eindringlinge  verzeichnen 

konnten.      Icli  will  nur  hier  auf  das   Fhanomenon  aufmerksam 

machen.     Futnna,  Aniwa,  Uvea  und  Tikopia  sind  die  bemerkens- 

weithesten  der  zahlreichen  Beispiele.     Es   ist  eine  festgestellte 

Thatsacbe,  fiir  welche  es  hinreichende  Beweise  gibt,  dass  es  f iir  alle 

Sprachfonnen  auf  dieser  weiten  Strecke  vom  igo  Grad  westlicher 

liinge  von  Greenwich  bis   zum    130  Grad  ostlicher  Lange,  und 

vom   20   Grade   nordlicher  Breite   bis   zum   50   Grade   siidlicher 

Breite,   eine    einzige   Muttersprache    gegeben    hat,  und    dariiber 

hinaus   liegt    noch    die    Frage    nach    der  Verwandtschaft  dieser 

Mattersprache  mit  den  Sprachen  Malaisiens  in  Asien  und  Mela- 

nesiens,  Mikroncsiens  und  Australiens  in  Oceanicn. 

Jemand,  der  eine  lange  personliche  Bekanntschaft  mit  dieser 
Sprach&milie  als  einem  geschriebenen  und  miindlichen  Verkehrs- 
mittel  besitzt,  hat  die  folgenden  charakteristischen  Merkmale 
derselben  verzeichnet : 

I.  Das  Adjectiv  folgt  dcm  Substantiv. 
II.  Die  Zdil  wird  durch  einen  Wechsel  im  Artikel  ange- 

deutet. 
m.  Das  besitzende  Fiirwort  kommt  vor  dem  Substantiv. 
IV.  Der  Nominativ  folgt  dem  Zeitwort. 
V.  Das   Tempus  wird  durch   eine   vorausgehende   Partikel 
angedeutet.     Es    gibt   abcr  kein   grammatisches    Ge- 
schlecht. 
YI.  Das  Paimvum  wird  durch  ein  Suffix  ausgedriickt. 
YII.  Verstarkiing  und  Fortdauer  der  Handlung  werden  durch 

ein  Prafix  UDd  durch  Beduplikation  angedeutet. 

Till.  Das  Causativum  wird  durch  ein  Prafix  zustandegebracht. 

IX.  Gegenseitigkeit   der   Htmdlung  wird   durch   Prafix   und 

Suffix  ausgedriickt  und   oft   zugleich   durch  Rcdupli- 

kation  des  Wortes.     Jedes  Wort  schliesst  mit  einem 

Vokal. 

Die     Sprache    wird    mit    grosser    grammatischen    Genauigkeit 

jrcsprochen.     Der   Wortvorrath   reicht  bin    zum   Ausdruck   jedes 

Gedankens.     Dcnjenigen,  die  eine  Schwestersprache  sprechcn,  ist 

es  nicht  moglich  mit  einander  zu  verkehren.     Es  gibt  gewohnlich 

aueh  eine  Ceremoniensprache  fiir  die  Hiiuptlinge.     Bcstandtheile 

von  dem  Namen  eines  Hiiuptlings  sind  wiihrend  seines  Lebens  und 

oft  nach  seinem  Tode  aus  der  Sprache  verpont.     Die  Rasse,  welche 

(liese  Inseln  bewohnt,  ist  durch  gliinzendes,  schlichtes  und  langes 

Haar,    und    durch    belle    Kupferfarbe,    sowie    durch    malapsche 

Gesichtsziige,  ausgezeichnet. 

Westlich  von  Polynesien  bofindet  sich  das  Melanesiche  Gebiet. 
Die  Fidschi-Gruppe,  eine  Englische  Kolonie,  liegt,  an  der  ausscr- 
sten  Ost-Grenze,  und  eine  Inselkette  erstreckt  sich  in  einem 
Halbkreis  bis  nach   der  grossen  Insel  Neu-Guinea,  welche  ganz 
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mit  eingescblossen  ist,  bis  wir  ims  in  den  Inscln  von  Malaisien 
oder  den  Asiatischen  Archipel  verwickebi.  Auch  hier  ist  das 
Sprachgebiet  ungebeuer  ausgedebnt,  von  dem  Wendekreise  des 
Steinbocks  bis  zu  dem  Aequator  in  der  Breite,  und  vom  lyosten 
Grade  ostlicher  Lange  von  Greenwich,  bis  zu  dem  1 308ten  Grade 
sicb  erstreckend,  gewisse  Theile  von  Australien  niebt  mitgerecbnet, 
die  innerhalb  dicser  Grenzen  liegen. 

Gliicklicbcrweise  sind  die  Inselgruppen  gut  abgegrenzt,  und 
desbalb  konnen  wir  geograpbiscb  mit  vollkommener  Gewissheit 
und  spracblich  mit  relativer  Gewigsbeit  vorgeben  in  Folge  der 
Arbeiten  mebrerer  Missionsgcsellscbaften,  und  auf  Grund  des 
wicbtigen  Werkes  **  Die  Spracben  von  Melanesien,"  welcbes  in 
diesem  Jabre  von  der  Oxf order  Universitats-Presse  veroffentlicbt 
worden  ist. 

Icb  fange  mit  der  Eidscbi-Gruppo  an.  Die  grosseren  Inseln 
babcn  eine  Oberflacbe  so  gross  wie  Wales.  Die  Bewohner  geborcn 
zu  der  dunkelen  Basse ;  da  sie  aber  an  die  belle  Basse  angrcnzen, 
bat  ibr  Blut  eine  Miscbung  erfabren.  Die  Spracbe  ist  gnindlicb 
studirt,  und  die  ganze  Bibel  iibersetzt  worden. 

Nordlicb  davon  befindet  sicb  die  Insel  Eotuma,  unter  der 
Oberberrscbaft  von  Fidscbi,  mit  besondcrer  Spracbe;  dieselbe  ist 
bearbeitet  und  ein  Tbeil  der  Bibel  iibersetzt  worden.  Sie  ist  eine 
besondere  Spracbe. 

Westlicb  kommen  wir  an  die  Loyalty-Inseln,  welcbe  aus  drei 
grosscn  Inseln  bosteben,  die  nacb  und  nacb  unter  die  Oberberrscbaft 
der  franzosiscben  Kolonie  Neu-Kaledonien  gekommen  sind.  Die 
Inseln  beissen  Mare,  Lifu  und  Uvea.  Die  Spracben  dieser 
Inseln  sind  so  verscbieden,  dass  es  notbwendig  geworden  ist  die 
Bibel  in  jede  derselben  zu  iibersetzen.  In  das  Lifu  ist  die  ganze 
Bibel  iibersetzt  worden,  und  ein  grosser  Tbeil  derselben  in  die 
beiden  anderen.  "Wenn  man  einen  und  denselben  Vers  in  den  drei 
verscbiedenen  Uebersetzungen  vergleicbt,  so  iiberzeugt  man  sicb 
sogleicb,  dass  die  Spracben  ganz  von  einander  verscbieden  sind,  und 
gerade  weil  Agenten  derselben  Missionen  alle  Inscln  bewobnen, 
kann  m^  nicht  an  der  I^otbwendigkeit  dieser  Uebersetzungen 
zweifeln. 

"Weiter  nacb  Westen  gruppiren  sicb  die  Inseln  Neu-Ealedonicn, 
und  die  klcine  Eicbten-Insel.  .  Besondere  Spracben  sind  vorbanden, 
aber  wir  baben  bier  nicbt  die  Bibcl-Uebersetzung  als  bequemen 
Fiibrer,  da  es  nicbt  die  Gewobnbeit  der  franzosiscben  Katholikcn 
ist  dieses  Bucb  zum  Unterricbt  des  Volkes  zu  benutzen.  Es  ist 
eine  grosse  Bequemlicbkeit  fUr  Spracbwissenscbaftlicbe  Zwecke, 
dasselbe  Bucb  in  alle  Spracben  iibersetzt  zu  finden,  es  versiebt 
uns  zu  gleicber  Zeit  mit  einem  Text,  und  einem  Mittel  Spracb- 
vergleichungen  anzustellen.  Wir  finden,  dass  es  in  Ncu-Eale- 
donien  drei  verscbiedene  Spracben  gibt,  das  Yeben  im  Nordcn, 
das  Duauru  an  der  Sud-West-Kiiste,  und  eine  dritte  Spracbe  un- 
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ncheren  Namens,  aber  bestimmten  Ortes,  und  durch  eine  Worter- 
eammluiig  und  hinreichende  geographische  Bezeichnung  belegt, 
80  dass  ich  sie  hier  vorzeichnen  kann.  Eine  Wortersammlnng  ist 
fiir  die  Fichten-Insel  geliefert  worden.  Ohne  Zweifel  werden  wir 
bald  liber  die  Spracben  dieser  beiden  Inseln  genaue  Kenntniss 
bekommen,  denn  die  franzosiscben  Gelehrten  baben  ibre  Aufmerk- 
samkeit  jetzt  nacb  dieser  Richtung  gelenkt.  Anf  meiner  Eeise 
noidlich  befinde  icb  micb  jetzt  unter  den  Neuen  Hebriden,  die  sicb 
fiber  10  Orad  siidlicber  Breite  erstrecken.  Indem  icb  die  beiden 
Inseln  Futuna  und  Anfwa  iibergebe,  die  icb  von  sprachlicbem 
Gesicbtspunkte  zu  Polynesien  gerecbnet  babe,  fabre  icb  weiter 
Ton  Aneiteum  nacb  Tanna,  von  Eromanga,  dem  Scbauplatz  yon 
mebr  als  einer  Mordtbat,  nacb  Fate,  oder  der  Sandwicb-Insel, 
wo  die  Franzosen  sicb  in  der  letzten  Zeit  niedergelassen  baben : 
von  Ngnna  oder  der  Montague-Insel  nacb  der  Drei-Hiigel-Insel, 
die  als  Mai  bekannt  ist;  von  den  Scbafer-Inseln  nacb  Api;  von 
Paama  nacb  Ambiym ;  von  Mallicolo  nacb  der  Pfingst-Insel ;  von 
Espiritu  Santo  nacb  Oba  oder  der  Leper-Insel,  und  weiter  nacb  der 
Maewo-  oder  Aurora>Iilsol,  der  nordlicbsten  der  Gruppe. 

Auf  einigen  dieser  Inseln  gibt  es  mebr  als  eine  Spracbe,  von 
denen  jede  der  andem  unverstandlicb  ist ;  auf  einigen  finden  sicb 
Polynesiscbe  Kolonien.  Die  Eingeborenen  sind  ungastlicbe,  ver- 
ratherische  Wilde  und  Kannibalen,  aber  dennocb  sind  alle  Inseln 
besucbt  und  ibre  Spracben  erlemt  worden.  Grammatiken,  Worter- 
sammlungen  und  Texte  werdeh  nacb  und  nacb  bekannt  gemacht. 

Icb  fabre  jetzt  weiter  und  komme  zu  den  Banks-Inseln,  und 
weiter  von  der  Merlav-Insel  nacb  Santa  Maria,  welche  zwei 
Spracben  besitzt,  und  dann  von  der  grossen  Banks-Insel  oder 
Vanua  Lava,  mit  fiinf  Dialecten,  nacb  der  Zuckerbut-Insel,  deren 
Spracbe,  das  Mota,  einst  die  Lingua  franca  des  ganzen  Gebietes 
zu  sein  bestimmt  scbeint ;  und  endlicb  von  der  Saddle-  oder  Motlav- 
Insel  nacb  Rowa  und  der  Bligh-Insel,  die  aucb  unter  dem  Namen 
Ureparapara  und  Norbarbar  bekannt  ist.  Von  diesem  Punkte  aus 
komme  icb  durch  die  kleinen  Inseln,  die  als  die  Torres-Insel 
bekannt  sind,  bindurcb,  nacb  der  Santa-Cruz-Gruppe,  wo  icb  die 
Santa-Cruz-  oder  Deni-Instd  finde,  und  weiter  ncirdlicb  nacb  der 
Gruppe  der  Scbwalben-Inseln,  von  welcbcn  Nifilole  die  grusste  ist. 
Auf  Vanikoro,  in  der  Santa-Cruz-Gruppe,  kam  am  Ende  des 
vorigen  Jabrbunderts  der  ungliicklicbe  La  Perouse  mit  seinen 
beiden  ScliifFen  um,  und  ihr  Loos  blieb  liinger  als  cin  Vierteljahr- 
bundert  unbekannt.  Auf  Xikopu,  in  der  Scbwalben-Gruppe,  fiel  im 
Jahre  1871  der  opferwillige  und  gelebrte  Bishop  Patteson,  und 
man  fand  in  einem  vom  Wasser  bin  und  her  getriebenen  Boote 
8C'ine  Leicbe  mit  fiinf  Wunden,  dem  Zeichen  der  Rache  der  Wilden, 
welcbe  durch  die  Menschenriiubcr  der  benachbarten  Kolonien  in 
Wuth  gebracbt  worden  waren. 

Nicht  ohne  vieles  Blutvergiessen  und  den  Verlust  vieler  theueren 
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Mcnschenlebon  ist  unscre  gcographischc  und  sprachwissenschaft- 
liche  Kcnntniss  dieses  Gebietes  crkauft  worden.  Ein  wcnig  nach 
Westen  ab  komme  ich  durch  die  Salomons-Inseln  Torbei  an  IJlawa, 
und  St.  Christoval  mit  drei  Sprachen,  Guadalcanar,  Florida  (auch 
unter  dem  Namen  Anudka  bekannt),  Ysabel  mit  zwei  Sprachen,  von 
dcnen  die  eine  Bugotu  oder  Mahaga  genannt  wird,  und  die  andere 
Gao  nach  dem  Archipel  von  Neu  Georgien.  Dieses  "war  das  Gebiet, 
das  im  Jahre  1568  von  Mendana,  dem  Neffen  dcs  Spanischen 
Vicekonigs  von  Peru,  entdeckt  wurde,  der,  von  seiner  Gemahlin 
Donna  Isabella  begleitet,  im  Jahre  1595  cinen  zweiten  Besuch 
daselbst  abstattete,  im  Laufe  dessen  er  starb.  Er  dachte  er  hatte 
die  Tierra  Australis,  die  so  lange  von  den  Alt<?n  ertraumt  worden 
war,  entdeckt,  und  er  gab  den  Inseln  die  hochklingenden  l^amen, 
welche  die  einzigcn  Erinnerungen  Spanischer  Bcsetzung  gebliebcn 
Bind.  Die  Spraclien  aller  dieser  Stamme  sind  jetzt  erlemt  worden, 
und  Knaben  wenlon  jiihrlich  nach  den  Central-Bildungsanstalten 
der  Zuckerhut-Insel  und  Xorfolk-Insel  gebracht,  um  hcrangebildet, 
und  dann  als  Keime  der  Civilisation  und  Gesandte  des  Friedcns 
zu  den  Ihrigen  zurtickgesandt  zu  werden.  Dies  ist  die  friedliche 
Methode  der  Erobcrung.  Es  ist  zu  hoffen,  dass  keine  Europaische 
Liindergier  diese  gesegnete  Arbeit  stciren  werde. 

Jkleine  Reise  fortsetzend,  komme  ich  an  den  Bismarck-Archipel, 
und  die  neuen  Deutschen  Bcsitzthumen,  und  durch  St.  Georgs- 
Canal  zwischen  den  Inseln  von  Jseu-Brittanien  und  I^eu-Irland 
liindurch  steuemd  bofinde  ich  mich  bei  der  Herzog  von  Yorks- 
Insel.  Hier  besteht  seit  vielen  Jahren  einc  bedeutonde  Missions- 
station,  auch  sind  Grammatiken  und  Worterbiicher  geschrieben, 
und  ein  Evangolium  iibersetzt  und  gedruckt  worden,  ein  Gegen- 
ptand  von  grossem  Intorcsse  fiir  Sprachforscher ;  auch  bin  ich  von 
Deutschen  Gelehrten  um  Exemplare  ang<'gangen  worden.  Diese 
Sprache  ist  noch  mit  den  Spraclien  der  Neuen  Hebriden  und  der 
Salomon -Inseln  verwandt,  und  Gleichwol  so  zu  sagen  im  Angesicht 
von  Papua  und  Xeu-Guinea. 

Ich  schliesse  Neu-Guinea  in  Melanesien  ein ;  zu  der  grossen 
Insel,  in  welche  sich  England,  Deutschland  und  Holland  getheilt 
haben,  gehoren  die  kleinen  Inseln  in  der  Torres- Strasse,  die 
Murray -Insel,  und  andere,  und  weiterhin  die  Aru-Inseln  und  die 
Ke -Inseln,  die  Inseln  Salawati,  My  sol,  Guebi  und  Waigiou.  Hier 
komme  ich  an  das  strittige  Gebiet  an  der  Grenze  von  Malaisien 
und  Namen  werden  hier  uur  pro  formd  aufgefiihrt,  damit  nichts 
vergessen  werde.  Ich  fiihle,  dass  ich  mich  jetzt  in  ein  Gebiet  der 
TJngewissheit  und  der  Streitfragen  wage.  Es  ist  unmoglich  Neu- 
Guinea  in  derselben  Ausfiihrlichkeit  wie  das  iibrigc  Melanesien  zu 
behandeln,  welches,  aus  kleinen  Inseln  bestehend,  Jahr  aus  Jahr 
ein  den  Missionsschitfen  und  Missionsagenten,  die  selbst  entweder 
Polynesische  oder  Melanesische  Christen  waren,  zuganglich  gewesen 
ist.    Neu-Guinea  ist  eine  ungehcuore  Insel,  die  grosste  auf  der 
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pnzen  Welt,  und  steht  gerade  jetzt  auf  demselben  Punkt,  den 
Afrika  Tor  fiinfundzwanzig  Jahren,  ehe  die  Erforschimgseproche 
anfing. 

ICeiner  Methode  getreu  kann  ich  keine  Sprache  auf  mciner  Liste 
Terzeiclmen,  bis  ich  durch  eine  selbststandige  geographische  TJnter- 
mchang  die  genaue  Lokalitat  erforscht  habe,  worin  sie  gesprochen 
irird ;  wild  diese  Yorsicht  nicht  befolgt,  so  kann  eine  iind  dieselbe 
Spnche  zweimal  iinter  einem  andem  Namen  mit  einer  so  zu  sagen 
in  den  Wolken  hangenden  Lokalitat  aufgefiihrt  werden.  Dieses 
ist  nicht  gate  sprachwissenschaftliche  Geographie.  Ich  habe  von 
Berlin  er&hren,  dass  bis  jetzt  von  den  Dcutschen  Eorschem  auf 
der  Nordseite  der  Insel,  mit  Ausnahme  des  von  einem  Eussischen 
Beisenden  znsammengestcUten  Yokabulars  der  Astrolabe  Bay, 
nichts  Sprachliches  gesammelt  worden  ist.  Die  Hollander  haben 
nns  wenig  mehr  als  eine  Sprache,  Mafor  genannt,  gegeben,  welche 
genan  studirt  und  durch  eine  Grammatik  und  die  Uebersetzung  von 
einem  Theil  der  Bibel  repiiisentirt  ist. 

Die  Sprachen  der  angrenzendcn  Inseln  sind  uns  nur  durch  Wor- 
tersammlungen  bekannt.  Die  Sprachen  der  Inseln  Murray  und 
Saibai  sind  uns  durch  die  Uebersetzung  eines  Evangeliums  zugang- 
hch,  und  die  Sprache  der  Damley-Insel  durch  eine  Wortersammlung. 
In  dem  £nglischen  Theil  der  Insel  finde  ich  mchr  Auskunft.  Fiinf- 
hondert  Meilen  der  Eiiste  entlang,  sagt  uns  einer,  der  da  wohnt, 
werden  nicht  weniger  als  fiinfundzwanzig  besondere  Sprachen  oder 
Dialekte  gesprochen,  was  auf  eine  grosse  Mischung  der  Stamme 
Fchliessen  lasst.  Das  Motu  und  die  Sprache  des  Siid-Caps  stehen 
Toran ;  in  bciden  sind  TJeborsetzungen  eines  Evangeliums  gemacht 
und  gedruckt  worden,  welche  die  Gelehrten  in  den  Stand  setzen 
sich  ein  Urtheil  iiber  den  Charakter  der  Sprachen  zu  bilden.  Ein 
urtheilsfahiger  Gelehrter  in  Melanesien  sagt  uns,  dass  die  Motu- 
Sprache  entschieden  Melanesisch  ist,  und  dass  die  Wortersammlung 
des  Mafor,  welches  von  einem  Stamme  in  so  grosser  Entfemung 
vie  der  nord-westliche  Zipfel  dieser  grossen  Insel  gesprochen  wird 
und  ausserhalb  aller  und  jeder  Beriihrung  mit  Melanesien  steht, 
einen  grossen  Theil  in  Melanesien  gebriiuchlicher  Worter  enthiilt. 
AVir  miissen  im  Auge  behalten,  dass,  was  dieselbe  Sprache  Mafor 
anl)etriift,  ein  beriihmter  Deutscher  Gelehrter  erklart  hat,  dass  sie 
giinzlich  versohieden  sei,  wiihrend  zu  gleicher  Zeit  ein  eben  so 
benihmter  Holliindischer  Gelehrter  auf  der  Orientalisten-Yersamm- 
lung  zu  Leiden  das  Gegentheil  behauptete,  und  zum  Beweis  seiner 
Eehauptung  Einzelhciten  anfuhrte.  In  Neu -Guinea  gibt  es  un- 
zwcifclhaft  zwei  liassen,  eine  schwarze  und  eine  braune.  Einige 
wollten  behaupten,  dass  es  einst  eine  dritte  liasse  gegeben  habe, 
von  der  noch  einige  Ueberbleibsel  sich  fiindcn.  Diese  llassen  haben 
sich  vermischt  und  zabllose  YarietJitcn  gebildet.  Beide  Kassen 
b('f>ejmen  sich  ungefiihr  in  der  Lange  vom  Cap  Possession  auf  der 
Siidkiiste,    aber  es  ist  uns  absolut  nichts  von  dem   Inneren  der 
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Menschenleben  ist  unsere  geographische  iind  sprachwissenschaft- 
licbe  Kenntniss  dieses  Gebietes  erkauft  worden.  Ein  wenig  nach 
Westen  ab  kommc  ich  durch  die  Salomons-Inscln  vorbei  an  Ulawa, 
und  St.  Christoval  mit  drei  Spracben,  Guadalcanar,  Florida  (auch 
unterdem  Namen  Anudka  bekannt),  Ysabel  mit  zwei  Spraehen,  von 
denen  die  eine  Bugotu  oder  Mabaga  genannt  wird,  und  die  andere 
Gao  nacb  dem  Arcbipel  von  !Neu  Georgien.  Dieses  war  das  Gebiet, 
das  ini  Jabre  1568  von  Mendana,  dem  Neffen  des  Spaniscben 
Vicekonigs  von  Peru,  entdeckt  wurde,  der,  von  seiner  Gemahlin 
Donna  Isabella  begleitet,  im  Jabre  1595  cinen  zweiten  Eesuch 
datselbst  abstattete,  im  Laufe  dessen  er  starb.  Er  dacbte  cr  batte 
die  Tierra  Australis,  die  so  lange  von  den  Alt^n  ertraumt  worden 
war,  entdeckt,  und  er  gab  den  Inscln  die  bocbklingcnden  Namen, 
welcbe  die  einzigen  Erinnt?rungon  Spaniscber  Besetzung  gebliebcn 
sind.  Die  Spraclien  aller  dieser  Stiimme  sind  jetzt  erlemt  worden, 
und  Knaben  werden  jiibrlicb  nacb  den  Central-Bildungsanstalten 
der  Zuckerbut-Insel  und  Xorfolk-Insel  gebracbt,  um  berangebildet, 
und  dann  als  Keime  der  Civilisation  und  Gesandte  des  Fricdcns 
zu  den  Ibrigen  zuriickgesandt  zu  werden.  Dies  ist  die  friedlicbe 
Metbode  der  Erobening.  Es  ist  zu  boffen,  dass  keine  Europaische 
Liindergier  diese  gesegnete  Arbeit  stiiren  werde. 

Meine  Reise  fortsetzend,  komme  icb  an  den  Bismarck-Arcbipel, 
und  die  neuen  Deutscben  Besitztbumen,  und  durcb  St.  Georgs- 
Canal  zwiscben  den  Inseln  von  Neu-Brittanien  und  Xeu-Irland 
bindurcb  st4>uemd  befinde  icb  micb  bei  der  Herzog  von  Yorks- 
Insel.  Hier  bestebt  seit  vielen  Jabren  eine  bedeutende  ]Mi8sion8- 
station,  aucb  sind  Grammatiken  und  Worterbiicber  gescbrieben, 
und  ein  Evangelium  iibersetzt  und  gedruckt  worden,  ein  Gegen- 
Btand  von  grossem  Interesse  f iir  Spracbforscber ;  aucb  bin  icb  von 
Deutscben  Gelebrten  um  Exemplare  ang«*gangcn  worden.  Diese 
Spracbe  ist  nocb  mit  den  Spracben  der  Neuen  Hebriden  und  der 
Salomon-Inseln  verwandt,  und  Gleicbwol  so  zu  sagen  im  Angcsicbt 
von  Papua  und  Neu-Guinea. 

Icb  scbliesse  Xeu-Guinea  in  Melanesien  ein ;  zu  der  grossen 
Insel,  in  welcbe  sicb  England,  Deutscbland  und  Holland  getbeilt 
baben,  geboren  die  kleinen  Inseln  in  der  Torres- Strasse,  die 
Murray-Insel,  und  andere,  und  weiterbin  die  Aru-Inseln  und  die 
Ke-Inseln,  die  Inscln  Salawati,  Mysol,  Guebi  und  Waigiou.  Hier 
komme  icb  an  das  strittige  Gebiet  an  der  Grenze  von  Malaisien 
und  Namen  werden  bier  nur  pro  formd  aufgefiibrt,  damit  nicbts 
vergessen  werde.  Icb  fiible,  dass  icb  micb  jetzt  in  ein  Gebiet  der 
Ungewissbeit  und  der  Streitfragen  wage.  Es  ist  unmoglicb  Neu- 
Guinea  in  derselben  Ausfiibrlichkeit  wie  das  iibrige  Melanesien  zu 
bebandeln,  welcbes,  aus  kleinen  Inseln  bestebend,  Jahr  aus  Jabr 
ein  den  Missionsscbitfen  und  Missionsagenten,  die  sclbst  entweder 
Polynesiscbe  oder  Melanesiscbe  Cbristen  waren,  zuganglicb  gcwesen 
ist.     Neu-Guinca  ist  eine  ungebeuere  Insel,  die  grossto  auf  der 
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pnieii  Welt,  und  steht  gerade  jetzt  auf  demselben  Punkt,  den 
Afrika  Tor  fiinfundzwanzig  Jahren,  ehe  die  Erforschungseproche 
anfing. 

ICeiner  Metliode  getreu  kann  ich  keine  Sprache  auf  meiner  Liste 
Terzeichnen,  bis  ich  durch  eine  selbststandige  geographische  Unter- 
sachimg  die  genaue  Lokalitat  erforscht  habe,  worin  sie  gesprocben 
irird ;  wild  diese  Yorsicbt  nicbt  befolgt,  so  kann  eine  iind  dieseibe 
Sprache  zweimal  unter  einem  andem  Namen  mit  einer  so  zu  sagen 
in  den  Wolken  hangenden  Lokalitat  aufgefiihrt  werden.  Dieses 
ist  nicht  gate  sprachwissenschaftliche  Geographie.  Ich  babe  Ton 
Berlin  erfahren,  dass  bis  jetzt  von  den  Deutschen  Forschem  auf 
der  Nordseite  der  Insel,  mit  Ausnahme  des  von  einem  Russischen 
Beisenden  zusammengestcUten  Yokabulars  der  Astrolabe  Bay, 
nichts  Sprachliches  gesammelt  worden  ist.  Die  Hollander  haben 
nns  wenig  mehr  als  eine  Sprache,  Mafor  genannt,  gegeben,  welche 
genan  studirt  und  durch  eine  Grammatik  und  die  Uebersetzung  von 
einem  Theil  der  Bibel  repi*asentirt  ist. 

Die  Sprachen  der  angrenzenden  Inseln  sind  uns  nur  durch  Wor- 
tersammlungen  bekannt.  Die  Sprachen  der  Inseln  Murray  und 
Saibai  sind  uns  durch  die  Uebersetzung  eines  Evangeliums  zugang- 
Uch,  und  die  Sprache  der  Damley-Insel  durch  eine  Wortersammlung. 
In  dem  £nglischen  Theil  der  Insel  finde  ich  mchr  Auskunft.  Fiinf- 
hondert  Meilen  der  Kiiste  entlang,  sagt  uns  einer,  der  da  wohnt, 
werden  nicht  weniger  als  fiinfundzwanzig  besondere  Sprachen  oder 
Dialekte  gesprocben,  was  auf  eine  grosse  Mischung  der  Stamme 
Fchliessen  lasst.  Das  Motu  und  die  Sprache  des  Siid-Caps  stehen 
Toran ;  in  beiden  sind  Ucbcrsetzungen  eines  Evangeliums  gcmacht 
und  gednickt  worden,  welche  die  Gelehrten  in  den  Stand  sotzen 
sich  ein  TJrtheil  iibcr  den  Charakter  der  Sprachen  zu  bilden.  Ein 
urthcilsfahigCT  Gelehrter  in  Melanesien  sagt  uns,  dass  die  Motu- 
Sprache  entschicden  Melanesisch  ist,  und  dass  die  Wortersammlung 
des  Mafor,  welches  von  einem  Stamme  in  so  grosser  Entfemung 
wie  der  nonl-westliche  Zipfel  dieser  grossen  Insel  gesprocben  wird 
nnd  aussorhalb  aller  und  jeder  Beriihrung  mit  Melanesien  steht, 
einen  grossen  Theil  in  Melanesien  gebriiucblicber  Wcirter  enthiilt. 
AVir  miissen  im  Auge  bebalten,  dass,  was  dieseibe  Sprache  Mafor 
anl)etriift,  ein  beriihmtcr  Deutscher  Gelehrter  erkliirt  bat,  dass  sie 
pinzlieh  verschieden  sei,  wiibrend  zu  gleieher  Zeit  ein  eben  so 
bcnihmter  Holliindischer  Gelehrter  auf  der  Orientalisten-Yersamm- 
lung  zu  Leiden  das  Gegen theil  behauptete,  und  zum  Beweis  seiner 
Behauptung  Einzelheiten  anfiihrte.  In  Neu-Guinea  gibt  es  un- 
zweifelhaft  zwei  liassen,  eine  schwarze  und  eine  braune.  Einige 
wollten  behaupten,  dass  es  einst  eine  dritte  Basse  gegeben  babe, 
von  der  noch  einige  Ueberbleibsel  sich  fanden.  Diese  llassen  haben 
sich  vemiischt  und  zabllose  Yarietiiten  gebildet.  Boide  Bassen 
iKgcfmen  sich  ungefiihr  in  der  Lange  vom  Cap  Possession  auf  der 
Siidkiiste,    aber  es  ist  uns  absolut  nichts  von  dem   Inneren   der 
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Insel  bekannt.  Dieser  Ansicht  nach  werden  die  Spraclieii  der 
westlichen  Theile  der  Insel  von  schwarzen  Rassen  gesproclieny 
wie  dieselben  auch  heissen  mogcn.  Das  Mafor  mit  seinen  sorg- 
faltig  hergestcUtcn  Texten  ist  ihr  Reprascntant.  Die  Sprachen 
der  brauncn  Rassen  sind  uns  durch  die  herausgegebenen  Tezte  des 
Motu,  Siid-Caps,  der  Inseln  Murray  und  Saibai  zuganglich. 

Hiermit  enden  wir  die  Schilderung  der  Melanesischen  Sprachen. 
Die  grosste  Autoritat  auf  diesem  Sprachgebiete,  welche  daseelbe 
von  der  Sprache  von  Mar6  im  Siideii  an,  bis  zu  dem  Mafor  im 
Norden  erEorscht  hat,  sagt  iins,  dass  sie  nach  seiner  Meinung 
gleichartig  sind,  und  zu  der  gemeinsamen  Familie  von  Oceanien 
einschliesslich  Malaisiens  gehoren.  Man  gibt  zu,  dass  sie  vieles 
geborgt  haben ;  allein  diese  geborgten  Worter  gehoren  einer  ver- 
wandten,  und  nicht  einer  fremden  Sprachfamilie  an.  Die  reine 
ursprlingliche  Essenz  dieser  Sprachen  ist  nicht  vergiftet  durch 
wirklich  fremde  Beimischung,  die  man  nicht  sogleich  auf  ihre 
Quelle  zuriickfiihrcn,  und  wie  einen  Flecken  auf  cinem  Eleide 
auswischen  konnte. 

Die  Melanesicr  werden  von  einem  der  sie  kannte,  folgender- 
massen  beschrieben:  Eine  Hercules-Gestalt,  schwarze  Hautfarbe, 
und  woUig-krausclndes  Haar  charakterisircn  die  Eingeborencn.  Sie 
sind  ungastlich  gegen  Fremde,  wild  und  grausam,  aber  ihr  Typus 
ist  durchaus  nicht  abgeartet.  Es  wird  von  alien  Seiten  zugcgeben, 
dass  infolge  von  Menschenstehlen,  Europaischen  Krankheiten,  und 
Europaischen  geistigen  Getranken,  und  den  Folgen  der  Civilisation 
die  Eingcborcnen  der  Inseln  siidUch  von  I^cu-Guinea  einer  schnellen 
Vemichtung  entgcgengehen. 

Diese  Sprachen  machen  einen  viel  haufigeren  Gebrauch  von 
den  Consonanten  als  die  Malayisch-Polynesischen.  Sie  besitzen 
einige  Consonantenlaute,  welche  sich  in  den  letzteren  nicht  finden, 
und  einige  dcrselben  konnen  nur  schwer  in  Romischer  Umschiift 
wiedergegeben  werden.  Viele  Sylben  enden  mit  Consonanten.  Es 
scheint  kein  Unterschied  stattzufinden  zwischen  dem  bestimmten 
und  dem  unbostimmten  Artikel,  ausser  viclleicht  im  Fidschi.  Die 
Substantive  werden  merkwiirdigerweise  in  zwei  Klassen  eingetheilt, 
von  welchen  die  eine  ein  pronominales  Affix  mit  einem  Artikel 
annimmt,  wahrend  die  andere  dasselbe  nie  thut.  Der  Grund  dieses 
Unterschiedes  schient  auf  einer  naheren  oder  entfemteren  Verbin- 
dung  zwischen  dem  Besitzer  und  dem  besessenen  Gegenstande  zu 
beruhen.  Was  mit  einer  Person  in  naher  Verbindung  steht,  zum 
Beispiel  seine  Gliedmassen,  nehmen  das  prominale  Affix  an.  Bei 
einem  Dinge,  das  nur  zum  Gebrauch  besessen  wird,  wiirde  dies 
nicht  der  Fall  sein.  Das  Geschlecht  wird  nur  fiir  das  mannliche 
und  weibliche  bezeichnet.  Viele  Worter  werden  ohne  Unterschied 
als  Substantive,  Adjective,  oder  Zeit worter,  ohne  Wechscl  gebraucht, 
manchmal  jedoch  wird  ein  Substantiv  durch  seine  Endung  als 
solches  angedeutet.     In  den  meistcn  Sprachen  wird  der  Plural  der 
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Haaptworter  vom  Singular  nicht  unterschieden,  doch  bedient  man 
dch  zu  diesem  Zwecke  cines  Zahlwoites  oder  Prafixes.  Die  Casus 
werden  durcli  vorgesetzte  Partikeln  ausgedriickt.  Die  Adjective 
lolgen  ihren  Substantivcn.  Es  gibt  wenige  Adjective  im  Motu, 
em  Subetantiv  wild  meistens  durch  ein  Yerbum  qualificirt.  Die 
Furworter  sind  zahlreich,  und  das  personiiche  Fiirwort  entbalt 
Smgnlar,  Dual,  Trinal  und  Plural,  und  gleicbfalls  eine  einscblies- 
Bende  und  eine  ausscbliessende  Form.  Beinabe  jedes  Wort  kann 
in  ein  Verb  dadurcb  verwandelt  werden,  dass  man  die  Verbal- 
Partikeln  damit  gebraucht.  Allen  Spracben  ist  das  Vorsetzen  von 
Partikeln,  um  Zeit  und  Modus,  bisweilen  aucb  Zabl  und  Person  zu 
bezeichnen  gemeinsam.  In  nichts  tritt  ibr  veranderlicber  Cbarakter 
BO  fiebr  bervor  als  in  der  Abwechslung  dieser  Partikeln  in  den  ver- 
ecbiedenen  Dialekten,  sowie  in  der  allgemeinen  Anwendung  der- 
Belben.  Sie  besitzen  ein  Causativum,  ein  Intensivum,  oder  Fre- 
qaentativum,  und  eine  reciprokale  Form.  Von  den  Melanesiscben 
kann  man  nicbt  auf  den  ersten  Blick,  wie  von  den  Polynesiscben 
Spracben  bebaupten,  dass  sie  von  einer  gemeinsamen  Mutterspracbe 
ibstammen ;  sie  sind  im  Gegentbcil  sebr  verscbieden  von  einander. 
£s  ist  schwer  von  der  Zabl  der  Sondersprachen  Recbenscbaft  zu 
geben ;  jedocb  gibt  es  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Einzelbeiten  eine 
allgemeine  Uebereinstimmung. 

Mikronesien  erstreckt  sicb  iiber  eine  grosse  Flacbe  vom  1 30  bis 
lum  180  Grad  ostlicber  Lange,  und  vom  20  Grad  nordlicber 
Breite  bis  zu  dem  Aequator,  aber  es  umfasst  nur  sebr  kleine  und 
imbedeutende  Inselgruppen.  Bemerkenswertbe  Fortschritte  sind 
in  der  Erlemung  von  fiinf  der  Spracben  dieser  Gruppe  von  Ameri- 
kaniscben  Missioniiren  gomacbt  worden,  die  die  Sandwich- Inseln 
als  Basis  ihrer  Arbeiten  erwahlt  batten.  Um  micb  besser  zu  ver- 
rtiindlicben,  fange  ich  meine  Uebersicht  von  dem  Punkte  an,  wo 
die  Gebietc  von  Melanesien  und  Malaisien  zusammentreffen,  und 
gehe  dann  nacb  Ostcn  weitcr. 

Die  unbe<leutcnde  Insel  Tobi,  oder  Lord-Nortb-Insel,  ist  die 
erste,  und  weitcr  binaus  komme  ich  an  die  Pellew-Inseln.  Oestlicb 
erreicbe  icb  die  Ladronen  oder  Marianen  ;  wir  besitzen  fiir  die  dort 
gesprochenen  Spracben  Wortersamralungen  von  Keisenden  oder 
schiffbriicbigen  Sccleuten.  Auf  der  bedeutenderen  Gruppe  der 
Carolinen  wissen  wir  von  sechs  Spracben,  von  dcnen  ^'ier  durcb 
Wortersammlungen  vertreten  sind,  niimlich  das  Yap,  Mackenzie 
(aucb  Uluthi  genannt),  Ualan,  und  Satawal,  imd  zwei  durch  Ueber- 
setzungen  der  Bibel  und  Gramraatischc  Werke,  niimlich  das  Ponapo 
und  Kusai ;  wir  wissen  abcr  nichts  von  ihrem  Yerhiiltniss  zu  ein- 
ander. Weitcr  bin  kommen  wir  zu  den  Mortlock-Inseln,  deren 
Sprache  ebenfalls  durch  eine  Bibcliibcrsctzung  vertreten  ist,  und 
nwh  weitcr  iistlich  erreicbe  ich  die  Marshall-Inseln,  die  aucb  unter 
dem  Xamen  Radak  und  lialik  bekannt  sind.  Hier  finde  ich  eine 
Sprache,  das  Mille,  von  welcher  es  eine  Wortersammlung  gibt,  und 
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Insel  bekannt.  Dieser  Ansiclit  nach  werden  die  Spraclieii  der 
westlichen  Theile  der  Inscl  von  schwarzcn  Rassen  gesproclieny 
wie  dieselben  auch  heissen  mogen.  Das  Mafor  mit  seinen  sorg- 
faltig  hcrgestcUten  Texten  ist  ihr  Reprasentant.  Die  Sprachen 
der  braunen  Rassen  Bind  uns  durch  die  hcrausgcgebcnen  Texte  des 
Motu,  Siid-Caps,  der  Inseln  Murray  und  Saibai  zuganglich. 

Hiermit  enden  wir  die  Scbildonmg  der  Melanesischen  Sprachen. 
Die  grosste  Autoritat  auf  diesem  Sprachgebiete,  welche  daseelbe 
von  der  Sprache  you  Mar4  im  Suden  an,  bis  zu  dem  Mafor  im 
Norden  erEorscht  hat,  sagt  uns,  dass  sie  nach  seiner  Meinung 
gleichartig  sind,  und  zu  der  gcmeinsamen  Eamilie  von  Oceanien 
einschliesslich  Malaisiens  gehoren.  Man  gibt  zu,  dass  sie  yieles 
geborgt  haben ;  allein  diese  geborgten  Wcirter  gehoren  einer  ver- 
wandten,  und  nicht  einer  frcmdcn  Sprachfamilie  an.  Die  reine 
urspriingliche  Essenz  dieser  Sprachen  ist  nicht  vergiftet  durch 
wirklich  fremde  Beimischung,  die  man  nicht  sogleich  auf  ihre 
Quelle  zuruckfiihrcn,  und  wie  einen  Flecken  auf  einem  Eleide 
auswischen  konnte. 

Die  Melanesicr  werden  von  einem  der  sie  kannte,  folgender- 
massen  beschricben:  Eine  Herculcs-Gestalt,  schwarze  Hautfarbe, 
und  wollig-krauselndcB  Haar  charakterisiren  die  Eingeborcnen.  Sie 
sind  ungastlich  gegen  Fremde,  wild  und  grausam,  aber  ihr  Typus 
ist  durchaus  nicht  abgeartet.  Es  wird  von  alien  Seiten  zugegeben, 
dass  infolge  von  Menschenstehlen,  Europaischen  Krankheiten,  und 
Europaischen  geistigen  Getranken,  und  den  Folgen  der  Civilisation 
die  Eingeborcnen  der  Inseln  siidlich  von  Ncu-Guinea  einer  schnellen 
Vemichtung  entgegengehen. 

Diese  Sprachen  machen  einen  viel  haufigeren  Gebrauch  von 
den  Consonanten  als  die  Malayisch-Polynesischcn.  Sie  bcsitzen 
einige  Consonantenlaute,  welche  sich  in  den  letzteren  nicht  finden, 
und  einige  dersclben  konnen  nur  schwer  in  Romischer  Umschiift 
wiedergegeben  werden.  Viele  Sylben  enden  mit  Consonanten.  Ea 
scheint  kein  Unterschied  stattzufinden  zwischen  dem  bestimmten 
und  dem  unbestimmten  Artikel,  ausser  vielleicht  im  Fidschi.  Die 
Substantive  werden  merkwiirdigerweise  in  zwei  Klassen  eingetheilt, 
von  welchen  die  eine  ein  pronominales  Affix  mit  einem  Artikel 
anninmit,  wahrend  die  andere  dasselbe  nie  thut.  Der  Grund  dieses 
Unterschiedes  schient  auf  einer  naheren  oder  entfemteren  Verbin- 
dung  zwischen  dem  Besitzer  und  dem  besessenen  Gegenstande  zu 
beruhen.  Was  mit  einer  Person  in  naher  Verbindung  steht,  zum 
Beispiel  seine  Gliedmassen,  nchmcn  das  prominale  Affix  an.  Bei 
einem  Dingo,  das  nur  zum  Gebrauch  besessen  wird,  wiirde  dies 
nicht  der  Fall  sein.  Das  Geschlecht  wird  nur  fiir  das  mannliche 
und  weibliche  bczeichnet.  Viele  Worter  werden  ohne  Unterschied 
als  Substantive,  Adjective,  oder  Zeitworter,  ohneWechscl  gebraucht, 
manchmal  jedoch  wird  ein  Substantiv  durch  seine  Endung  als 
solches  angedeutet.     In  den  moisten  Sprachen  wird  der  Plural  der 
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Haoptworter  Tom  Singular  nicht  unterschieden,  doch  bedient  man 
dch  zu  diesem  Zwecke  eines  Zahlwortes  oder  Prafixes.  Die  Casus 
werden  durch  vorgesetzte  Partikeln  ausgcdriickt.  Die  Adjective 
folgen  ihren  Substantivcn.  Es  gibt  wenige  Adjective  im  Motu, 
ein  Subetantiv  wird  meistens  durch  ein  Verbum  qualificirt.  Die 
Fiirworter  sind  zahbreich,  und  das  personliche  Fiirwort  cnthalt 
Smgnlar,  Dual,  Trinal  und  Plural,  und  gleicbfalls  eine  einschlies- 
Bende  und  eine  ausschliessende  Form.  Beinahe  jedes  Wort  kann 
in  ein  Verb  dadurch  verwandelt  werden,  dass  man  die  Verbal - 
Partikeln  damit  gebraucht.  Allen  Spracben  ist  das  Vorsetzen  von 
Partikeln,  um  Zeit  und  Modus,  bisweilen  aucb  Zahl  und  Person  zu 
bezeichnen  gemcinsam.  In  nichts  tritt  ihr  veranderlicher  Cbarakt^r 
BO  fiebr  bervor  als  in  der  Abwechslung  dieser  Partikeln  in  den  ver- 
echiedenen  Dialekten,  sowie  in  der  aUgemeinen  Anwendung  der- 
Belben.  Sie  besitzen  ein  Causativum,  ein  Intensivum,  oder  Ere- 
qaentativum,  und  eine  reciprokale  Form.  Von  den  Melanesiscben 
kann  man  nicht  auf  den  ersten  Blick,  wie  von  den  Polynesischen 
Spracben  behaupten,  dass  sie  von  einer  gemeinsamen  Muttersprache 
abetammen ;  sie  sind  im  Gegentheil  sehr  verschieden  von  einander. 
£s  ist  schwer  von  der  Zahl  der  Sondersprachen  Rechenschaft  zu 
geben ;  jedocb  gibt  es  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Einzelheiten  eine 
allgemeine  Uebereinstimmung. 

Mikronesien  erstreckt  sich  iiber  eine  grosse  Flache  vom  1 30  bis 
lum  180  Grad  ostlicher  Lange,  und  vom  20  Grad  nordlicher 
Breite  bis  zu  dem  Aequator,  aber  es  umfasst  nur  sehr  kleine  und 
imbedeutende  Inselgruppen.  Bemerkenswerthe  Fortschritte  sind 
in  der  Erlemung  von  fiinf  der  Sprachen  dieser  Gruppe  von  Ameri- 
kanischen  Missioniiren  gomacht  worden,  die  die  Sandwich- Inseln 
als  Basis  ihrer  Arbciten  erwahlt  hatten.  Um  mich  besser  zu  ver- 
rtandlichen,  fange  ich  meine  Uebersicht  von  dem  Punkte  an,  wo 
die  Gebietc  von  Melanesien  und  Malaisien  zusammentreffen,  und 
gehe  dann  nach  Osten  weitcr. 

Die  unbedeutcnde  Insel  Tobi,  oder  Lord-North-Insel,  ist  die 
erste,  und  weiter  hinaus  komme  ich  an  die  Pellew-Inseln.  Oestlich 
erreiche  ich  die  Ladronen  oder  Miirianen  ;  wir  besitzen  f  iir  die  dort 
gesprochenen  Sprachen  Wortersamralungen  von  Keisenden  oder 
8C'hiffbruchigen  Seeleuten.  Auf  der  bedeutenderen  Gruppe  der 
Carolinen  wissen  wir  von  sechs  Sprachen,  von  dcnen  \aer  durch 
Wortersammlungen  vertroten  sind,  niimlich  das  Yap,  Mackenzie 
(auch  Uluthi  genannt),  Ualan,  und  Satawal,  und  zwei  durch  Uebcr- 
setzungen  der  Bibel  und  Gramraatische  Wcrke,  niimlich  das  Ponape 
und  Kusai ;  wir  wissen  aber  nichts  von  ihrem  Verhiiltniss  zu  ein- 
ander. Weiter  bin  kommcn  wir  zu  den  Mortlock-Inseln,  dercn 
Sprache  cbenfalls  durch  cine  Bibeliibersetzung  vertreten  ist,  und 
noch  weiter  iistlich  erroiolie  ich  die  Marshall-Inseln,  die  auch  unter 
dem  Xamen  Ra<lak  und  Kalik  bekannt  sind.  Hier  finde  ich  eine 
Sprache,  das  Mille,  von  welcher  es  eine  Wortersammlung  gibt,  und 
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Insel  bekannt.  Dieser  Ansicht  nach  werden  die  Spraclieii  der 
westlichen  Theile  der  Insel  von  schwarzen  Rassen  gesprocheiiy 
wie  dieselben  auch  hcisscn  mogen.  Das  Mafor  mit  seinen  Borg- 
faltig  hergestelltcn  Texten  ist  ihr  Reprasentant.  Die  Sprachen 
der  braunen  Rassen  sind  iins  durch  die  berausgegebcnen  Tezte  des 
Motu,  Siid-Caps,  der  Inseln  Murray  und  Saibai  zuganglieh. 

Hiermit  enden  wir  die  Scbildcrung  der  Melanesischen  Sprachen. 
Die  grosste  Autoritat  auf  diesem  Spracbgebiete,  welehc  daseelbe 
Ton  der  Spracbe  von  Mar4  im  Siiden  an,  bis  zu  dem  Mafor  im 
Norden  erforscbt  bat,  sagt  nns,  dass  sie  nacb  seiner  Meinung 
gleicbartig  sind,  und  zu  der  gemeinsamen  Eamilie  von  Oceanien 
einscblicsslicb  Malaisiens  gehoren.  Man  gibt  zu,  dass  sie  vieles 
geborgt  baben;  allein  diese  geborgten  Worter  gehoren  einer  ver- 
wandten,  und  nicbt  einer  fremden  Spracbfamilie  an.  Die  reine 
urspriinglicbe  Essenz  dieser  Sprachen  ist  nicht  vergiftet  durch 
wirklicb  fremde  Ecimischung,  die  man  nicht  sogleich  auf  ihre 
Quelle  zuriickfubren,  und  wie  einen  Eleckcn  auf  einem  Eleide 
auswiscben  konnte. 

Die  Melanesier  werden  von  einem  der  sie  kannte,  folgender- 
massen  bescbrieben:  Eine  Hercules-Gestalt,  schwarze  Hautfarbe, 
und  wollig-krausclndes  Haar  cbarakterisiren  die  Eingeborenen.  Sie 
sind  ungastlicb  gegen  Fremde,  wild  und  grausam,  aber  ihr  Typus 
ist  durcbaus  nicbt  abgeartet.  Es  wird  von  alien  Seiten  zugegeben, 
dass  infolge  von  Mcnscbcnsteblen,  Europaischen  Erankheiten,  und 
Europaiscben  geistigen  Gctranken,  und  den  Folgen  der  Civilisation 
die  Eingeborenen  der  Inseln  siidUch  von  Neu-Guinea  einer  schnellen 
Vemichtung  entgegengehen. 

Diese  Spracben  machen  einen  viel  haufigeren  Gebrauch  von 
den  Consonanten  als  die  Malayisch-Polynesischen.  Sie  besitzen 
einige  Consonantenlaute,  welcbe  sich  in  den  letzteren  nicbt  finden, 
und  einige  dcrselbcn  konnen  nur  schwer  in  Romiscber  Umschrift 
wiedergegeben  werden.  Viele  Sylben  enden  mit  Consonanten.  Es 
scheint  kein  TJnterscbicd  stattzufinden  zwiscben  dem  bcstimmten 
und  dem  unbestimmten  Artikel,  ausser  vielleicbt  im  Fidschi.  Die 
Substantive  werden  merkwiirdigerweise  in  zwei  Klasscn  eingctheilt, 
von  welcben  die  eine  ein  pronominales  Affix  mit  einem  Artikel 
annimmt,  wabrend  die  andere  dasselbe  nie  thut.  Der  Grund  dieses 
Unterscbiedes  scbient  auf  einer  naheren  oder  entfemteren  Verbin- 
dung  zwiscben  dem  Besitzer  und  dem  besessenen  Gegenstande  zu 
beruben.  Was  mit  einer  Person  in  naher  Verbindung  stebt,  zum 
Eeispiel  seine  Gliedmassen,  nehmen  das  prominalo  Affix  an.  Bei 
einem  Dinge,  das  nur  zum  Gebrauch  besessen  wild,  wiirde  dies 
nicht  der  Fall  sein.  Das  Geschlecbt  wird  nur  ftir  das  mannliche 
und  weibliche  bezeicbnet.  Viele  Worter  werden  obne  Unterschied 
als  Substantive,  Adjective,  oder  Zeitworter,  obne  Wecbsel  gobraucht, 
mancbmal  jedocb  wird  ein  Substantiv  durch  seine  Endung  als 
solcbes  angedeutet.     In  den  moisten  Sprachen  wird  der  Plural  der 
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Hanptworter  Tom  Singular  nicht  unterschieden,  doch  bedient  man 
Beh  zn  diesem  Zwecke  eines  Zahlwortes  oder  Prafixes.  Die  Casus 
werden  durch  vorgesetzte  Partikeln  ausgedriickt.  Die  Adjective 
lolgen  ihren  Substantiven.  Es  gibt  wenige  Adjective  im  Motu, 
an  Substantiv  wird  meistens  durch  ein  Verbum  qualificirt.  Die 
Fiirworter  sind  zahlreich,  und  das  personliche  Fiirwort  cnthalt 
Singolar,  Dual,  Trinal  und  Plural,  und  gleichfalls  eine  einschlies- 
Baide  und  eine  ausschliessende  Eorm.  Beinahe  jedes  Wort  kann 
in  ein  Verb  dadurch  verwandelt  werden,  dass  man  die  Verbal- 
Partikeln  damit  gebraucht.  Allen  Sprachen  ist  das  Vorsetzen  von 
Partikeln,  um  Zeit  und  Modus,  bisweilen  aucb  Zahl  und  Person  zu 
bezeichnen  gemeinsam.  In  nichts  tritt  ihr  veranderlicber  Charakt^r 
»  sehr  bervor  als  in  der  Abwecbslung  dieser  Partikeln  in  den  ver- 
Bchiedenen  Dialekten,  sowie  in  der  allgemeinen  Anwendung  der- 
aelben.  Sie  besitzen  ein  Causativum,  ein  Intensivum,  oder  Fre- 
qnentativum,  und  eine  reciprokale  Form.  Von  den  Melanesischen 
kann  man  nicht  auf  den  ersten  Blick,  wie  von  den  Polynesischen 
Sprachen  behaupten,  dass  sie  von  einer  gemeinsamen  Muttersprache 
abstammen ;  sie  sind  im  Gegentheil  sehr  verschieden  von  einander. 
Es  ist  Bcbwer  von  der  Zahl  der  Sondersprachen  Bechenschaft  zu 
geben;  jedoch  gibt  es  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Einzelheiten  eine 
allgemeine  Uebereinstimmung. 

Mikronesien  erstreckt  sich  iiber  eine  grosse  Flache  vom  1 30  bis 
xnm  180  Grad  ostlicher  Lange,  und  vom  20  Grad  nordlicher 
Breite  bis  zu  dem  Aequator,  aber  es  umfasst  nur  sehr  kleine  und 
unbedeutende  Inselgruppen.  Bemerkenswerthe  Fortschritte  sind 
in  der  Erlemung  von  fiinf  der  Sprachen  dieser  Gruppe  von  Ameri- 
kani^chen  Missioniiren  gemacht  worden,  die  die  Sandwich- Inseln 
als  Basis  ihrer  Arbciten  erwiihlt  batten.  Um  mich  besser  zu  ver- 
standlichen,  fange  ich  meine  XJebersicht  von  dem  Punkte  an,  wo 
die  Gebiete  von  Melanesien  und  Malaisien  zusammcntreffen,  und 
gehe  dann  nach  Osten  weiter. 

Die  unbedeutende  Insel  Tobi,  oder  Lord-North-Insel,  ist  die 
erste,  und  weiter  hinaus  komme  ich  an  die  Pellew-Inseln.  Oestlich 
erreiche  ich  die  Ladronen  oder  Marianen  ;  wir  besitzen  f  iir  die  dort 
gejsprochenen  Sprachen  Wortersamralungen  von  Beisenden  oder 
schilfbruchigen  Seeleuten.  Auf  der  bedeutenderen  Gruppe  der 
Can^linen  wisson  wir  von  sechs  Sprachen,  von  dcnen  vier  durch 
Wortersammlungen  vertrcten  sind,  niimlich  das  Yap,  Mackenzie 
(auch  Uluthi  genannt),  Ualan,  und  Satawal,  und  zwei  durch  Uebcr- 
pctzungen  der  Bibel  und  Grammatischc  Werke,  niimlich  das  Ponape 
und  Kusai ;  wir  wissen  aber  nichts  von  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  ein- 
ander. Weiter  bin  kommen  wir  zu  den  Mortlock- Inseln,  deren 
Spniche  ebenfalls  durch  cine  Bibeliibersetzung  vertrcten  ist,  und 
noch  weiter  ostlich  erreiche  ich  die  Marshall-Inseln,  die  auch  unter 
dem  Namcn  Radak  und  lialik  bekannt  sind.  Hier  finde  ich  eine 
Sprache,  das  Mille,  von  welcher  es  eine  Wortersammlung  gibt,  und 
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eine  zwcite  Sprache,  das  Ebon,  in  wolche  die  Bibel  iibersetet 
worden  ist.  Weiter  siidlich  erreiche  ich  die  Gilbert-  oder  Eingsmill- 
Inseln  am  Aequator.  Eine  ibrer  Spracben  ist  durcb  eine  Bibel- 
iibersetzung  vertreten,  sie  ist  wabrscbeinlicb  identiscb  mit  der 
Spracbe  der  Wortersammlung  des  Tarawan,  woven  Reisende  be- 
ricbten.     Hiermit  scbliesst  unsere  Kenntniss  dieses  Gebietes  ab. 

Man  glaubt,  dass  die  Eingeborenen  desselben  zu  einer  sebr 
gemiscbtcn  llasse  geboren.  Die  Einwohner  der  Gilbert-Gruppe 
bclaufen  sicb  auf  50,000,  und  die  der  Carolinen  auf  30,000.  8ie 
geboren  zu  derselben  Easse  wie  die  Polynesier,  und  sind  sanft  und 
wirtblicb  gcgen  Frcmde.  Bis  jetzt  sind  sie  den  Uebebi,  welche 
das  Auftreten  Europaiscber  Civilisation  mit  sicb  bringt,  dam 
Menscbensteblen  fiir  die  Arbeitsmarkte,  und  berauscbenden  Ge- 
tranken,  entgangen. 

Die  Laute  in  diesen  Spracben  sind  den  Malayiscb-Polynesisclien 
abnlicb.  Die  Laute  Uch^  dsch^  seh  unterscbeiden  sicb  von  den 
entsprecbenden  Malajriscb-Polynesiscben  mebr  der  Potenz  als  der 
Natur  nacb.  Die  consonantiscben  Sylben  sind  keineswegs  selten. 
Dann  und  wann  werden  aucb  Doppelconsonanten  gebraucbt,  allein 
man  liisst  gem  einen  Icicbten  Vokalton  dazwiscben  durcbboren. 
Die  meisten  Worter  baben  den  Accent  auf  der  vorletzten  Sylbe. 
In  einigen  Spracben  scbeint  cs  keinen  Artikel  zu  geben.  Im 
Ponape  wird  ein  solcber,  wenn  er  vorbanden  ist,  nacbgesetzt.  In 
der  Spracbe  der  Gilbert-Inseln  wird  die  Malayiscb-Polynesiscbe 
Form  te  an  Stelle  des  unbestimmten  und  bestimmten  Artikels 
gebraucbt.  Das  Gescblecbt  wird  nur  fiir  das  mannlicbe  und 
weiblicbe  bezeicbnet.  Die  Zabl  wird  im  Substantivum  entwe<ler 
aus  dem  Sinne  erratbcn,  oder  durcb  pronominale .  Worter  oder 
Zablworter  bestimmt.  Don  Casus  erkennt  man  an  der  Stelle  des 
Substantives  im  Satze,  oder  an  Priipositionen.  In  der  Ebon-Spracbe 
nebmen  Substantive  einer  gewissen  Klasse  ein  pronominales  Afiix, 
wie  in  den  Melanesiseben  Spracben  an,  und  desbalb  macben  diese 
den  Eindruck  als  seien  sie  inflectirte  Spracben.  Die  Substantive, 
welcbe  dieses  Affix  annebmen,  bezeicbnen  niibere  Verwandtscbaft, 
wie  zwiscben  Vater  und  Sobn,  oder  von  den  Gliedmassen  zum 
Korper.  Icb  babe  nocb  nicbt  berausgefunden,  ob  diese  Merkwiir- 
digkeit  in  irgend  einer  anderen  Mikronesiscben  Spracbe  vorbanden 
ist.  Viele  Worter  konnen  obne  Unterscbied  als  Substantive, 
Adjective,  oder  Zoit worter,  obne  Wecbsel  gebraucbt  werden.  In 
einigen  Spracben  baben  die  personlicben  Fiirworter  einen  Singular, 
Dual  und  Plural.  In  anderen  dagegen  baben  sie  keine  besondere 
Form  fiir  den  Dual,  indem  das  Zabl  wort  zwei  dafiir  gebraucbt  wird. 
In  der  Ebon-Spracbe  sind  besondere  inclusive  und  exclusive  Formen 
der  personlicben  Fiirwiirter  gebraucblicb,  die,  so  weit  icb  beraus- 
finden  kann,  in  den  iibrigen  Mikronesiscben  Spracben  nicbt 
vorkommen.  Die  Zeit worter  baben  gewobnlicb  keine  Inflexionen, 
die  Beziebungen  der  Form,  des  Moidus,  der  Zeit,  der  Zabl  oder 
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Penon  anszudriicken,  indem  solche  XJnterscliiede  durch  Partikeln 
bezeidmet  werden.  Im  Ebon  sind  die  Tempora  klar  unterschieden ; 
tber  auch  hier  wird  die  einfache  Form  des  Zeitworts  ofters  dafiir 
gebmncht.  Diese  Sprachen  besitzen  alle  causative^  intensive,  imd 
leciprokale,  Formen  des  Zeitwortes.  Sie  besitzen  auch  verbale 
Ziel-Partikeln.  Im  Ponape  werden  viele  Ceremonieworter  nur 
Hanptlingen  gegeniiber  gebraucbt,  wie  im  Samoa.  Andere  werden 
nnr  Ton  Priestem  wabrend  der  Ausiibung  ihres  Amtes  angewandt. 
Auch  hat  man  hier  die  Sitte,  Worter  aus  der  Sprache  zu  verbanncn, 
die  in  den  Namen  der  hoheren  Hauptlinge  vorkommen. 

Das  Gebiet  von  Australien  besitzt  Eigenthiimlichkeiten,  die  von 
den  bis  jetzt  heschriebenen  vollig  abweichen.  Von  seinen  zweiten 
Unterahtheilungen  sind  die  Eingeborenen  von  Tasmanien  ganzlich 
verschwunden.  Die  letzte  Vertreterin  der  Basse  starb  im  Jahre 
1876,  und  mit  ihr  starb  alles  praktische  Interesse  an  den  Sprachen 
der  Insel ;  denn  kein  Text  ist  uns  iibrig  geblieben,  um  uns  zu 
zeigen  was  sie  warcn.  Mein  Vortrag  hat  genau  nur  den  praktischen 
Zweck,  den  Einwohnem  dieser  Inseln  von  Nutzen  zu  sein. 

In  der  erst  en  Unterabtheilung,  Australien  selbst,  sind  die- 
eelben  TJrsachen  vorhanden  und  werden  wahrscheinlich  dieselben 
Besultate  herbeifiihren.  Europaische  Civilisation  will  nun  einmal 
ihien  Willen  durchs^itzen,  entweder  die  Kasse  auszurotten  oder  die 
Sprache  zu  vemichten.  In  Neu-Guinea  war  unsere  Kenntniss 
der  Sprachen  unvollstandig,  weil  das  Innere  des  Landes  nicht 
erforscht  war ;  aber  in  Australien  ist  das  ganze  Land  erforscht, 
und  von  Europaischen  Kolonisten  besiedelt,  und  die  Eingeborenen 
sind  auf  die  Seite  gedrangt  worden.  Das  Streben  der  Missionare 
dieses  Landes  ist  stets  gewcsen,  und  ist  es  noch,  das  Englische  zum 
Unterrichtsmittel  zu  machen,  und  natiirlich  kann  dies  nur  ein  Resul- 
tat  haben.  Eine  lange  Liste  von  nicht  weniger  als  zwciundachtzig 
verschiedener  Rassen  und  Sprachen  oder  von  beiden,  wird  in  den 
Biichem  welche  von  Australien  handeln  aiifgefiihrt ;  gewohnlich 
werden  sie  in  Gebiete  eingetheilt,  aber  die  Eingeborenen  werden  so 
als  nichts  gerechnet,  dass  der  Gedanke  eine  Sprachkarte  herzustellen 
wahrscheinlich  gar  nicht  zum  Ausdruck  kommt.  Einige  Gramnia- 
tiken  und  Wortersammlungcn  sind  in  einer  oberflarh lichen  Weise 
geschrieben  worden,  und  in  gewohnlichen  Biichem  iiber  Philologie 
geniigt  eine  Analyse  dcrselben  zur  Darstellung  der  Australischcn 
Sprachen  ;  allein  obwolil  man  gewohnlich  behauptet,  dass  alle  Aus- 
tralischcn Sprachen  eineni  Muster  folgen,  und  denselben  Ursprung 
haben,  so  ist  dies  doch  noch  lange  nicht  bewiesen.  Gerade  als 
wenn  man  die  Sprachen  Afrikas  als  einer  Familie  gehorig  behandeln 
woUte,  wie  man  es  wahrscheinlich  im  vorigen  Jahrhunderte  gethan 
hat.  Die  Theorie  von  einer  Verbindung  dieser  typischen  Ursprache 
Australiens :  eine  Theorie  die  man  sich  gebildet  hatte,  ehe  jede 
einzelne  dieser  Sprachen  sorgfaltig  untersucht  worden  war :  mit 
den  typischen  Eigenthiimlichkeilen  der  stark  ausgebildeten  und 
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eine  zwcite  Spracbe,  das  Ebon,  in  wclche  die  Bibel  iibersetzt 
worden  ist.  Welter  siidlich  erreiche  ich  die  Gilbert-  oder  Eingsmill- 
Inseln  am  Aequator.  Eine  ibrer  Spracben  ist  durcb  cino  Bibel- 
iibersetziing  vertreten,  sie  ist  wabrscbeinlicb  identiscb  mit  der 
Spracbe  der  Wortersammlung  des  Tarawan,  wovon  Reisende  be- 
ricbten.     Hiermit  scbliesst  unsere  Eenntniss  dieses  Gebietes  ab. 

Man  glaubt,  dass  die  Eingcborenen  desselben  zu  einer  sebr 
geiniscbten  Rasse  geboren.  Die  Einwobner  der  Gilbert-Gmppe 
bclaufen  sicb  auf  50,000,  und  die  der  Carolinen  auf  30,000.  Sie 
geboren  zu  derselben  Rasse  wie  die  Polyncsier,  und  sind  sanft  und 
wirtblicb  gegen  Fremde.  Bis  jetzt  sind  sie  den  Uebebi,  welche 
das  Auftreten  Europaiscber  Civilisation  mit  sicb  bringt,  dam 
Menscbensteblen  fur  die  Arbeitsmarkte,  und  berauscbenden  Ge- 
tranken,  entgangen. 

Die  Laute  in  diesen  Spracben  sind  den  Malayiscb-Polynesiscben 
abnlicb.  Die  Laute  tsch^  dschy  sch  unterscbeiden  sicb  von  den 
entsprecbenden  Malay iscb-Polynesiscben  mebr  der  Potenz  als  der 
Natur  nacb.  Die  consonantiscben  Sylben  sind  keineswcgs  selten. 
Dann  und  wann  werden  aucb  Doppelconsonantcn  gebraucbt,  allein 
man  lasst  gem  einen  leicbten  Vokalton  dazwischen  durcbboren. 
Die  meisten  Worter  baben  den  Accent  auf  der  vorletzten  Sylbe. 
In  einigen  Spracben  scbeint  es  keinen  Artikel  zu  geben.  Im 
Ponape  wird  ein  solcber,  wenn  er  vorbanden  ist,  nacbgesetzt.  In 
der  Spracbe  der  Gilbert-Inseln  wird  die  Malayiscb-Polynesiscbe 
Form  te  an  Stelle  des  unbestimmten  und  bestimmten  Artikels 
gebraucbt.  Das  Gescblecbt  wird  nur  fiir  das  mannlicbe  und 
weiblicbe  bezeicbnet.  Die  Zabl  wird  im  Substantivum  entweder 
aus  dem  Sinne  erratben,  oder  durcb  pronominale .  Worter  oder 
Zablworter  bestimmt.  Den  Casus  erkcnnt  man  an  der  Stelle  des 
Substantives  im  Satze,  oder  an  Priipositionen.  In  der  Ebon-Spracbe 
nelimen  Substantive  einer  gewisscn  Klasse  ein  pronominales  Afiix, 
wie  in  den  Melanesiscben  Spracben  an,  und  desbalb  macben  diese 
den  Eindruck  als  seien  sie  inflectirte  Spracben.  Die  Substantive, 
welcbe  dieses  Affix  annebmen,  bezeicbnen  niibere  Verwandtscbaft, 
wie  zwiscben  Vater  und  Sohn,  oder  von  den  Gliedmassen  zum 
Korper.  Icb  babe  nocb  nicbt  berausgefunden,  ob  diese  Merkwiir- 
digkeit  in  irgend  einer  amleren  Mikronesiscben  Spracbe  vorbanden 
ist.  Viele  Worter  konnen  obne  Unterscbied  als  Substantive, 
Adjective,  oder  Zeitworter,  obne  Wecbsel  gebraucbt  werden.  In 
einigen  Spracben  baben  die  personlicben  Fiirworter  einen  Singular, 
Dual  und  Plural.  In  anderen  dagegen  baben  sie  keine  besondere 
Form  fiir  den  Dual,  indem  das  Zabl  wort  zwei  dafiir  gebraucbt  wird. 
In  der  Ebon-Spracbe  sind  besondere  inclusive  und  exclusive  Formen 
der  personlicben  Fiirworter  gebraucblicb,  die,  so  weit  icb  beraus- 
linden  kann,  in  den  iibrigen  Mikronesiscben  Spracben  nicbt 
vorkommen.  Die  Zeitworter  baben  gowobnlicb  keine  Inflexionen, 
die  Beziebungen  der  Form,  des  Modus,  der  Zeit,  der  Zabl  oder 
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Person  aaszndnicken,  indem  solche  Unterschiede  durch  Partikeln 
beieichnet  werdcn.  Im  Ebon  sind  die  Tempora  klar  unterscliieden ; 
iber  auch  hier  wird  die  einfache  Form  des  Zeitworts  ofters  dafiir 
gebraacht.  Biese  Sprachen  besitzen  alle  causative,  intensive,  und 
redprokale,  Formen  des  Zeitwortes.  Sie  besitzen  auch  verbale 
Ziel-Paitikeln.  Im  Ponape  werden  viele  Ceremonieworter  nur 
Hauptlingen  gegeniiber  gebraucht,  wie  im  Samoa.  Andere  werden 
nur  von  Priestem  wahrend  der  Ausiibung  ihres  Amtes  angewandt. 
Auch  hat  man  hier  die  Sitte,  Worter  aus  der  Sprache  zu  verbannen, 
die  in  den  Namen  der  hoheren  Hauptlinge  vorkommen. 

Bas  Gebiet  von  Australien  besitzt  Eigenthiimlichkeiten,  die  von 
den  bis  jetzt  beschriebenen  vollig  abweichen.  Von  seineh  zweiten 
Unterubtheilungen  sind  die  Eingeborcnen  von  Tasmanien  ganzlich 
verschwunden.  Die  letzte  Vertreterin  der  Basse  starb  im  Jahre 
1876,  und  mit  ihr  starb  alles  praktische  Interesse  an  den  Sprachen 
der  Insel ;  denn  kein  Text  ist  uns  iibrig  geblieben,  um  uns  zu 
zeigen  was  sie  waren.  Mein  Vortrag  hat  genau  nur  den  praktischen 
Zweck,  den  Einwohnem  dieser  Insehi  von  Nutzen  zu  sein. 

In  der  erst  en  Unterabtheilung,  Australien  selbst,  sind  die- 
selben  Ursachen  vorhanden  und  werden  wahrscheinlich  dieselben 
Resultate  herbeifiihren.  Europaische  Civilisation  will  nun  einmal 
ihren  Willen  durchsetzen,  entweder  die  Kasse  auszurotten  oder  die 
Sprache  zu  vemichten.  In  Neu-Guinea  war  unsere  Kenntniss 
der  Sprachen  unvollstandig,  weil  das  Innere  des  Landes  nicht 
erforscht  war ;  aber  in  Australien  ist  das  ganze  Land  erforscht, 
und  von  Europaischen  Kolonisten  besiedelt,  und  die  Eingeborcnen 
sind  auf  die  Seite  gedriingt  worden.  Das  Streben  der  Missionaro 
dieses  Landes  ist  stets  gewesen,  und  ist  es  noch,  das  Englische  zum 
Unterrichtsmittel  zu  machen,  und  natiirlich  kann  dies  nur  ein  Ilesul- 
tat  haben.  Eine  lange  Liste  von  nicht  weniger  als  zweiundachtzig 
verschiedener  Rassen  und  Sprachen  oder  von  beiden,  wird  in  den 
Biichem  welche  von  Australien  handeln  aufgefiihrt ;  gewohnlich 
werden  sie  in  Gebiete  eingetheilt,  aber  die  Eingeborcnen  werden  so 
als  nichts  gerechnet,  dass  der  Gedanke  eine  Sprachkarte  herzustellen 
wahri*cheinlich  gar  nicht  zum  Ausdruck  kommt.  Einige  Gramma- 
tiken  und  Wortcrsammlungcn  sind  in  einer  oberflaph lichen  Weise 
gesc-hrieben  worden,  und  in  gewohnlichen  Biichem  iiber  Philologie 
geniigt  eine  Analyse  derselben  zur  Darstellung  der  Australischcn 
iiprachen  ;  allein  obwohl  man  gewohnlich  behauptct,  dass  alle  Aus- 
tralischcn Sprachen  einem  Muster  folgcn,  und  denselben  Ursprung 
haben,  so  ist  dies  doch  noch  lange  nicht  bewiescn.  Gcrade  als 
wenn  man  die  Sprachen  Afrikas  als  einer  Familie  gehcirig  behandeln 
wollte,  wie  man  es  wahrscheinlich  im  vorigen  Jahrhunderte  gethan 
hat.  Die  Theorie  von  einer  Vcrbindung  dieser  typischen  Ursprache 
Australiens :  eine  Theorie  die  man  sieh  gebildct  hatte,  ehe  jede 
einzelne  dieser  Sprachen  sorgfaltig  untersucht  worden  war :  mit 
den  typischen  Eigenthiimlichkeiten  der  stark  ausgebildeten  und 
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gonau  nntersuchten  Dravidischen  Sprachfamilie  von  Siidindieiiy 
mag  man  immerhin  als  verfriiht  iibcrgehen.  Xur  eine  Bibeliiber- 
Bctzung,  in  das  Narrinyerri  an  der  Siid-Kiiste,  ist  crschienen,  tind 
Bic  wird  wahrschcinlich  die  einzige  bleiben.  Alle  bekannten 
8prachen  sind  agglutinativer  Natur,  und  ihr  phonetisches  System 
ist  cinfach.  Sie  bcdicnen  sich  der  Suffixc,  bcsitzen  kein  relatiTes 
Fiirwort  und  kein  grammatisches  Geschlecht.  Der  Accent  mht 
gewohnlich  auf  der  vorletztcn  Sylbe.  Sie  haben  einen  Baal  und 
regelinassigc  Conjugationen,  und  macben  ausgicbigca  Oebranch 
von  onomatopoischen  Austiriicken.  Die  Vollkommenheit  ihrer 
Spracbe  als  solcber  stcht  in  starkem  Gogensatz  zur  Bobheit  der 
Basse,  aber  das  ist  kcine  ungewobnlicbe  Erscbeinung.  Es  wird 
uns  durcb  eine  massgebendc  Autoritat  bcmerkt,  dass  die  Sprachen 
im  biicbsten  Grade  flexirbar  sind  (um  dieses  Wort  in  einem 
allgemoinen  und  nicbt  in  tecbniscbem  Sinne  zu  gebraacbcn),  dass 
sic  aucb  sebr  complicirt,  und  viele  der  Satzc  so  gebant  sind,  dass 
eine  TJebersctzung  unmoglicb  wird.  Es  ist  sebr  zu  bedauem,  dass 
das  Studium  dieser  Spraebcn  so  vcmacblassigt  worden  ist.  Es 
ist  kein  Zweifel,  dass  die  Australiscben  Eingeborenen,  gerade  auch 
Avie  die  Busebmsinner  von  Stid-Afrika,  die  unterste  Stufe  in  der 
Menscbbeit  einnebmen. 

Es  ist  die  Eigentbiimlicbkeit  der  Eassen  in  einem  niederen 
Zu  stand  der  Civilisation,  auf  jeder  Insel,  in  jedem  kleinen  Distrikte 
oder  Tbal,  eine  verscbiedene  Form  der  Spracbe  zu  baben.  Die 
Bodiirfnisse  bober  Civilisation  dagegen  zwingen  Millionen  znr 
Annabme  einer  cinzigen  grossen  Hauptspracbe.  Vor  wenigen 
Jabren  ist  es  in  Melanesien  bemerkt  worden,  dass  eine  Inscl  von 
nieht  mebr  wie  22  Einwobnem  ibre  eigene  Spracbe  batte.  Die 
Spracbe  von  wabrscbeinlicb  ganz  Polynesien  und  Melanesien  und 
gewiss  von  Australien,  diirfto  im  niicbsten  Jabrbundcrte  aus- 
Bcblicsslicb  nur  Englisb  sein.  Es  gibt  nur  wenig  Lebensfabigkeit 
in  jenen  armen  Spracben  oder  in  den  Basscn,  die  jetzt  diese 
Spracben  gebraucben.  Sowobl  Spracbe  als  Basse  werden  nocb 
einige  Jabre  einen  erbarmlicben  Kampf  um  das  Dasein  zu  kampfen 
baben,  und  zwar  nacb  einem  unerbittlicben  Gesetzo  tiberwaltigendor 
Verbaltnisse.  Der  Philantbrop  und  Etbnolog  mogen  es  immerhin 
bcdauem,  allein  die  sicb  ewig  umscbwingenden  Bader  des  Qesetzes 
menscblicben  Fori**cbritte8  sind  unerbittlicb. 

Es  ist  nicbt  meine  Absicbt  dieses  Mai  die  Namen  der  Personen 
zu  nennen,  die  solcbe  vortrcfflicbe  Arbeit  getban  und  das  Material 
geliefert  baben,  wodurcb  gegenwartiger  Vortrag  moglicb  geworden 
ist.  In  meiner  ausfiibrlicberen  Arbeit  wird  der  Name  jcdes  Vor- 
fassers  gegeben  werden.  Von  welcbem  Tbeile  der  Welt  auch  einst 
in  der  Vorzeit  die  grosse  Welle  der  Bevdlkerung  von  Inselstrand  zu 
Inselstrand  sicb  bewegte,  kann  man  docb  obne  Scbwierigkeit  die- 
selbo  erklaren.  Man  bat  gefunden,  dass  scbwacbe  Kanoes  Beisen 
von  binreicbender  Ausdebnung  gemacbt  baben,  um  zu  den  ent- 
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l^gensten  Inseln  im  Stillen  Ocean  zu  gelangen.  Kanoes,  mit  Per- 
Boaeii  beider  Qeschle'chter  angefiillt,  sind  auf  der  See  weit  von 
ihiein  Ausgangfvpimkte  und  vom  Winde  umher  gctrieben  aufgefischt 
irotdea.  Ein  Schiff  kann  die  Strecke  yon  Neu-Guinea  bis  zur 
auaeersten  Ostgrenze  Pol3me8ien8  fahren  obne  langer  als  vier  bis 
fiiiif  Tage  das  Land  aus  den  Augen  zu  verlicren.  Im  Verlaufe  der 
Zeit  Vamen  auf  denselben  Meerespfaden  die  Erforscher  des  Oebeim- 
nisses  dieser  abgeschiedenen  Rassen  und  unbekannten  Sprachen. 

XHejenigen,  die  mir  auf  meiner  langen  Reise  von  Insel  zu  Insel, 

▼ou  der  Oster-Insel  an  den  Thoren  der  aufgehenden  Sonne,  und 

bemahe  in  Fiiblung  mit  Amerika  bis  zu  den  Pellew-Insehi  an  der 

Grenze  von  Asien  gefolgt  sind,  miissen  bemerkt  haben,  wie  die 

christliclien  Missionen  gleich  einer  Perlenscbnur  die  ganze  Kette 

entlang  zerstreut  sind,  und  wie  unsere  Eenntniss  der  Sprachen 

dureh  ihre  Vermittelung  berichtigt  worden  ist.     Die  Civilisation 

dieser  femen  Gcgenden  sollte  nicht  durch  die  ChasHepots  der  Fran- 

zosen,  die  Krupp'schen  Geschiitze  der  Deutschen,  und  die  Kriegs- 

Bcbiffe  der  Englander  zu  Stande  gebracht  werden.     Der  Handel, 

die  Politik,  oder  die  Colonisation,  wiirden  diesen  hiilflosen  Rassen 

fiir  die  kurze  Dauer  des  ihnen  noch  iibrigen  Daseins  nichts  niitzen ; 

vielmehr  wiirden  sie  ihr  Verderben  herbeifiihren  dadurch,  dass  sie 

Rum,  Schiesspulver,  und  ekelhafte  Erankheiten,  anstatt  des  Canni- 

balismus,  der  Menschenopfer,  und  der  Zauberei,  gebracht  batten 

Aber  die  guten  Absichten  Europas  und  Nord-Amerikas  waren  der 

Sache  gewachsen  und  eine  Stimme  starker  als  die  des  Golddurstes, 

des  Erdhungers,  und  des  Annexationsficbers,  hat  sich  hciren  lassen. 

Anstatt  Gold  zu  suchen  haben  die  Philanthropen  etwas  besseres  als 

das  feinste  Gold  gegeben,  anstatt  der  Herrschaft  iiber  die  Lander 

dieser  Stamme  ist  eine  Heilsherrschaft  iiber  ihre  Seelen  gegriindet 

worden  ;  anstatt  diese  entlegenen  Inseln  eincm  Reiche  dieser  Welt 

zu  gewinnen,  hat  man  den  Bewohnem  der  aussersten  Punkte  der 

Erde  den  Eintritt  zum  Himmelreich  erschlossen.    Eine  Lichtstrasse 

ist  auf  dem  Wasser  zuriickgeblieben,  den  Lauf  des  Missionsschiffes, 

ein   Licht  menschlichen  Wissens,   und   ein   Licht   der   gottlichen 

Gnade,  zu  bezeichnen.     Der  grosse  Geograph,  der  grosse  Philolog, 

der  grosse  Ethnolog,  die  kiihnen  Erforscher  unbekannter  Meere,  die 

furchtlosen  Eindringlinge  in  unbekannte  Gebiete,  der  gutherzige 

Sammler  von  Thieren,  Pflanzen,  Steinen  und  Seemuscheln,  haben 

alle  ohne  es  zu  ahnen  ihr  Theil  beigetragen  zu  dem  einen  grossen 

Zwecke  menschlichen  Daseins,  der  Kenntniss  von  Gottes  Absichten 

mit  seinen  Geschopfen,  und  der  Pflichten  dieser  Geschtipfe  gegen 

ihren  grossen  ihnen  nicht  mehr  unbekannten  Sehcipfer. 
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gonau  untersuchten  Dravidischen  Sprachfamilic  von  Siidindieiiy 
Biag  man  immerhin  als  vcrfriilit  iibergehen.  Xar  eine  Bibeliiber- 
setzung,  in  das  Narrinyerri  an  der  Siid-Kiiste,  ist  crschicnen,  imd 
sic  wird  wahrschcinlich  die  cinzige  bleiben.  Alle  bekannten 
Sprachen  sind  agglutinativer  Natur,  und  ihr  phonetisches  System 
ist  einfacb.  Sic  bcdienen  sicb  der  Suffixe,  bcsitzen  kein  relatiTes 
Fiirwort  und  kein  grammatiscbes  Gescblecbt.  Der  Accent  mht 
gewobnlicb  auf  der  vorletzten  Sylbe.  Sie  baben  cinen  Dual  und 
regelmaasige  Conjugationen,  und  macben  ausgiebigca  Qebrauch 
von  onomatopoiscben  Ausdriicken.  Die  Vollkommcnbeit  ihrer 
Spracbe  als  solcber  stebt  in  starkem  Gegensatz  zur  Bobbeit  der 
Eiisse,  aber  das  ist  keine  ungewobnlicbe  Erscbeinung.  Es  wird 
uns  durcb  eine  massgebende  Autoritat  bcmerkt,  dass  die  Sprachen 
im  bocbsten  Grade  flexirbar  sind  (um  dieses  Wort  in  einem 
allgemeinon  und  nicbt  in  tecbniscbem  Sinne  zu  gebraacbcn),  dass 
sic  aucb  sebr  complicirt,  und  viele  der  Satzc  so  gebaut  sind,  dass 
cine  XJebcrsetzung  unmoglicb  wird.  Es  ist  sebr  zu  bedauem,  dass 
das  Studium  dieser  Spracben  so  vcmacblassigt  worden  ist.  Es 
ist  kein  Zweifel,  dass  die  Australiscben  Eingeborenen,  gerade  anch 
Avie  die  Buscbmanner  von  Siid-Afrika,  die  unterste  Stufe  in  der 
Menscbbeit  einnebmen. 

Es  ist  die  Eigentbiimlicbkcit  der  Easscn  in  einem  niederen 
Zustand  der  Civilisation,  auf  jeder  Insel,  in  jedem  kleinen  Distrikte 
oder  Tbal,  eine  verschiedene  Form  der  Spracbe  zu  baben.  Die 
Ecdiirfnissc  bober  Civilisation  dagegen  zwingen  Millionen  zur 
Annahme  einer  cinzigen  grossen  Hauptspracbe.  Vor  wenigen 
Jabron  ist  es  in  Melanesien  bemerkt  worden,  dass  eine  Insel  von 
nicbt  mebr  wic  22  Einwobnem  ibre  eigeno  Spracbe  battc.  Die 
Spracbe  von  wabrscbeinlicb  ganz  Polynesien  und  Melanesien  nnd 
gewiss  von  Australien,  diiifto  im  nacbsten  Jabrbimderte  ans- 
scbliesslicb  nur  Englisb  sein.  Es  gibt  nur  wenig  Lebensfabigkeit 
in  jenen  armen  Spracben  oder  in  den  Hassen,  die  jetzt  diese 
Spracben  gebraucben.  Sowobl  Spracbe  als  llasse  werden  nocb 
einige  Jabre  einen  erbarmlicben  Kampf  um  das  Dasein  zu  kampfen 
baben,  und  zwar  nacb  einem  unerbittlicben  Gesetze  iiberwaltigender 
Yerbaltnisse.  Der  Pbilantbrop  und  Etbnolog  mogcn  es  immerbin 
bodauem,  allein  die  sicb  ewig  umscbwingenden  Rader  des  Gesetzes 
menscblicben  Fortscbrittes  sind  unerbittlicb. 

Es  ist  nicbt  meine  Absicbt  dieses  Mai  die  Namen  der  Personcn 
zu  nennen,  die  solcbe  vortrefflicbe  Arbeit  getban  und  das  Material 
geliefert  baben,  wodurcb  gegenwartiger  Vortrag  moglicb  geworden 
ist.  In  meiner  ausfiibrlicberen  Arbeit  winl  der  Name  jcdes  Vor- 
fassers  gegebcn  werden.  Von  welcbem  Tbeile  der  Welt  aucb  einst 
in  der  Vorzeit  die  grosse  Welle  der  Bevolkening  von  Inselstrand  zu 
Inselstrand  sicb  bewegte,  kann  man  docb  obne  Scbwierigkeit  die- 
selbe  erklaren.  Man  bat  gefunden,  dass  scbwacbe  Kanoes  Beisen 
von  binreicbender  Ausdebnung  gemacbt  baben,  um  zu  den  ent- 
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Xegensten  Inseln  im  StiUen  Ocean  zu  gelangen.  Kanoes,  mit  Per- 
soaeii  beider  Geschlechter  aogefiillt,  sind  auf  der  See  weit  von 
ihiem  Ausgangfvpunkte  und  vom  Winde  umher  getrieben  auf gefischt 
iroTden.  Ein  Schiff  kann  die  Strecke  von  Neu-Gninea  bis  zur 
iiuBersten  Ostgrenze  Polynesiens  fahren  obne  langer  als  vier  bis 
fimf  Tage  das  Land  aus  den  Augen  zu  verlieren.  Im  Yerlaufe  der 
Zeit  Vamen  auf  denselben  Meerespfaden  die  Erforscher  des  Geheim- 
nisses  dieser  abgescbiedenen  Eassen  und  unbekannten  Sprachen. 

IHejenigen,  die  mir  auf  meiner  langen  Reise  von  Insel  zu  Insel, 

▼ou  der  Oster-Insel  an  den  Thoren  der  aufgehenden  Sonne,  und 

beinahe  in  Fiiblung  mit  Amerika  bis  zu  den  Pellew-Insehi  an  der 

Grenze  von  Asien  gefolgt  sind,  mitssen  bemerkt  haben,  wie  die 

christliclien  Missionen  gleicb  einer  Perlenschnur  die  ganze  Kette 

entlang  zerstreut  sind,  und  wie  unsere  Eenntniss  der  Spracben 

dureh  ihre  Vermittelung  bericbtigt  worden  ist.     Die  Civilisation 

dieser  femen  Gcgenden  sollte  nicbt  durcb  die  Chasnepots  der  Fran- 

zoeen,  die  Krupp'schen  Gescbiitze  der  Deutscben,  und  die  Kriegs- 

Bcbiffe  der  Englander  zu  Stande  gebracbt  werden.     Der  Handel, 

die  Politik,  oder  die  Colonisation,  wiirden  diesen  biilflosen  Rassen 

fiir  die  kurze  Dauer  des  ihnen  nocb  iibrigen  Daseins  nicbts  ntttzen ; 

vielmebr  wiirden  sie  ibr  Yerderben  berbeiftibren  dadurcb,  dass  sie 

Rum,  Scbiesspulver,  imd  ekelbafte  Erankbeiten,  anstatt  des  Canni- 

balismus,  der  Menscbenopfer,  und  der  Zauberei,  gebracbt  batten 

Aber  die  guten  Absicbten  Europas  und  Nord-Amerikas  waren  der 

Sacbe  gewacbsen  und  eine  Stimme  starker  als  die  des  Golddurstes, 

des  Erdbungers,  und  des  Annexationsficbers,  bat  sich  boren  lassen. 

Anstatt  Gold  zu  sucben  baben  die  Pbilanthropen  etwas  besseres  als 

das  feinste  Gold  gegeben,  anstatt  der  Herrschaft  iiber  die  Lander 

diescr  Stamme  ist  eine  Heilsberrscbaft  iiber  ibre  Seelen  gegriindet 

worden  ;  anstatt  diese  entlegenen  Inseln  cinem  Reicbe  dieser  Welt 

zu  gewinnen,  bat  man  den  Bcwobnem  der  aussersten  Punkte  der 

Erde  den  Eintritt  zum  Himmelreicb  erschlossen.    Eine  Licbtstrasse 

ist  auf  dem  Wasser  zuriickgcblieben,  den  Lauf  des  Missionsscbiffes, 

ein   Licbt  menscblicben  Wissens,   und   ein   Liebt   der   gottlicbcn 

Gnade,  zu  bezeiebnen.     Der  grosse  Geograpb,  der  grosse  Philolog, 

dcT  grosse  Etbnolog,  die  kiibncn  Erforscber  unbekanntcr  Meere,  die 

furchtlosen  Eindringlinge  in  unbekannte  Gebiete,  der  gutherzige 

Sammler  von  Thieren,  Pflanzen,  Steinen  und  Seemuscbeln,  baben 

alle  ohne  es  zu  abnen  ibr  Theil  beigetragen  zu  dem  einen  grossen 

Zwecke  menscblicben  Daseins,  der  Kenntniss  von  Gottes  Absicbten 

mit  seinen  Geschopfen,  und  der  Pflicbten  dieser  Gescbtipfe  gegen 

ibren  grossen  ibnen  nicbt  mebr  unbekannten  Scbtipfer. 
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gcnau  untersuchten  Dravidischen  Sprachfamilie  von  Siidindieiiy 
inag  man  immerhin  als  verfriiht  iibergehen.  Nur  eine  Bibeluber- 
Bctzung,  in  das  Narrinycrri  an  der  Sud-Kiiste,  ist  erschienen,  imd 
sie  wird  wahrscheinlich  die  einzige  bleiben.  AUe  bekannten 
Sprachcn  sind  agglutinativer  !Natur,  und  ihr  pbonetisches  System 
ist  cinfach.  Sie  bcdiencn  sicb  der  Suffixe,  bcsitzen  kein  relatiTefl 
Fiirwort  und  kein  grammatiscbes  Gescblecbt.  Der  Accent  mht 
gcwobnlicb  auf  der  vorletzten  Sylbe.  Sie  baben  eincn  Dual  und 
regelinassigc  Conjugationen,  und  macben  ausgiebigea  Oebrauch 
von  onomatopoiscben  Ausdriicken.  Die  VoUkommenheit  ihrer 
Spracbe  als  solcher  stebt  in  starkem  Gegensatz  zur  Bobbeit  der 
Rasse,  aber  das  ist  keine  ungewobnlicbe  Erscbeinung.  Es  wird 
uns  durcb  eine  massgebende  Autoritat  bemerkt,  dass  die  Sprachen 
im  biiebsten  Grade  flexirbar  sind  (um  dieses  Wort  in  einem 
allgemeinen  und  niebt  in  tecbniscbem  Sinne  zu  gebraucbcn),  dass 
sie  aucb  sebr  complicirt,  und  viele  der  Siitze  so  gebaut  sind,  dass 
eine  TJebersotzung  unmoglicb  wird.  Es  ist  sebr  zu  bedauem,  dass 
das  Studium  dieser  Spracbcn  so  vemacblassigt  worden  ist.  Es 
ist  kein  Zweifel,  dass  die  Australiscben  Eingeborenen,  gerade  auch 
-wie  die  Busebmanner  von  Siid-Afrika,  die  unterste  Stufe  in  der 
Mensebbeit  einnebmen. 

Es  ist  die  Eigenthumlichkeit  der  Kassen  in  einem  niederen 
Zustand  der  Civilisation,  auf  jeder  Insel,  in  jedem  kleinen  Distrikte 
oder  Tbal,  eine  verscbiedene  Form  der  Sprache  zu  baben.  Die 
Ecdiirfnisse  bober  Ci\ilisation  dagegen  zwingen  Millionen  zur 
Annabme  einer  einzigcn  grossen  Kauptspracbe.  Vor  wenigen 
Jabren  ist  es  in  Melanesien  bemerkt  worden,  dass  eine  Inscl  von 
niebt  mebr  wie  22  Einwobnem  ibre  eigene  Spracbe  batte.  Die 
Spracbe  von  wabrscbeinlicb  ganz  Poljuesien  und  Melanesien  xind 
gewiss  von  Australien,  diiifto  im  niicbsten  Jabrbundcrte  aus- 
scbliesslicb  nur  Englisb  sein.  Es  gibt  nur  wcnig  Lebensfabigkeit 
in  jenen  armen  Spracben  oder  in  den  Rassen,  die  jetzt  dicse 
Spracben  gebraucben.  Sowobl  Spracbe  als  Basse  wcrden  nocb 
einige  Jabre  einen  erbarmlicbcn  Kampf  um  das  Dasein  zu  kampfen 
baben,  und  zwar  nacb  einem  unerbittlicben  Gesetzo  uberwaltigendor 
Verbaltnisse.  Der  Pbilantbrop  und  Etbnolog  mogcn  es  immerbin 
bedauem,  allein  die  sicb  ewig  umscbwingenden  Rader  des  Gesetzes 
menscblicben  Fortscbrittes  sind  unerbittlicb. 

Es  ist  niebt  meine  Absicbt  dieses  Mai  die  Namen  der  Personen 
zu  nennen,  die  solcbe  vortrefliicbe  Arbeit  getban  und  das  Material 
geliefert  baben,  wodurcb  gegenwartiger  Vortrag  moglicb  geworden 
ist.  In  meiner  ausfiibrlicheren  Arbeit  wird  der  Xame  jcdes  Ver- 
fassers  gegeben  wenien.  Von  welcbem  Tbeile  der  Welt  aucb  einst 
in  der  Vorzeit  die  grosse  Welle  der  Bevolkerung  von  Inselstrand  zu 
Inselstrand  sicb  bewegte,  kann  man  docb  obne  Scbwierigkeit  die- 
selbe  erklaren.  Man  bat  gcfunden,  dass  scbwacbe  Kanoes  Reisen 
von  binreicbender  Ausdebnung  gemacbt  baben,  um  zu  den  ent- 
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legensten  Inseln  im  Stillen  Ocean  zu  gelangen.  Kanoes,  mit  Per- 
oonen  beider  Qeschlebhter  aogefiillt,  sind  auf  der  Seo  weit  von 
ihTem  AnsgangHpunkte  und  Yom  Winde  umher  getrieben  aufgefischt 
irorden.  Ein  Schiff  kann  die  Strecke  yon  ^N'eu-Guinea  bis  zur 
iuasersten  Ostgrenze  Folynesiens  fahren  ohne  langer  als  yier  bis 
fiinf  Tage  das  Land  aus  den  Augen  zu  verlieren.  Im  Yerlaufe  der 
Zeit  Vamen  auf  denselben  Meerespfaden  die  Erforscher  des  Oeheim- 
nisses  die«er  abgeschiedenen  Eassen  und  unbekannten  Sprachen. 

IHejenigen,  die  mir  auf  meiner  langen  Reise  von  Insel  zu  Insel, 

Ton  der  Oster-Insel  an  den  Thoren  der  aufgehenden  Sonne,  und 

beinahe  in  Fttblung  mit  Amerika  bis  zu  den  Pellew-Insehi  an  der 

Grenze  von  Asien  gefolgt  sind,  miissen  bemerkt  haben,  wie  die 

cluiatliclien  Missionen  gleich  einer  Ferlenscbnur  die  ganze  Kette 

entlang  zerstreut  sind,  und  wie  unsere  Eenntniss  der  Sprachen 

duTch  ihre  Vermittelung  berichtigt  worden  ist.     Die  Civilisation 

dieaer  femen  Gegenden  sollte  nicbt  durch  die  ChaBnepoU  der  Fran- 

zofien,  die  Krupp'schen  Geschiitze  der  Deutschen,  und  die  Kriegs- 

schiffe  der  Englander  zu  Stande  gebracht  werden.     Der  Handel, 

die  Politik,  oder  die  Colonisation,  wiirden  diesen  hitlflosen  Rassen 

fiir  die  kurze  Dauer  des  ihnen  noch  iibrigen  Daseins  nichts  niitzen ; 

vielmehr  wiirden  sie  ihr  Verderben  herbeifiihren  dadurch,  dass  sie 

Rum,  Schiesspulver,  und  ekelhafte  Erankheiten,  anstatt  des  Canni- 

balismus,  der  Menscbenopfcr,  und  der  Zauberei,  gebracht  hatten 

Aber  die  guten  Absichten  Europas  und  Nord-Amerikas  waren  der 

Sache  gewachsen  und  eine  Stimme  starker  als  die  des  Golddurstes, 

des  Erdhungers,  und  des  Annexationsfiebers,  hat  sich  horen  lassen. 

Anstatt  Gold  zu  suchen  haben  die  Philanthropen  etwas  besseres  als 

das  feinste  Gold  gegeben,  anstatt  der  Herrschaft  iiber  die  Lander 

dieser  Stiimme  ist  eine  Heilsherrschaft  liber  ihre  Seelen  gegriindet 

worden  ;  anstatt  diese  entlegenen  Inseln  einem  Reiche  dieser  Welt 

zu  gewinnen,  hat  man  den  Bewohnem  der  aiussersten  Punkte  der 

Erde  den  Eintritt  zum  Himmelreich  erschlossen.    Eine  Lichtstrasse 

L«t  auf  dem  Wasser  zuriickgeblieben,  den  Lauf  des  Missionaschiffes, 

ein   Licht  menschlichen  Wissens,   und   ein   Licht   der   gottlichen 

Gnade,  zu  bezeichnen.     Der  grosse  Geograph,  der  grosse  Philolog, 

der  grosse  Ethnolog,  die  kiihnen  Erforscher  unbekannter  Meere,  die 

furchtlosen  Eindringlinge  in  unbekannte  Gebiete,  der  gutherzige 

Sammler  von  Thieren,  Pflanzen,  Steinen  und  Seerauscheln,  haben 

alle  ohne  es  zu  ahnen  ihr  Theil  beigetragen  zu  dem  einen  grossen 

Zwecke  menschlichen  Daseins,  der  Kenntniss  von  Gottes  Absichten 

mit  sc^inen  Geschopfen,  und  der  Pflichten  dieser  Geschtipfe  gegen 

iliren  grossen  ihnen  nicht  mehr  unbekannten  Schopfer. 
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IV.— LANGUAGES  OF  THE  TURKI  BRANCH  OF  THE  UBAL- 

ALTAIC   FAMILY. 

Es  hat  mir  schon  lange  am  Herzen  gelegcn,  einen  bestmunten 
Begriff  iiber  die  lebfinden  Sprachen,  die  unter  dem  Namen  Tatar, 
oder  Turki,  bekannt  sind,  abgesehen  von  etbnologischen  Be- 
zichungcn,  zu  gewiimen.  Man  nimmt  gewobnlich  an,  dass  das 
Wort  **  Turki,  Tiirkisch  oder  Tiirk  "  sich  ausschliesslich  anf  die 
mohamedaniscben  Untertanen  des  Ottomanischen  Eeiches  beziehe, 
und  man  bat  keinen  Begriif  davon,  iiber  welcb  grosse  Strecke  Yon 
Asien  der  Name  sich  verbrcitet,  von  Xasan  am  Volga-Fluss  bis  an 
die  Grcnzen  des  Anglo-lndischen  Keiches  in  Yarkand,  yon  den 
Turkomanischcn  Hordcn  an  der  Fersischen  Grenze  bis  zn  den 
Yakuten  in  dem  femen  Norden  des  Asiatischen  Festlandes.  Erst 
in  der  letzten  Zeit  ist  man  dariiber  klar  geworden,  dass  es  gewisse 
genau  bestimmte  Abartcn  dieser  schonen  symmetrischen  Sprach- 
form  giebt,  nnd  es  ist  merkwiirdig,  dass  die  ganze  Tnrki-sprechende 
Bcvolkerung  der  Erdc  sich  langsam  und  sicher  russischer  Ober- 
herrschaft  zuneigt.  Einige  feme  Stamme  liegen  zwar  noch  ansser- 
halb  dieses  Einflusses,  allein  auch  sie  schwanken  ihrem  Schicksale 
entgegen.  Die  Tarantchi  yon  Khulja,  und  die  Yarkandi  yon 
Kashgaria,  oder  der  chinesischen  Tartarei,  sind  noch  innerhalb  des 
chinesischen  Keiches.  Die  Turki  Stamme,  welche  die  Gegenden 
zwischen  dem  Oxus  und  den  Hohenziigen  des  Hindu  Kush  be- 
wohnen,  sind  noch  in  Afghanistan.  Die  Provinz  Azerbijan  bildet 
noch  einen  Teil  des  Persischen  Keiches,  und  die  Osmdnli  Turki 
Bewohner  von  Klein -Asien  und  die  herrschenden  Klassen  von  Con- 
stantinopel  stehen  noch  unter  dem  Scepter  des  Sultans;  dieser 
Zustand  ist  jedoch  entschieden  nur  ein  zeitweiliger.  Die  Einheit 
der  Sprache  wird  auch  sonst  als  ein  Grund  politischer  Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit  geltend  gemacht,  und  man  muss  ohne  Zweifel  in  der 
Politik  mit  ihr  rechnen.  Ich  ergrcife  die  Gelegenheit  bei  dem 
Intemationalen  Orientalischen  Congress  zu  Stockholm  den  Gegen- 
stand  der  Central-Asiatischen  Abteilung  vorzulegen.  Die  Gegenwart 
so  vieler  beriihmten  russischen  Gelehrten  wird  meincn  Zweek 
besonders  fiirdem ;  denn,  wenn  sie  sich  von  unserer  mangclhaften 
Kenntniss  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Zweige  dieses  Gegenstandes  iiber- 
zeugt  haben,  wertien  sie  uns  gewiss  eines  Besseren  belehren. 

Es  ist  nicht  notig,  dass  wir  uns  mit  den  besonderen  Merkmalen 
des  grammatischen  Baues  von  diesem  Zweige  der  Ural-Altaischen 
Familie  beschaftigen ;  sie  sind  wohlbekannt  und  werden  als  agglu- 
tinativ  bezeichnet.  Auch  ist  es  nicht  notig  mehr  als  nur  fliichtig 
darauf  hinzuweiscn,  dass  die  Mehrzahl  der  Stamme  dieses  Zweiges 
irgend  einmal  die  Mohammedanische  Keligion  angenommen  hat, 
wenn  auch  einige  sich  zum  Shamanismus,  andere  ziun  Christentum 
bekennen,  und  dass  in  Folge  dessen  der  Wortschatz  einiger 
Sprachen  in  einer  kaum  anderswo  erreichten  Ausdehnung  durch 
die  EinfUhrung  von  Semitisch-Arabischen  und  Arisch-Persischen 
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"Worten  beeinflnsst  worden  ist.  Ich  beschranko  mich  hier  mohr  anf 
dss  Gebiet  der  Sprach-Geographie,  als  auf  das  der  einfachen 
Sprachwiseenschaft. 

I.  Indem  ich  vom  Westen  ajifaiige  und  mich  ostwarts  wende, 
komme  ich  zuerst  zu  dem  Osmanli-Turki,  dem  Inbegriff  alles 
dessen,  was  man  gewohnlich  imter  Tiirkisch  versteht.  Diese 
sehone  Schriftsprache  ist  wohlbekannt,  ihr  besonderes  Gebiet  als 
Tolks^rache  ist  in  Klein-Asien  ;  sie  wird  aber  auch  von  den 
regierenden  xind  einflussreichen  Klassen  in  anderen  Teilen  des 
Tiirkischen  Keiches  in  Asien  und  Afrika,  und  in  Constantinopel, 
nnd  seinen  Umgebungen  in  Europa  gesprochen. 

II.  Kach  Osten  kommen  wir  zu  den  Nogai-Turki,  deren  Zahl 
nch  auf  190,000  belaufen  soil.  Ihre  westlichste  Niederlassung  ist 
in  der  Provinz  Bessarabien,  wo  sie  ungefahr  zwanzig  Dorfer  inne 
haben.  Auch  in  der  Krim  sind  sie  zahlrcich  und  als  gute  Land- 
wirte  bekannt.  Ich  habo  sie  selbst  in  ihren  Dorfem  zwischen 
Sebastopol  und  dem  Flusse  Alma  besucht.  Sie  sprechen  einen 
besonderen  Dialekt.  Man  findet  sie  auch  in  Dorfem  in  den  Pro- 
vinzen  nordlich  vom  Caucasus,  an  den  Fliissen  Kuban  und  Kuma. 
Komaden  dieses  Stammes  kommen  nordlich  vom  Volga-Flusse  in 
Astrakhan  vor,  welches  in  der  That  ihre  alte  Heimat  ist.  Sie 
huten  dort  ihre  Herden  auf  den  Kirghizischen  Steppen.  Die 
Bezischen  Hirten  auf  den  Weiden  nordlich  vom  Berge  Elburz 
werden  unter  den  Nogai  inbegrifFen.  Man  woUe  bemerken,  dass 
ihre  Ansiedelungen  ausschiesslich  in  Europa  und  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  des  Russischen  Reiches  sich  befindcn.  Ihre  Sprache  ist 
noch  nicht  hinrcichend  untersucht  worden,  man  hat  jedoch  in  der- 
selben  eine  Uebersetzung  des  Pentateuch  und  des  neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  die  man  britischen  Mission iiren  in  der  Stadt  Karass  (im 
Jahre  1807)  ^^  verdanken  hat.  Eine  Sammlung  Spriichworter  der 
Krimschen  Tiirken  ist  in  Kasan  ersehienen,  und  die  Genesis  in  dem 
Sonderdialekt  der  Krim  in  London. 

III.  Wenden  wir  uns  im  Flussthal  der  Volga  hinauf,  so  kom- 
men wir  nach  der  Provinz  Kasan  im  Europaischen  Russland, 
wo^lbst  eine  Bevtilkerung  von  200,000  vermischt  mit  Slavonischen 
Russen  und  mit  Gliedem  des  Finnischen  Zweiges  des  XJral- 
Altaischen  Sprachfamilie  einen  besonderen  Turki  Dialekt  rcdet, 
der  durch  die  Uebersetzung  zweier  Evangelien,  durch  eine  Gram- 
matik  von  Balint  (Buda-Pest  1875),  durch  ein  Worterbuch  von 
Ostramoff  (Kasan  1876),  und  durch  andere  Biicher,  geniigend 
zugiinglich  gemacht  wonien  ist. 

IV.  In  den  Europaischen  Pro\nnzcn  Kasan  und  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod und  in  der  Asiatischen  Pro\4nz  Orenburg  wohnen  die 
Tschuwaschen,  imgefiihr  450,000,  an  beiden  Ufem  der  Volga  sich 
ausbreitend.  Schott  hat  in  seiner  Mittheilung  (1876)  iiber  diese 
Sprache  nachgewiesen,  dass  sie  zu  dem  Turki-Zweige  gehort. 
Diejenigen  aber,  von  dencn  sie  gesprochen  wird,  wohnen  zusam- 
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IV.— LANGUAGES  OF  THE  TURKI  BRANCH  OF  THE  URAL- 

ALTAIC  FAMILY. 

Es  hat  mir  schon  lange  am  Herzen  gelegcn,  einen  bestiininten 
BcgrifP  liber  die  Icbenden  Sprachen,  die  iinter  dem  Namen  Tatar, 
odcr  Turki,  bekannt  sind,  abgesehen  von  ethnologischen  Be- 
zichungcn,  zu  gewinnen.  Man  nimmt  gewobnlich  an,  dass  das 
Wort  "  Turki,  Tiirkisch  oder  Tiirk  "  sich  ausschliesslicli  anf  die 
mobamedaniRchen  Untertanen  des  Ottomanischen  Eeicbes  beziehe, 
und  man  bat  keinen  Begrilf  davon,  iibcr  welcb  grosse  Strecke  von 
Asien  der  Name  sich  verbreitet,  von  Kasan  am  Volga-Fluss  bis  an 
die  Grcnzen  des  Anglo-lndischen  Keicbes  in  Yarkand,  yon  den 
Turkomanischen  Horden  an  der  Persiscben  Grenze  bis  zn  den 
Yakuten  in  dem  femen  Norden  des  Asiatiscben  Festlandes.  Erst 
in  der  letzten  Zeit  ist  man  dariiber  klar  gewordcn,  dass  es  gewisse 
gcnau  bestimmte  Abarten  dieser  schonen  symmetriscben  Sprach- 
form  giebt,  und  es  ist  merkwiirdig,  dass  die  ganze  Turki-sprechende 
Bevolkerung  der  Erdc  sich  langsam  und  sicber  russischer  Ober- 
berrschaft  zuneigt.  Einige  feme  Stamme  liegen  zwar  noch  ausser- 
balb  dieses  Einflusses,  allein  auch  sie  scbwanken  ibrem  Scbicksale 
entgegen.  Die  Tarantchi  von  Kbuija,  und  die  Yarkandi  von 
Kasbgaria,  oder  der  chinesiscben  Tartarei,  sind  noch  innerbalb  des 
chinesiscben  Beiches.  Die  Turki  Stamme,  welehe  die  Gegenden 
zwiscben  dem  Oxus  und  den  Hobenziigen  des  Hindu  Kush  be- 
-wobnen,  sind  noch  in  Afghanistan.  Die  Provinz  Azerbijan  bildet 
noch  einen  Teil  des  Persiscben  Keicbes,  und  die  Osm^di  Turki 
Bewobner  von  Klein- Asien  und  die  berrschenden  Klassen  von  Con- 
stantinopel  stehen  noch  unter  dem  Scepter  des  Sultans;  dieser 
Zustand  ist  jedoch  entscbieden  nur  ein  zeitweiliger.  Die  Einbeit 
der  Sprache  wird  auch  sonst  als  ein  Grund  politiscber  Zusammen- 
gehorigkeit  geltend  gemacht,  und  man  muss  obne  Zweifel  in  der 
Politik  mit  ibr  rechnen.  Icb  ergreife  die  Gelegenbeit  bei  dem 
Intemationalen  Orientalischen  Congress  zu  Stockholm  den  Gegen- 
stand  der  Central-Asiatiscben  Abteilung  vorzulegen.  Die  Gegenwart 
80  vieler  beriihmten  russiscben  Gelebrten  wird  meincn  Zweek 
besonders  fordem ;  denn,  wenn  sie  sich  von  unserer  mangclhaften 
Kenntniss  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Zweigo  dieses  Gegenstandes  iiber- 
zeugt  haben,  werden  sie  uns  gewiss  eines  Besseren  belehren. 

Es  ist  nicht  niitig,  dass  wir  uns  mit  den  besondercn  Merkmalen 
des  grammatischen  Baues  von  diesem  Zweige  der  Ural-Altaischen 
FamUie  beschaftigen ;  sie  sind  wohlbekannt  und  werden  als  agglu- 
tinativ  bezeichnet.  Auch  ist  es  nicht  notig  mehr  als  nur  fliichtig 
darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  die  Mehrzahl  der  Stamme  dieses  Zweiges 
irgend  einmal  die  Mohammedanische  Religion  angcnommen  bat, 
wenn  auch  einige  sich  zum  Shamanismus,  andere  zum  Christentum 
bekennen,  und  dass  in  Eolge  dessen  der  Wortscbatz  einiger 
Sprachen  in  einer  kaum  anderswo  erreicbten  Ausdebnung  durch 
die  Einfiihrung  von  Scmitisch-Arabischen  und  Arisch-Persischen 
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"Worten  beeinflasst  worden  ist.  Ich  beschranke  mich  hier  mehr  auf 
dfts  Gebiet  der  Sprach-Geographie,  als  auf  das  der  einfacben 
8piacbwis8en8cbaft. 

I.  Indem  ich  vom  Westen  ajifange  und  micb  ostwarts  wende, 
komme  ich  zuerst  zu  dem  Osmanli-Turki,  dem  Inbegriff  alles 
dessen,  was  man  gewobnlich  unter  Tiirkiscb  verstebt.  Diese 
Bchone  Schriftspracbc  ist  woblbekannt,  ihr  besonderes  Gebiet  als 
Tolkssprache  ist  in  Klein-Asien  ;  sie  wird  aber  auch  von  den 
regierenden  und  einflussreichen  Klassen  in  anderen  Teilen  des 
Tiirkischen  Eeiches  in  Asien  und  Afrika,  und  in  Constantinopel, 
und  seinen  Fmgebungen  in  Europa  gesprocben. 

II.  Nach  Osten  kommen  wir  zu  den  Nogai-Turki,  deren  Zabl 
rich  auf  1 90,000  belaufen  soil.  Ihre  westlichste  Niederlassung  ist 
in  der  Provinz  Bessarabien,  wo  sie  ungefahr  zwanzig  Dorfer  inne 
haben.  Auch  in  der  Krim  sind  sie  zahlreicb  und  als  gute  Land- 
wirte  bekannt.  Ich  babe  sie  selbst  in  ibren  Dorfem  zwischen 
Sebastopol  und  dem  Flusse  Alma  besucbt.  Sie  sprechen  einen 
besonderen  Dialekt.  Man  findet  sie  auch  in  Dorfem  in  den  Pro- 
Tinzen  nordlich  vom  Caucasus,  an  den  Fliissen  Kuban  und  Kuma. 
Xomaden  dieses  Stammes  kommen  nordlich  vom  Volga-Flusse  in 
Astrakhan  vor,  welches  in  der  That  ihre  alte  Heimat  ist.  Sie 
hiiten  dort  ihre  Herden  auf  den  Kirghizischen  Steppen.  Die 
Bezischen  Hirten  auf  den  Weiden  nordlich  vom  Berge  Elburz 
werden  unter  den  Nogai  inbegriffen.  Man  wolle  bemerken,  dass 
ihre  Ansiedelungen  ausschiesslicb  in  Europa  und  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  des  Ru&sischen  Roicbes  sich  befinden.  Ihre  Sprache  ist 
noch  nicht  hinreichend  untersucht  worden,  man  hat  jedoch  in  der- 
8elben  eine  Uebersetzung  des  Pentateuch  und  des  neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  die  man  britischen  Missionaren  in  der  Stadt  Karass  (im 
Jahre  1807)  zu  verdanken  hat.  Eine  Sammlung  Spriichworter  der 
Krimsohcn  Tiirken  ist  in  Kasan  erschienen,  und  die  Genesis  in  dem 
Sonderdialekt  der  Krim  in  London. 

III.  Wenden  wir  uns  im  Flussthal  der  Volga  hinauf,  so  kom- 
men wir  nach  der  Provinz  Kasan  im  Europaiscben  Russland, 
woselbst  eine  Beviilkerung  von  200,000  vormischt  mit  Slavonisohen 
Russen  und  mit  Gliedom  des  Finnischcn  Zweiges  des  XJral- 
Altaischen  Sprachfamilie  einen  besonderen  Turki  Dialekt  redet, 
der  durch  die  Uebersetzung  zweier  Evangelien,  durch  eine  Gram- 
matik  von  Balint  (Buda-Pest  1875),  durch  ein  Worterbuch  von 
Ostramoff  (Kasan  1876),  und  durch  andere  Biicher,  geniigend 
zugiinglich  gemacbt  worden  ist. 

IV.  In  den  Europiiisohen  Provinzen  Kasdn  und  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod und  in  der  Asiatischen  Provinz  Orenburg  wohnen  die 
Tschuwaschen,  ungefahr  450,000,  an  beiden  Ufem  der  Volga  sich 
ausbreitend.  Schott  hat  in  seiner  Mittheilung  (1876)  iiber  diese 
Sprache  nachgewiesen,  dass  sie  zu  dem  Turki-Zweige  gehort. 
Diejenigen  aber,  von  dencn  sie  gesprocben  wird,  wohnen  zusam- 
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IV.— LANGUAGES  OF  THE  TURKI  BRANCH  OF  THE  UBAL- 

ALTAIC  FAMILY. 

Es  hat  mir  schon  lange  am  Herzen  gelegen,  einen  bestimmteii 
Begriff  iiber  die  lebfinden  Sprachen,  die  unter  dem  Namen  Tatar, 
oder  Turki,  bekannt  sind,  abgesehen  von  ethnologischen  Be- 
zicbungen,  zu  gcwinnen.  Man  nimmt  gewobnlich  an,  dass  das 
Wort  "  Turki,  Tiirkiscb  oder  Tiirk  "  sicb  ausscbliesslich  anf  die 
mobamedanischen  Untertanen  des  Ottomaniscbcn  E^ncbes  beziehe, 
und  man  bat  keincn  BegrifP  davon,  iiber  welcb  grosse  Strecke  Yon 
Asien  der  Name  sicb  verbreitet,  von  Kasan  am  Volga-Fluss  bis  an 
die  Grenzen  des  Anglo-lndiscben  Keicbes  in  Yarkand,  von  den 
Turkomaniscbcn  Korden  an  der  Fersiscben  Grenze  bis  zu  den 
Yakuten  in  dem  fcmen  Korden  des  Asiatiscben  FestlandeB.  Erst 
in  der  letzten  Zeit  ist  man  dariiber  klar  geworden,  dass  es  gewisse 
genau  bcstimmte  Abarten  dieser  scbonen  symmetriscben  Spraeh- 
form  giebt,  und  es  ist  merkwiirdig,  dass  die  ganze  Turki-sprecbende 
Bevolkerung  der  Erde  sicb  langsam  und  sicber  russiscber  Ober- 
berrscboft  zuncigt.  Einige  feme  Stammc  liegen  zwar  noch  ansser- 
balb  dieses  Einflusses,  allein  aucb  sie  scbwanken  ibrem  BchickRale 
entgegen.  Die  Tarantcbi  von  Kbulja,  und  die  Yarkandi  von 
Kasbgaria,  oder  der  cbinesiscben  Tartarei,  sind  nocb  innerbalb  des 
cbinesiscben  Reiches.  Die  Turki  Stamme,  welcbe  die  Gegenden 
zwiscben  dem  Oxus  und  den  Hobenziigen  des  Hindn  Kusb  be- 
-wobncn,  sind  nocb  in  Afghanistan.  Die  Frovinz  Azerbijan  bildet 
nocb  einen  Teil  des  Persiscben  Reicbes,  und  die  Osmdnli  Turki 
Bewobner  von  Klein-Asien  und  die  berrscbenden  Klassen  von  Con- 
stantinopel  steben  nocb  unter  dem  Scepter  des  Sultans;  dieser 
Zustand  ist  jedocb  entscbieden  nur  ein  zeitweiHgcr.  Die  Einbeit 
der  Spracbo  wird  aucb  sonst  als  ein  Grund  politiscber  Zusammen- 
geborigkeit  geltend  gemacbt,  und  man  muss  obno  Zweifel  in  der 
Politik  mit  ibr  rechnen.  Icb  ergreife  die  Gelegenbeit  bei  dem 
Intemationalen  Orientaliscben  Congress  zu  Stockholm  den  Gegen- 
stand  der  Central-Asiatiscben  Abteilung  vorzulegen.  Die  Gegenwart 
80  vieler  beruhmten  russischen  Gelehrten  wird  meincn  Zweek 
besonders  fordem ;  denn,  wenn  sie  sicb  von  unserer  mangelhaften 
Kenntniss  in  Bezug  auf  gewisse  Zweige  dieses  Gegenstandes  iiber- 
zeugt  baben,  werden  sie  uns  gewiss  eines  Besseren  belebren. 

Es  ist  nicht  notig,  dass  wir  uns  mit  den  besonderen  Merkmalen 
des  grammatiscben  Baues  von  diesem  Zweige  der  Fral-Altaiscben 
Eamilie  bescbaftigen ;  sie  sind  woblbekannt  und  werden  als  agglu- 
tinativ  bezeichnet.  Aucb  ist  es  nicht  notig  mehr  als  nur  fliicbtig 
darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  die  Mebrzahl  der  Stamme  dieses  Zwcigea 
irgend  oinmal  die  Mobammedanische  Religion  angenommen  hat, 
wcnn  aucb  einige  sicb  zum  Shamanismus,  andere  zum  Chnstentum 
bekennen,  und  dass  in  Eolge  dessen  der  Wortscbatz  einiger 
Sprachen  in  einer  kaum  anderswo  erreichten  Ausdebnung  durch 
die  EinfUhrung  von  Semitisch-Arabiscben  und  AriBch-PersiBchen 
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Worten  beeinflasst  worden  ist.  Ich  beschranke  mich  hier  mohr  auf 
das  Grebiet  der  Spracb-Geographic,  als  auf  das  dcr  einfacben 
Spracbwissenscbaft. 

I.  Indem  icb  vom  Westen  ajifange  und  micb  ostwarts  wende, 
komme  icb  zuerst  zu  dem  Osmanli-Turki,  dem  Inbegiiff  alles 
dessen,  was  man  gewobnlicb  unter  Tiirkiscb  verstebt.  Diese 
aebone  Scbriftspracbe  ist  wohlbekannt,  ibr  besonderes  Gebiet  als 
Yolksspracbe  ist  in  Klein- Asien  ;  sie  wird  aber  aucb  von  den 
regierenden  xind  einflussreicben  Klassen  in  anderen  Teilen  des 
Tiirkiscben  Keicbes  in  Asien  und  Afrika,  und  in  Constantinopel, 
nnd  seinen  Fmgebungen  in  Europa  gesprocben. 

II.  Nacb  Osten  kommen  wir  zu  den  Nogai-Turki,  deren  Zabl 
rich  auf  1 90,000  belaufen  soil.  Ibre  westliebste  Niederlassung  ist 
in  der  Provinz  Bessarabien,  wo  sie  ungefabr  zwanzig  Dorfer  inne 
baben.  Aucb  in  der  Krim  sind  sie  zablreicb  und  als  gute  Land- 
wirte  bekannt.  Icb  babe  sie  selbst  in  ibren  Dorfem  zwiscben 
Sebastopol  und  dem  Flusse  Alma  besucbt.  Sie  sprecben  einen 
besonderen  Dialekt.  Man  findet  sie  aucb  in  Dorfem  in  den  Pro- 
vinzen  nordlicb  vom  Caucasus,  an  den  Fliissen  Kuban  und  Kuma. 
Nomaden  dieses  Stammes  kommen  nordlicb  vom  Volga-Flusse  in 
Astrakhan  vor,  welches  in  der  That  ibre  alte  Heimat  ist.  Sie 
hiiten  dort  ibre  Herden  auf  den  Kirgbiziscben  Steppen.  Die 
Beziscben  Hirten  auf  den  Weiden  nordlicb  vom  Berge  Elburz 
werden  unter  den  Nogai  inbegriffen.  Man  wolle  bemerken,  dass 
ibre  Ansiedelungen  ausscbiesslicb  in  Europa  und  innerbalb  der 
Grcnzen  des  Russiscben  Reicbes  sich  befinden.  Ibre  Spracbe  ist 
noch  nicht  binrcicbend  untersucht  worden,  man  hat  jedoch  in  der- 
selben  eine  TJebersetzung  des  Pentateuch  und  des  neuen  Testa- 
mentes,  die  man  britiscben  MiBsioniircn  in  der  Stadt  Karass  (im 
Jahre  1807)  ^^  verdanken  hat.  Eine  Sammlung  Spriichworter  der 
Krimscben  Tiirken  ist  in  Kasan  erscbienen,  und  die  Genesis  in  dem 
Sondordialekt  der  Krim  in  London. 

III.  Wenden  wir  uns  ira  Fhissthal  der  Volga  binauf,  so  kom- 
men wir  nach  dcr  Provinz  Kasan  im  Europaischen  Russland, 
woselbst  eine  Bevcilkerung  von  200,000  vermischt  mit  Slavonischen 
Russen  und  mit  Gliedem  des  Finnischcn  Zweiges  des  XJral- 
Altaischen  Spracbfamilie  einen  besonderen  Turki  Dialekt  redet, 
dcr  durch  die  TJebersetzung  zweier  Evangelien,  durch  eine  Gram- 
matik  von  Balint  (Buda-Pest  1875),  durch  ein  Worterbuch  von 
Ostramoff  (Kasan  1876),  und  durch  andere  Biicher,  geniigend 
zugjinglicb  gemacht  worden  ist. 

IV.  In  den  Europaischen  Provinzen  Kasan  und  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod und  in  der  Asiatischon  Provinz  Orenburg  wohnen  die 
Tsehuwasehen,  ungefabr  450,000,  an  beiden  Ufem  der  Volga  sich 
ausbreit^nd.  Schott  hat  in  seiner  Mittheilung  (1876)  iiber  diese 
Spracbe  nacbgewiesen,  dass  sie  zu  dem  Turki-Zweige  gcbort. 
Diejenigen  aber,  von  dencn  sie  gesprocben  wird,  wohnen  zusam- 
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men  mit  Mordwinen  und  Tschereinissen,  die  beide  zn  dem 
Finnischen  Zweige  der  Ural-Altaischen  Pomilie  gchoren.  Von  der 
russischcn  Bibclgesellschaft  ist  im  Jahre  1818  eine  Uebersetzimg 
der  vier  Evangelien  aus  dem  Slavonischen  in  diese  Sprache  in 
Cyrillischor  Schrift  veroffentlicht  worden.  Ein  Worterbnch  Ton 
Zolonitzki  erschien  zu  Kasan  im  Jahre  1875.  Es  ware  interessant 
zu  erfahren,  in  wie  weit  diese  Sprache  durch  Lehnwiirter  iind 
grammatische  Eormen  von  ihren  Finnischen  Nachbarinnen  beein- 
flusst  worden  ist,  und  in  welchem  Grade  sie  sich  von  Arabiscben 
und  Persischen  Einfliissen  ausnahmsweise  frei  gehalten  hat. 

V.  In  der  Cis-Caucasischen  Frovinz  des  Kussischen  Beiebes 
in  Europa,  bewohnt  der  Kumuken-Stamm  die  Xordwestkiiste  des 
Caspischen  Meeres  in  der  Niihe  von  Fetrovsk  und  den  nordostlichen 
Distrikt  von  Daghestan,  der  von  den  Fliissen  Aksai  und  Sunja 
bewassert  wird.  Sie  bebauen  das  Land  und  zahlen  etwa  70,000 
Kopfe.  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthiius  ist  in  dieser  Sprache 
erschiencn;  es  giebt  eine  Wortersammlung  von  Bodenstedt  im 
funften  Bunde  der  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgcnlandischen 
Gesellschaft.  Sie  wird  auch  erwahnt  in  ^'MakharofPs  Turki 
Sprachen  des  Caucasus." 

VI.  In  der  Trans-Caucasischen  Frovinz  des  Kussischen  Beiches 
in  Asien  und  in  der  Frovinz  Azerbijan  des  Fersischen  Beiches 
findet  sich  die  Sprache  bekannt  als  Trans-Caucasischcs,  oder 
Azerbijani-Turki.  Die  Bevolkerung  belauft  sich  auf  drei  Millionen. 
Die  ganze  Bibel  ist  in  diese  wichtige  Sprache  iibersetzt  worden, 
der  moglicher  Weise  eine  grosse  literarische  Zukunft  bevorsteht, 
da  sie  gegen  das  Georgische,  Armenische,  und  Fersische,  lauter 
Litteratur-Sprachen,  das  Eeld  behauptet  hat,  wahrend  sie  selbst 
noch  unkultiviert  war.  Sie  wird  erwahnt  in  Kasem  Bog's 
allgemeiner  Grammatik  der  Turko-Tatarischen  Sprachen,  die 
zuerst  Russisch  erschien  und  spater  von  Zenker  in's  Deutsche 
iibersetzt  wurde  (Leipzig,  1849).  Berge  liess  zu  Leipzig  1868 
**  Dichtungen  Trans-Caucasischer  Sanger  "  erscheinen. 

VII.  Wenden  wir  uns  nach  Osten  iiber  das  Caspische  Meer, 
80  betreten  wir  die  Frovinz  Trans-Caspien  xmd  Turkestan  im 
Russischen  Reiche  in  Asien,  ein  Gebiet  sprachlicher  Fnsicherheit ; 
drei  seiner  Grenzen  sind  genau  angegeben,  denn  siidlich  wird  es 
vom  Sprachgebiet  der  Kurden  und  Ferser  im  Fersischen  Reiche, 
ostlich  von  den  Fersisch  und  Faschtu  sprechcnden  Bewohnem  von 
Afghanistan  und  westlich  vom  Caspischen  Meere  begrenzt.  Ueber 
die  Nordgrenze  sind  wir  nicht  niiher  untcrrichtet.  Es  muss  sich 
erst  noch  ausweisen,  ob  dieselbe  Sprache  mit  dialektischen  Ab- 
weichungen  von  den  Turkomanischen  Komaden,  siidlich  vom  Oxus 
und  den  Turki-sprechenden  ansassigen  Bewohnem  von  Transoxiania 
in  den  Russischen  Landen  und  den  Einwohnem  dor  Afghanischen 
Frovinz  niirdlich  vom  Kindu-Eush  Gebirge  gesprochen  wird.  Die 
Uebersetzung  cines  Evangeliums  liegt  vor,  aber  wir  sind  nicht  sicher 
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fiber  die  Spracbe  oder  den  Dialekt,  worin  sie  verfasst  ist.  In  Bezug 
anf  diese  Abteilung  der  Turki-Sprachen  sehen  wir  noch  neuen, 
genau^i  iind  ortlicli  bestimmten  Angaben  entgegen. 

VIII.  Anch  nordlich  von  diesem  Gebiete  Uegt  ein  gleichfalls 
unbefltimmtes  Spracbfeld,  welchem  ich  in  diesem  geographischen 
Vereuche  den  Namen  des  **  Central- Asiatiscben  oder  Kbivascben 
Gebietes  "  beilege  ;  dies  ist  wenigstens  eine  verstandlicbe  Bezeicb- 
Bung,  wenn  aucb  nicbt  ganz  genau,  wabrend  die  Ausdriicke  Ouigur, 
Jagatai,  nnd  Uzbek,  keine  bestimmte  spracblicbe  Bedeutung  zu 
baben  scbeinen.  Feber  dieses  Gebiet  besitzen  wir  die  gelebrten 
Werite  des  Doctor  Badloff,  namlicb  "  Aus  Sibirien  "  (Leipzig,  1 884) 
nnd  seine  vergleicbende  Grammatik.  Eine  Uebersetznng  der  vier 
Evangelien  bat  Professor  Ostramoff  geliefert,  und  sacbverstandigen 
Gelebrten  zn  sorgfaltiger  Revision  vorgelegt.  Hier  wenigstens 
befinden  wir  nns  anf  znverlassigem  Boden.  Es  wird  angegeben, 
wir  wissen  nicbt  mit  welcber  Berechtigung,  dass  diese  selbe  Spracbe 
in  der  grossen  Wiiste  zwiscben  dem  Amu  Deuia^  und  dem  Caspiscben 
Meere,  einscbliesslicb  des  Nomadenstammes  der  Yomuten,  ge- 
sprocben  wird. 

IX.  Nocb  weiter  nordlicb  kommen  wir  zu  den  Kirgbizen, 
deren  Spracben  in  den  Steppen  der  unteren  Volga  nacb  Asien 
binein  bis  zu  den  Tbalem  des  Tbien  Sban  Gebirges  an  den  Grenzen 
Cbinas  geredet  wird.  Wir  baben  bier  zwei  grosse  Abteilungen, 
namlicb  die  Kara  oder  Burut  auf  den  Hocblanden  des  Altai,  Pamir, 
und  des  Tbien  Sban  Gebirges,  und  die  Kazdk-Kirgbizen,  Bewobner 
der  Ebenen,  welcbe  in  drei  Horden  sieb  verteilen.  Ein  Teil  der 
Heiligen  Scbrift  ist  von  einem  Englischen  Missionar  in  Orenburg 
in  die  letztere  Spracbe  iibersetzt  worden.  Aucb  verdanken  wir 
vieles  den  Scbriften  Ilminsky's,  docb  ist  nocb  mebr  Licht  wiinscbens- 
wert. 

X.  Im  fern  en  Osten,  in  der  Provinz  des  Chinesiscben  Rcicbes, 
die  als  die  Cbinesiscbe  Tartarei  bckannt  ist,  baben  wir  das  Spracb- 
gebiet  von  Yarkand,  das  uns  durcb  die  Grammatik  von  Sbaw, 
einem  friiberen  Beamten  der  Indiscben  Regierung,  erscblossen  ist. 
Wir  baben  bier  eine  reine,  altertiimliche  Form  des  Tiirki  mit  ganz 
urspriinglichen  Wortbildungen  und  einem  gewissen  Grade  wissen- 
schaftlicher  Bildung  ;  allein  aucb  bier  ist  grossere  Sicherbeit  zu 
wiinschen.  In  welcbem  Verbaltnisse  stebt  diese  Spracbe  zu  der 
der  Kara-Kirgbizen  ? 

XL  Weit  im  Norden  am  nordostlicben  Ende  von  Sibirien 
wohnen  die  Yakuten,  iiber  die  wir,  Dank  Bobtlingk'a  beriihmtom 
Werke,  hinreichend  unterrichtet  sind.  Diese  Spracbe  hat  ihre  alto 
Form  bewahrt  und  sich  frei  erhalten  vom  Einflusse  des  Semitisch- 
Arabischen,  des  Arisch-Persischen  und  der  Altaisch-Finnischen 
Verwandten,  welche  alle  die  Reinheit  der  iibrigen  Spracben  der 
Turki-Familie  so  selir  beeinflusst  baben.  Die  Yakuten  sind  zum 
Teil  Heiden,    zum   anderen   Teil    Neu-Cbristcn    der    Russiscben 
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men  mit  Mordwinen  und  Tschcremissen,  die  beide  zu  dem 
rinnischen  Zweige  der  Ural-Altaischen  Familie  gchoren.  Von  der 
russischen  Bibelgesellschaft  ist  im  Jahre  1818  eine  Uebersetziing 
der  vier  Evangelien  aus  dem  Slavonischen  in  diese  Sprache  in 
Cyrillischer  Scbrift  veroffentlicht  worden.  Ein  Worterbuch  von 
Zolonitzki  erscbien  zu  Kasan  im  Jabre  1875.  Es  ware  interessant 
zu  crfabren,  in  wie  weit  diese  Spraebe  durcb  Lebnworter  und 
grammatiscbe  Eonnen  von  ibren  Einniscben  Xaebbarinnen  beoin- 
flusst  worden  ist,  und  in  welcbcm  Grade  sie  sicb  von  Arabiscben 
und  Fersiscben  Einfliissen  ausnabmsweise  frei  gcbaltcn  bat. 

V.  In  der  Cis-Caucasiscben  Provinz  des  Russiscbcn  Reiches 
in  Europa,  bewobnt  der  Kumuken-Stamm  die  ^ordwestkiiste  des 
Caspiscben  Meeres  in  der  Nabo  von  Petrovsk  und  den  nordostlichen 
Distrikt  von  Dagbestan,  der  von  den  Elussen  Aksai  und  8unja 
bewassert  wird.  Sie  bebauen  das  Land  und  zablen  etwa  70,000 
Kiipfe.  Das  Evangelium  des  Mattbaus  ist  in  dieser  Sprache 
erscbienen;  es  giebt  eine  Wortersammlung  von  Bodenstedt  im 
fiinften  Bande  der  Zeitscbrift  der  Deutscben  Morgenlandiscben 
Gesellscbaft.  Sie  wird  aucb  erwiibnt  in  ^'Makharoffs  Turki 
Spracben  des  Caucasus." 

VI.  In  der  Trans-Caucasiscben  Provinz  des  Eussiscben  Boiches 
in  Asien  imd  in  der  Provinz  Azerbijan  des  Persiscben  Beicbes 
findet  sicb  die  Spraebe  bekannt  als  Trans-Caucasiscbes,  oder 
Azerbijani-Turki.  Die  Bevolkerung  beliiuft  sicb  auf  drei  Millionen. 
Die  ganze  Bibel  ist  in  diese  wicbtige  Spraebe  iibersetzt  worden, 
der  moglicber  Weise  eine  grosse  literariscbe  Zukunft  bevorsteht, 
da  sie  gegen  das  Georgiscbe,  Armeniscbe,  und  Persiscbe,  lauter 
Litteratur-Spracben,  das  Feld  bebauptet  bat,  wabrend  sie  selbst 
nocb  unkulti\4ert  war.  Sie  wird  erwabnt  in  Kasem  Bcg's 
allgemeiner  Grammatik  der  Turko-Tatariscben  Spracben,  die 
zuerst  Russiscb  erscbien  und  spater  von  Zenker  in's  Deutsche 
iibersetzt  wurde  (Leipzig,  1849).  Berge  liess  zu  Leipzig  1868 
**  Dicbtungen  Trans-Caucasiscber  Sanger"  erscbeinen. 

VII.  Wenden  wir  uns  nacb  Osten  Uber  das  Caspiscbe  Meer, 
BO  betreten  wir  die  Provinz  Trans-Caspien  und  Turkestan  im 
Russiscben  Reicbe  in  Asien,  ein  Gebiet  spracblicber  Unsicberbeit ; 
drei  seiner  Grenzen  sind  genau  angegeben,  denn  siidlicb  wird  es 
vom  Spracbgebiet  der  Kurden  und  Perser  im  Persiscben  Reicbe, 
ostlicb  von  den  Persiscb  und  Pascbtu  sprecbenden  Bewobnem  von 
Afghanistan  und  westlicb  vom  Caspiscben  Meere  begrenzt.  Ueber 
die  Nordgrenze  sind  ynx  nicbt  naber  unterricbtet.  Es  muss  sicb 
erst  nocb  ausweisen,  ob  dieselbe  Spraebe  mit  dialektiscbcn  Ab- 
weicbungen  von  den  Turkomaniscben  Nomaden,  siidlicb  vom  Oxus 
und  den  Turki-sprecbenden  ansassigen  Bewobnem  von  Transoxiania 
in  den  Russiscben  Landen  imd  den  Einwobnem  der  Afgbaniscben 
Provinz  niirdlicb  vom  Hindu-Kusb  Gebirge  gesprocben  wird.  Die 
TJebersetzung  eincs  Evangeliums  liegt  vor,  aber  wir  sind  nicbt  dcber 
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fiber  die  Sprache  oder  den  Dialekt,  worin  sie  verfasst  ist.  In  Bezug 
inf  diese  Abteilung  der  Turki-Sprachen  sehen  wir  noch  neuen, 
genanen  nnd  ortlich  bestimmten  Angaben  entgegen. 

VIII.  Auch  nordlich  von  diesem  Gebiete  liegt  ein  gleichfalls 
nnbestimmtes  Sprachfeld,  welchem  ich  in  diesem  geographischen 
Versuche  den  Namen  des  **  Central- Asiatischen  oder  Khivaschen 
Gebietes  "  beilege ;  dies  ist  wenigstens  eine  verstandliche  Bezeich- 
Bong,  wenn  auch  nicht  ganz  genau,  wahrend  die  Ausdriicke  Ouigur, 
Jagatai,  und  Uzbek,  keine  bestimmte  sprachliche  Bedeutung  zu 
haben  scheinen.  XJeber  dieses  Gebiet  besitzen  wir  die  gelehrten 
Werke  des  Doctor  Radloff,  namlich  "  Aus  Sibirien  "  (Leipzig,  1 884) 
und  seine  vergleichende  Grammatik.  Eine  Uebersetznng  der  vier 
Evangelien  hat  Professor  Ostramoff  geliefert,  und  sachvorstandigen 
Gelehrten  zu  sorgfaltiger  Revision  vorgelogt.  Hier  wenigstens 
befinden  wir  uns  auf  zuverlassigem  Boden.  Es  wird  angegeben, 
wir  wissen  nicht  mit  welcher  Berechtigung,  dass  diese  selbe  Sprache 
in  der  grossen  Wuste  zwischen  dem  Amu  Daria,  und  dem  Caspischen 
Meere,  einschliesslich  des  Komadenstammes  der  Yomuten,  ge- 
sprochen  wird. 

IX.  Noch  weiter  nordlich  kommen  wir  zu  den  Kirghizen, 
deren  Sprachen  in  den  Steppen  der  unteren  Volga  nach  Asien 
hinein  bis  zu  den  Thalem  des  Thien  Shan  Gebirges  an  den  Grenzen 
Chinas  geredet  wird.  Wir  haben  hier  zwei  grosse  Abteilungen, 
namlich  die  Kara  oder  Burnt  auf  den  Hochlanden  des  Altai,  Pamir, 
und  des  Thien  Shan  Gebirges,  und  die  Kazak-Kirghizen,  Bewohner 
der  Ebenen,  welche  in  drei  Horden  sich  verteilen.  Ein  Teil  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  ist  von  einem  Englischen  Missionar  in  Orenburg 
in  die  letztere  Sprache  iibersetzt  worden.  Auch  verdanken  wir 
vieles  den  Schriften  Ilminsky's,  doch  ist  noch  mehr  Licht  wiinschens- 
wert. 

X.  Im  femen  Osten,  in  der  Provinz  des  Chinesischen  Reiches, 
die  als  die  Chinesische  Tartarei  bekannt  ist,  haben  wir  das  Sprach- 
gebiet  von  Yarkand,  das  uns  durch  die  Grammatik  von  Shaw, 
einem  friiheren  Beamten  der  Indischen  Regierung,  erschlossen  ist. 
Wir  haben  hier  eine  reine,  altertiimliche  Form  des  Tiirki  mit  ganz 
urspriinglichen  Wortbildungen  und  einem  gewissen  Grade  wissen- 
schaftlicher  Bildung  ;  allcin  auch  hier  ist  grossere  Sicherhoit  zu 
wiinschen.  In  welchem  Verhaltnisse  steht  diese  Sprache  zu  der 
der  Kara-Kirghizen  ? 

XI.  Weit  im  Nonlen  am  nordostlichen  Endc  von  Sibirien 
wohnen  die  Yakuten,  iiber  die  wir,  Dank  Bcihtlingk'a  beriihmtem 
Werke,  hinreichend  unterrichtet  sind.  Diese  Sprache  hat  ihre  alto 
Form  bewahrt  und  sich  frei  erhalten  vom  Einflusse  des  Semitisch- 
Arabischen,  des  Arisch-Persischen  und  der  Altaisch-Finnischen 
Verwandten,  welche  alle  die  Reinheit  der  iibrigen  Sprachen  der 
Turki-Familie  so  sehr  beeinflusst  haben.  Die  Yakuten  sind  zum 
Teil  Heiden,    zum  anderen   Teil    Neu-Christen    der    Russischen 
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Kirche.  Kein  Teil  der  Heiligen  Schrift  ist  ihncn  nahe  gcbracht 
worden,  sie  besitzcn  weder  eine  Litteratur,  noch  ein  eigenes 
Alphabet. 

XII.  Es  ist  uns  nur  ein  einziges  moglicbes  Sprach-Gebiet 
iibrig,  das  der  Bascbkiren  nordlich  yon  Astrakhan  und  ostlich 
von  der  Volga.  Was  auch  immer  die  Eigcntiimlichkeiten  dieser 
Sprache  sein  mogen,  nichts  ist  uns  iibcr  dieselbe  bekannt. 

Es  mag  viellcicht  noch  andere  Dialektc  geben,  docb  kenn  ich 
keine  andere  wirkliche  Sprache  ausfindig  machen.  In  der  That 
miirhte  man  cher  die  Anzahl  der  von  mir  angcgebenen  Sprachen 
noch  bcschninken.  Sehr  viele  Namen  finden  sich  in  den  Angaben 
verschiedener  Schriftsteller,  doch  ist  es  nicht  sicher,  ob  damit 
Stamme,  oder  Sprachen,  odor  Dialekte  gemeint  sind ;  ich  lasse  sie 
daher  aus.  Von  meinem  Standpunkte  aus  ware  es  nur  Zeitver- 
schwendung,  wenn  ich  auf  eine  mogliche  Verwandtschaft  mit  dem 
jctzigen  Japanischen  und  Coreanischen,  oder  mit  dem  Akkadischen 
einer  dunkeln  und  f  emen  Vorzeit  eingehen  wollte.  Mcin  Interesae 
licgt  nur  bci  den  lebenden  Sprachen,  die  selbstverstandlich  auf  die- 
selbe Muttersprache  zuriickzuf  iihren  sind. 

Indem  ich  dicse  Zeilen  zu  Papier  gebracht  babe,  bin  ich  mir 
grosser  Ungenauigkeit  im  Ausdruck  imd  unzulanglicher  Kenntniss 
bewusst.  Ich  sitze  den  grossen  Russischcn  Gelehrtcn  zu  Fiisscn, 
die  allein  ims  richtig  leiten  kiinnen.  Was  uns  cnglischo  Biicher 
bieten,  stammt  nicht  aus  erster  Hand,  und  ist  nicht  geniigend. 
Mcin  Zweck  ist  ein  vollig  practischer,  namlich  eine  einfache 
Uebersetzung  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  ohne  Anmerkungen,  welche  den 
Frauen,  Schulkindem,  und  ungebildeten  Mannem,  jedes  Turki- 
sprechcnden  Stammes  zuganglich  sein  soil.  Es  ist  nicht  notwendig, 
dass  sie  zu  lesen  oder  zu  schreiben  verstehen,  oder  gebildet  sein 
sollen.  Das  Evangelium  ist  sehr  einfach  und  kann  verstanden 
werden,  selbst  wenn  es  vollig  ungebildeten  Leuten  miindlich  aus- 
gelegt  wird.  Ich  babe  daher  keine  Theorie  aufrecht  zu  erhaltcn, 
keine  interessante  historische  Schwierigkeit  zu  losen.  Mogen  die 
Ausdriicke  Ouigur,  Jaghatai,  und  Uzbek,  immerhin  in  der  Vergan- 
genheit  bedeuten  was  sie  wollen,  mein  Zweck  ist  einfach,  gleich- 
zeitige  Thatsachen  zu  konstatieren.  Mein  Problem  ist  das  Folgcnde : 
VorauRgesetzt  wir  haben  eine  bestimmte  Bevolkerung  mit  einer 
bestimmten  Sprache,  die  von  der  des  nachsten  Nachbam  abweicht, 
was  fiir  eine  Sprache  ist  es?  Wir  brauchen  eincn  Text  in  ihrer 
lebendigen  Form,  und  eine  Darstellung  ihrer  Grammatik,  ihres 
Wortschatzes,  ihrer  Lautlehre  und  ihrer  Schrift,  wenn  sie  eine 
besitzt.  Damit  bezwecke  ich  keineswegs  irgcnd  ein  patois  oder 
einen  ortlichcn  Dialekt  unnotiger  Weise  hervorzuheben^  In  den 
englischen  und  russischen  Landessprachen  giebt  es  viele  solche 
Verschiedenheiten,  doch  wird  in  jeder  der  beiden  eine  Bibel-Ueber- 
setzung  von  Allen  verstanden,  welche  auf  die  Ehre  Anspruch 
machen,  Englisch  oder  Bussisch  zu  sprechen. 
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iiber  die  Sprache  oder  den  Dialekt,  worin  sie  verfasst  ist.  In  Bczug 
auf  diesc  Abteilung  der  Turki-Sprachen  sehen  wir  noch  neuen, 
genauen  und  ortlich  bestimmten  Angabcn  entgegen. 

VIII.  Auch  nordlich  von  dicsem  Gebiete  Uegt  ein  gleichfalls 
nnbestimmtes  Sprachfeld,  welchem  ich  in  diesem  geographischen 
Versuche  den  Namen  dcs  **  Central- Asiatiscben  oder  Kbivascben 
Gebietes  "  beilege  ;  dies  ist  wenigstens  eine  verstandliche  Bezeicb- 
nung,  wenn  aucb  niebt  ganz  gcnau,  wabrend  die  Ausdriicke  Ouigur, 
Jagatai,  nnd  Uzbek,  keine  bestimmte  spracblicbe  Bedeutung  zu 
baben  scbeinen.  Ueber  dieses  Gebiet  besitzen  wir  die  gelebrten 
"Werke  des  Doctor  Radloff,  namlicb  "  Aus  Sibirien  "  (Leipzig,  1884) 
Tind  seine  vergleicbende  Grammatik.  Eine  Uebersetznng  der  vier 
Evangelien  bat  Professor  Ostramoff  geliefert,  und  saebverstandigen 
Gelebrten  zu  sorgfaltiger  Revision  vorgelegt.  Hier  wenigstens 
befinden  wir  uns  auf  zuverlassigem  Boden.  Es  wird  angegeben, 
wir  wissen  niebt  mit  wclcber  Berecbtigung,  dass  diese  selbe  Spracbe 
in  der  grossen  Wiiste  zwiscben  dem  Amu  Daria,  und  dem  Caspiscben 
Meere,  einscbliesslicb  des  Nomadenstammes  der  Yomuten,  ge- 
sprocben  wird. 

IX.  Nocb  weiter  nordlicb  kommen  wir  zu  den  Kirgbizen, 
dcren  Spracben  in  den  Steppen  der  unteren  Volga  nacb  Asien 
binein  bis  zu  den  Tbalem  des  Tbien  Sban  Gebirges  an  den  Grenzen 
Chinas  geredet  wird.  Wir  baben  bier  zwei  grosse  Abteilungen, 
namlicb  die  Kara  oder  Burnt  auf  den  Hocblanden  des  Altai,  Pamir, 
und  des  Tbien  Sban  Gebirges,  und  die  Kazak-Kirgbizen,  Bewobner 
der  Ebenen,  welche  in  drei  Horden  sich  verteilen.  Ein  Teil  der 
Heiligen  Scbrift  ist  von  einem  Engliscben  Missionar  in  Orenburg 
in  die  letztere  Spracbe  iibersetzt  worden.  Aucb  verdanken  wir 
vieles  den  Scbriften  Ilminsky's,  docb  ist  nocb  mebr  Licbt  wiinscbons- 
wert. 

X.  Im  femen  Osten,  in  der  Provinz  des  Cbinesiscben  Reicbes, 
die  als  die  Cbinesiscbe  Tartarei  bekannt  ist,  baben  wir  das  Spracb- 
gcbiet  von  Yarkand,  das  uns  durcb  die  Grammatik  von  Sbaw, 
einem  friiberen  Beamten  der  Indiscben  Rcgierung,  erscblossen  ist. 
Wir  baben  hier  cine  reine,  altertiimlicbe  Form  des  Turki  mit  gans 
urspriinglichen  Wortbildungen  und  einem  gewissen  Grade  wissen- 
scbaftlicber  Bildung  ;  allein  aucb  bier  ist  grossere  Sicberboit  zu 
wunscben.  In  welchem  Verbaltnisse  stebt  diese  Spracbe  zu  der 
der  Kara-Kirgbizen  ? 

XI.  Weit  im  Norden  am  nordostlicben  Ende  von  Sibirien 
wohnen  die  Yakuten,  iiber  die  wir,  Dank  Bohtlingk's  bertibmtom 
Werke,  hinreichend  unterricbtet  sind.  Diese  Spracbe  bat  ibre  alte 
Form  bewabrt  und  sich  frci  crhalten  vom  Einflusse  des  Semitiscb- 
Arabischen,  des  Arisch-Persischen  und  der  Altaiscb-Finniscben 
Verwandten,  welche  alle  die  Rcinhcit  der  iibrigen  Spracben  der 
Turki-Familie  so  sehr  beeinflusst  baben.  Die  Yakuten  sind  zum 
Teil  Heiden,   zum   anderen  Teil    Keu-Cbristen    der   Russiscben 
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Kirchc.  Kein  Teil  der  Heiligen  Schrift  ist  ihnen  nahe  gcbracht 
worden,  sie  besitzen  woder  eine  Litteratur,  noch  ein  eigenes 
Alphabet. 

XII.  Es  ist  uns  nur  ein  einzigcs  moglicbes  Sprach-Gebiet 
iibrig,  das  dcr  Baschkiren  nordlich  yon  Astrakhan  und  ostlich 
von  der  Volga.  Was  auch  immer  die  Eigentumlichkeiten  dieser 
Sprache  scin  mogcn,  nichts  ist  uns  iiber  diesclbe  bekannt. 

Es  mag  vielleicht  noch  andero  Dialckte  gebcn,  doch  kenn  ich 
keine  andere  wirkliche  Sprache  ausfindig  machen.  In  der  That 
murhte  man  chcr  die  Anzahl  dcr  von  mir  angegebenen  Sprachen 
noch  bcschriinken.  Sehr  viele  Namen  findcn  sich  in  den  AngiJ)eii 
verschiedener  Schriftsteller,  doch  ist  es  nicht  sicher,  ob  damit 
Stamme,  oder  Sprachen,  oder  Dialekte  gemeint  sind ;  ich  lasse  sie 
dahcr  aus.  Von  meinem  Standpunkte  aus  ware  es  nur  Zeitver- 
schwendung,  wenn  ich  auf  eine  moglicho  Verwandtschaft  mit  dem 
jctzigcn  Japanischcn  und  Coreanischcn,  oder  mit  dem  Akkadischen 
eincr  dunkeln  und  femen  Vorzeit  eingehen  woUte.  Mein  Interosse 
liegt  nur  bei  den  lebenden  Sprachen,  die  selbstverstandlich  auf  die- 
selbe  Muttersprache  zuruckzufuhren  sind. 

Indem  ich  diese  Zeilen  zu  Papier  gebracht  habe,  bin  ich  mir 
grosser  Ungenauigkeit  im  Ausdruck  imd  unzuliinglicher  Kenntniss 
bewusst.  Ich  sitze  den  grossen  Russischen  Gelehrten  zu  Fiisson, 
die  allein  uns  rich  tig  leiten  konnen.  Was  uns  englische  Biicher 
bieten,  stammt  nicht  aus  crster  Hand,  und  ist  nicht  geniigend. 
Mein  Zweck  ist  ein  vollig  practischcr,  namlich  eine  einfache 
Uebersetzung  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  ohne  Anmerkungen,  welche  den 
Erauen,  Schulkindem,  und  ungebildeten  Miinnem,  jedes  Turki- 
sprechenden  Stammcs  zuganglich  sein  soil.  Es  ist  nicht  notwendig, 
dass  sie  zu  lesen  oder  zu  schreiben  verstehen,  oder  gebildet  sein 
soUcn.  Das  Evangelium  ist  sehr  einfach  und  kann  verstanden 
werdcn,  selbst  wenn  es  vollig  ungebildeten  Leutcn  miindlich  aus- 
gelegt  wird.  Ich  habe  daher  keine  Theorio  aufrecht  zu  erhalten, 
keine  interessante  historische  Schwierigkeit  zu  losen.  Mogen  die 
Ausdriicke  Ouigur,  Jaghatai,  und  Uzbek,  immerhin  in  der  Vergan- 
genheit  bedeuten  was  sie  wollen,  mein  Zweck  ist  einfach,  gleich- 
zeitige  Thatsachen  zu  konstatieren.  Mein  Problem  ist  das  Folgcnde : 
Vorausgesetzt  wir  haben  eine  bestimmte  Bevolkerung  mit  einer 
bestimmten  Sprache,  die  von  der  des  niichsten  Nachbam  abweicht, 
was  fiir  eine  Sprache  ist  es?  Wir  brauchen  einen  Text  in  ihrer 
lebendigen  Eorm,  und  eine  Darstellung  ihrer  Grammatik,  ihres 
Wortschatzes,  ihrer  Lautlehre  und  ihrer  Schrift,  wenn  sie  eine 
besitzt.  Damit  bezwecke  ich  keincswegs  irgcnd  ein  patou  oder 
einen  ortlichen  Dialekt  unuotiger  Weise  hervorzuheben.  In  den 
englischen  und  russischen  Landessprachen  giebt  es  viele  seiche 
Verschiedenheiten,  doch  wird  in  jeder  der  beiden  eine  Bibel-Ueber- 
setzung  von  Allen  verstanden,  welche  auf  die  Ehre  Anspruch 
machen,  Englisch  oder  Eussisch  zu  sprechen. 
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So  konnen  wir  auch  in  Bezng  auf  die  Turki-Sprachfamilie  durch 
die  bedeutenden  Arbeiten  Eussischer  Gelchrten  ein  praktisches 
Besoltat  erreichen;  es  ist  dies  ihre  Pflicbt  eben  so  sehr,  wie  es 
die  Pflicht  Brittiscber  Gelebrten  gewesen  ist,  die  Spracben  des 
Indischen  Beiches  zu  bescbreiben,  und  sie  baben  ihre  Pflicbt  treu 
erfiillt. 

£s  bestehen  Bibel-TJebersetzungen  in  alien  grossen  Spracben  des 
Indischen  Beiches,  und  auch  einige  der  zweiten  Gattung.  Ich 
wiinschey  dasselbe  Besultat  in  Bussland  zu  erreichen.  England 
wild  daa  Geld  liefem,  und  f iir  die  angemessene  Verteilung  desselben 
Sorge  tragen,  wenn  Bussland  die  Gelebrsamkeit  liefem  will,  welche 
riel  schatzbarer  ist  als  Geld  oder  die  Gabe  der  Verteilung.  So 
wird  dem  zweifelnden  Gelebrten,  wie  dem  ungebildeten  Glaubigen, 
zugleich  geholfen  werden. 

Es  ist  nicht  wunschenswert,  in  einer  Sprache  den  schwacben 
Lebensfonken  zu  erhalten,  iiber  welche  bereits  durch  ein  unerbitt- 
liches  Gesetz,  iiber  dessen  Natur  wir  nicht  im  Elaren  sind,  das 
Todesorteil  ausgesprochen  worden  ist.  Die  Ursache  und  die  Hei- 
lung  der  Krankheit,  der  sie  erliegt,  ist  una  unbekannt.  Wenn  eine 
Nation  beim  Beginn  der  Civilisation  eine  Landessprache  anzu- 
nehmen  wUnscht,  die  nicht  ihre  eigene  ist,  so  mag  sie  es  immerhin 
thun,  so  lang  die  bewegende  Kraft  eine  freiwillige  ist,  und  nicht 
aus  kurzsichtigem  politischen  Despotismus,  oder  cngherzigem  reli- 
giosen  Fanatismus,  hervorgeht.  Aber,  wenn  eine  Nation  die  Sprache 
ihrer  Vorfahren  beizubehalten  wiinscht,  wie  z.  B.  die  Walliser  in 
England,  die  Bretonen  in  Frankreich,  die  Polen  in  Bussland,  und 
die  Magyaren  in  Oesterreich,  so  soil  man  keinen  Versuch  machen, 
sie  daran  zu  hindem.  Im  Indischen  Roiche  hat  man  keine  einzige 
seiner  hundert  Spracben  ausgcrottet.  Die  Brittischc  Oberherrschaft 
erhiilt  sieb  in  der  Sprache  des  Volkes,  die  demselben  eben  so  teuer 
ist,  wie  seine  religicisen  Ueberzeugungen,  und  uralten  Gebrauche. 
Dies  ist  eine  Sache  hoher  menschenfreundlicher  Politik,  weit  er- 
huben  iiber  die  Macht  von  Kaisern  und  Parlamenten ;  sie  ist 
abbiingig  von  den  uneingeschriinkten  geheimen  Bichtungen  beson- 
derer  Abteilungen  des  Menschengeschlechts.  Hier  beisst  es  nicht : 
£^0  sum  Rex  Polonice,  et  super  Grammaticam,  sondem  Jlcec  est  Gram- 
mat  ica,  et  super  Imperatores,  et  Senates y  et  Ecclesias, 
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V.-GEOORAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF  THE   TURKI    BRANCH 
OF  TUB  URAL-ALTAIC  FAMILY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  arriving  at  some  definite  idea  of  the 
living  Languages,  (as  distinguished  from  any  Ethnological  con- 
siderations,) known  generally  as  Tatar,  or  Turki.  I  propose  to 
drop  the  former  name,  and  use  the  latter  exclusively.  The  vulgar 
idea  has  been,  that  the  word  "  Turki,  Turkish,  or  Turk,"  applies 
exclusively  to  the  Mahometan  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
it  is  not  understood  over  what  a  vast  area  in  Asia  the  name  extends, 
from  Kasan  on  the  Eiver  Volga  to  the  confines  of  British  India  in 
Yarkand,  from  the  Turkoman  hordes  on  the  Persian  frontier  to  the 
Yakut  far  away  in  the  Northern  Regions  of  the  Asiatic  Continent. 
It  is  only  lately,  that  it  has  become  clear,  that  there  are  certain 
distinctly  defined  varieties  of  this  symmetrical  and  beautiful  form 
of  speech,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  Torki- 
speaking  population  of  the  world  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gravitating 
towards  Russian  domination.  A  few  comers  still  lie  outside  the 
absorbing  infiuence,  but  they  seem  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
chasm.  The  Tarantchi  of  Ehulja,  and  the  Yarkandi  of  Eashgdria, 
or  Chinese  Tartary,  are  still  within  the  Empire  of  China.  The 
Turki  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  regions  betwixt  the  River  Oxns, 
and  the  Range  of  the  Hindu  Eush,  are  still  in  Af^anistan.  The 
Province  of  Azerbijan  still  forms  part  of  the  Eingdom  of  Persia, 
and  the  Osmanli  Turki  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ruling 
classes  of  Constantinople  are  still  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sultan : 
but  this  state  of  affairs  is  clearly  only  temporary.  Unity  of  lan- 
guage is  put  forward  elsewhere,  as  a  basis  of  political  union,  and 
is  no  doubt  a  factor  in  politics.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  Stockholm  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Central  Asian  Section.  The  presence  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Russian  Scholars  will  greatly  advance  my  object,  as, 
when  they  are  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge  in  certain 
branches  of  the  subject,  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  en- 
lighten us. 

It  is  unnecessarv  to  allude  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  this  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family: 
they  are  well  known,  and  are  classified  as  Agglutinative.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  passing  remark  on  the  fact,  that 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  of  this  Branch  have  at  one  time  or 
another  accepted  the  Mahometan  Paith,  though  some  are  Shamanist, 
or  Christian,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  word-store  of  some  lan- 
guages has  been  affected  by  the  influx  of  the  Semitic  Arabic,  and 
Arian  Persian,  words  to  an  extent  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere. 
My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  restricted  to  Linguistic 
Geography,  rather  than  to  Linguistic  Science  pure  and  simple. 
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I.  In  my  course  from  the  West  to  the  East,  I  come  first  upon 
the  Oemanli  Turki,  the  representative  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
Public  of  all  that  is  implied  by  "  Turkish."  This  beautiful  Hterary 
Language  is  thoroughly  well  known :  its  proper  Field,  as  a  Ver- 
nacular, is  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  spoken  by  the  ruling  and 
influential  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  in  the  great  City  of  Constantinople,  and  its 
environs  in  Europe. 

II.  Proceeding  Eastward  I  come  to  the  Nogai  Turki :  their 
number  is  estimated  at  190,000  :  their  most  Westerly  Settlement 
is  in  the  Province  of  Bessabaria,  where  they  have  about  twenty 
villages.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Krimea,  where  they  are  good 
agriculturists.  I  have  myself  visited  them  in  their  villages  betwixt 
Sebastopol  and  the  River  Alma :  and  they  have  a  distinct  Dialect. 
They  are  found  in  the  Provinces  North  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
Bivers  Kuban  and  Kuma,  dwelling  in  villages.  Komads  of  this 
tribe  are  found  North  of  the  River  Volga  at  Astrakhan,  which  is 
in  &ct  their  ancient  home  :  some  of  them  tend  their  flocks  on  the 
Kirghiz  steppes.  The  Bezian  shepherds  in  the  pastures  North  of 
the  Mountain  of  Elburz  are  included  in  the  Nogai.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  their  settlements  are  exclusively  in  Europe,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their  language  has 
been  imperfectly  studied,  but  it  is  represented  by  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  New  Testament;  specially  prepared  by 
British  Missionaries  at  the  town  of  Karass  in  1807.  A  book  of 
Proverbs  of  the  Krimean  Turks  has  been  published  at  Kasan,  and  the 
book  of  Genesis  in  London  in  the  peculiar  Dialect  of  the  Krimea. 

III.  Proceeding  up  the  basin  of  the  River  Volga,  I  come  to  the 
Province  of  Kasan  in  European  Russia,  where  a  population  of 
200,000,  intermixed  with  Arian  Russians,  and  members  of  the 
Finnic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family,  speak  a  well-recognized 
Turki  Language  of  their  own,  which  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
translations  of  two  Gospels,  a  Grammar  published  by  Balint  at 
Buda-Pest  in  1875,  a  Dictionary  published  by  Ostramoff  at  Kasan 
in  1876,  and  other  books. 

IV.  In  the  European  Provinces  of  Kasan,  and  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Province  of  Orenberg,  reside  the  Chuvash, 
numbering  about  450,000,  spread  along  both  sides  of  the  River 
Volga.  This  Language  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Schott  in 
his  Essay,  1876,  to  belong  to  the  Turki  Branch,  but  those,  who 
use  it,  arc  intermixed  with  the  Mordvin,  and  Cheremiss,  members 
of  the  Finnic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Familv.  A  translation 
of  the  Four  Gospels  has  been  made  into  this  Language  from  the 
Slavonic,  and  published  in  the  Cyril  Character  by  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  in  1 8 1 8.  A  Dictionary-  has  been  published  at  Kasan  in 
1875  by  Zoionitzki :  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed,  how 
far  this  Language  was  affected  by  the  loan-words,  and  grammatical 
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forms,  of  its  Finnic  neighbours,  and  bow  far  it  is  exceptionally  free 
from  Arabic  and  Persian  influences. 

Y.  In  the  Cis-Caucasian  Province  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Europe  is  the  Kumuk  tribe  inhabiting  the  North-West  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  near  Petrovsk,  and  the  North-East  District  ol 
Daghestan,  watered  by  the  Rivers  Aksai,  and  Sunja.  They 
number  about  70,000,  agriculturists.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
has  been  published  in  this  Language  :  there  is  a  Vocabulary  by 
Bodensted  in  the  Zcitschrift  of  the  D.M.G.  vol.  v.,  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  Makharotf' 8  Turki  Languages  spoken  in  the  Caucasus. 

VI.  In  the  Trans-Caucasian  Province  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Asia,  and  in  the  Province  of  Azerbijan  of  the  Kingdom  of  Persiay 
is  the  Language  known  as  Trans-Caucasian,  or  Azerbijani,  Turki. 
The  population  amounts  to  three  Millions.  The  entire  Bible  haa 
been  translate<l  into  this  important  Language,  which  may  possibly 
have  a  great  literary  future,  as  it  has  held  its  own  agamst  the 
Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  literary  Languages,  while  it  waa 
still  uncultivated.  Allusion  to  it  is  made  in  Kasim  Beg's  AU- 
gemeine  Grammatik  Turko-Tatar  Sprachen,  published  in  Russian, 
and  translated  by  Zenker  into  German,  Leipzig,  1849.  Bcrg^ 
published  at  Leipzig,  1868,  Dichtungen  Transkaukasischer  Sanger. 

VII.  Proceeding  Eastward  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  I  enter  the 
Province  of  Trans-Caspia,  and  Turkestan,  in  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Asia,  a  region  of  some  linguistic  uncertainty :  three  of  its  boundaries 
are  well  defined,  as  to  the  South  it  presses  upon  the  Language- 
Field  of  the  Kurd  and  Persian  in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia ;  to  the 
East  on  the  Region  of  the  Persian  and  Pastu-speaking  inhabitants 
of  Afghanistan  ;  to  the  West  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  North  our 
knowledge  fails  in  accuracy.  Whether  the  same  Language  with 
dialectic  varieties  is  spoken  by  the  Turkoman  Nomads  South  of  the 
Oxus,  and  the  Turki-speaking  settled  inhabitants  of  Trans-Oxiania 
in  the  Russian  Dominions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Afghanistan  North  of  the  Hindu  Kush  Range,  remains  to  be  seen. 
One  Gospel  has  been  translated,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the 
Language,  or  Dialect  of  the  Language,  in  which  it  has  been  com- 
posed. It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  Turki  Language-Field  that  we 
require  fresh,  accurate,  and  locally-collected  information. 

VIII.  Proceeding  North wanl  I  enter  another  debatcable  Field, 
to  which  in  this  Geographical  Essay  I  assign  the  name  of  **  Central 
Asia,  or  Khiva,"  which  is  intelligible,  even  if  not  accurate,  while 
the  terms  Ouigur,  Jagatai,  and  Uzbek,  appear  to  have  no  certain 
linguistic  meaning.  Here  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  learned 
works  of  Dr.  Radloff,  "Aus  Siberien,"  Leipzig,  1884,  and  his 
Comparative  Grammar.  A  Translation  of  four  Gospels  has  been 
prepared  by  Professor  Ostramoff,  and  submitted  to  careful  revision 
by  competent  Scholars.  Here  at  least  we  are  on  safe  ground.  It 
is  stated,  with  what  accuracy  it  is  impossible  to  say,  that  this  same 
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Language  is  spoken  in  the  Qreat  Desert  betwixt  the  Amu  Daria 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  including  the  Nomad  Yomut  tribe. 

IX.  Proceeding  still  further  Northward  I  come  to  the  Kirghfz, 
which  Language  is  spoken  on  the  steppes  of  the  Lower  Volga 
Rirer,  right  across  Asia  to  the  valleys  of  the  Thien  Shan  Mountains 
on  the  confines  of  China.  There  are  two  great  Divisions,  the  Kara 
or  Bnrat,  who  are  highlanders  in  the  Altai,  Pamir,  and  Thien 
Shan  llonntains :  and  the  Kazak  Kirghiz,  dwellers  on  the  plain, 
who  ape  subdivided  into  three  hordes.  A  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
was  translated  into  this  latter  Language  by  a  British  Missionary  at 
Orenburg.  We  have  the  advantage  of  the  writing  of  Uminsky: 
etm  more  light  is  desirable. 

X.  Far  to  the  East  in  the  Province  of  Chinese  Tartary  in  the 
Chinese  £mpire  is  the  Yarkand  Language-Field,  revealed  to  us  by 
the  Grammar  of  Shaw,  a  late  employe  of  the  Government  of  India. 
We  have  here  a  pure  and  archaic  form  of  Turki,  with  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  words,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary  culture  ; 
but  here  again  we  require  more  certainty.  What  relation  does 
this  Language  bear  to  that  of  the  Kara-Kirghfz  ? 

XI.  Far  to  the  North,  in  the  North-East  comer  of  Siberia,  are 
the  Yakut,  and,  thanks  to  Biihtlingk's  celebrated  monograph,  we 
have  an  amount  of  certainty :  this  tribe  has  preserved  its  ancient 
form,  and  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  Arabic,  the 
Arian  Persian,  and  the  Altaic  Finnic  congeners,  which  have  so 
much  affected  the  purity  of  the  other  languages  of  the  Turki 
Family :  they  are  partly  Pagan,  and  partly  neo -Christian  of  the 
Russiiin  Church  :  no  portion  of  the  Scripture  has  reached  them  in 
print,  they  have  no  literatui'o  or  written  character  of  their  own. 

XII.  There  remains  one  other  posjjible  Lanj?uage-Ficld,  that  of 
the  Bashkir,  North  of  Astrakhan,  East  of  the  River  Volga :  what- 
evL-r  maybe  the  potentialities  of  this  Language,  nothing  has  been  done. 

There  may  be  other  Dialects,  but  I  cannot  find  any  other  sub- 
stantive Language :  indeed,  some  would  reduce  the  number,  which 
I  have  enumenited.  A  great  many  names  appear  in  the  statements 
of  different  writers,  but  it  is  not  clear,  whether  they  are  the  names 
of  Tribes  or  Languages,  or  Dialects  of  Languages,  so  I  leave  them. 
It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  from  my  point  of  view,  to  allude 
to  possible  affinities  with  the  Languages  of  Japan  and  Korea,  of 
modem  times,  or  with  the  Akkad  of  a  dim  and  remote  Past.  My 
interest  is  with  living  Languages  only,  obviously  descended  from 
the  same  Mother-Language. 

I  place  tliese  lines  on  paper,  conscious  of  great  inaccuracy  of 
exprosion,  and  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  I  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
prrtiit  Russian  Scholars,  who  alone  can  direct  us  right.  No  British 
infomiation  is  at  first  hand,  and  all  is  unsatisfactory.  My  object 
is  a  verv  practical  one,  viz.  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  without  note  or  comment,  accessible  to  the  women,  school- 
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children,  and  uneducated  males,  of  every  tribe,  which  speaks 
Turki :  it  is  not  necessary,  that  they  should  read,  or  write,  or  be 
educated  :  the  Gospel  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  understood,  if 
orally  explained  to  the  most  uneducated.  I  have  therefore  no 
theory  to  uphold,  no  interesting  historical  difficulty  to  unravel :  let 
the  terms  Ouigur,  Jagatai,  and  Uzbek,  mean  what  they  will  in 
times  past,  I  desire  to  arrive  at  contemporaneous  facts.  My  problem 
is  as  follows :  Given  a  certain  population,  speaking  a  certain  lan- 
guage, differing  from  that  of  its  neighbour :  what  is  it  ?  Let  us 
have  a  t«xt  in  its  living  form,  and  a  statement  of  its  grammatical 
form,  its  word-store,  phonetics  and  written  character,  if  it  has 
one.  This  does  not  mean,  that  I  wish  to  bring  into  unnecessary 
prominence  any  patois  or  local  dialect.  In  the  English  and  Russian 
Imperial  Languages  many  such  variations  exist,  but  one  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  understood  by  all,  who  claim  the  honour  of 
speaking  English  or  Eussian. 

So  as  regards  the  Turki  Family  of  Languages,  through  the 
learned  labours  of  Russian  Scholars  we  may  arrive  at  a  practical 
result,  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  much  as  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the 
British  Scholars  to  illustrate  the  languages  of  British  India,  and 
they  have  not  been  wanting.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
exists  in  all  the  great  Languages  of  British  India,  and  of  some  of 
the  second  class.  1  wish  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  Russia. 
Great  Britain  will  supply  the  money,  and  the  genius  of  order  for 
distribution,  if  Russia  will  supply  the  Scholarship,  which  is  far 
more  precious  than  money  or  oi^er.  It  will  be  useful  to  the 
sceptical  Scholar,  as  well  as  to  the  uneduc4ited  Believer. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  galvanize  into  a  weak  life  a  Language,  on 
which  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  by  some  inexorable 
law,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant :  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  to  which  they  are  succumbing,  is  unknown  to 
us.  If  with  a  dawning  civilization  a  nation  desires  to  acci^pt  an 
Imperial  language,  other  than  its  own,  let  it  do  so,  so  long  as  the 
motive  power  is  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  political  short- 
sighted despotism,  or  narrow-minded  religious  craft.  But,  if  a 
nation  desires  to  retain  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  as  the 
Welsh  have  done  in  Great  Britain,  the  Breton  in  France,  the  Polo 
in  Russia,  and  the  Mag}'ar  in  Austria,  let  no  attempt  bo  made  to 
prevent  them.  In  British  India  not  one  of  the  hundred  lan- 
guages has  been  stampcHl  out.  British  Rule  is  maintained  in  the 
Vernacular  of  the  people,  which  is  as  dear  to  them  as  their  Religious 
convictions,  and  Ancestral  Customs.  The  matter  is  one  of  high 
human  policy,  far  beyond  the  power  of  Emperors  and  Parliaments, 
and  Churches,  and  depends  upon  the  uncontrolled  secret  tendencies 
of  particular  sections  of  the  Human  Race.  It  is  not  "  Ego  sum 
Rex  Poloniap,  et  super  Grammaticam,"  but  "  Hsec  est  Grammatica, 
et  super  Imperatores,  et  Senatus,  et  Ecclesias." 

Eighth  International  Oriental  Congrea,  Stockholm,  1889. 
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VI— THE  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  ORIENTAL  CONGRESS. 

BSLD   AT  STOCKHOLM  AND   CHRIBTIANIA,    SBPTBMBBR,    1 889. 

The  idea  of  International  Oriental  Congresses  was  conceived  in 
Paiia,  and  in  that  city  in  the  year  1873  the  first  was  held:  the 
example  was  followed  hy  London  in  1874,  by  St.  Petersburgh 
in  1876,  Florence  1878,  Berlin  1881,  Leyden  in  1883,  Vienna  in 
1886,  and  Stockholm  in  1889.  Having  taken  part  in  all  these 
meetings,  except  the  first,  I  have  published  accounts  of  them  in 
the  pag^  of  this  periodical,  and  now  proceed  to  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  last  at  Stockholm. 

The  object  has  been  most  laudable,  and  great  success  has 
attended  the  movement :  the  object  was,  that  the  scholars  and 
students  of  Oriental  Languages,  Literature,  and  Archaeology,  might 
periodically  meet,  and  take  stock  of  the  progress  of  each  branch 
of  Science,  and  that  the  members  of  each  nation  and  university, 
or  mnseum,  might  no  longer  work  in  seclusion  from  their  fellow- 
labourers  except  by  the  medium  of  their  learned  works,  periodicals 
and  cyclopsedias ;  another  object  was,  that  friendships,  or  at  least 
acquaintances,  might  be  formed  and  animosities  removed. 

At  the  Congresses  of  Paris  and  London,  there  was  a  great 
severity  and  simplicity  in  the  proceedings.  Flaneurs  and  outsiders 
were  not  permitted  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership ;  there  were  no  entertainments,  or  distractions,  or  dinners ; 
the  scholars  met  for  their  business,  and  then  dispersed  to  their 
lodgings.  The  authorities  took  no  notice  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  great  cities  of  Paris  and  London  it  attracted  no  more  notice 
than  a  reunion  of  doctors  or  geographers,  and  made  much  less  stir 
than  the  British  Association. 

At  St.  Petersburgh  the  new  departure  commenced,  and  moderate 
entertainments  were  offered ;  it  was  noticed  that  an  element  of  non- 
scholars,  such  as  passing  travellers,  and  a  considerable  female 
colouring,  had  introduced  themselves.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  as  a  member  gave  a  flavour  of  royalty.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress  at  Florence  the  female  element  was  excluded,  but 
the  number  of  flaneurs  was  greatly  increased.  Entertainments  and 
excursions  multiplied.  At  St.  Petersburgh  all  the  members  had 
been  feasted  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  in  the  palaces  of 
Peterhof  and  Tsarki  Selo.  At  Florence  the  delegates  were  enter- 
tained in  the  Pitti  Palace  in  the  name  of  the  King  by  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Aoj^ta.  In  the  next  two  Congresses  at  Berlin  and 
Leyden  there  was  a  return  to  Spartan  severity ;  hospitality  was 
indeed  offered,  but  not  of  a  character  to  impede  business ;  in  both 
countries  royalty  turned  away  its  face  from  the  Congress  much  to 
the  advantage  of  real  work. 

In  the  next  Congress  at  Vienna  the  festivities  and  entertainments 
and  excursions  multiplied ;    the  Congress  was   placed  under  the 
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protection  of  a  benevolent  Archduke,  whose  kindness  and  courtesy 
were  above  all  praise,  but  there  was  a  manifest  downgrade  tendency 
as  regards  despatch  of  business.     In  the  eighth  Congress  last  Sep- 
tember at  Stockholm  and  Christiania,  owing  to  the  condescending 
kindness  and  genial  hospitality  of  the  Sovereign,  and  people  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  business  disappeared,  and  from  the  first  day 
of  assembly  to  the  last  of  parting,  there  was  a  succession  of  dinners, 
operas,  excursions,  entertainments,  and  illuminations  ;  long  after 
midnight  the  delighted  congressionists  would  get  them  to  their 
bods.     Nothing  but  a  frame  of  cast-iron  could  stand  the  strain. 
Nothing  but  the  appetite  of  a  German  student,  ready  to  lay  up 
provision  for  the  winter,  could  dispose  of   the  splendid  repasts. 
A  positive  irruption  took  place  of  flaneurs,  tourists,  and  casuals; 
there  were  some  most  prejudicial  changes  of  method,  for,  instead 
of    quiet   work   of    scholars   in  the   sections,   several  days   were 
devoted  to   collective   meetings  of    all    the   sections  to   hear  set 
speeches  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  under  the 
presidency  of  His  Majesty  in  person ;    there  was  only  a  dummy 
President,  and  an  all-powerful  General  Secretary.     Several  bond 
fide  Orientals,  in  the  dress  of  their  country,  were  presented  to  be 
stared  at  like  some  choice  phenomena  of  Bamum's  all-world  show, 
and  indeed  the  good  people  of  Scandinavia  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  Oriontah  not  of  OrientalisU :  the  streets  were 
crowded  to  see  the  members  pass  by;  whole  villages  turned  out 
to  see  the  train  which  conveyed  the  collective  congress  from  Stock- 
holm to  Christiania,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  dis- 
appointment, that  there  were  no  elephants,  camels,  tigers,  tents, 
and    other    paraphernalia    of   Oiiental   gatherings;    the   contem- 
poraneous arrival  of  a  travelling  menagerie  would  have  been  most 
desirable,     (xood  work  was  indeed  transacted  somehow  or  other, 
but,  when  the  excitement  and  delight  of  the  shows,  and  the  good 
eating,  had  passed  away,   there  was  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
with  the  result  of  the  Congress  in  thoughtful  minds.     No  sufficient 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  place  or  time  of  future  Congresses, 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  any  country 
to  receive  future  Congresses  is  greatly  enhanced ;  for  whence  are 
the  funds  to  come  in  such  cities  as  London,  Paris  or  berlin,  to 
meet  such  expenditure?  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
entertainments  will  give  rise  to  most  invidious  comparisons  of  the 
present  with  the  past. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  Congress,  I  shall  notice  (i)  the  locale 
and  personelle,  (ii)  the  festivities  briefly,  (iii)  the  husiness  transacted 
in  as  full  a  detail  as  the  imperfect  daily  bulletins  permit  me,  (iv) 
lastly,  the  sinister  outlook  for  the  future,  for  we  have  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  We  must  return  to  the  old  ways  of  the 
Coni^ress,  or  this  will  indeed  prove  to  be  the  last. 

Tlie    following   countries   were  represented :    Austria,   ])adon, 
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Baroda,  (India),  Bavaria,  Bosnia,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France, 
Great  Britain,  British  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Persia, 
Portagal,  Roumania,  Eussia,  Saxony,  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Siam, 
Turkey.  The  following  Universities  sent  delegates :  In  Germany, 
Halle,  Greifswald,  Giessen,  Berlin,  Munich.  In  Austria,  Vienna 
and  Prague.  In  Denmark,  Copenhagen.  In  Sweden,  Upsdla  and 
Lund.  In  the  United  States,  Baltimore  and  Providence.  In 
Russia,  Helsingfors,  St.  Petersburgh  and  Eazdn.  In  Great  Britain, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  :  in  Biitish  India,  Bombay. 
Possibly  other  Universities  were  indirectly  represented  by  dis-  , 
tinguished  members  of  their  body.  The  following  learned  Societies 
were  represented  :  In  Germany,  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Munich.  In  Austria,  the  Vienna  Oriental 
Museum,  and  the  Buda-Pest  Hungarian  Society.  In  Belgium  the 
ArchflBological  Society.  In  Russia  the  Finno-Ugrian  Society,  and 
the  Imperial  Archaeological  Society.  In  France,  the  Asiatic  and 
Anthropological  Societies,  and  the  Academy  of  Hippo  at  Bone  in 
Algeria.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Asiatic,  and  Geographical, 
Societies,  the  Biblical  Archaeology,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
In  British  India,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  Italy,  the 
Academy  "  dei  Lincei,'*  the  Vatican  Library,  the  Scientific  Society 
of  Turin.     In  the  Netherlands,  the  Oriental  Society. 

The  presents  of  books  to  the  Congress,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Royal  Libraries  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  magnificent.  Con- 
spicuous were  those  sent  by  the  Vatican  Library  :  the  British  and ' 
Foreign  Bible  Society  sent  translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  in 
one  hundred  languages,  selected  from  a  much  larger  number,  as 
specimens  of  the  languages  in  the  five  portions  of  the  world.  Such 
a  present  could  have  been  made  by  no  other  Society  in  the  world, 
and  in  no  century  preceding  the  present  one.  The  India  Office 
presented  a  magnificent  collection  of  their  works :  authors,  pub- 
Hshers,  and  Societies,  helped  to  cover  tables  with  individual  works ; 
or  series  of  publications,  in  fact,  no  previous  Congress  had  received 
such  splendid  presents.  It  represented  a  grand  harvest  of  intel- 
lectual activity. 

The  excessive  number  of  members  was  to  be  deplored,  as  it 
turned  the  congress  into  a  bear-garden.  In  1881,  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  there  were  290  members ;  at  Leyden  in  1883,  there  were 
454;  in  1886  at  Vienna  there  were  424  ;  at  the  present  Congress 
in  1889  there  were  713,  of  whom  198  were  Swedes  or  Norwegians, 
and  5  1 5  strangers,  among  whom  there  were  some  Orientals,  rather 
than  Orientalists,  as  Egypt  sent  seven,  Algeria  two,  Japan  three, 
British  India  four,  Persia  four,  Turkey  twenty-eight.  Many  of 
those,  who  came  from  countries  in  Europe,  might,  with  advantage 
to  the  Congress,  have  stayed  at  home  ;  at  the  same  time  the  absence 
of  many  familiar  faces  at  the  former  Congresses  was  deplored. 
Death  had  been  busy  during  the  last  three  years,  and  many  more 
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illuRtrious  scholars  were  kept  at  home  by  age,  or  want  of  strength 
for  the  exertion,  or  domestic  affliction,  and  they  were  wise ;  for  a 
mun  must  be  strong  as  well  as  learned  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
as  the  last  Cougross :  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  no  deaths 
did  occur  during  the  sittings.  It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  that 
ladies  should,  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  be  excluded.  Some  came 
on  their  own  merits,  and  others  as  companious  to  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  who  would  not  come  without  them.  Nor  should 
students  of  Oriental  subjects  be  excluded,  or  scholarly  men,  because 
they  have  published  no  books  and  occupy  no  professional  position ; 
for  an  intelligent  and  sympathizing  audience  is  greatly  to  be 
appreciated.  But  it  is  beyond  reason,  that  the  Congress  should  be 
choked,  like  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  by  men  and  women, 
a  rude  and  ignorant  mob,  seeking  only  **  panem  et  circenses." 

The  communications  entered  on  the  list  were  numerous,  Tarious, 
and  interesting.  A  perusal  of  the  pamphlet,  which  recorded  them, 
is  a  fair  exemplar  and  measure  of  the  enormous  field  over  which 
Oriental  research  now  extends.  Some  members  wrote  of  what  had 
happened  in  a  dim  and  remote  past ;  others  dealt  with  phenomena 
actually  exhibited  at  the  present  time ;  some  communications  dealt 
with  grammatical  minutiffi.  Five  or  six  members  were  heard  in  the 
sections  disputing  about  the  true  value  of  a  syllable,  or  even  a 
letter,  and  their  views  were  wholly  irreconcilable ;  in  other  sections 
grand  principles  were  discussed,  affecting  the  interests  of  vast 
populations,  or  of  the  whole  human  race.  Sometimes  the  past 
history  of  a  people,  ignored  by  Bomans  and  Greeks,  was  disinterred 
and  revealed  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nineteenth  century :  if  there 
had  been  more  time,  and  an  exclusion  of  frivolous  amusements  and 
foolish  display,  the  serious  results  of  this  Congress,  as  evidenced  by 
the  bill  of  fare,  would  have  equuUed  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors; 
as  it  is,  by  their  own  intrinsic  value,  they  deserve  high  praise. 

The  City  of  Stockholm  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  assemblies, 
and  His  Majesty  King  Oscar  II.,  as  a  scholar  and  a  patron  of 
scholars,  was  worthy  of  the  place  which  he  occupied,  and  of  the 
city  in  which  he  resided.  The  hotels  were  excellent,  the  Committee 
of  management  had  made  admirable  arrangements,  and  the  weather 
was  magnificent.  In  the  material  scheme  there  was  not  a  single 
contretemps  :  if  a  scientific  congress  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  Committee,  the  tribute  of  entire  success  is 
due  to  those,  who  carried  out  the  programme. 

The  expenditure  must  have  been  enormous,  some  portions  of 
which  were  defrayed  by  the  King,  the  municipalities,  and  private 
individuals  ;  but  it  is  an  open  secret,  that  the  Managing  Secretary, 
Count  Landberg,  was  by  far  the  greatest  contributor.  The  Congress 
lasted  ten  days,  from  Sunday,  September  i,  on  which  an  informal 
meeting  took  place  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  until  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 1 1 ,  when  it  finally  broke  up  at  Gotenburgh|  and  during  that 
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period  on  every  day  there  were  receptions,  dinners,  luncheons, 
breakfasts,  and  sappers,  visits  to  celebrated  spots  like  Gamla 
Upsala,  or  to  see  waterfalls  and  castles,  exhibitions  of  natation 
ai^  electricity,  operas  and  steamer-trips.  The  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  extraordinary;  to 
thoae,  who  recollected  the  different  kind  of  reception  afforded  to 
previous  Congresses  at  London  and  Berlin,  the  contrast  seemed 
overwhelming.  Kis  Majesty  received  the  whole  multitude  in  his 
royal  Citstle  of  Drottningholm  on  Lake  Malar.  He  conversed  with- 
out reserve  with  any  one,  who  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  him.  The  illuminations  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  were 
Biost  striking,  extending  over  a  space  of  many  miles.  Had  it  been 
a  congress  of  European  Sovereigns,  or  the  elite  of  Europe  in  arts, 
arms,  and  station,  more  could  not  have  been  done  than  was  done 
for  the  very  mixed  multitude,  which  had  paid  their  twenty  francs 
for  membership  for  the  sake  of  the  entertainments.  The  trip  to 
TJpsala  deserves  special  mention.  At  IJpsala  the  students  of  the 
University  received  the  whole  Congress  with  unbounded  hospitality; 
the  great  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas  was  exhibited. 
At  old,  or  Gamla,  TJpsala,  the  hill  of  Odin  was  occupied,  mead  was 
drank  from  horns,  and  King  Oscar  presented  a  magnificent  horn,  as 
a  kind  ef  heirloom  to  be  handed  on  from  Congress  to  Congress. 

Another  feature  should  be  noticed  ;  for  weeks  previous,  all  the 
newspapers  had  announced,  that  a  certain  German  Professor,  resident 
at  Oxford,  was  specially  invited  to  the  Congress  as  the  guest  of 
King  Oscar ;  upon  arrival  at  Stockholm,  it  transpired,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  twelve  royal  guests,  not  necessurily  scholars,  as 
one  was  the  wife  of  the  Oxford  Professor.  One  day  on  opening  a 
door  of  the  Dining  Hall  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  twelve  guests 
were  disclosed  at  their  meals  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  it  appeared, 
that  just  as  Obadiah  fed  fifty  Prophets  in  a  cave,  these  twelve 
guests  were  fed  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel  apart  from  the  vulgar  herd 
of  Scholars,  and  their  hotel  bill  was  settled  by  the  King's  Major 
Domo.  Count  Landberg  followed  suite,  and  fed  twelve  more 
Prophets  in  another  cave  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  state, 
that  his  Prophets  were  poor  Scholars,  who  would  have  been  unable 
to  get  to  the  Congress  but  for  his  liberal  assistance. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  royal  bounty  and  appre- 
ciation of  merit  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress  at 
Stockholm,  for  a  shower  of  stars  fell  on  certain  members,  the 
German  Professor  above  alluded  to,  the  General  Secretary,  a 
Sinologue  from  Paris,  a  printer  at  Leipzig,  a  publisher  at  Leyden, 
another  publisher  at  London,  and  the  worthy  Librarian  of  the  India 
Otfice,  London.  Two  Grand  Crosses  of  the  order  of  the  Northern 
Star,  five  Coraraanderships  of  the  same  order,  one  Coramandcrship 
of  St.  Olaf,  and  eight  knighthoods  of  the  Northern  Star,  St.  Olaf, 
and  Gustav  Vasa,  were  thus  disposed  of.     The  well-known  passion 
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of  foreigners  for  grand  crosses  and  breloques  at  their  bnttonliole 
was  thus  gratified.  Handsome  gold  medals  were  also  conferred  «»ii 
some  of  the  genuine  Orientals.  Medals  were  also  conferred  ia 
reward  for  works  of  merit,  on  Professor  Noldeke,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  Europe,  who  was  absent;  on  Professor  De 
Gooje,  the  cclebrati'd  scholar  of  Leyden,  from  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt ;  and  on  Professor  Goldziher  of  Buda-Pest,  by  King  Oscar; 
and  a  special  gold  medal  and  the  Order  of  Yasa  was  bestowed  on 
Mohamud  Chakri-eb-Alusi  of  Baghdad  for  a  learned  work  on  a 
Semitic  subject.  Mention  is  made  of  these  events  to  show,  how 
heavily  weighted  will  be  the  managers  of  any  future  Congress,  with 
no  decorations  and  medals  to  bestow,  and  no  festive  resources  at 
any  great  city  or  university- town  at  their  disposal. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  Congress : 

The  languages  permitt^  to  be  used  were  French,  English, 
German,  Italian  and  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
ideas,  and  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  stunning  and  boring  the  hearers.  Some  of 
the  poetical  recitations  were  discordant,  discreditable,  and  ridi- 
culous, calculated  to  give  a  false  notion  of  the  intelligence  of 
Oriental  people,  such  as  the  natives  of  India.  During  my  long 
sojourn  in  India  I  never  heard  in  old  days  at  Amritsar,  or 
Banaras,  anything  so  unworthy  of  sensible  men  like  the  educated 
scholars  of  British  India,  as  the  lugubrious,  discordant,  foolish 
chant  of  Puiidit  Dhruva,  the  delegate  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda. 
As  to  the  learned  Arab  from  the  College  of  El  Azhar  at  Cairo,  his 
utterance  was  Homething  betwixt  the  braying  of  a  Caircne  jackass 
and  the  whistle  of  a  railway,  and  yet  the  Arabic  language  is  grand, 
and  sonorous,  and  impressive,  when  properly  read  like  any  other 
language.  The  mischief  of  such  exhibitions  is,  that  it  gives  a 
false  impression  of  the  calibre,  and  capacity  of  the  new  school 
of  Oriental  scholars. 

The  business  was  divided  into  five  sections : 
I.  Modem  Semitic. 
II.  Ancient  Semitic,  including  Cuneiform. 
III.  Arian. 

IV.  Central  Asia  and  Extreme  Orient. 
V.  Malaysia  and  Polynesia. 

The  members  of  the  Congress,  at  least  those  of  them,  who  knew 
anything  of  the  object  of  the  assembly,  grouped  themselves  at 
pleasure  in  one  or  more  of  these  sections,  and  proceeded  to  elect 
their  sectional  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries,  and 
this  operation,  which  sometimes  gives  trouble,  was  accomplished 
satisfactorily.  By  a  bold  stroke  of  genius,  the  Arian  section 
elected  a  triad  of  three  to  discharge  the  office  of  President,  and 
thus  staved  off  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  three 
scholars  of  veiy  difierent  calibre. 
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The  Congress  was  opened  on  Monday  September  2nd,  in  the 
Hiddar-Huset,  or  Hall  of  EDights,  by  the  King  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  the  Crown  Prince.  All  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  and  their  ladies  were  present ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  grand 
State-ceremony.  This  was  one  of  the  flaws  of  the  arrangement. 
By  special  request,  members  appeared  in  their  Academical  costumes, 
and  Military  and  Civil  uniforms  were  conspicuous.  Delegates  of 
Governments  were  presented  to  His  Majesty,  who  read  an  address 
in  the  French  language  :  it  was  choice  and  pretty,  fall  of  poetry, 
but  had  not  much  bearing  on  the  Congress. 

"  Ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  les  quarante  si^cles,  qui  vous  con- 

templent:  c'est  plutot  vous,  qui  du  haut  des  monuments  de  la 

Science  contemplez  les  si^cles. 

**  Pretez  I'orelle  aux  murmures  mystiques  de  nos  immenses  forets, 
"  aux  douces  harmonies  des  vagues,  qui  coupent  nos  rivages :  con- 
"  templez  la  vierge  beauts  de  nos  vallees,  la  majeste  de  nos  Alpes, 
*•  les  sombres  profondeuses  de  nos  fjords." 

He  was  followed  by  M.  d'Ehrenheim,  who,  in  the  few  words 
which  he  uttered,  informed  us,  that  he  had  no  pretence  whatever 
to  any  knowledge  of  Oriental  sciences.  He  seemed  only  faintly 
to  realize  the  composition  of  the  Congress,  for  he  described  the 
members  as  ''habituees,  qiu  votu  ites^  aux  splendeurs  Orientales, 
a  celle  de  passe  comme  a  celle  de  present." 

Those,  who  had  simply  paid  their  twenty  francs  for  the  sake 
of  the  entertainments,  must  have  been  stung  by  this  unintentional 
satire. 

The  General  Secretary,  Count  Landberg,  followed  with  an 
oration  in  French,  placing  the  very  raison  d'Hre  of  a  Congress 
on  the  wrong  basis.  According  to  him,  this  private  assembly  of 
learned  men,  meeting  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  travelling  for 
the  most  part  at  their  own  expense,  quite  prepared  to  pay  their 
own  hotel  bills,  were  transformed  into  humble  seekers  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  countries  in  no 
way  at  any  period  of  their  existence  connected  with  Asia.  I 
quote  the  following: 

"C'est  votre  Majeste,  qui  avec  une  magnificence  de  Khalife 
"  m'a  mis  a  memo  de  realiser  mon  plus  cher  desir,  qui  etait  de 
*'  presenter  mes  confreres  d' Europe  et  d*Orient  au  Souverain  de 
**  ma  patrie  !  " 

Considering,  that  the  speaker  has  graduated  at  no  Swedish  or 
German  University,  and  is  Professor  of  no  University,  and  is  totally 
unknown  in  the  great  guild  of  Oriental  leaniing,  it  was  little  less 
than  presumption  his  speaking  in  this  way.  His  experience  in  the 
East  was  confined  solely  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Arabic  was  his  sole 
Asiatic  language,  and  yet  in  page  after  page  of  his  address  he 
talked  about  Orient^ils  and  Orientalists,  as  if  they  were  synonymous 
with  Mahometans  and  Islam.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  meant, 
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if  ho  had  any  meaning  at  all,  when  he  said,  ''that  Oriental  Sovereigns 
had  allies  in  the  Congress : ''  had  he  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
any  Asiatic  Sovereign  at  all  ?  He  guarantees  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  of  uniting  the  Orient  and  Occident  with  a  flourish, 

**  Je  connais  un  peu  1* Orient." 

^e  may  well  emphasize  the  words  un  peu,  for  of  Asia  in  its 
grandeur  of  tribes,  races,  and  religions  he  knew  nothing,  but  Syria. 

Baron  von  Eremcr,  the  President  of  the  Yienna  Congress,  whose 
death  we  have  since  to  deplore,  followed  with  a  brief  speech  of 
thanks  to  the  King  in  German  :  there  was  the  usual  servile  flattery 
in  this  also :  unworthy  it  must  be  in  courtly  circles,  when  not 
published  afterwards:  but  doubly  unworthy  in  the  Congress  of 
Scholars,  something  of  a  different,  perhaps  higher,  level  than  a 
Court,  and  recorded  as  part  of  the  Proceedings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accomplished  representative  of 
Italian  scholars,  a  true  Scholar,  one  who  had  travelled  in  India, 
should  have  lent  himself  to  the  same  inane  notion  of  complimenting 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  quoting  analogies  from  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Sicily  in  remote  antiquity.  The  sweet  Italian 
language  was  thus  misapplied  by  an  Italian,  and  gave  an  occasion 
to  the  Swedish  Secretary  General,  who  in  some  mysterious  way  is 
an  Italian  Count,  as  well  as  a  German  brewer,  and  a  Levantine 
Dragoman,  to  turn  round  after  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Italian,  and  desecrate  the  Italian  language  by  additional  bombast, 
placing  it  on  the  record  of  the  Proceedings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  there  was  no  courtly  flattery  in  the 
English  language  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Congress ; 
but  by  no  members  of  the  Congress  were  the  condescending  kindness, 
and  remarkable  attainments  of  the  King,  more  highly  valued  than 
by  the  British  representatives. 

In  all  previous  Congresses,  where  the  President  was  one  of 
ourselves,  every  delegate  of  a  foreign  country  was  offered  the 
opportunity  of  speaking,  and  if  he  had  books  to  ofler,  to  make 
remarks  on  the  same.  On  this  occasion  the  opening  meeting  was 
a  kind  of  Court -reception,  and  delegates  not  recommended  to  the 
favour  of  the  General  Secretary,  were  pushed  off  into  the  back  row 
of  seats :  I  quote  the  order : 

**  Ne  pourrent  prendre  la  parole  que  ceux  qui  y  aurent  et6  admis 
la  vielle  par  le  Secretaire  General.*'  Ihis  intolerable  usurpation 
of  power  by  a  mere  functionary  of  the  Committee  of  organization 
will  go  far  to  prevent  any  future  Congresses.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
had  occurred  at  any  of  the  great  Capitals  of  Europe  on  previous 
occasions,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  practised  at  the  petty  Capital  of 
Stockholm  can  be  tolerated  in  future. 

Six  days  were  to  be  spent  at  Stockholm :  the  forenoon  of  the 
first  (Monday)  had  been  spent  in  the  opening,  which  was  reason- 
able ;  some  of  the  Sections  commenced  business  in  the  afternoon* 
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Taesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  thus  occupied.  The 
rooms  were  commodious,  and  several  Sections  sat  at  the  same  time, 
and  good  earnest  work  was  done,  but  the  seance  was  often  cut 
prematurely  short  by  the  allurements  of  banquets,  excursions,  etc. 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  entirely  thrown  away.  Of  course,  either 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon  of  Saturday  was  properly  devoted  to  the 
closing  meeting,  but  it  was  a  stupid  and  provoking  innovation  to 
take  two  whole  days  for  recitations  in  uuknown  languages,  or 
essays  read  by  speakers,  without  the  opportunity  for  discussion, 
which  is  the  very  life  of  a  Congress  or  Conference.  I  propose  to 
pass  under  review,  necessarily  brief,  the  solid  work  of  the  first 
few  days  at  Stockholm,  without  keeping  to  Section  or  particular 
day.  At  Christiania,  the  Congress  had  become  a  sight- seeing  mob, 
a  kind  of  *'  Demos,"  relaxed  by  continuous  good  feeding  and 
junketing,  and  little  or  no  work  was  done :  however,  whatever  was 
done,  is  recorded  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  long- 
suffering  scholars,  who  in  their  distant  homes  had  worked  up 
papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  by  sympathetic  fiiends,  and  found 
themselves  elbowed  out  by  the  excitement  of  a  cafe  chantant,  or  a 
peripatetic  hippodrome. 

I  proceed  to  notice  papers  which  are  real  contributions  to  know- 
ledge: 

On  the  Nahataean  Inscriptions  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 

By  Prof.  J.  EuTiwG. 

Whereas  the  number  of  Nabataean  inscriptions  copied  by  previous 
travellers  scarcely  comes  up  to  300,  Prof.  Euting  succeeded  last 
spring  in  adding  700  to  the  collection.  He  achieved  this  tiuccess 
simply  because  he  travelled  as  an  Arab,  and  climbed  barefooted 
along  the  rocks  in  places  overlooked  by  other  collectors.  Also  of 
many  inscriptions  previously  known,  he  brought  home  better  copies 
and  squeezes,  yielding  the  novel  and  important  result,  that  some  of 
the  inscriptions  were  found  to  be  dated.  Thus,  one  showing  the 
year  126,  **  being  the  year  of  the  three  emperors,"  agrees,  according 
to  the  8Bra  of  Bosra,  which  commences  in  the  year  1 1 1  ad.,  with 
237  of  our  sera.  The  other  bears  the  date  85  (=:A.d.  196).  As 
compared  with  Glaser^s  S.  Arabian  inscriptions,*  these  Nabataean 
inscriptions  are  not  important  on  account  of  their  age  any  more 
than  by  their  contents,  for  they  mostly  convey  only  greetings  and 
names.  But  they  furnish  valuable  material  for  tracing  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  Arabic  writing. 

*  Professor  Eating's  conimimication  was  preceded  by  one  from  Dr.  Ed.  Glaser 
on  the  results  of  his  journey  in  S.Arabia.  He  stated  that  whereas  previously 
only  two  or  three  hundred  inscriptions  from  those  pnrts  h  id  been  known,  he  had 
broiijfht  home  copies  of  900,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  historical  value, 
and  probably  go  back  2500  years. 
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Kappadokian  Cuneiform  Tablets. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Satce,  M.A. 

In  1 88 1  Mr.  Pinches  drew  attention  to  two  Cuneiform  tablets, 
said  to  come  from  Kappadokia,  one  of  which  was  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  the  Lou\Te.  They  were  written  in  a 
peculiar  form  of  Cuneiform  script,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
A8S3rrian  language ;  Mr.  Pinches  concluded  therefore,  that  they 
represented  the  ancient  language  of  Kappadokia.  The  following 
year  Prof.  Bamsay  was  starting  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  Eastern 
Asia  Minor,  and  I  asked  him  to  inquire  for  Cuneiform  tablets. 
His  inquiries  proved  fruitless,  however ;  but  just  before  he  left 
Kaisarfyeh  he  noticed  some  tablets  in  a  shop  which  he  bought 
for  a  small  sum  of  money.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  handed 
them  over  to  me.  I  found  that  they  were  similar  to  the  two 
tablets  published  by  Mr.  Pinches,  and  published  transliterations  of 
them  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology," 
November,  1883.     The  tablets  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Since  then  I  have  myself  purchased  some  Kappadokian  texts, 
others  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Peters  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  more  than  twenty  are  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Golenisheif  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  latter  are  mostly  in  a  very 
perfect  condition,  and  as  some  of  them  are  written  in  the  more 
ordinar}'  type  of  Cuneiform,  a  comparison  of  the  latter  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  Kappadokian  script  has  enabled  M.  Golenisheff 
and  myself  to  identify  the  Kappadokian  characters,  to  which  a 
false  value  or  no  value  at  all  had  previously  been  assigned.  As 
soon  as  the  ti-ue  values  of  the  characters  were  ascertained,  I  found 
that  the  language  of  the  tablets  was  an  Assyrian  dialect,  which 
presented  several  phonetic  peculiarities,  and  contained  words  which 
are  probably  of  foreign  origin.  The  phonetic  peculiarities  agreed 
with  those  of  certain  of  the  Tel-el- A  mar  na  texts  from  Northern 
Syria,  as,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  ffimel  for  kaph.  More- 
over, the  forms  of  the  characters  resemble  those  of  the  Syrian 
tablets  from  Tel-el- A  mama,  and  since  the  Kappadokian  tablets 
contain  phrases,  which  are  common  in  the  Tel-eUAmama  texts, 
but  are  unknown  in  Assyrian  of  later  date,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  library  from  which  they  are  derived  was  founded  in  the  same 
age  as  that  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  collection.  It  was  probably 
situated  in  the  country  called  **Khanu  the  greater,"  by  the 
Assyrians,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  a  letter  of  AssuryubaUidh 
of  Assyria  to  the  Egyptian  king. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Kap- 
padokian texts  are  compounded  with  the  name  of  Assur,  and  so 
imply,  that  the  library  belonged  to  an  Assyrian  colony.  Some  of 
the  foreign  names  found  in  them  are  said  to  be  those  of  ^ari 
or  **  strangers."     The  title  of  limmu  is  also  met  with.     All  the 
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tablets  I  have  examined  relate  to  commercial  transactions,  prin- 
cipally to  the  lending  of  money.  One  of  them  is  a  quittance  for 
the  receipt  of  a  large  amount  of  lead. 

On  two  Recent  Publications  on  Ssinitic  Epigraphy, 
By  Professor  D.  H.  Mulleb. 

Professor  D.  H.  Miiller  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Semitic  Section 
his  two  recent  publications,  viz,  i,  a  Glossary  to  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptiooum  Semiticarum,  and  2,  Epigraphic  Monuments  from 
Arabia,  from  Euting's  copies  and  squeezes,  and  gave  a  brief 
account  of  each. 

No.  I  is  a  criticism  of  part  iv.  fasc.  i  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum,  recently  edited  by  MM.  J.  and  H.  Deren- 
bourg,  and  containing  6q  Sabaean  and  Himyaritic  inscriptions. 
The  author,  while  giving  due  praise  to  the  Institute  de  France 
(Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres)  for  the  great  service 
it  has  rendered  to  Semitic  epigraphy  and  Semitic  studies  gener- 
ally, sees  himself  compelled  to  pass  a  severe  criticism  on  this  part 
of  the  Corpus.  Although  of  the  69  inscriptions  here  brought 
together,  there  are  only  18  not  yet  previously  published,  the  re- 
viewer charges  the  editors  with  a  large  number  of  wrong  readings, 
and  interpretations,  and  with  a  want  of  that  epigraphical  tact  and 
philological  criticism,  which  are  the  main  bases  of  every  successful 
decipherment.  He  concludes  with  these  words:  **  The  Corpus 
**  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum  will  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be 
"  the  work,  by  which  Semitic  studies  will  be  gauged  and  directed. 
**  Such  an  important  publication  has  therefore  to  be  judged  by  a 
**  different  standard  to  that,  which  would  apply  to  an  individual 
**  attempt  at  decipherment.  In  such  a  work  reliability  and  solid 
"  methodical  criticism,  together  wuth  a  complete  command  of  all  the 
**  known  material,  and  the  literature,  are  indispensable  postulates." 

Xo.  2  contains  150  newly-published  inscriptions  from  elOra  (N. 
Arabia),  which  were  collected  by  Prof.  Euting  of  Strassburg,  and 
committed  to  the  editor  for  publication.  One-half  of  them  were 
found  to  be  attributable  to  a  Mintean  colony,  who  had  their  com- 
mercial factories  in  the  neighbourhood  throughout  at  least  200 
yours.  The  remaining  75  inscriptions  are  written  in  a  character, 
and  in  a  North  Arabian  dialect,  which  had  already  produced  a 
literary  language  about  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before  Mahomet. 
In  the  grammatical  sketch,  which  the  author  gives  of  this  dialect, 
he  defines  exactly  its  position  within  the  range  of  the  Semitic 
lanjruages.  Palaiographically  the  writing  proves  to  be  a  transition 
alphabet  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Sabaean.  The  inscriptions 
derive  from  Thamud,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Cuneiform  writings 
and  the  Koran.  The  graphic  representations  laid  before  the  Section 
specially  interested  the  members.     The  author  gives  the  name  of 
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LihydnC  to  this  new  language  and  writing,  and  shows  that  already 
on  a  Babylonian  cylinder  (of  the  year  looo  a.c.)  in  the  British 
Museum  this  character  is  found  engraved. 

Prof.  J.  Opport  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  these  in- 
scriptions, with  some  laudatory  remarks,  and  Prof.  Haupt  suggestnly 
that  henceforth  new  texts  communicated  to  the  Congress  should  be 
written  on  a  black  board. 

Prof.  Miiller  spoke  as  follows:  "The  25th  January,  1867,  the 
**  day  on  which  E.  Renan,  together  with  de  Saulcy,  Longperier, 
'*  and  Waddington,  placed  before  the  *  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
"  Belles  Lettres'  the  proposition  that  they  should  undertake  the 
"  publication  of  a  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum^  will  ever 
**  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  Semitic  epigraphy  and 
**  philology.  The  Instttut  de  France  has  not  only  given  a  new 
"  and  powerful  impulse  for  the  sifting  and  investigation  of  the 
"  existing  epigraphical  material,  but  has  constantly  directed  its 
**  attention  towards  the  exploration  of  new  fields  of  research  and 
**  the  collection  of  numerous  inscriptions.  In  reviewing  at  the 
**  present  time,  after  the  lapse  of  22  years,  what  has  been  done  in 
**  Semitic  epigraphy,  and  how  rich,  and  in  part  how  trustworthy, 
"  the  materials  are,  we  may  justly  say,  that  not  the  least  part  of 
**  the  merit  is  due  to  the  publication  of  the  Corpw  Inscriptianum 
**  undertaken  by  the  Institute." 

On  the  Origin  and  the  Date  of  Composition  of  the  Navigatio 

Sancti  Brandani, 

By  Professor  J.  M.  de  Goeje. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  that  there  exists  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  well-known  tale  of  Sindbad's  adventure 
on  the  back  of  the  whale-island,  and  that  of  the  Navigatio.  Dr. 
Schroder  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  Navigatio,  that  the  Orient  owes  this  tale  to  the  Occident,  but 
his  argument  cannot  be  accepted.  On  the  contrary,  all  tends  to 
show,  that  the  author  of  the  Navigatio  borrowed  this  tale  from 
Sindbdd.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  passages  of  the  Navi- 
gatio, in  which  the  whale  occurs,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two 
different  tales  have  been  combined  :  one,  that  of  the  Sindbid 
adventure,  the  other  that  of  the  whale,  wholly  subjected  to  St. 
Brandan,  which  transfers  on  its  back  the  Saint  and  his  monks  to 
the  Birds'  Paradise.  This  latter,  the  old  Brandan  legend,  has  been 
preserved  from  a  now  lost  Life  of  St.  Brandan  by  Kodolphus 
Glaber  in  the  Historia  sui  Temporis,  written  in  1047.  T®  ^^^  old 
legend  must  also  be  traced  the  statement  that  the  peregrination 
lasted  seven  years.  Besides  the  episode  of  the  whale-island,  the 
author  of  the  Navigatio  borrowed  several  other  tales  from  Sindbdd, 
even  the  description  of  the  Paradise  itself.     It  is  probable  that. 
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whilst  being  in  the  East,  he  assisted  at  a  recital  of  the  tale  of 
Sindbad,  and,  misled  by  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  the 
names  of  Sindbad  and  St.  Brandan  (as  the  English  sailors  made  St. 
John  from  Sindan),  he  took  the  hero  of  that  tale  to  be  his  saint. 
He  could  the  less  doubt  of  their  identity,  as  the  tale  had  in  common 
▼ith  the  old  Brandan  legend,  an  adventure  on  the  back  of  a  whale, 
and  as  the  seven  voyages  of  Sindbdd  seemed  to  correspond  with  the 
seven  years  of  the  peregrination  of  the  saint.  That  the  author 
most  have  been  in  the  East  is  clear  from  his  description  of  the 
miraculous  lighting  of  the  lamps  of  the  altar,  which  took  place 
every  year  on  the  eve  before  Easter  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

The  author  of  the  Navigatio  borrowed  also,  but  indirectly,  from 
tiie  tale  of  the  adventurers  of  Lisbon,  who,  in  the  tenth  century, 
made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic.  Edrisf,  who  wrote  in 
1 1 54,  gave  some  extracts  from  this  tale. 

The  particulars  about  the  birthplace  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Brandan,  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  Navigatio,  seem  to  belong 
to  the  old  legend.  From  the  circumstance,  that  one  or  two  Irish 
names  have  been  falsely  translated,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
author  was  not  a  bom  Irishman. 

The  second  part  (which  could  not  be  read)  contains  the  proofs 
that  the  ^Navigatio  has  been  composed  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
shows,  that  neither  the  known  passage  of  the  Martyrologium  of 
Tallaght,  nor  Bill's  life  of  St.  Machutus  (St.  Malou)  are  in 
opposition  with  that  conclusion.  Both  furnish  us  with  valuable 
information  about  the  growth  of  the  Brandan  legend.  It  gives 
further  an  ample  discussion  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
Xavigiitio  and  the  Imrara  Maelduin,  and  ends  by  showing  that  the 
^^avigatio  had  never  in  Ireland  the  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  on 
the  continent  of  Western  Europe. 

On  Ihn  Sina^s  Treatise  entitled  **  77ie  BirdJ^ 
By  Professor  A.  F.  van  Mehren. 

"  The  Bird "  is  one  of  the  mystic  treatises  of  the  celebrated 
Arahic  philosopher  Ibn  Sina  or  Avicenna,  probably  written  after 
his  Hay  b.  Yaqzan  daring  his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Ala-ed- 
Daulah  at  Ispahan.  Its  style,  especially  at  the  commencement, 
is  full  of  enigmatical  expressions,  and  presents  many  difficulties ; 
these  are  lessened,  however,  by  the  commentary  and  Persian 
translations,  the  work  of  a  certain  Omar  b.  Sabhan,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  Cod.  MSS.  Or.  II.  450, 
1^0.  26). 

The  following  is  an  account  of  this  allegorical  composition,  which 
resembles  in  many  points  one  of  the  didactic  poems  of  Aurelius 
Pruilentius,  a  Christian  poet  of  the  fourth  century  {cf.  Aur. 
Prudentii  Clementia  carmiua,  ed.  Drcssel,  Lips,  i860,  p.  162). 
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After  a  preface  addressed  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  qualities  of  real  iriendship,  he  proceeds:  A  party  of  hunters 
go  out  to  catch  birds.  After  laying  their  nets,  they  caught  a  good 
number,  and  among  them  was  the  author  of  this  story.  Shut  up 
in  their  cages,  they  at  first  were  suffering  from  their  captivity; 
but  they  gradually  became  accustomed  to  it,  till  a  small  number  of 
them  succeeded  in  escaping,  while  the  rest,  still  in  captivityy 
seeing  them  rise  in  the  air,  asked  them  to  show  them  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  freedom  and  to  aid  their  escape.  These,  after  some 
hesitation,  offered  to  assist  their  unfortunate  companions,  and 
showed  them  the  way  to  escape  safely  from  their  captivity.  When 
they  had  in  their  flight  arrived  in  sight  of  eight  high  mountains, 
they  made  great  efforts  to  pass  over  their  summits,  and  after 
crossing  the  lust  they  gained  access  to  the  palace  of  the  Oreat 
King.  Admitted  to  his  presence,  they  began  to  describe  to  him 
their  wretched  condition  as  caused  by  the  ends  of  the  chains  still 
attached  to  their  feet.  Then  he  promised  to  furnish  them  with 
a  messenger  who  should  convey  to  their  oppressors  the  order 
to  detach  those  chains.  The  messenger  of  deliverance  is  the 
angel  of  Death. 

On  the  oldest  form  of  the  Upanishad, 

By  Professor  H.  Oldenbebo. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  upa-ni-shad  literally  means  the  (reve- 
rential) sitting  down  by  somebody  or  something.  But  the  correct 
interpretation,  that  by  this  term,  the  sitting  down  of  the  pupil  by 
the  master  is  intended,  who  proposes  to  hand  down  to  him  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  TJpanishads,  appears  to  be  untenable, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Upanishad  texts  constantly  and  customaiily 
speak  of  a  **  reverential  sitting  down  *'  in  a  very  different  connec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  of  that  reverential  sitting  down,  in  which  the 
pious  and  wise  consecrate  their  thoughts  upon  the  highest  objects 
of  all  pondering,  r/z.,  the  Atman  or  Brahman.  Although  in  all 
cases,  in  which  a  verb  is  required  in  speaking  of  a  sitting  down  in 
that  sense,  upa-ds  is  used  rather  than  a  compound  of  the  root  sad, 
usage  at  once  reverts  from  upa-ds  tx)  vpa-ni-shad  as  soon  as  a 
substantive  is  re(|uired  to  convey  that  meaning.  The  oldest  TJpani- 
shads (also  called  ddeshttj  ndmadheya)  consisted  in  brief  instructions 
as  to  in  what  form,  or  under  what  definite  name  the  pious  had  to 
conceive  of  the  Brahman.  Hound  this  nucleus  those  further  prose 
and  metrical  elements,  which  followed  the  diction  used  in  the 
Brahmana  texts,  gathered  themselves,  that  we  find  combinecl  in 
such  texts  as  the  Brahad  Aranyaka  or  in  the  Chandogya  Upanishad. 

On  the  Origin  and  Import  of  the  oldest  Sdman. 

By  Professor  A.  Hillebbandt. 

Professor  Hillebrandt  states  that  the  two  oldest  melodies  used 
in  the  Hindu  ritual,  Brahad  and  llathantara,  were  connected  with 
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the  solstice  festivals,  and  that  originally  the  former  belonged  to 

the  sammer  solstice,  and  the  latter  to  the  winter  solstice.     This 

iact  explains  the  strange  comparisons  drawn  in  reference  to  them  ; 

Brahadrathantara,  eg.  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  year,  or  Rathantara 

is  what  is  short,  JBrahad  what  is  long,  inasmuch  as  Rathantara  was 

originally  sung  on  the  shortest,  Brahad  on  the  longest  day  of  the 

year.     Thus  some  curious  customs,  hitherto  left  unnoticed,  gain 

greater  significance.    It  is  said,  e.g,  in  one  of  the  ritual  manuals, 

that  Prajapati  created  the  thunder  after  the  Brahad.     Actually,  at 

the  Mahavratiya  festival  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  drums 

are  used,  and  with  the  beating  of  drums  the  thunder  is  imitated. 

The  rite  connected  with  the  Rathantara  is  still  more  remarkable. 

Prajapati,  it  is  said,  created  Rathantara,  and  in  its  wake  the  sound 

of    the    chariot    is    created.     In   correspondence    with   this,    the 

Rathantara  is  to  be  introduced  on  a  certain  day  by  the  noise  of 

chariots.     The  author  recognizes  in  this  an  old  Arian  rite  of  the 

winter-solstice  festivals,  and  compares  with  it  the  custom  prevalent 

(according  to  Grimm)  in  some  parts  of  Schleswig  of  rolling  a  wheel 

through  the  village  at  the  Christmas  season.    He  further  endeavours 

to  show,  that  Samans  had  their  original  cult  in  popular  practice, 

and  thence  became  elements  of  Brahmanic  sacrifice.     This  would 

explain  the  reason  why,  in  several  law-codes,  the  chanting  of  the 

Samans  is  mentioned  in  a  sneering  manner.     The  melodies  were 

originally  based  on  worldly  texts,  which  were  perhaps  something 

like  the  ditties  and  saws  customary  with  us  at  the  summer  solstice 

festivals.     When  those  tunes  were  received  into  the   Hrahmanic 

cult,  religious  texts  were  chosen  for  them  to  replace  the  lay  ones, 

and  texts  from  the  Riksamhita  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 

ArchcBological  Researches  in  India, 
By  De.  J.  BuEOEss,  CLE. 

The  absence  of  any  historical  literature  in  India  renders  the 
scientific  survey  and  delineation  of  its  monuments  indispensable 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  national  history,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
velopment of  it^  art  and  architecture,  which  bear  the  clearest 
records  of  the  growth  of  religions,  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
the  taste,  civilization,  and  prosperity  of  its  peoples.  The  collection 
of  sufficient  and  accurate  data  for  such  a  study,  and  the  careful 
preservation  of  the  monuments  themselves,  are  surely  manifest 
duties  of  an  enlightened  Government. 

Archaeology,  as  a  department  of  scientific  research,  based  on  a 
groundwork  of  precise  knowledge,  with  fixed  principles,  and 
excluding  everything  of  a  merely  speculative  nature,  is  a  science 
of  recent  growth,  concerned  with  the  logical  deduction  of  the 
history  of  man  and  his  arts  from  the  monuments  and  other  works 
he  has  left.     This  strictly  scientific  method  the  author  would  have 
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applied  to  the  Indian  surveys.  Like  all  other  hranches  of  research, 
however,  its  methods  have  grown  from  materials  collected  by 
pioneers,  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  applying  or  developing 
these  methods,  and  the  paper  was  largely  concerned  with  the 
history  of  these  workers,  the  rise  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Great  Britain,  the  services  of  Jones,  the 
Daniells,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton,  Col.  Colin  Mackenzie, 
Colebrooke,  SirW.  Elliot,  J.  Prinsep,  Kittoe,  Lassen,  H.  H.  Wilson, 
and  others.  The  great  exponent  of  scientific  Archaeology,  as 
applied  to  Indian  monuments,  however,  was  the  late  James 
Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  whose  journeys,  between  1834  and 
1839,  were  undertaken  with  the  one  object  in  view,  of  ascertaining 
the  age  and  objects  of  the  rock-cut  monuments  of  India  and 
those  of  later  date.  **  Nowhere,"  he  remarked,  "  are  the  styles  of 
^*  architecture  so  various  as  in  India,  and  nowhere  are  the  changes 
"  so  rapid,  or  follow  laws  of  so  fixed  a  nature,*'  and  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  thus  becomes  palpable  to  the  trained  student. 
Eergusson's  principles  reduce  the  multifarious  details  to  order,  and 
the  details  confirm  the  principles  ;  and  it  is  to  him  the  students  of 
Indian  antiquities  owe  the  means  of  checking  traditions  by  easy 
reference  to  the  substantial  records  to  which,  in  his  works  and  in 
others  owing  much  to  his  influence,  access  is  now  possible.  His 
works  in  this  department  were  noticed,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
research  by  the  translations  of  Fabian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  and 
then  the  author  passed  on  to  the  origin,  history,  nnd  work  of  the 
recent  surveys  in  Northern  and  in  Western  and  Southern  India, 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
issued;  the  materials  on  hand,  however,  are  very  considerable 
and  most  important.  A  volume  by  Dr.  Fiihrer,  edited  by  Dr. 
Burgess,  has  just  appeared  at  Calcutta,  but  he  stated  that  about 
four  volumes  from  each  of  the  surveys  might  be  produced  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  carry  them  through  the  press,  if  only  Govern- 
ment would  sanction  the  very  moderate  outlay  required :  this  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done. 

The  author  glanced  at  the  work  done  in  Epigraphy  and  the 
advances  made  since  he  started  the  Indian  Antiquary^  through 
its  agency,  the  work  of  Mr.  Fleet,  and  his  latest  attempt  to 
continue  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum  by  the  periodical 
publication  of  the  Epigraphia  Indica  (a  copy  of  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Congress),  and  which  has  been  so  favourably  hailed 
by  Continental  scholars. 

In  1885  Dr.  Burgess  succeeded  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham, 
Director-General  of  the  Archaeological  Surveys  in  Northern  India, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  the  accurate  and  complete  delineation 
of  the  monuments ;  more  careful  and  scientific  methods  of  excava- 
tion ;  and  the  most  perfect  possible  reproductions  of  inscriptions, 
to  bo  deciphered  and  edited  by  the  best  qualified  scholars.     Some 
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(^  the  assistants  nominated  before  be  took  cbarge  were  inefficient, 
and  the  want  of  funds  have  disappointed  otherwise  well-founded 
expectations.  Dr.  Burgess  retires  and  the  three  surveys  in  Upper 
India  can  be  reduced  to  one,  or  rather  the  five  circles  for  all  India 
can  be  reduced  to  three,  under  properly-qualified  surveyors,  with 
one  or  two  specialists  for  epigraphy,  each  with  a  small  staff  of 
native  assistants,  those  in  epigraphy  being  trained  to  scientific 
work  in  that  branch. 

Native  princes  may  also  come  to  give  valuable  help  in  this 
survey,  and  the  wise  and  munificent  patronage  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Biffoda  and  Jaypur  was  specially  noticed. 

AmoIu^s  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Edicts  in  the  Mansehra  Version, 

By  Professor  Dr.  G.  Buhleb. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Stockholm  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
International  Oriental  Congress,  Dr.  J.  Burgess  handed  to  me  a 
paper-impression  of  a  large  inscription  in  North-Indian  characters, 
which  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  from  Mr.  Rodgers,  the 
Archaeological  Surveyor  of  the  Pan  jab.  After  a  cursory  inspection 
1  was  able  to  announce  to  him,  that  it  contained  Asoka's  thirteenth 
rock  edict  and  possibly  the  fourteenth.  My  communication  in  no 
way  surprised  him,  and  he  informed  me,  that  the  impression  was 
the  result  of  a  search  instituted  by  his  orders  for  the  missing 
portions  of  the  Mansehra  version.  With  his  permission  I  made 
the  discovery  known  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Arian  Section 
of  the  Congress  (see  Bulletin  No.  8),  and  gave  there  readings  of 
some  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  thirteenth  edict.  As 
every  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions  possesses 
a  considerable  interest,  I  now  reproduce  the  remarks  made  at  the 
meeting,  and  add  some  others  on  points  which  have  come  out 
during  a  more  leisurely  examination  of  the  document. 

The  impression  measures  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  Its  breadth  is  in 
the  upper  part,  down  to  line  8,  about  8  ft.  7  in.,  and  in  the  lower 
6  ft.  2  in.  It  contains  thirteen  lines,  slanting  upwards  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  all  of  them  more  or  less  mutilated  at  the  end. 
In  the  upper  ones  about  sixty  letters  or  even  more  are  missing,  in 
the  lower  ones  about  forty.  The  first  eleven  lines  and  a  half  con- 
tain portions  of  the  thirteenth  edict,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
line  and  thirteenth,  fragments  of  the  fourteenth.  The  first  legible 
words  of  line  i  are  pacha  adhuna  ladeshii  Kalimgeshi^  which  corre- 
spond with  the  beginning  of  line  2  of  the  Shahbazgarhi  version. 
It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  inscription  is  mutilated  also  at  the  top, 
and  that  its  real  first  line  is  missing.  In  the  preserved  portions 
there  are  a  good  many  illegible  or  disfigured  letters,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  impression  shows,  that  the  stone  has  not  been 
poUshed,  but  is  full  of  natural  fissures  and  flaws. 
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Tills  state  of  things  no  doubt  diminishes  the  value  of  the  docu- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  useless.  It  confirms  a 
number  of  readings  found  hitherto  only  in  single  versions,  and 
famishes,  in  some  passages,  interesting  variae  lectiones. 

But  from  Dr.  Burgess's  statement  regarding  the  circumstances, 
under  which  it  was  discovered  and  the  impression  was  taken,  I 
conclude,  that  the  find  may  eventually  prove  to  be  still  more  im- 
portant, and  that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  complete  copies  of  the 
two  edicts.  The  account  which  Dr.  Burgess  has  given  me  is  as 
follows : 

At  a  late  visit  to  Mansehra,  during  which  he  took  the  impressions 
of  edicts  i.-vni.  and  ix.-xii.  used  for  my  article  in  vol.  xliii.  of 
the  ^' Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft " 
(p.  273  ff.),  he  noticed  that  the  two  inscribed  rocks  are  surrounded 
by  a  very  large  number  of  big  loose  boulders,  full  of  natural 
rents  and  fissures.  It  then  struck  him  that  the  two  missing  edicts 
might  possibly  be  incised  on  one  of  these.  For,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  stones,  the  existence  of  letters  might  be  easily 
overlooked.  As  the  time  of  his  stay  was  too  limited  for  a  careful 
examination  of  each  single  boulder,  he  asked  the  Archaeological 
Surveyor  of  the  Panjdb  to  undertake  the  task.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Rodgers  sent,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  rains,  a  native  clerk  to 
Mansehra,  with  orders  to  institute  a  strict  search.  The  latter 
found,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a  third  inscribed  stone, 
which  had  been  removed  from  its  original  position  and  had 
rolled  down  to  a  nulla  or  torrent,  overhanging  its  bank.  This 
yielded  the  impression  under  notice.  As  the  stone  is  not  in 
it«  original  position,  and  as  the  discoverer  is  not  an  archaeolo- 
gical expert,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  there  are  more 
letters  on  it  than  the  impression  contains.  It  may  be  that  a 
portion  of  the  inscription  is  hidden  under  the  stone,  or  has 
been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  surface. 
It  seems  to  me  also  very  probable,  that  an  impression,  taken  in 
sections  during  a  more  favourable  season  by  a  competent  archaeo- 
logist, will  be  much  more  readable  than  the  present  one.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  believe  it  advisable  to  wait  with  an  attempt 
at  editing  the  text,  until  the  stone  has  been  examined  once  more 
and  a  fresh  impression  has  been  taken.  But  I  should  be  ungrateful 
towards  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Rodgers,  if  I  concluded  this  com- 
munication without  adding,  that  they  have  laid  all  students  of 
Indian  history  under  a  great  obligation  by  what  they  have  already 
done. 

On  the  Phonology  and  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Baldchi  Language. 

By  Professor  "W.  Geioeb. 

Lassen  already  recognized  Baluchi  as  an  Iranian  language.    Sub- 
sequently F.  Miiller  and  Hiibschmann  gave  a  general  sketch  of  its 
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phonology.  The  material,  however,  available  to  them  was  so 
limited  and  meagre,  that  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Within 
the  Lust  ten  years  more  abundant  materials  for  the  study  of  Baluchi 
have  become  accessible,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  dialects  within  the  Baluchi  language 
{GHger,  8itzung!<berichte  der  K.  Bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften, 
PhiloL-histor.  Classe,  1889,  5.  68  ff.),  and  to  deal  with  greater 
]xrecision  with  its  phonology  and  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
other  Iranian  dialects. 

As  regards  the  phonology,  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  % 
of  the  Avesta  language  is  never  represented  by  rf,  as  is  the  case 
in  Old- Persian,  Pahlavi  and  Modem-Persian,  but  always  by  2. 
Hiibschmann  still  maintained  that  there  was  a  twofold  representa- 
tion, ri«.  by  d  and  z.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  all  the  words 
in  which  d  occurs  are  loan-words  from  Modem-Persian.  Thus  dil^ 
heart,  is  the  Mod.-Pers.  Jj,  while  the  genuine  Baluchi  form  \%%irdi. 
One  might,  therefore,  assume  that  Baluchi  belongs  to  the  group, 
which  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Eastern  Iranian.  When  one 
considers,  however,  that  the  Osset,  Kurd,  and  the  dialects 
of  Eashan  (according  to  Shukowysky)  likewise  have  the  s,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  separation  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
Iranian  group,  by  reason  of  this  phonetic  phenomenon,  is  altogether 
wrong :  0^  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  all  the  western  dialects,  and 
in  fact  its  area  is  exceedingly  limited. 

On  the  Ancient  Arian  Languages  of  Asia  Minor, 

By  Professor  P.  KAJtoLinis. 

After  giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  Asia  Minor  branch  of  the 
Arian  family  of  languages,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the 
meagreuess  of  the  existing  linguistic  material  and  the  scantiness 
of  ancient  monuments.  He  then  shows  that  Jablonski,  Heeren, 
and  Adelung  were  in  error  in  considering  the  river  Halys  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Semitic  and  Aiian  languages,  and  the 
Kappadokian  as  a  Syrian  or  Assyrian  tongue.  Also  later  researches 
(Lasi^en,  de  Lagarde,  Gosche,  and  others)  have  suffered  from  the 
meagreness  of  material  and  a  certain  want  of  comprehensiveness. 
The  author's  own  investigations  are  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples :  after  reviewing,  sifting  and  comparing  all  the  statements  in 
the  ancient  writers  regarding  the  descent  and  affinities  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  he  applies  the  rules  of  modern  linguistics 
to  the  definite  results  thus  gained,  and  then  draws  his  final  con- 
clusions. There  are  two  questions  to  be  considered  :  first,  what 
conclusion  can  with  tolerable  certtiinty  be  drawn  from  an  inter- 
comparison  of  the  old  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  people 
and  languages  of  Asia  Minor  ?  and  secondly,  what  materials  does 
modern  research  offer  to  us,  by  which  to  test  that  question  ?  how 
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far  can  those  materials  be  used  for  scientific  investigations  f  and 
what  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  combination  of  these 
various  points  ? 

On  Mr,  FlinderB  PetrieU  Discoveries  in  the  Faydm, 

By  Miss  A.  Edwakds. 

In  the  general  and  final  meeting  of  all  the  Sections  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  King  at  Stockholm,  Dr.  R.  Oust  was  permitted  to 
state  verbally  the  purport  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Section  by  the  celebrated  Egyptologist,  Miss  Amelia  Edwards, 
who,  though  a  member  of  the  Congress,  was  unable  to  attend 
personally,  as  she  had  to  embark  for  New  York  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Egyptian  Exploration  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  paper  related  to  the  discovery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fayum,  in  Central  Egypt,  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  of  collections 
of  broken  pottery  with  alphabetic  inscriptions.  The  date  of  this 
pottery  is  attributed  approximately,  on  certain  independent  evi- 
dence, to  the  time  of  Menepthah,  King  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  and  Osertisin  II.  of  a  much  older  date.  When  the  alpha- 
betic signs  are  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  identical  in  character 
with  the  signs  of  that  famous  Grseco-PhcDnician  alphabet,  which  is 
the  mother  of  all  the  alphabets  of  the  world,  but  in  less  highly 
developed  and  therefore  more  antique  forms.  Now  the  oldest  pre- 
viously existing  specimens  of  the  Graeco -Phoenician  alphabet  are 
the  Moabite  Stone,  about  900  B.C.,  and  the  scratchings  of  their 
names  upon  the  legs  of  the  great  statues  at  Abu  Simbiil  in  Upper 
Egypt,  by  the  soldiers  of  Psammetichus,  about  600  B.C.  It  will  be 
at  once  perceived  how  important  is  a  discovery,  that  carries  back 
the  use  of  these  alphabetic  signs  to  the  time  of  the  Exudus,  1490 
B.C.,  and  far  beyond.  We  may  well  hold  our  breath  for  the  time, 
and  wait  till  this  bold  theory  is  accepted  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  Palaeography.  It  has  always  been  a  question  as  to  the 
alphabet,  in  which  the  two  tables  of  stone  were  written  by  Moses, 
as  there  was  no  independent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Gncco-PhoeDician  alphabet  at  an  earlier  date  than  900  b.c.  This 
evidence  has  now  been  supplied. 

On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  different  Languages  of  the 
Turki  Branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of  Languages, 

By  Dr.  R.  Cusr. 

The  speaker  stated  that  his  paper  was  printed  both  in  the 
English  and  German  languages,  and  widely  circulated  among 
scholars,  in  order  that  some  certainty  might  be  attained  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
went  over  in  detail  the  different  languages  already  known,  (1)  the 
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Osmanli  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  (2)  the  Azerhijani  or  Trans- 
Caacasian  of  the  Province  of  Trans-Caucasia  in  Russia  and  Azer- 
bijan  in  Persia,  (3)  the  Kazdni  spoken  in  the  Basin  of  the  Volga, 
(4]  the  Chuvash  spoken  in  the  European  Provinces  of  Kazan  and 
Nijni  Novgorod,  and  the  Asiatic  Province  of  Orenburg  by  half 
a  million,  (5)  the  Eumuk  spoken  on  the  North-west  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  (6)  the  Trans-Caspian,  (7)  the  Central  Asian  or 
Khiva,  (8)  the  Kirghiz,  (9)  the  Yarkandi,  (10)  the  Nog:ai,  (11) 
the  Yakut.  Until  the  same  exhaustive  process  was  undertaken 
in  Central  Asia  by  Russian  scholars,  that  has  been  completed 
in  British  India  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  by  British  scholars, 
no  finality  could  be  obtained.  Dr.  Cust  called  on  the  Russian 
scholars  to  proceed  on  the  task  which  they  had  so  well  commenced. 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Academician  Radloff,  Professor 
Salemann,  Librarian  of  the  Russian  Academy,  Professor  Ilminsky 
of  Kaz£o,  and  Professor  Ostramoff.  He  alluded  to  the  meritorious 
labours  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Amirkhanians  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  stationed  at  Orenburg. 

Dr.  Cust  finally  insisted  on  no  attempt  being  made  by  the  State, 
or  by  a  dominant  Religion,  to  rob  a  tribe  of  their  ancestral  language : 
the  change  of  a  people's  vernacular  must  be  the  result  of  the 
involuntary  tendencies  of  dawning  civilization. 

On  the  Watersheep  in  Chinese  Accounts  from  W,  Asia. 
By  Professor  A.  G.  Schleoel. 

Professor  G.  Schlegel,  of  the  Leyden  University,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Shui-yang  or  Watersheep  in  Chinese  accounts  from  Western 
Asia  and  the  Agnus  Scythicm  or  vegetable  lamb  of  the  European 
mediaeval  travellers ;  both  having  been  a  great  puzzle  to  Chinese 
and  European  botanists  and  zoologists.  Two  years  ago  Mr,  Henry 
Lee  wrote  a  very  interesting  book  in  order  to  prove  that  by  the 
vegetable  lamb  nothing  else  was  meant  but  the  cotton  plant.  Mr. 
Schlegel,  however,  showed  that  although  the  watersheep  of  the 
Chinese  accounts  presented  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  vegetable 
lamb,  the  former  still  exhibited  many  features  incompatible  with 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant.  He  therefore  suggested,  that  the 
legend  of  sheep  growing  out  of  the  ground  like  plants,  took  its 
origin  in  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  way  of  training  camels  in 
Persia,  combined  with  the  way  of  growing  the  cotton  plant,  and 
butchering  the  living  sheep  in  order  to  get  the  wool  of  the  unborn 
larab,  of  which  the  so-called  Astrakan  wool  is  prepared. 

In  Persia  the  young  camels  are  kept  during  a  long  period  after 
their  birth  in  a  kneeling  position,  with  the  legs  tied  down  under 
the  belly,  in  order  to  accustom  them  afterwards  to  kneel  before 
being  loaded.  They  are  guarded  against  the  wolves  and  other 
rapacious  animals  by  a  circular    or   sq^uare    enclosure    or    wall, 
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preseDting  to  the  looker-on  at  a  distance  the  aspect  of  a  field  in 
which  sheep  grow  out  of  the  ground. 

As  is  well  known,  the  finest  stuffs  in  Persia  are  woven  from  the 
hair  of  the  camel ;  and  it  is  these  stuffs,  which  were  imported  at  a 
very  early  period  into  China,  uuder  the  name  of  Hai-si-pu,  **  cloth 
of  the  Western  countries,"  or  **  cloth  of  the  down  of  the  Water- 
sheep." 

The  Tomb  Inscriptioru  on  th$  Upper  Yenisei. 

By  Professor  0.  Donner. 

The  first,  who  directed  the  attention  of  savants  to  certain  peculiar 
inscriptions  on  ancient  tomhs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yenisei 
was  the  Swedish  officer  Strahlenberg,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Poltava  in  1709,  and  transported  to  Siberia.  There  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  population,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity  elaborated  a  valuable  description  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  was 
published  in  1730,  and  contained  inter  alia  the  pictures  of  two 
tombstones  with  inscriptions  in  a  language  and  alphabet  altogether 
unknown.  Later  on  several  others  of  the  same  kind  were  pub- 
lished by  Pallas  and  Klaproth  and  some  Bussian  savants,  without, 
however,  a  sufficient  clue  to  that  interesting  script  having  been 
discovered.  In  1877  the  chemist  Martinow  founded  a  natural 
history  museum  at  Minusinsk,  and  from  that  date  several  more 
tombstones  covered  with  that  kind  of  writing  were  collected,  so 
that  at  present  the  number  of  them  is  eight. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei  numerous  bronze  objects  have  been 
found  in  tombs ;  they  differ  in  form  from  those  found  in  other 
parts,  and  prove  the  existence  of  an  Altaic  bronze  age.  In  many 
respects  a  connection  is  traceable  between  these  and  the  bronze 
objects  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perm,  by  means  of  which 
the  Finnic  tribes  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Altaic  bronze 
age.  The  Finnish  Archaeological  Society  at  Helsingfors  thereupon 
resolved  to  send,  during  the  last  three  summers,  expeditions  to 
Siberia  under  the  Stiite- Archaeologist,  Professor  Aspelin,  to  take 
trustworthy  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  those  previously  published 
not  being  sufficiently  accurate.  In  two  summers  the  expedition 
took  32  copies,  and  these  have  now  been  published  for  the 
Congress. 

Even  in  the  last  century  people  were  struck  with  the  European 
appearance  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  with  the  resemblance  of 
some  of  the  letters  to  the  runes,  and  they  gave  them  this  very 
name.  In  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Tychsen  (1786)  this  script 
had  to  be  connected  with  the  old  Greek  form  four  or  ^ve  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  when  it  was  still  written  from  right  to  left. 
A.  Rem usat  attributed  it  to  the  people  called  U-sun  by  the  Chinese, 
Xlaproth  and  Castren  to  the  Kirgiz,  while  Yadrintsev,  KlementSy 
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tnd  Radloff  consider  the  inBcriptions  to  be  older  than  the  Kakases, 
and  as  consequently  belonging  to  pre-Christian  times.  Last 
summer  a  Chinese  coin  of  the  Emperor  Vou-tsoung  (841-6  a.d.) 
of  the  Tang  Dynasty  was  found,  on  the  smooth  side  of  which  two 
vords  in  Siberian  characters  were  eu graved.  Similar  coins,  but 
without  those  characters,  have  been  discovered  in  great  numbers, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  century,  several  of  the  seventh, 
and  one  of  the  year  1 1 8  b.c.  This  proves  that  the  Yenisei  alphabet 
must  still  have  been  in  use  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  bronze  age,  however,  represented  by  it  reaches  far  back  into 
the  preceding  time  for  many  centuries. 

The  writing  presents  some  eighty  diflferent  shapes  or  characters. 
In  its  exterior  arrangement  the  script  agrees  with  that  in  vogue 
among  the  non- Semitic  tribes  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  about  four 
or  five  centuries  before  Christ.  An  examination  of  the  characters 
leads  up  to  the  same  result,  there  being  corresponding  forms  to 
most  of  them  in  the  alphabets  of  Asia  Minor  derived  from  the 
Greek  system  of  writing.  It  is  more  especially  the  Lycian  and 
Karian  alphabets,  which  present  most  analogies.  Among  the 
characters,  which  differ  from  these,  we  note  several  which  agree 
with  similar  ones  in  the  Egyptian  syllabary.  There  occurs  also  a 
form,  which  to  all  outward  appearance  has  its  exact  counterpart 
only  in  the  Asoka  alphabet.  Taking  all  these  circumstances 
together,  we  can  well  understand  how  this  script  has  come  to  be 
compared  to  the  northern  runes  or  the  Iberian  writing.  Among 
the  words,  an  interpretation  of  which  I  believe  I  have  found,  is 
ahagha^  which  occurs  several  times  in  five  inscriptions.  But  this 
word  happens  to  occur,  not  only  in  Mongol,  but  also  in  Yakut, 
with  the  meaning  of  *  uncle,'  *  father's  brother.'  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  for  us  to  await  further  attempts  at  decipherments  as  to 
language  and  script.  The  revision  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  impressions  taken  by  the  members  of  the  expedition 
last  summer  will  no  doubt  greatly  contribute  to  facilitate  this 
work. 

On  the  Language  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  Hunza, 

By  Dr.  Leitneh. 

The  Hunzal  anguage,  Dr.  Leitner  pointed  out,  is  one  of  a  class, 
in  which  nouns  can  only  be  conceived  of  in  connection  with  a 
posjiessive  pronoun.  There  is,  e.g.,  no  abstract  word  for  **  head," 
**wife,"  **  house,"  but  there  are  separate  words  for  "my  head," 
''his  wife,"  **our  house,"  etc.  He  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portant results  to  be  derived  from  a  philological  analysis  of  this 
languajje,  for  which  ample  materials  will  shortly  be  available. 
The  Hunza  are  Mahometan  only  by  name  ;  witches  and  fairies 
play  a  prominent  part  in  their  social  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments.    Most  Hunza  are   Mulai,  and  their  head  is  Prince  Aga 
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Khan  of  Bombay.  They  are  connected  with  the  Druse  of  the 
Lebanon.  Their  sacred  book  is  the  Kalam-i-pir,  of  the  contents  of 
which  the  lecturer  gave  some  interesting  specimens. 

On  ih$  Linguhtic  Position  of  the  Languages  of  Auitralia. 

By  Dr.  H.  Schnoeb  ton  Caholsfeld. 

The  languages  of  the  Australian  continent  have  hitherto  been 
either  considered  as  isolated,  or  they  have  been  classed  with  certain 
African,  with  the  Dravidian,  and  recently  also  with  the  Kolarian 
languages.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  these  various 
hypotheses,  as  they  do  not  rest  on  a  firm  basis,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  following  exposition.  The  plausible  assumption  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Australian  languages,  and  those  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Melanesian  dialects,  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
erroneous  on  account  of  the  contrast  subsisting  between  both 
groups  as  to  the  formation  of  words,  the  former  generally  using 
suffixes  for  that  purpose,  while  the  latter  use  prefixes.  That 
contrast,  however,  need  by  no  means  have  been  an  original  one, 
but  may  in  both  groups  have  been  evolved  in  the  course  of  their 
historical  development.  The  greater,  therefore,  is  the  significance 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  coincidences  in  the 
vocabulary  which  can  be  proved  in  both  groups. 

In  another  of  the  meetings  Dr.  Ginsburg  described  the  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  New  **  Massoretico-Critical  Text  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,"  and  Dr.  Bullinger  presented  each  member 
of  the  Section  with  a  specimen  copy  of  the  first  sixteen  pages. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  these  were  thus  distributed.  One  was 
specially  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  King,  which  he  graciously 
accepted.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  the  members  present, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  savants  took  part  in  most  friendly 
criticism. 

A  short  statement  was  made  by  M.  Cordier,  of  a  paper  on 
"  Central  Apia,"  by  M.  Nocentini,  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
the  columns  of  the  Revisia  Europa,  or  the  Journal  of  the  Italian 
Asiatic  Society,  The  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  travels  of 
M.  Nissi,  who  was  Japanese  Minister  in  Bussia,  in  Central  Asia. 
M.  Nissi  left  St.  Petersburgh  in  1880,  and  went  vid  Orenburg, 
Tashkend,  Samarcand,  Khokand,  Kuldja,  and  so  on,  through 
Siberia,  reaching  Tokio  in  1881.  The  journey  may,  perhaps,  be 
compared  with  that  of  Tu  Li-Shen,  a  Chinese  diplomat,  who,  in 
17 1 2,  went  from  Peking  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  M.  Cordier  then 
read  a  paper  on  the  *'  History  of  the  Swedish  Company  in  the  East 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  fiom  a  brochure,  which  he  has 
recently  published  on  the  subject.  The  story  was  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  though  very  unfortunate  for  the  Swedish  adventurers 
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who  took  part  in  it,  as  they  were  considerably  despoiled  by  both  the 
English  and  the  French  Companies  in  India.  It  showed,  likewise, 
that  England  has  something  to  thank  Sweden  for  in  obtaining  a  hold 
on  India.  M.  Boell  then  gave  a  short  discourse  on  the  Chinese  word 
"  Shang-ti,"  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  means  Ood  as  we  know  the  term.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  real  word  to  represent  the  God  of  Christian  nations  was 
"  Tien-ti,"  an  opinion  which  was  shared  by  Professor  Schlegel  and 
M.  Cordier.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pope,  by  a  bull, 
accepted  Shang-ti  from  the  Koman  Catholics  as  the  equivalent  of 
Ood  ;  amongst  Protestant  missionaries  the  term  to  be  used  still 
forms  the  arena  of  much  controversy.  M.  Boell  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Transliteration  of  Chinese  Words,"  which  differs  somewhat  from 
the  system  now  generally  in  vogue.  Professors  Cordier  and  Schlegel 
took  exception  to  the  speaker's  views,  and  were  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wade's  orthography. 

J)r.  Harlowick.  of  Warsaw,  read  a  paper  on  "  System  and  Method 
in  Mythological  Inquiries  for  the  Grouping  of  Facts."  Mytho- 
logy is  but  a  primitive  philosophy,  and  if  this  fact  be  admitted, 
certain  consequences  will  follow,  and  facts  should  be  arranged  in 
mythology  as  in  philosophy.  He  considered  that  this  had  not  been 
attended  to  in  existing  treatises.  Dr.  Hunfalvy,  of  Buda-Pest, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Gypsies  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. They  arrived  in  Hungary  in  the  year  141 7,  and  their 
language  retains  traces  of  the  country  whence  they  came  ;  they  are 
still  partly  nomad,  and  have  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  them  ;  phrenologically  they  show  indications  of  an 
Egyptian  origin,  but  their  language  points  to  India. 

M.  de  Tsagarelli  described  his  visit  to  the  convents  of  Mount 
Sinai  and  Mount  Athos,  and  the  manuscripts,  which  he  managed  to 
secure,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
on  papyrus,  parchment  and  paper.  He  particularly  alluded  to  MSS. 
in  the  Georgian  language.  He  brought  home  copies  of  forty 
inscriptions,  and  copies  of  wall-paintings.  Prof.  Van  der  Lith, 
of  Leyden,  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  a  book  lately 
published  by  him,  known  as  the  Kitab  ajaib  al  Hind,  *'  The  Book 
of  the  Marvels  of  India."  It  contains  accounts  of  Arab  and 
Persian  navigators  of  about  1000  a.d  ,  which  have  an  interest 
to  the  students  of  ancient  geography.  They  are  full  of  what  are 
known  as  **  Travellers*  Stories." 

Professor  Halevy  of  Paris  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Palestine  previous  to  the  Hebrew  immigration.  A  few  years 
ago  this  was  a  sealed  book,  but  the  late  discoveries  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  tablets  have  let  an  unexpected  light  into  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  unhappy  province  of  Syria,  'which  'was 
betwixt  these  kingdoms.     It  is   more  than  probable, 
Philistines  were  Epyptiana  settled  on   the   Mediterranet 
anil  doriving  their  Btrength  from  Egypt. 

Professor  Amelincau  of  Paris  made  an  importent  oomm 
on  the  subject  of  the  transcription  of  hieroglyphics  iat< 
characters.  He  spoke  also  upon  the  Inscriptions  of  Wad!  B 
and  the  Poetical  Kemains  of  the  Copts.  Tike  authors  were  ( 
but  mode  use  of  old  Sgytian  models. 

Tbe  Bcv.  Abraham  Amirkhanianz  gave  an  interesting  ai 
the  characteristics  of  the  Central  Asia,  or  Uzbek,  fonn  of 
Turki  lauguagu.  His  n.-8idi-nce  at  Orenburg,  under  a  sei 
exile  from  the  Russian  Government,  bad  enabled  him  to  si 
language  with  a  view  of  translating  the  Holy  Scripturoi 
He  is  an  a^cnt  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  fiible  Soi 
Armenian  by  origin,  but  a  Protestant  educated  at  ti 
College. 

The  above  account  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaastii 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  gleaned  from  English,  French,  and 
accounts  of  the  Congress  in  anticipation  of  tbe  official  re|>o: 
will  appear  in  due  time.  Some  communications,  which 
noticed,  were  on  purely  scholastic  subjects,  others  brief  n 
books.  It  may  be  gathered,  that  the  business  laid  before 
gress  was  worthy  of  the  Assembly,  but  unfortunately  thert 
sufficient  room  for  discussion  and  exchange  of  thought,  wb 
the  essence  of  a  good  Conierenco  of  competent  critics.  1 
desire  was  to  let  the  unfortunate  authors  have  a  chance  o( 
ing  their  message  before  tbe  hour  came  for  a  start  to  some 
amusement.  In  fact,  some  indignant  members  refused  tor 
papers,  being  told  curtly  by  the  General  Secretary,  that 
only  spare  them  ten  minutes  to  devclope  a  subject  which 
a  much  longer  time.  This  is  but  another  instance  of  tl 
unsympathetic  whip,  held  over  the  members  from  the  fir 
last  hour,  and  which  some  independent  scholars  will  not 
risk  of  incurring  again.  Some  celebrated  men,  as  already 
■were  absent  from  private  reasons :  it  is  possible,  that  they  i 
forwarded  communications,  which  will  appear  in  the  officii 

As  mentioned  above, '  a  day  and  a  half  was  cons 
unprofitable  utternnces  in  different  languages,  unintell 
the  majority  of  those,  who  had  tbe  misfortune  of  being 
and  if  we  judge  from  tbe  Poemx  in  Sanskrit,  by  Pandit 
of  Gujerat,  of  which  we  have  the  official  translation,  n 
reading,  far  less  hearing,  in  the  objectionable  twang  adopt) 
speaker,  something  betwixt  the  intoning  of  a  Minor  Ca 
Cathedral  and  a  costermonger  crying   turnips  in  the  at 
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know  well  how  a  Sikh  Guru  chants  the  Granth  in  his  Bhonga 
at  Amritsar,  or  a  Bairagi  Mahant  in  his  temple  at  Eanaras,  and 
sach  things  are  all  well  in  their  proper  place  :  wtj  have  only 
to  imagine  a  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  venturing  to  make  an 
address,  or  read  poetry,  in  a  Public  Hall,  with  the  intonation, 
which  a  bad  Ecclesiastical  habit  has  imposed  upon  him  and  the  Con- 
gregation as  regards  prayers  in  a  Cathedral.  I  subjoin  a  specimen 
of  tiie  staff  chanted. 

**  Bharati,  white  and  naturally  remarkable  for  sweetness,  seeing 
"  darkn^s  in  India,  desirous  of  Light,  wandered  in  all  directions, 
"  riding  a  shining  swan,  repaired  by  chance  to  what  are  called  the 
"Uttara  Kurus.  Here  Freedom,  Fortune,  all  arts  and  sciences, 
'*  came  gradually  to  her. 

"May  His  Majesty  Oscar,  favoured  by  Learning  and  Fortune, 
"a  Poet,  Prince,  and  Philosopher,  glory  for  a  hundred  years  in 
"  the  World ! 

**  The  flower,  that  has  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Lady  with 
"  her  eyes  like  the  Lotus,  and  her  face  like  the  Moon,  I  shall  ever 
"  bear  in  my  heart :  there  is  imaged  smiling  in  this  flower  her 
"simplicity  and  sweetness,  and  her  tenderness  full  of  sfintiment.*' 

The  name  of  the  Swedish  lady,  who  gave  the  flower  to  the 
Pandit,  is  not  mentioned.  No  ladies  of  the  Court  were  present 
at  the  Congress:  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what  stratum  of 
female  Society  the  poet  received  the  gift:  she  must  have  been 
very  simple.  It  is  provoking  to  think,  that  after  half  a  century  of 
attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  people  of  India,  who  are 
susceptible  of  the  very  highest,  after  the  care  taken  to  introduce 
into  the  Modern  Colleges  the  best  styles  of  oratory,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy,  a  delegate  from  India  should  have  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
Oriental  Scholars  of  Europe.  In  former  Congresses  natives  of 
India,  men  like  Dr.  Bhandarkar  of  the  Poena  College,  have  held 
their  own  in  open  debate  with  the  greatest  Scholars  of  Europe,  to 
the  delight  of  old  Anglo-Indians,  who  rejoiced  in  the  legitimate 
intellectual  triumphs  of  the  people,  whom  they  love  so  well,  but 
who  could  only  hang  their  heads  now,  when  one  of  the  great 
Nation  condescended  to  become  a  laughing-stock  in  his  mode  of 
utterance,  as  much  as  the  ignorant  Arabs  from  Algiers,  who  had 
preceded  them  in  an  arena,  where  specimens  of  the  great  Oriental 
races  were,  as  it  were,  turned  out  to  try  who  could  be  most 
eccentric  and  ridiculous. 

His  Majesty  the  King  closed  the  Congress  (as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, for  he  did  not  go  to  Christiania)  with  a  neat  oration  in  the 
Latin  language.  Whatever  his  Majesty  did  or  said  was  kindly, 
well  conceived,  perhaps  rather  poetic,  and  dignified :  I  give  the 
very  words  : 

"Hoc  octavo  Congressu  orientalium  scientiarum  et  linguarum 
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'*  nunc  Holmise  (Stockholm)  claudendo,  justum  et  sequum  censeo 
'*  Tobis  omnibus,  illustrissimi  hospites,  ex  animo  gratias  optimas 
*'  agerc  non  meo  solum  nomine,  sed  etiam  civium  meorum  omnianii 
'*  qui  hie  adsunt,  ob  dies  memorabiles  inter  omnes  hie  peractoB, 
<*  quorum  tan  tee  partes  ipsi  fuistis :  necnon  omnia,  quae  bona, 
'*  fausta,  ac  felicia  sint,  vobis  in  fortunam  optare  Yotifl  meis 
"  sinceris,  fervidisque.     Valete  !  Dixi ! !  *' 

And  so  the  Congress  at  Stockholm  ended :  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress  were  much  divided  on  some  subjects,  but 
on  this  one  point  they  were  united  to  a  man,  rt's.,  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  and  gratitude  to  His  Majesty.  I  had  the 
honour  on  the  following  Monday,  of  a  private  interview  with  both 
their  Majesties  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Queen  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  forwarded  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  return  for  the  great  kindness  and  interest  always 
manifested  by  their  Majesties  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in 
the  different  languages  of  their  kingdom. 

The  final  dinner  of  the  assembled  Congress,  exceeding  four 
hundred,  took  place  in  the  evening  at  the  Grand  HoteL  The 
General  Secretary,  Count  Landberg,  paid  the  entire  expense :  each 
guest  had  a  menu,  prepared  at  great  cost,  in  nineteen  languages, 
consisting  of  poems  composed  by  different  scholars  in  praise  of 
different  viands :  in  Egyptian,  Akkadian,  Assyrian,  Sanskrit, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Ethiopian,  Malay,  Hebrew,  Manchu, 
Javanese,  Turkish,  Copt,  Himyarite,  Bihari,  Japanese,  Jagatai- 
Turki,  German.  This  was  a  fair  type  of  the  whole  Congress, 
costly,  showy,  unscientific,  where  everything  was  done  to  attract 
uncritical  admiration  and  wonder,  rather  than  promote  science  and 
research.  Owing  to  the  immense  number,  there  was  rather  a 
scramble,  and  later  at  night,  the  whole  body  went  off  in  two 
special  trains  to  Christiania,  where  there  were  three  additional 
days  of  banquetting,  and  life  at  Stockholm  became  endurable  to 
those,  who  wisely  went  no  further. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  subdivisidn  of  my  narrative,  the  sinister 
outlook  for  the  future.  In  his  opening  address.  Count  Landberg 
uttered  words,  which  escaped  notice  at  the  time : 

'*  J'aurai  Thonnour  de  vous  exposer  plus  en  detail  d  Christiania 
''  lo  genre  de  la  nouvelle  direction,  qu'il  faudrait  sehn  mot  donner 
*'  k  nos  Congres."  In  fact,  he  had  the  conceit  to  propose  to  fashion 
all  future  Congresses  after  his  ideal :  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  his  plan  was  brought  forward,  bitterly 
opposed,  and  the  matter  deferred  till  the  last  day  at  Christiania. 
At  that  place  he  was  again  out-voted,  and,  as  no  application  from 
any  other  country  had  been  received,  a  Committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  four  surviving  Presidents  of  past  Congresses,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  co-opt  an  additional  four  to  represent  the  eight 
countries  of    Prance,    Great  Britain,    Bussia,    Italy,    Germanyi 
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HoUand,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  As  there  was  only  a  dummy 
President  of  the  Sweden  Congress,  the  Chief  Secretary  was  elected 
to  represent  that  Congress.  Unfortunately  Baron  von  Kremer,  the 
mueh-respected  President  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  died,  thus 
reducing  the  numher  from  four  to  three,  and  no  steps  up  to 
KoTember,  1 890,  have  been  taken  to  co-opt  the  additional  members. 
Deep  dissatisfaction  was  aroused  in  France  and  Great  Britain : 
mmonrs  were  circulated  that  Count  Landberg  wished  to  have  the 
next  Congress  at  Constantinople  or  Cairo,  at  which  last  place  he 
was  the  Swedish  Consul-General.  It  was  reported,  that  an  Insti- 
tqte  was  to  be  formed,  of  which  King  Oscar  was  to  be  perpetual 
patron,  and  Count  Landberg  perpetual  Secretary,  and  that  their 
duty  would  be  to  decide  who  was,  and  who  was  not  a  scholar,  worthy 
of  admission  to  membership  of  the  Congress.  The  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  addressed  the  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Congress,  begging 
tiiat  a  representative  of  Great  Britain  might  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee above  alluded  to,  with  whom  would  rest  the  date  and  place 
of  the  next  Congress. 

To  hold  a  Congress  in  a  period  less  than  three  years  would  be 
very  undesirable :  a  term  of  four  or  five  years  would  be  more 
suitable.  To  hold  the  Congress  beyond  the  limits  of  Christian 
Europe,  or  at  Washington,  or  Constantinople,  or  Cairo,  would 
effectually  exclude  the  army  of  poor,  but  earnest  students,  whose 
presence  is  so  important.  In  Europe,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Geneva, 
Munich,  and  Leipzig,  would  be  most  suitable,-  if  the  old,  simple 
and  severe  methods  were  returned  to.  Failing  this,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  return  to  the  old  rota  of  the  eight  capitals,  which 
have  already  received  the  Congress.  To  Paris  no  German  scholar 
would  willingly  resort.  In  London  there  will  be  great  difficulties. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  necessity  to  exclude  outsiders,  but,  when  it 
becomes  known  to  that  class,  that  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  and  no 
special  trains  and  garden  parties,  they  will  not  present  themselves  : 
at  any  rate  a  Committee  of  selection  in  each  country  should  be 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  issuing  the  tickets,  and  some  general 
definition  of  what  constituted  a  fitness  for  membership  might  be 
formulated  for  their  guidance  :  students,  scholarly  persons,  and 
interested  in  Oriental  subjects,  though  not  themselves  scholars, 
should  not  be  excluded.  Perhaps,  on  the  Continent,  the  pro- 
fessional element  is  too  strong,  and  the  general  public  insufficiently 
represented. 

London,  1890. 


VII.— SPEECH  AT  OPENING  OF  LEYDEN  CONGRESS,  1883. 

I  have  the  honour  to  off'er  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists,  sixteen  volumes,  being  specimens  of  sixteen 
African  languages,  which  may  be  useful  as  texts  illustrative  of  the 
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peculiarities  of  those  languages.  I  have  selected  these  out  of  a 
much  larger  number. 

One  of  these,  the  Bogos  or  Bilin,  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  Group : 
nine  belong  to  the  Negro  Group :  five  belong  to  the  great  Banta 
Family  south  of  the  Equator:  one  to  the  Hottentot- Bushman 
Group.  They  thus  represent  every  kind  of  Language  spoken  in 
Africa  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
Semitic  Family,  which,  however,  is  represented  in  ordinary  nse. 

All  these  books  are  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptaret 
made  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and  the  spread  of  His  Kingdom  on 
Earth,  by  the  co-operation  of  many  European  Scholars,  but  at  t^e 
sole  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


VIII.— SPEECH   AT    CLOSING   BANQUET    OF   THE   LETDEN 

COXGRESS,   1883. 

It  had  occurred  to  many  of  the  visitors,  that  some  return  was 
due  to  the  people  of  Holland  for  their  kindness,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  a  subscription  should  be  made  for  the  sufferers  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  from  the  late  Earthquake.  Accordingly  the 
President,  alter  the  Secretary  of  War  had  concluded  his  thanks  for 
the  second  toast,  gave  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Dr.  K.  Gust, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  and  Delegate 
from  that,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  briefly,  but 
clearly  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  assembled  strangers. 

*'  Grateful  for  the  hospitality  received,  we  wish  to  make  some 
'*  return.  How  could  that  be  done  ?  There  were  two  subjects 
**  strictly  international,  independent  of  religion,  nationality,  or 
"politics:  (i)  Science,  which  had  brought  us  together,  (2) 
**  benevolence  and  pity  for  sufferers,  which  should  accompany 
'<  us  on  parting.  A  cry  of  anguish  had  come  from  the  Islands 
*'  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Let  us  help  them  and  evidence  our 
**  gratitude  to  tho  people  of  Holland  by  helping  to  alleviate  the 
**  sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  Holland  in  the  Indian  Archaspelago." 
The  proposal  was  cordially  approved,  and  acted  upon  at  once.  A 
troop  of  little  girls  with  baskets  filed  down  the  tables,  and  in  a 
few  moments  upwards  of  one  thousand  gulden  were  collected. 


IX.-SPEECH  AT  OPENING  OF  VIENNA  CONGRESS,   1887. 

The  Congress  was  opened  in  state  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the 
University  by  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke 
Reiner.  Many  speeches  were  made,  and  presents  of  books  offered. 
Among  otlier  speakers,  Dr.  R.  Cust,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  on  being  called  upon,-  spoke  in  the  English 
language  as  follows : 

'*  Your  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness,   In  the  name  of  the 
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"  delegates  from  England  and  British  India,  I  rise  to  express  the 
^  pleasore,  which  we  feel  in  finding  ourselves  in  this  beautiful  and 
"  imperial  city,  and  in  the  hall  of  this  celebrated  University ; 
"  and,  in  token  of  our  homage,  I  beg  to  present  to  the  Congress 
"  printed  translations  of  one  well-known  book  (the  Bible)  in  one 
"  hundred  and  four  languages,  spoken  by  more  than  two  hundred 
*•  millions  of  men  in  Asia,  A^ca,  America,  and  Oceania,  prepared 
"  at  the  expense  of  the  English  people,  but  with  the  aid  of  scholars 
"  from  Germany,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Holland." 


X.-8PBECH  AT  CLOSING  BANQUET  OF  VIENNA  CONGRESS,  1887. 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Congress,  Ladies,  and 
"  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Burgomaster, 
"  and  the  Prosperity  of  the  City  of  Vienna.  In  England  we  are 
"  proud  of  our  Municipal  Institutions,  because  they  were  the 
''  foundations  of  our  Constitutional  Xiberties,  and  as  an  English- 
"  man  I  feel  honoured  in  being  called  upon  to  propose  the  health 
""  of  the  Burgomaster,  and  to  thank  him  and  his  Colleagues  in  the 
"  Municipality  for  their  hospitality,  and  kindness  to  us  all  during 
"  our  residence  in  this  City. 

"  I  beg  also  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  renowned  City  of  Vienna,  famous  in  History  from  the  time  of 
''  tiie  Crusades,  famous  for  its  Universities  and  Hospitals,  famous 
"  for  its  learned  men,  and  beautiful  women.  We  do  not  in  the 
"  "West  of  Europe  forget,  that  three  hundred  years  ago  Vienna  was 
'*  the  bulwark  and  prop  of  Christendom  and  Civilization  against 
**  the  Mahometans,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  this,  and  the  genera- 
**  tions  that  are  to  come,  it  will  again  be  the  bulwark  against 
"  a  more  powerful  and  dangerous  foe,  and  the  hearts  of  English- 
'*  men  will  be  with  their  ancient  friends. 

*'  I  propose  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Burgomaster  and 
"  City  of  Vienna." 
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XI. 

PRESENTATION  INSCRIPTIONS. 


n.  National  BiUe  Sodety  of 
Sootlaad. 

III.  Baptist  Bible  Sodiitj, 

IfODdOOa 

IV.  Bodety    for     Framotiaf 

Cbriatiaa  Kaowladct^ 
London* 

y.  Netherlaadi  Bible  Bodatf. 


COPY  OP  SPECIMEN  OF  BIBLE  TEANSLATI0N8. 

Deab  Sib, 

I  beg  to  offer  for  your  acceptance,  to  be")  ^  Amerioan  BiUe  Sodctj. 
placed  in  your  Library,  a  copy  of  the  Book 
of  **  Specimens  of  Translations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures"  into  the  various  languages  of 
the  World,  which  have  come  into  existence 
at  the  expense  of,  or  with  the  assistance  of, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of 
London,  and  the  other  Societies  noted  in 
the  margin. 

It  may  safely  be  stated,  that  no  other  book  has  been  ever  trans- 
lated into  so  many  languages,  or  circulated  in  such  prodigiouB 
numbers  in  every  Region  of  the  World,  and  yet  only  a  portion  of 
the  great  work  is  done,  for  it  is  the  fixed  intention  of  these  Societies, 
that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  made  available  to  every  Nation 
under  Heaven  in  their  own  peculiar  language  or  dialect. 

Scholars  of  every  Nation  will  appreciate  the  indirect  advantage, 
which  has  accrued  to  the  study  of  Language  from  these  labours, 
as  many  Languages,  otherwise  totally  unknown,  have  been  brought 
to  their  notice,  and  texts  can  be  purchased  below  cost  price  at  the 
Agencies,  which  have  been  opened  in  every  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  Europe.     I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  A  COPY  OF  THE  VEDA  PRESENTED  TO 

ETON  COLLEGE  UBRARY,   1867. 


TO  ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY, 

AS  A   TOKEN   OF  MT  APFBCTION   AJSTD   OBATITVDE,   IS  PEESENXED  BT 

ROBERT  NEEDHAM  CTJST, 

OF  THB  nVDIAN   CIVIL  8BBVICB, 

A  COPT  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  BOOK  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Which  are  contemporary  with  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  in  the  conntry,  where  tiiey 
were  composed,  are  still  yenerated,  and  appealed  to,  as  inspired,  by  more  thui  one 

hundred  Millions. 
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BEVIEW   OF  GRTTNDRISS  DER  SPRACHWISSEN- 
SCHAFT  VON  DR.  FRIEDERICH  MULLER. 

The  oompletion  of  this  remarkable  and  epoch-making  work  deserves 
I  notice,  though  totally  inadequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 
and  the  comprehensive  manner,  it  which  it  has  been  treated. 
Six  years  ago  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  the  Author  promises 
some  additional  volumes  by  way  of  Appendix.  But  the  subject 
of  the  Science  of  Language  expands  year  by  year,  and  this  noble 
work  forty  years  hence*  will  be  as  far  below  the  high-water  level, 
at  the  famous  Mithridates  of  Adelung  and  Vater,  which  astonished 
the  world  in  1 8 17,  and  is  now  entirely  out  of  date. 

To  this  work  there  is  no  Index,  and  there  are  no  Language- 
ICaps.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  considered  to  embrace  our 
linguistic  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  author  restricts  himself 
to  those  languages,  of  which  he  has  competent  Grammars.  It  is 
obvious,  that  at  the  present  moment  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Languages  is  represented  by  Vocabularies  alone,  and  a  certain 
proportion,  though  known  to  exist,  is  unrepresented  by  any 
linguistic  document.  The  book  is  therefore  a  survey  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Science,  as  far  as  Grammars  have  been  compiled, 
and  is  therefore  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  World's  store 
of  the  Forms  of  Speech  in  actual  use  by  Mankind. 

Then  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  method  adopted, 
which  is  meant  to  combine  Ethnological  and  Philological  results. 
It  is  obvious,  that  Race  is  innate,  and  cannot  be  changed  either  by 
Nation  or  individual ;  and  that  Language  can  be  changed  without 
leaving  the  Native  Country,  of  which  we  have  a  notable  instance 
in  the  Arabic-speaking  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  who  are  clearly  of  the 
ancient  race,  and  the  English-speaking  Negroes  of  West  Africa. 

It  can  truly  be  said,  that  no  such  Thesaurus  of  language  can 
be  found  in  any  other  work,  ancient  or  modern,  and  no  Library  is 
complete  without  it.  The  main  body  of  the  work  consists  of 
careful  analyses  of  the  Phonology  and  Grammatical  Forms  of  every 
language,  of  which  the  Sounds  and  Forms  have  been  brought  to 
book.  Texts  are  in  most  cases  supplied  with  interlinear  trans- 
lations, and  careful  grammatical  notes.  To  few,  if  to  any  one,  has 
it  been  given  to  possess  the  acumen  required  for  such  a  task,  and 
the  industry  to  carry  the  author  up  to  the  point  of  knowledge, 
which  would  supply  the  characteristic  features  of  the  language, 
and  then  drop  the  subject,  and  pass  on  to  an  entirely  different 
specimen  of  Sound-Lore,  Word-Lore,  and  Sentence -Lore.     If  the 
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question  arose  as  to  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  any  language 
in  South  Africa,  North  America,  the  Extreme  Orient,  or  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  which  have  heen  illustrated  hy  Grammars,  the 
student  has  only  to  turn  to  the  page  assigned  to  that  language,  and 
he  will  find  the  phenomena  set  forth  after  a  careful  diagnosis^ 
and  a  reference  to  the  authority,  thus  enabling  the  accuracy  to 
he  tested. 

The  order,  in  which  the  author  grapples  with  his  subject,  ia  the 
ascending  one.  He  commences  with  Mankind,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
lowest  round  of  human  culture ;  but  the  language  of  such  races 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  superior,  as  a  language,  to  the  cultuze 
of  the  race. 

In  the  first  volume  he  treat;|9  of  the  Woolly-haired  races,  and 
passes  under  review  the  Bushmen,  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  Thence  we  rise  to  the  great 
variety  of  African  Negro  languages  spoken  in  the  tropical  Region 
North  of  the  Equator,  and  the  wonderful  Bdntu  Family,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  South  Africa  South  of  the  Equator,  allowing 
for  the  Bushman  and  Hottentot  enclaves. 

In  the  second  volume  we  find  an  account  of  the  Straight-Haired 
Baces  :  the  Australians,  and  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Jenisee-Ostyak, 
the  Ainu  of  Japan,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
Eskimo.  To  them  succeed  the  long  row  of  American  indigenous 
languages  from  the  North  to  the  extreme  South  of  that  Continent. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  same  volume  are  passed  under  review 
the  languages  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Malaysia,  the  great 
Altaic  Family  of  High  Asia,  the  languages  of  Japan  and  Korea, 
the  Tibeto-Barman  Family,  the  Tai  Family,  the  Khasi  in  the 
Himalaya,  the  language  of  Annam,  and  the  languages  of  China. 
The  vast  area  traversed  in  this  section  indicates  how  brief, 
summary,  and  inexhaustive,  must  be  the  survey  even  of  the  scores 
of  languages,  of  which  Grammars  have  been  compiled. 

In  the  third  volume  we  get  a  glance,  but  a  glance  only,  at  the 
great  Nuba-Fulah  Family  of  North  Africa,  and  Dravidian  of  South 
India,  the  Basque  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  languages  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  Hamitic  Languages  of  North  Africa,  and  the 
Semitic  of  Asia,  and  we  are  landed  at  last  in  the  familiar  Begion 
of  the  great  Arian  Language  Family,  and  touch  ground. 

The  book  is  avowedly  a  continuation  of  the  author's  highly 
esteemed  **  AUgemeine  Ethnographie."  We  cannot  doubt,  that  lo 
the  Appendix  promised  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  added  a  long 
row  of  additional  volumes  to  be  incorporated  in  a  second  edition 
of  the  whole  work  in  their  proper  places  in  the  narrative. 

There  is  room  for  an  abundance  of  criticism  in  detail,  and  there 
will  be  no  severer  critic  of  the  work  than  the  author  himself,  but 
ho  has  to  be  congratulated  on  accomplishing  his  task« 
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XIII. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

Thb  undersigned  would  respectfully  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
UniTenity  Commission  the  necessity,  and  expedieucy,  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  more  recondite  Dead  Lan- 
guages, the  study  of  which  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  obtained  so  remarkable  an  extension,  and  yet  is  still  imperfectly 
dsveloped  in  Great  Britain,  because  no  facilities  of  instruction  are 
given. 

The  splendour,  which  surrounded  the  languages  of  Palestine, 
Greece  and  Bome,  threw  into  unmerited  shade  the  great  languages, 
which  preceded  them  chronologically,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  an  Alphabet,  and  some  portions  of  our  intellectual  and  religious 
cnltore.  Eeference  is  here  made  to  the  two  great  groups  of  lan- 
guages, the  monuments  of  the  first  of  which  are  inscribed  in  the 
so-called  Cuneiform  characters :  the  second  is  the  Old-Egyptian, 
preserved  to  us  in  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Demotic  characters, 
with  its  descendant,  the  Coptic. 

In  the  Cuneiform  group  we  find  several  distinct  languages 
belonging  to  different  Families :  the  latest,  the  Old- Persian,  belongs 
to  the  Arian  Family  :  the  Assyrian  and  Neo-£abylonian  belong 
to  the  Semitic  Family  :  while  the  Proto-Babylonian,  called  also  the 
Akkadian,  the  Susian,  the  Median,  and  the  Old- Armenian,  as 
known  from  the  inscriptions  at  Van,  belong  to  a  Family,  neither 
Arian,  nor  Semitic,  possibly  Hamitic.  The  Egyptian  Family  is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  notice.  From  this  brief  outline 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of  the  field,  which  has  to 
be  explored. 

Much  has  been  revealed  to  Science  by  the  voluntary  labour 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century :  much  more  remains  to  be  un- 
folded. Research  is  now  being  prosecuted  in  every  European 
country  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  and  the  IJniversities. 
Is  Great  Britain  alone  to  be  unrepresented,  or  are  the  labours 
of  her  Scholars  to  be  hampered  by  the  want  of  leisure,  and  the 
energy  of  her  younger  students  to  be  strangled  by  the  absence 
of  adequate  instruction  ?  The  list  of  British  Cuneiform  and 
Egyptian  Scholars  at  present  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  names 
of  gentlemen,  distracted  by  the  duties  of  offices  uncongenial  to 
these  most  intricate  and  recondite  studies,  which  require  the 
undivided  attention  of  a  fine  and  trained  intellect,  and  a  long 
and  leisurable  life. 
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In  Paris,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  an  institatioD,  which  hat 
no  parallel  in  Great  Britain,  provides  for  both  Teacher  and  Student. 
At  Berlin,  Leiden,  Turin,  Christiania,  and  St.  Fetersburgh,  facili- 
ties  are  supplied,  and  a  crop  of  young  scholars  will  grow  up  to 
supply  the  place  of  such  veterans  as  Lepsius,  who  have  been 
enabled  by  the  judicious  patronage  of  their  Sovereigns  to  devote 
a  whole  life  to  their  special  studies. 

In  London,  during  the  last  three  years,  voluntary  classes  have 
been  started.  Competent  teachers  have  thus  far  given  their  gra- 
tuitous services,  and  private  subscriptioDs  have  supplied  the  needful 
expenditure.  Moreover,  class-books  have  been  published.  This  is 
a  considerable  step  in  advance.  The  attendance  of  students  has 
been  satisfactory  and  regular,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  at  this  crisis  there  are 
British  scholars  fit  to  fill  these  chairs ;  there  are  students  willing 
to  learn,  and  there  are  the  means  of  elementary  teaching  in  class- 
books. 

Tour  Commission  is  therefore  solicited  to  make  some  provisions 
for  Chairs  of  Instructors  in  these  languages,  and  to  supplement 
them  by  some  moderate  allowance  for  one  or  more  students.  It  is 
possible  that  a  Foundation  thus  made  would  become  a  nuclens  for 
private  benefaction,  and  that  Scholarships  would  be  founded  in 
honour  of  present  and  future  illustrious  Scholars. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society y  London^  1876. 
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XIV. 
PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN    PHILOLOGY. 

Lr  the  year  1847  the  British  Association  met  at  Oxford:  some 
lemarkable  papers  were  read  on  that  occasion,  but  none  more 
worthy  of  note  and  epoch-making  than  a  contribution  **  On  the 
"  Present  State  and  Recent  Progress  of  Ethnographical  Philology 
"  in  Africa,  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Latham,"  who  is,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
•till  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  Thirty-eight  years  have  passed 
by,  and  a  vast  change  has  come  oyer  Africa.  Every  book,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Latham,  has  now  lost  its  value.  His  Essay,  and  the  con- 
temporary '*  Litteratur  der  Orammatiken  "  of  Dr.  Jiilg,  of  Berlin, 
stand  at  the  head  of  a  boundless  modem  Catalogue,  which  is  added 
to  each  year. 

I  propose  to  substitute  the  words  Geographical  Philology  for 
Etkniographical  Philology,  and  cast  a  net  over  the  whole  of  Aj&ica, 
and  state  briefly,  Region  by  Region,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
now.  Much  remains  still  to  be  done,  but  many  brains  and  hands 
are  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  many  additions 
and  corrections  will  have  to  be  made,  if  thirty-eight  years  hence 
the  subject  is  treated  at  some  future  MeeUng  of  the  British 
Association. 

Honour  to  whom  Honour  is  due.  It  is  not  to  Scientific  Societies, 
or  to  the  agency  of  Scientific  deputations :  it  is  not  to  the  great 
Traveller,  or  mighty  Hunter,  or  adventurous  man  of  Commerce, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful  increase  of  our  knowledge ; 
but  to  the  Christian  Missionaries  of  many  nationalities  and  denomi- 
nations, who  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  their  own  special 
duties  have  added  these  new  treasures  to  Science,  achieving  great 
things,  and  showing  the  way  to  greater.  And  foremost  among 
them,  a  head  taller  than  all  the  rest,  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
David  Livingstone. 

Philology  in  the  mode,  in  which  I  propose  to  treat  it,  is  a  part 
of  Geography.  The  first  branch  of  that  Science  is  no  doubt 
"  Physical,"  and  its  second  *'  Political,"  but  a  third  and  a  fourth 
are  distinctly  marked  out,  *'  Ethnographical "  and  **  Linguistic." 
When  we  have  been  informed  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  a 
Continent,  and  the  Social  Institutions,  which  the  population  in- 
habiting that  Continent  have  adopted,  we  are  led  on  to  inquire  to 
what  Race  of  Mankind  they  belong,  and  what  Language  they  speak. 
The  two  characteristics  are  totally  distinct.     The  West  Africans  of 
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Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  speak  excellent  English,  as  their  only 
language,  and  enjoy  an  English  culture ;  yet  no  two  Races  can 
ethnologically  be  more  diverse  than  the  Negro  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  commence  my  survey  at  the  North-eastern  comer,  where 
Africa  touches  Asia.  The  Semitic  Baces  passed  from  AlsIe  into 
Africa  in  historical  times,  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  instances  of 
an  entire  change  of  Language.  The  old  Egyptian,  and  its  descen- 
dant Koptic,  which  was  a  Hamitic  Language,  gave  way  to  the 
Arabic.  That  language  accompanied  the  wave  of  Mediometan 
conquest  into  Tripolitana,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and 
became  the  language  of  Empire,  Religion,  Commerce,  and  Culture, 
but  by  no  means  trod  out  the  Hamitic  languages,  which  exist  to 
this  day.  Another  branch  of  the  Semitic  Races  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  from  Arabia,  and  the  old  Ethiopic  or  Gfz,  and  the  modem 
Amhdric  and  Tigr^,  superimposed  themselves  upon  the  Hamitic 
languages,  which  still  exist.  A  third  influx  of  Semitic  Races  took 
place  across  the  Red  Sea  in  the  persons  of  the  Nomad  Arabs,  who 
dwell  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  A  fourth  influx  is  from  the  south* 
east  comer  of  Arabia  to  Zanzibar,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
The  Arabs,  and  half-bloods,  carry  the  Arabic  language  everywhere 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  it  is  spoken  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Niger.  Correspondence  was  necessarily  carried  on  in  it  as 
the  only  written  medium,  until  English  and  Portuguese  appeared. 
Travellers  have  reported  that  round  Lake  Tsad  are  hand  fide  Arab 
settlers,  speaking  Arabic,  and  late  reports  tell  us  of  the  settlement 
of  Arabic-speaking  slave-dealers  at  Nyangwe  on  the  Kongo.  The 
Arabic  has  mat<'rially  affected  some  of  the  Languages  of  Africa, 
such  as  the  Eabail,  the  Swahili,  and  the  Eulah,  and  has  given 
birth  to  imperishable  names,  such  as  the  first  two  above  quoted, 
and  the  Kafir.  The  Ethiopic,  Amhdric,  and  Tigr^,  are  fully  illus- 
trated by  Grammatical  works. 

The  Hamites  passed  into  Africa  from  Asia,  probably  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  spread  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ni^er  and  Senegal  Rivers.  The  Egyptians 
must  have  been  last  in  the  procession  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Nile,  and  have  pushed  forward  to  the  West  all  their  predecessors. 
The  affinity  of  the  Hamitic  to  the  Semitic  Languages  is  brought 
out  by  a  consideration  of  the  essential  particulars,  in  which  they, 
resembling  each  other,  differ  from  all  the  other  languages  of  Africa. 
Although  the  Hamitic  languages  of  Egypt,  Tripolitana,  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  have  perished,  distinct  forms  of  the  same  family 
are  spoken  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco  and  the  Great  Sahdra,  as 
far  South  as  the  banks  of  the  River  Senegal.  This  group  of  lan- 
guages existed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Phoenician 
Colony  of  Carthage,  but  it  has  outlived  the  Phoenician  language 
of  that  Colony,  and  the  Latin  language  of  the  Roman  domination. 
A  second  influx  of  Hamitic  languages  must  have  taken  place  across 
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^e  Red  Sea  into  Abyssinia,  there  also  preceding  the  Semitic. 
SeT^ial  varieties  of  Kamitio  languages  are  found  in  existeuce 
q>oken  by  tribes  in  a  very  low  state  of  culture.  All  these  lan- 
guages, both  in  Algeria  and  Abyssinia,  have  been  studied,  and 
leparate  Grammatical  works  publisbed.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  whole  Group,  which  for  convenience  is  divided  into  three 
Sub-Groupe,  the  Egyptian,  the  Libyan,  and  the  Ethiopic,  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

Some  authorities,  having  disposed  of  the  two  alien  Languages, 
of  the  Semites  and  Hamites,  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  Group  of  pure  Negro  Languages,  which  no  doubt 
are  to  a  great  extent  conterminous  with  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic. 
Other  authorities  would  interpose  a  third  Group,  broken  up  into 
separate  enclaves,  which  is  called  the  Nuba-Fulah,  from  the  two 
leading  languages.  Our  information  is  obviously  imperfect,  both 
from  a  Geographical  and  Philological  point  of  view,  and.  whatever 
classification  is  now  made  is  only  provisional.  In  dealing  with 
a  subject  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  any  proposal  for  subdivision  may 
for  convenience  be  accepted.  The  Nuba  occupy  the  Nile  Valley 
from  the  first  Cataract  to  Dongola ;  other  tribes  in  the  imperfectly 
known  country  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  such  as  the  Nyam-Nyam 
Cannibals,  and  the  Monbutto,  on  the  mysterious  watershed  of  the 
Nile,  the  Kongo,  and  the  Shari  Rivers,  and  the  Masai  and 
Ewafi  more  to  the  East,  pushing  South  of  the  Equator  into  the 
Bantu  Region,  are  provisionally  added  from  alleged,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently proved,  Grammatical  affinities  to  each  other,  and  divergences 
from  the  conterminous  Negro  and  Bantu  forms  of  speech.  Far  to 
the  West  is  the  Fulah  Language,  spoken  by  a  superior  and  con- 
quering race,  who  have  adopted  the  Mahometan  Religion,  and 
estiiblished  several  independent  kinjjdoms  in  Central  Equatorial 
Africa,  North  of  the  Equator,  reducing  the  Negro  races  to 
subjection.  As  Arabic  is  the  Language  of  Reli^on  in  those 
Regions,  so  Fulah  is  the  Language  of  Empire.  The  Nuba  and 
Fulah  Languages  have  been  studied  by  competent  scholars,  and 
some  progress  made  as  regards  the  others. 

The  Region  of  the  pure  Negro,  as  distinguished  from  the  above- 
noticed  three  subdivisions  on  the  North,  and  from  the  great  Bantu 
Family,  and  the  unimportant  Hottentot  to  the  South,  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile,  from  the  River  Senegal  round  the 
great  Western  bend  of  Africa  to  the  Kamerun  Mountains,  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra.  The  population  is  estimated  at  two  hundred 
Millions,  and  the  distinct  languages  spoken  by  them  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  addition  to  forty-nine  dialects. 
Some  of  these  languages  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as 
the  VVolof,  the  Mande,  the  Susu,  the  Mende,  the  Bullom,  the  Kru, 
the  Grebo,  the  Ashanti,  the  Akra,  the  Ewe,  and  the  Yariba,  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Grain  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave 
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Coast.  Behind  these  littoral  languages,  which  have  been  well 
studied,  and  in  which  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been 
translated,  is  a  large  number  of  languages  less  well  known,  bat  of 
whose  existence  there  is  no  doubt.  This  makes  up  the  Atlantic 
Sub-Group  of  the  Negro  Group.  To  the  South  extends  the  Niger 
Sub-Group,  spreading  up  the  bed  of  that  great  Biver-waj,  com- 
prising many  important  languages,  spoken  by  millions,  such  as  the 
Idzo,  Ibo,  Igara,  Tgbira,  Nupe,  and  Efik,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 
In  the  study  of  these  languages  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  pure  Negro  Scholars,  who  have  evidenced  great 
linguistic  powers,  entirely  sweeping  away  the  old  notion,  that 
Negroes  had  no  power  of  logical  discrimination. 

Passing  into  the  interior  of  Negro- land,  we  come  upon  the 
Central  Sub-Group,  the  linguistic  varieties  of  which  have  been 
evidenced  by  the  Vocabularies  collected  by  the  travellers  Barth  and 
Nachtigall.  In  the  midst  of  several  unimportant  languages,  some 
grand  Vernaculars  are  conspicuous  :  the  Hausa,  which  is  the  great 
commercial  language  and  lingua  franca  of  the  Kegions  North  of 
the  Equator,  as  the  Swahfli  is  to  the  South  :  the  Surhai,  which  is 
the  language  of  Timbaktu  on  the  Quarrah  branch  of  the  Niger : 
the  Eanuri,  which  is  the  language  of  the  Central  Kingdom  of 
Bomu  round  Lake  Tsad,  and  the  Tibbu,  spoken  by  tribes,  who 
occupy  the  Western  portions  of  the  Great  Sahara,  South  of  Tripoli 
and  Eezzan  :  by  some  this  last  has  been  classed  as  a  Hamitic  Lan« 
guage,  but  the  best  authorities  class  it  with  the  Negro  Gbt)up. 
The  Hausa  and  Eanuri  have  been  fully  illustrated  by  Grammatical 
works.  Proceeding  further  West  we  come  on  the  Nile  Sab-Gbt)np, 
occupying  the  vast  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  right  up  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Hamitic  Group,  and  conterminous  with  the  Bantu 
Family  Eield  at  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  this  Group  are  the  im« 
portant  languages  of  the  Dinka  and  the  Ban.  A  great  many  of 
the  Negro  languages  in  each  of  the  Sub- Groups  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  competent  European  Scholars,  and  Grammars  are  avail- 
able :  a  great  many  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  made,  and 
many  more  are  in  progress.  Comprehensive  Vocabularies  are  in  the 
Press,  and  in  one  or  two  a  large  literature.  Educational  and  Re- 
ligious, is  springing  up  from  the  local  Presses,  which  are  at  work. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  phrase  *'  Group  "  is  only  a  con- 
venient Geographical  expression  for  collecting  together  languages, 
which  have  no  proved  affinity  te  each  other.  A.  great  many  theories 
have  been  started  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  mass  of  languages, 
so  totally  diverse  from  each  other,  but  nothing  satisfactory  or  con- 
clusive has  been  arrived  at.  The  Negro  is  depicted  on  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  earliest  Palaces  of  the  old  Egyptian  Kings,  and  nothing 
of  a  literary  character  exists  in  any  of  them,  before  they  felt  the 
influence  of  the  contact  of  Arabic,  or  one  of  the  European  languages. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  grammatical  feature  of  Gender 
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is  totally  absent.  A  comparative  Grammar  is  much  to  be  desired, 
and  ample  material  is  available,  and  is  being  added  to  daily :  but 
few  care,  or  are  able,  to  master  more  than  three  or  four  of  these 
multiform  varieties  of  speech :  this  problem  is  reserved  for  the  next 
generation. 

Sonth  of  the  Equator  right  to  the  extremity  of  Africa  is  the 
Begion  of  the  Bantu  Family  of  Languages,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  enclaves  occupied  by  the  Hottentot- Bushman  Group.  Over 
this  vast  Begion  one  uniform  and  identical  system  of  languages 
prevails,  resembling  not  only  in  Grammatical  Method,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Word-Store.  No  one  Scholar  knows  more  than 
a  limited  number  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  languages 
and  fifty-five  dialects  of  this  Family,  for  Family  it  is  in  as  strict  a 
seme  as  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  Families.  Some  of  these 
are  magnificeut  and  lordly  vernaculars,  spoken  by  Millions,  who 
delight  in  public  orations.  The  Swahili,  the  Zulu,  the  Suto,  the 
Berero,  the  Bunda,  the  Kongo,  the  Pongw6,  and  the  Dualla,  are 
described  by  those,  who  know  them,  as  vehicles  of  speech  un- 
paralleled in  melody,  and  comprehensiveness,  able  by  their  gram- 
matical method  to  express  every  shade  of  thought,  and  out  of  the 
wealth  of  their  word-stores  sufficient  to  convey  every  idea,  however 
abstruse,  without  demanding  loan-words  from  more  cultivated 
languages.  The  Scriptures  in  their  entirety  have  been  translated 
in  many  of  these  languages.  Behind  the  first  row  of  well-known 
and  literary  languages  comes  a  second,  and  much  more  numerous, 
row  of  languages,  which  are  in  the  course  of  development,  grammars 
being  compiled,  vocabularies  collected,  and  translations  commencing ; 
behind  these  is  a  still  larger  row  of  distinct,  but  as  yet  unstudied, 
languages,  spoken  by  millions,  who  are  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  European.  Each  traveller  in  his  journey  brings  news  of 
new  languages ;  only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  them  discovered  the 
course  of  a  new  River,  and  revealed  the  existence  of  several  lan- 
guages totally  unintelligible  to  his  people  ;  these  I  have  had  to  add 
to  my  lists :  and  behind  this  row  of  languages,  of  which  we  only 
know  that  they  exist,  is  another  row  of  languages,  of  the  existence 
and  name  of  which  tidings  have  not  reached  us  yet,  but  which  will 
be  introduced  to  us  shortly,  when  the  blank  spots  in  the  Heart  of 
Africa  are  filled  up  by  the  Traveller  and  the  Missionary.  I  com- 
mend this  to  the  Scholars  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Quite  at  the  South  are  the  Hottentot  enclaves,  but  the  language 
of  that  tribe  appears  to  be  doomed,  to  be  superseded  by  a  bastard 
Dialect  of  the  Dutch  language.  The  language  of  the  Khoikhoi  is 
thoroughly  known,  and  the  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Nama 
Dialect,  but  the  printing  has  been  arrested  by  the  news  that  the 
language  is  in  the  throe  of  expiring,  and  that  the  younger  members 
of  the  tribe  prefer  Dutch.  As  to  the  languages  of  the  Bushmen  or 
San,  and  the  other  Nomad  tribes  scattered  here  and  there,  as  helots 
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in  the  midst  of  the  Bdntu  population,  their  doom  is  at  hand :  if 
their  language  is  studied,  it  is  only  as  a  linguistic  curiosity,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  will  disappear. 

A  consideration  of  what  is  written  above  will  show  how  vast  has 
been  the  progress  since  Dr.  Latham  read  his  paper  at  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  this  Association;  there  has  been  an  advance  both  in 
material  and  method :  he  alludes  to  some  unplaced  languages,  that 
is  to  say,  he  had  Vocabularies  collected  from  the  mouths  of  slaves, 
but  could  not  indicate  where  they  were  spoken.  All  such  doubts 
have  passed  away.  No  language  is  now  admitted  on  the  list,  unless 
the  drawer  of  the  Language-Map  can,  upon  independent  grounds, 
give  it  a  location,  and  unless  the  compiler  of  the  list  can  produce 
certain  evidence  that  it  exists.  Mauy  of  the  names  enterod  may 
upon  closer  investigation  prove  to  be  only  dialects,  or  perhaps  so 
slightly  differentiated  as  to  be  identical,  though  bearing  different 
names ;  many  will  be  trodden  out  by  the  influence  of  more  powerful 
Vernaculars,  and  this  process  of  extinction  is  always  going  on. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  individuals,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  progress.  No  Government  has  taken  any  trouble,  or  spent  any 
money  on  the  subject,  nor  can  I  lay  my  hands  on  any  book  published 
at  State  expense,  except  two  most  important  volumes  of  Dr. 
Bleek,  the  Librarian  of  the  Grey  Library  of  Cape  Town,  and  the 
Grammars  of  two  Hamitic  languages  published  by  the  French 
Government  of  Algeria.  The  whole  work  has  been  done  by 
Missionary  Associations,  or  private  travellers.  Among  Frenchmen, 
Hanoteau,  Faidherbo,  Duveyrier,  Lamoise,  Kobes,  D'Abbadie,  Du 
Berre,  Mabille,  Arbousset,  Halevy.  Among  subjects  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  F.  Newman,  Norris,  Baikie,  8.  Crowther,  Wakefield, 
New,  Henry  Johnson,  Goldie,  Hunter,  Moffatt,  B,oberts,  Davies, 
Livingstone,  Steere,  Bentley,  Saker,  Beke,  Baikie,  Last,  Hether- 
wick,  Wilson,  Mackay,  Laws.  Among  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  J.  C.  Wilson,  Grout,  Payne,  H.  Stanley,  Mackey.  Among 
Germans,  Fred.  Miiller,  Lepsius,  Bleek,  Koelle,  Schdn,  Nylander, 
Schlenker,  Isenberg,  Hinderer,  Eolbe,  Krapf,  Hebman,  Auer, 
Schlegel,  Christaller,  Zimmermann,  Barth,  Nachtigall,  Schweinfurth, 
Beinisch,  Munzinger,  Dillmann,  Mitterrutzner,  Hahn,  Steinthal. 
Among  Italians,  Beltrame,  Sapeto,  Mamo.  Among  Swedes, 
Almqvist,  Englund.  Among  Norwegians,  Schroder.  Among 
Swiss,  Heli  Chatelain,  Berthoud.  Among  Spaniards,  Zabdla. 
Among  Portuguese,  Dias,  Cannecattim,  Brusciottus,  Cavalheros. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  at  the  period  when  Dr. 
Latham  wrote,  much,  in  fact  nearly  all,  of  our  information  was 
collected  from  the  mouths  of  slaves  at  Cairo,  or  Sierra  Leone,  or  in 
the  West  India  Islands :  now  these  men  had  long  left  their  native 
country,  and  had  sojourned  long  periods  in  intervening  countries, 
acquiring  a  new  language  on  their  road  to  the  Sea  Coast;  their 
memories  were  not  trustworthy,  and  their  ideas  of  the  Geographical 
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position  of  their  country  most  hazy.  Another  portion  of  the 
information  was  collected  by  travellers,  who  had  no  particular  gifts 
for  Philology,  and  who  merely  passed  through  the  country.  How 
different  is  the  position  of  the  Missionary,  himself  a  qualified  man, 
and  settled  for  a  long  period  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  living  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  them !  '  Besides,  the  infor- 
mation collected  from  slaves,  and  travellers,  was  of  a  transitory 
character,  and  there  were  no  means  of  testing  its  accuracy.  The 
work  of  the  Missionary  is  that  of  a  permanent  resident,  and  his 
colleagues  and  successors  in  his  School  and  Chapel  soon  discover 
any  flaws  in  his  Vocabularies,  Grammars,  and  Translations.  In 
another  quarter  of  a  Century  the  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of 
Africa  will  be  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  Asia  at  the  present 
moment. 

A  prolong^  study  of  many  years,  and  the  sympathy  and 
collaboration  of  men  in  every  part  of  Africa,  without  reference  to 
their  nationality,  have  enabled  me  to  throw  together  in  one  treatise 
all  that  is  known  of  African  Languages  at  the  present  epoch 
("Modem  Languages  of  Africa,"  Triibner,  1883).  I  stand  at 
the  bar,  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  next 
generation,  who  will  stand,  as  it  were,  on  our  shoulders,  availing 
themselves  of  our  knowledge,  and,  I  hope,  pardoning  our  errors, 
on  account  of  our  good  intentions. 

Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  1885. 
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XV. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  SCHOLARS,  WHO  HAVE  CON- 
TRIBUTED TO  THE  EXTENSION  OP  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LANGUAGES  OF 
AFRICA. 

Ik  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatio  Society  for  1879  I  was 
permitted  to  insert  a  notice  of  the  scholars,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  British  India 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  its  being 
read  at  one  of  the  Society's  meetings,  considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  subject.  I  venture  now  to  intrude  with  a  kindred 
notice  about  those  scholars,  who  have  devoted  their  talents,  and 
in  many  cases  their  lives,  to  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the 
Languages  of  Africa. 

To  the  Botanist  the  wild  flower  is  of  greater  interest  than  the 
more  beautiful  development  which  is  the  result  of  culture.  So  to 
the  Linguist,  the  unwritten  forms  of  speech,  caught  alive  as  it  were 
from  the  lips  of  uneducated  savages,  who  are  totally  unaware  of 
the  wondeif  ul  organism,  which  they  are  handling,  supply  deeper 
lessons  than  can  be  found  in  those  languages,  whose  spontaneous 
development  has  been  restricted  by  becoming  the  vehicle  of  a 
written  literature.  The  continent  of  Africa,  year  by  year,  supplies 
new  and  wondrous  forms,  the  examination  of  which  will  upset 
many  favourite  theories,  based  upon  the  very  limited  phenomena 
supplied  by  the  Arian  and  Semitic  families.  I  have  lately  pub- 
lished an  account  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  Modem 
Languages  of  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  Language-Map,  specially 
prepared  fi'om  the  latest  data,  and  a  Bibliographical  Appendix 
showing  where  the  language  is  spoken  with  reference  to  the 
Language-Map,  to  what  group  or  family  it  may  provisionally 
be  assigned,  and  in  what  separate  work,  serial,  or  general  treatise, 
information  may  at  once  be  obtained,  which  will  enable  an  in- 
quirer to  know  what  his  predecessors  have  done,  and  start  off 
rejoicing  upon  a  course  of  further  investigation.  This  generation 
will  pass  away  long  before  we  are  in  possession  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Languages  of  Africa. 
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My  present  object  is  to  pass  lightly  over  the  whole  subject,  and 
to  record  with  a  loving  hand  names,  which  ought  to  be  more 
known  and  honoured.  It  is  very  well  for  a  University  Professor 
to  sit  in  his  arm-chair,  and  talk  wisely  about  many  languages,  not 
one  of  which  he  has  ever  heard  pronounced.  The  individuals, 
whose  names  I  propose  to  record,  have  undergone  perils  and 
discomforts,  and  in  many  cases  sacrificed  their  lives,  in  the  attain- 
ment at  first  hand  of  the  knowledge,  which  they  have  communicated 
to  the  learned  world.  The  feeling  of  astonishment,  which  wel- 
comed the  earlier  revelations  of  unknown  tongues,  may  have 
passed  away,  because  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  conviction  of  the 
boundless  stores  of  language- variety,  which  exists,  and  has  existed 
for  countless  ages,  indicating  how  utterly  hopeless  and  visionary 
is  the  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  Language,  and  how  unfounded 
is  the  favourite  theory  of  a  language  altering  that  organic  structure, 
the  germs  of  which  were,  as  it  were,  bom  with  it.  And  two  or 
three  great  Scholars  have  already  been  led  by  a  consideration  of 
the  revealed  phenomena  to  question  the  axiom  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  existence  of  a  Mixed  Language,  and  to  propound  a  new 
system  of  Classification  based  on  the  existence,  or  non-existence, 
it  Gender. 

There  are  four  classes  of  contributors  to  our  knowledge. 

L  In  the  first  order  as  regards  time,  and  in  the  lowest  order  as 
regards  value,  are  those  travellers,  often  unscientific,  and  always 
untrained,  who  have  recorded  vocabularies.  We  gratefully  ac- 
cepted half  a  century  ago  such  crumbs  of  knowledge,  and  in  many 
cases  a  language  is  still  only  represented  by  such  a  vocabulary ;  but 
care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  to  modem  explorers  the  particular 
classes  of  words,  which  should  be  selected,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
uniformly  expressing  the  sounds.  Many  books  of  vocabularies  and 
short  sentences,  prepared  in  this  way,  are  of  the  highest  value. 

II.  In  the  second  order  come  those,  who  undertake  to  write 
a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  or  a  grammatical  note  on  one  or  more 
languages;  such  are  not  always  trained  scholars,  and  many  have 
not  the  genius  for  that  particular  work.  Others  have  come  to  the 
work  with  excellent  training ;  or  have  found  themselves  possessed 
intuitively  of  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  real  elements  of  the 
particular  organism.  We  have  two  or  three  scores  of  such  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  some  of  the  highest  merit,  others  which 
make  the  path  ready  for  a  skilled  grammarian  to  follow.  In  all 
ca«es  the  work  is  honest,  and  done  upon  the  spot,  to  be  used  at 
once  in  schools,  and  by  fellow-labourers,  who  will  immediately 
bring  the  work  to  the  test.  This  is  a  formidable  check  on  any 
imposture,  which  might  have  passed  current  in  Europe  undetected, 
when  the  grammatical  treatise  is  written  to  pass  under  the  eyes  of 
those  only,  who  are  even  more  ignorant  than  the  compiler. 

III.  In  the  third  order  come  two  or  three  great  scholars,  masters 
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of  the  principles  of  Comparatiye  Philology,  under  whose  eyes 
these  grammars  and  diotionaries,  as  well  as  the  less  valuable 
vocabularies,  pass.  Here  begins  the  process  of  inter-comparison 
of  forms  and  methods,  as  well  as  of  words,  and  the  isolated  work  of 
many  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  classification. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  order  come  the  popularizers,  or  dishers  up,  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others  in  a  palateable  form  suited  to  the 
tasto  of  an  unlearned  public.  In  the  form  of  Lectures  and  Essays 
the  raw  materials  of  hard-working  and  unknown  scholars  are  boiled 
down  and  served  out,  and  pass  current  as  the  result  of  original 
inquiry,  instead  of  being  mere  assimilations  of  the  work  of  others. 
This  renders  necessary  an  occasional  reminder  of  the  names  of  such 
original  inquirers,  which  I  now  propose  to  make. 

My  attention  has  been  more  particularly  ccdled  to  this  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  my  Sketch  of  the  Modem 
Languages  of  Africa.  Such  a  book  could  not  have  been  compiled 
thirty  years  ago,  simply  because  the  material  had  not  been  worked 
out  by  many  scores  of  workmen,  acting  without  any  communication 
with  each  other.  I  drew  attention  to  the  amount  of  good  work 
done  by  Continental  scholars,  and  recorded  their  names,  in  the 
African  Section  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin  last  September, 
remarking  how  little  would  have  been  known,  had  not  Oerman 
industry  and  acumen  been  available,  to  carry  out  the  work  com- 
menced by  English  energy  and  resources. 

English,  French,  German,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  African  negroes,  have  contributed  to  this  great  work.  Some 
have  been  servants  of  the  English  or  French  Colonial  Governments, 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  been  Christian  Missionaries,  for 
no  other  earthly  consideration  could  have  induced  men  to  live 
among  the  people,  and  acquire  their  language,  but  the  highest 
motives  of  Christian  Benevolence.  Whenever  in  the  detail  of 
work  done  the  word  ^'text"  appears,  it  means  a  translation  of 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  these  dead  men. 
Many  have  visited  Africa  for  the  purposes  of  general  Science,  or 
explory,  and  have  made  contributions  to  knowledge,  more  or  less 
perfect,  but  such  have  rarely  attained  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  language  themselves,  still  less  have  they  been  able  to  prepare 
scientific  treatises.  Lepsius,  Almqvist,  Munzinger,  Beinisch,  and 
Fred.  Miiller,  are  splendid  exceptions.  The  Dutch,  in  spite  of 
their  long  settlement  in  South  Africa,  have  not  contributed  one 
line  to  Linguistic  Science,  yet  their  language,  in  a  debased  form, 
is  treading  out  some  of  the  primeval  vehicles  of  speech  of  the 
indigenous  inhabitants. 

Of  the  one  ancient  language  of  Africa,  which  has  died  leaving  no 
lineal  living  descendant,  the  old  Egyptian  and  Coptic,  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  a  paper  like  this  to  attempt  a  proper  notice,  and  yet 
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it  voald  be  incomplete  not  to  mention,  that  it  is  designedly  omitted. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  modem  Arabic,  which,  with  more  or 
lew  purity,  is  spoken  over  such  wide  regions  in  Africa.  Its  elder 
Bster,  the  dead  Phoenician,  represented  in  Africa  by  numerous 
Inscriptions,  is  also  passed  over.  English,  French,  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish,  are  sometimes  an  additional,  sometimes  the  sole, 
vehicle  of  speech  of  large  native  communities,  but  require  no  notice 
here.  Our  remarks  are  restricted  to  the  work  done  in  indigenous 
modem  Yemaculars ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  slight  appreciation 
hitherto  extended  to  this  work,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  two 
celebrated  series  of  Lectures  on  Language,  and  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage in  its  widest  sense,  by  a  learned  German  and  American 
Professor,  a  few  lines  were  twenty  years  ago  deemed  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  marvellous  phenomena  of  African  languages,  and  the 
praiseworthy  labours  of  African  scholars. 

It  may  be  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  divide  Africa  north 
of  the  Equator  into  two  regions,  stretching  one  north  of  the  other 
east  to  west  nearly  across  the  continent ;  the  territory  south  of  the 
Equator  forms  a  third  region ;  and  in  each  region  there  are  two 
entirely  distinct  groups  of  language,  making  six  in  all  for  the 
whole  of  Africa. 

The  most  northerly  region  comprises  the  Semitic  and  Hamitio 
Families.  In  the  Ethiopic  subdivision  of  the  Semitic  we  must 
note  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Ludolf,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1698  A.D.  ;  Dillmann's  grammar  and  dictionary,  dated  1857-62, 
of  the  old  Ethiopic  or  Giz  ;  Praetorius's  grammar  ;  Massaia's  gram- 
mar; Isonburgh's  grammar  of  the  Amharic.  Abbadie  and  Isen- 
bargh  have  contributed  dictionaries :  there  is  an  old  version  of  tlie 
Bible.  There  exist  also  learned  contributions  by  Beke,  Munzinpjer, 
Gesenius,  Renan,  Sapeto,  Schrader,  and  Krapf.  Of  the  sister- 
language,  the  Tigre,  we  have  a  grammar  by  Praetorius,  vocabu- 
laries by  Beurmann  and  Munzinger,  and  a  text.  Of  the  less  well- 
known  Harari  we  have  grammatical  notes  by  F.  Miiller,  Mallet, 
Burton,  and  Pnctorius. 

Passing  to  the  Hamitic  Family,  and  the  Libyan  Branch,  we  come 
in  contact  with  the  work  of  the  French  scholars,  to  whom  the  con- 
quest of  Algeria  gave  great  opportunities.  The  Berber  language 
is  the  representative  of  the  old  Mauritanian  and  Nuraidian  in  its 
numerous  dialects.  To  Du  Ponceau,  Faidherbe,  Halevy,  Venture 
de  Paradis,  F.  W.  Newman,  W.  Hodgson,  De  Slane,  and  Delaporte, 
we  are  indebted  for  grammars,  vocabularies,  and  grammatical  notes. 
The  well-known  language  of  the  Kabail,  with  its  dialects  of 
Showiah  and  Zouave,  is  illustrated  by  the  grammar  of  Hanoteau, 
the  dictionary  of  Brosselard  and  Jaubert  ;  also  of  Creusat,  and  the 
grammatical  notes  of  F.  Newman,  Sierakowsky,  and  W.  Hodgson, 
and  a  text.  Of  the  language  of  the  Tuwarik  Noraatls,  the  Tamashek, 
we  have  grammars  by  Hanoteau  and  Freeman  Stanhope.     Of  the 
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language  of  Morocco,  the  Shilha,  we  have  grammatical  noteSp 
Tocabularies,  and  texts  by  some  of  the  above-mentioned  acbolan, 
as  well  as  by  Ball,  Jackson,  and  Basset.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  supplies  a  text  of  the  Kabail,  and  of  the  Riff  Dialect 
of  the  Shilha.  Of  the  Zen^ga  dialect,  south  of  the  Sahara,  on  the 
Senegal  frontier,  we  have  a  grammatical  note  by  Faidherbe.  Far 
away  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  the  kindred  langoage 
of  Siwah,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  is  revealed  to  ns  by  Mioiitoli. 

On  turning  to  the  Ethiopia  Branch  of  the  Hamitic  Family,  I  can 
point  with  satisfaction  to  a  grammar  of  the  Somali  language  bj 
Hunter,  a  great  advance  upon  the  grammatical  note  by  Bigby. 
Of  the  Galla  language  Tutschek  has  published  a  grammar  and 
dictionary,  and  another  is  attributed  to  Massaia;  Lottner,  Krapf, 
Schmidt,  and  F.  Newman  have  also  contributed  voGabularies  or 
grammatical  notes :  there  exist  also  texts  of  two  dialects.  Of  the 
Beja-Bishari  language,  this  year  has  produced  a  most  complete 
grammar  by  Almqvist,  of  TJpsala,  supplementing  the  grammatical 
notes  by  Lepsius,  Munzingcr,  Fred.  Miiller,  and  Hal^vy,  and  the 
vocubularies  collected  by  Seetzen  and  other  travellers.  Of  the  Bogos 
Beinisch  has  published  a  grammatical  note  and  a  text,  a  grammar, 
and  a  translation  of  a  gospel.  Of  the  Dankali,  Keinisch  supplies 
a  grammar  and  a  collection  of  texts ;  Isenburgh,  many  years  ago, 
published  a  vocabulary.  Of  the  Agau,  Waldmeier  has  published 
a  vocabulary,  and  Halevy  a  grammatical  note.  The  Falasba-Kara, 
spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Abyssinia,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Agau,  and  is 
represented  by  a  grammatical  note  by  Halevy,  and  a  text.  Of  the 
Barea  language  Keinisch  has  published  a  grammar.  Reinisch  has 
also  published  a  grammatical  note  of  the  Saho,  Irob  Saho,  and 
Kunama  languages  in  the  German  language ;  and  Englund,  a 
Swedish  Missionary,  has  published  one  of  the  last-named  in  the 
Swedish  language.  Erapf,  Munzinger,  Halevy,  Abbadie  and  Bcke, 
have  also  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  other  less  well- 
known  languages,  or  dialects  of  languages,  of  this  group,  towards 
which  a  great  deal  more  labour  must  be  devoted. 

The  second,  or  central  region  of  Africa,  is  occupied  by  two  groups 
of  languages,  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  only  associated 
for  geographical  convenience  :  the  Nuba-Fulah  and  the  Negro. 

In  the  Nuba-Fulah  there  are  two  well-defined  subgroups,  the 
Nubian  and  the  Fulah.  In  the  Nubian  subgroup  Lepsius  has 
illustrated  the  Nubian  or  Barabra  language  with  his  grammar,  a 
vocabulary,  a  text,  and  a  disquisition  on  the  languages  of  Africa 
generally.  Keinisch  has  also  published  a  grammar.  Nerucci,  an 
itiilian,  has  publishtKl  a  dictionary  by  a  Koman  Catholic  missionary 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  in  manuscript.  In  the  case  of 
an  unwritten  language,  such  peeps  at  the  word-store  used  two 
centuries  ago  are  most  valuable,  as  marking;  the  degree  of  fluctua* 
tion  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  daily  life.    Brugsch  Bey  has  carried 
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&e  laiig:aage  back,  and  worked  oat  a  comparison  with  the  old 
Egyptian.  Of  the  Tumdle,  one  of  the  languages  of  Kordofan, 
Tataehek  has  supplied  a  grammatical  note.  Of  the  Masai,  Erhardt 
has  contribated  a  vocabulary,  and  Krapf  has  done  the  same  for  the 
Kwafi.  To  Schweinf urth  we  are  indebted  for  our  scant  knowledge 
fli  the  Honbutto,  Nyam-Nyam,  Kredi,  Golo ;  and  Petherick,  Wilson, 
Long,  Marno,  and  Ruppell  have  contributed  to  the  still  fainter 
idea  that  we  can  form  of  other  languages  indistinctly  heard  of.  Of 
the  Shangalla  we  know  more  from  the  writings  of  the  Italian 
Beltdune,  Beke,  Marno,  and  Kalevy. 

In  the  Fnlah  subgroup  Reichhardt  and  Eaidherbe  have  supplied 
grammars  of  the  only  language,  of  which  there  are  several  marked 
dialects. 

The  Negro  group,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  scores  of 
kngnages,  perhaps  hundreds,  thrown  together  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience  of  treatment,  all  other  attempts  at  classifi* 
eation  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  being  hopeless.  This  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  geographical  subgroups : 

I.  Western  Negrolaod  along  the  Atlantic  shore,  viz.  Senegambia 
and  the  Guinea  Coast. 

II.  Central  Negroland,  viz.  the  Basin  of  the  I^igcr  and  Lake 
Tchad. 

III.  Upper  basin  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  first  subgroup,  under  the  influence  of  missionary  zeal, 
many  scholars  have  contributed  works  of  solid  value. 


Mandingo Macbriar  . 

Serawale Faidherbe 

Yei Koelle      . 

„ Norris 

Susu Duport     . 

Mende Schon 

Wolof Kobez  .     . 

Serere La  Moise  . 

Bullom Nylander . 

Temne Schlenker 

Sherbro-BuUom  .     .     .  Schon .     . 
Surhai  (or  Timbaktu)    .  Earth  .     . 

Kru XJsera  y  Alancon 

Grebo Wilson 

,, Payne  . 

Basa Crocker 

Ewe Schlegel 

Yariba Crowther 

Wood  . 


jf 


Ashanti Christaller 


grammar,  text. 
(French)     grammatical 

note, 
grammar, 
grammatical  note, 
do.  do. 

grammar. 
(French)  grammar. 

(do.)  do. 

grammar,  text, 
do.        text, 
vocabulary  and  text, 
grammatical  note. 
(Spanish)  grammar, 
grammatical  note,  text, 
grammar. 

do. 
(German)  grammar,  text, 
grammar,  text. 

do. 

do.        dictionary,  and 
text. 
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Akra  or  Ga    •     .     .     .  Zimmermann     .  grammar,  text. 

Affetu Miiller     .     .     .  (German)   grammatical 

note,  text. 
Fanti ... 

Yocabularies  exist  of  other  languages. 

In  the  second  subgroup,  we  are  indebted  to  scholars,  who  either 
are  themselves  natives,  or  have  gleaned  their  knowledge  from. 
natives,  or  have  made  use  of  materials  collected  by  others,  or  to 
great  travellers,  who  have  found  time  in  the  midst  of  their  great 
entcrprizcs  to  increase  our  knowledge. 

Ibo Schon  .     .     . 

Crowther  .     . 


»» 


Efik Goldie . 


grammar, 
vocabulary,  text, 
grammar,  dictionary,  and 

text, 
grammar,  text, 
text, 
text, 
text. 


Nupe Crowther .  . 

Igdra .  . 

Tghira .  . 

Idzo .  . 

S.  Crowther,  in  his  Diaries  of  Voyages  up  the  Niger,  has  given 
us  vocabularies  and  grammatical  notes  of  a  dozen  additional 
languages,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the 
illustration  of  which  will  be  the  work  of  the  next  generation. 
Passing  on  to  Lake  Tchad,  we  have 


FTausa  .     . 

. 

. 

Schon .     .     . 

.     .  grammar. 

dictionary,  text. 

Kanuri  or 

Bomu 

Koelle     .     , 

.     .  grammar. 

M 

Norris      .     . 

.     .  grammatical  note. 

Eaghirmi  . 

. 

Kachtigall    . 

.     .  (German) 

do. 

Tibbu  .     . 

. 

Nachtigall 

.     .     .      (do.) 

do. 

>>       •     • 

. 

Barth . 

do. 

Budduma  . 

. 

Nachtigall 

.     .     .  (Gennan) 

do. 

)> 

. 

Barth .     .     . 

do. 

Logone 

. 

Barth .     . 

do. 

\Vandala  . 

. 

Barth .     .     , 

do. 

Maba  .     . 

t     . 

Barth .     .     . 

do. 

Sara     .     , 

1     . 

Nachtigall    < 

,     .     .  (Gennan) 

do. 

Badi  Baelc 

{     . 

Nachtigall    . 

.     .     .      (do.) 

do. 

Kuka  Lisi 

• 

Nachtigall 

,     .     .       (do.) 

do. 

In  the  t 

bird  subgroup  wo  kno 

w  little. 

Dinka  .     . 

>     . 

Mitterreutzn 

er.    .  (German) 

grammar. 

ti 

•     . 

Beltrame .     , 

,     .     .  (Italian) 

do. 

>> 

»     . 

Schweinfurtl 

1   .    .  (German)  grammatical  note. 

Shilluk     , 

)     . 

Schweinfurt] 

i    .     .      (do.) 

*  do. 

Bari     . 

. 

Mitterreutzn 

er .    .      (do.) 
.     .     .      (do.) 

grammar. 

♦>        • 

•          a 

F.  MiiUer 

do. 

Bongo  . 

■          . 

Schweinfurt] 

\i    .    .      (do.) 

grammatical  note. 

Kavirondo 

. 

AVakefield 

>    .    . 

vocabolaiy. 
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Other  first-hand  investigators,  Long,  Mamo,  Von  Heughlin,  and 
Enppelly  have  contributed  to  our  scant  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  this  region. 

The  long  roll-call  of  names  may  to  some  minds  suggest  no 
thoughts,  but  to  me  it  suggests  many.  Many  of  the  gallant  soldiers 
of  Science  fell  in  the  conflict  with  the  pestilential  climate ;  more 
than  one  painfully  collected  store  of  linguistic  knowledge  has 
perished  utterly  in  the  burning  of  a  camp,  the  sinking  of  a  boat, 
the  loss  of  a  trunk  or  box.  Many  of  these  languages  have  been 
spoken  by  generations  of  men  for  centuries,  but  until  the  present 
eentury  they  have  left  as  little  trace  as  the  humming  of  the  insects, 
and  the  chirping  of  the  birds.  If  we  are  to  believe  credible 
evidence,  languages  have  died  out,  or  been  crowded  out,  and  new 
languages,  new  dialects,  have  come  into  existence.  Some  of  these 
wild  languages  evidence  a  most  intricate  and  elaborate  organism, 
which,  if  they  prove  nothing  else,  at  least  point  to  the  existence 
in  the  brains  of  the  speaker  of  a  logical  power  of  reasoning.  In 
some  idioms,  spoken  by  apparently  similar  people,  and  in  fact  in 
cases  of  bilingual  individuals,  spoken  by  the  same  people,  there 
exists  a  totally  distinct  and  opposite  order  of  conceptions.  What 
a  priceless  service  have  these  honest  and  intelligent  collectors 
rendered  to  science  ?  One  remarkable  feature  is  admitted  by  all, 
that,  though  Agglutination  may  be  the  prevailing  type,  any  notion 
of  affinity  between  particular  groups  of  languages  spoken  by 
negroes,  ethnically  identical,  may  be  set  aside. 

South  of  the  Equator  we  enter  into  a  world  of  totally  distinct 
phenomena.  There  are  two  groups,  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot- 
Bushman.  The  latter  occupies  a  comparatively  small  inclosure; 
the  former  are  the  offshoots  of  one  common  stock,  the  children  of 
one  common  mother.  Year  by  year  new  tribes  have  come  into 
view,  and  new  languages  into  the  region  of  hearing,  and  as  yet 
but  half  the  field  has  been  explored.  For  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, I  have  devised  the  following  geographical  distribution,  so  as 
to  meet  present  requirements,  and  provide  for  future  expansion. 

Southern  Branch,  below  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Eastern  Branch,  the  East  Coast  from  the  Victoria  IS'yanza  to 
the  same  tropic. 

"Western   Branch,    from   the  Kameriin  Mountains  to  the  same 
tropic. 

In  each  Branch  there  are  three  sub-branches,  crowded  with 
languages. 

The  scholars  of  the  Southern  Branch  are  numerous,  and  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  their  subject.  There  are  three  great 
dominant  languages :  Kafir,  or  Xosa,  Zulu,  and  Chuana.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  region  is  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  and 
without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  the  scholars,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  reputation   has  not   been  purchased  at  the 
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tremendous  sacrifices,  to  which  their 
exposed  in  the  Equatorial  regions. 


contemporaries  have  been 


Zulu 

.    Schreuder.     .     . 

(Norwegian)  grammar. 

.     .     Grout  .     .     . 

,     grammar. 

.     .     Colenso     .     .     . 

grammar  and  dictionary. 

.    Perriu .     .     .     . 

dictionary. 

.     .     Dohnc .     .     . 

do. 

.     Koberts     .     . 

do. 

.     .     Boyce  .     .     .     , 

,     grammar. 

Kafir  or  Xosa  . 

.     .    Davis  .     .     .     . 

dictionary,  text. 

»»             •     * 

.     .     Boyce  .     .     . 

.     grammar. 

>»             • 

.     .     Appleyard 

do. 

»»             • 

.     .     Roberta     .     . 

.     grammatical  note. 

Chuana  .     .     .     . 

,     .     Archbell  .     .     , 

.     grammar,  text. 

Suto  .... 

.     .     Casalis.     .     .     . 

(French)  grammar,  text. 

»>••••< 

.     .    Endemann     .     . 

(German)    do.         do. 

Gwamba.     .     . 

.     .     Berthoud .     .     . 

text. 

Tonga  or  Siga  . 

•     •     •     •     .     .     .     < 

do. 

Pedi 

>     .     .     ■      •     .     .     1 

do. 

Many  of  these  are  philological  works,  which  future  generations 
may  improve,  but  scarcely  surpass. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Bantu  family 
are  very  different.  Within  this  region  there  have  been  no  great 
missionary  Protestant  settlements;  a  heavy  shame  lies  upon  the 
Portuguese  Government,  that  for  more  than  three  centuries  they 
had  -  settlements,  and  Boman  Catholic  missions,  from  Cape  Delgado 
to  Lorenzo  Marques,  and  some  distance  up  the  Zambesi  basin  to  Tete 
and  Zumbo;  that  they  should  hnve  been  able  to  send  at  rare  intervals 
expeditions  across  the  Continent  to  their  settlements  on  the  Western 
Coast ;  that  on  the  Western  Coast  they  have  left  linguistic  monu- 
ments, of  a  certain  amount  of  value,  and  yet  on  the  Eastern  Coast 
from  the  Equator  downwards  they  have  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  interior.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  this  field  has  been  thrown  open  by  the  cnterprize  of 
Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  and  Stanley  to  Protestant  missions, 
and  the  result  is  a  crop  of  small  linguistic  efforts;  in  only  one 
language  do  such  efforts  reach  the  dignity  of  a  grammar  and 
dictionary. 


»f 


»» 


Swahfli Steere . 

Krapf  . 

Krapf  . 

Kagum 

Makua Maples 

Yao Steere 

Nyanja Bebman 


grammar,  text, 
dictionary, 
grammar, 
text. 

grammatical  note, 
do.        text, 
dictionary. 


I 
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do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

text. 

do. 

do. 

vocabulary, 
do. 

do. 

do. 

text. 

grammatical  note,  text, 
do.          do.  text. 

vocabulary, 
do. 

do. 

do. 

.  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5jaiija Proctor    .     .     .     grammatical  note,  text. 

RiddeU 

Konde Steere . 

Ifyamwesi  ....     Steere . 

8hambala    ....     Steere . 

Gindo Steere . 

Zanimo Steere . 

ADgazidja(EomoroI.)    Steere. 

Gogo Clark  . 

Bondei Woodward 

Ganda Wilson 

Fokomo Erapf . 

Njrika Krapf . 

Eamba Krapf . 

Chagga New    . 

Teita New    . 

Njoro Erain  Bey 

Tete Bleek  and  Peters 

Sena Bleek  and  Peters 

Xilimane     ....     Bleek  and  Peters 

Maravi Bleek  and  Peters 

Inhambane  ....     Bleek  and  Peters 
AU  tbese  are  but  the  budding  promises  of  a  future  harvest,  as 

from  every  quarter  the  report  reaches  me  of  translations  of  the 

Scriptures  preparing,  and  grammatical  notes  being  compiled. 

In  the  Western  Branch  we  come  face  to  face  with  a  totally 
distinct  state  of  alTairs.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Portuguese 
authority,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  were  established  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  Kongo  and  the  province  of  Angola,  which  last 
remains  as  a  Portuguese  province  to  this  day.  Brusciottus  di 
Vetralla  published  at  Rome  a  grammar  of  the  Kongo  in  the  Latin 
language  in  1699  a.d.  I  was  able  to  examine  a  copy  of  this  work 
at  the  Angelica  Library  at  Rome  October,  1879  ;  most  probably  no 
one  had  asked  for  it  for  a  century.  My  inspection  led  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Grattan  Guinness,  looking  for  it  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  finding  it,  having  a  copy  taken  of  it,  translating  it,  and 
publishing  it.  Thus  Brusciottus  has  obtained  a  new  life,  and  will 
become  the  seed-plot  of  new  grammars.  Desirous  of  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  discover  the  works  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
I  called  on  the  late  Mr.  Desborough  Cooley,  a  veteran  author  on 
African  subjects,  who  had  closely  examined  the  Portuguese  authors. 
I  found  him  at  the  age  of  87,  stone  deaf,  but  ready  to  help  me  :  he 
produced  a  box  full  of  manuscripts,  written  by  himself  with 
wondeiful  clearness,  which  represented  the  materials  for  works, 
which  he  once  intended  to  publish.  Among  them  was  a  voluminous 
dictionary  of  Kongo  and  French,  copied  as  far  as  letter  E;  upon 
inquiry  where  the  original  was,  I  was  referred  to  the  Grenville 
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Library  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  and  there  Mr.  Grattan  Oninness 
found  a  manuscript  volume  containing  ten  thousand  words,  which 
has  been  copied,  and  printed. 

In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Angola,  the  language  spoken  is 
(tailed  Bunda;  in  the  year  1697,  Pedro  de  Dias  published  a  gram- 
mar in  this  language,  copies  of  which  are  in  existence.  In  1804 
the  Capuchin  Cannecattim  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  This  is  the  extent,  to  which  Science  has 
to  thank  the  Portuguese  lay  and  clerical  authorities  during  the 
many  centuries  of  their  jealous  occupation  of  the  West  Coast. 
"Within  the  last  forty  years,  since  English  Protestant  and  French 
Catholic  Missionaries  have  established  themselves,  the  following 
books  have  appeared : 
Herero  (Damaraland)  .     Hahn     .     .     .     (German)  grammar,  text. 

,, Kolb6     .     .     .       (do.)  dictionary. 

Loango Bastian  .     .     .     (German)  grammatical 

note. 

Kongo Bentley .     .     .     dictionary,  text. 

,, Grattan  Guinness  grammar. 

Umbundo Sanders   .     .     .  text. 

Mbundu Chatelain      .     .  grammar. 

Teke Sims   ....  text. 

Pongw^ American  Board  grammar,  text. 

of  Missions 

„ French    Roman  grammar  and  dictionary. 

Catholic  Mission 

,, Delaporte    .     .     Vocabulary. 

Kele American  Board  grammar,  text. 

of  Missions 
Benga Mackey .     .     .     grammar,  text. 


grammatical  note,  text, 
vocabulary, 
grammatical  note, 
vocabulary, 
grammar. 


Dualla Saker 

,, Saker     . 

Isubu Merrick. 

Bubi Merrick. 

Fernando  Po  I.  .     .     .     Clarke    . 

In  this  Region  also  each  year  will  bring  additional  languages  to 
our  knowledge  from  the  establishment  of  the  Kongo  Administration, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Liviugstone,  and  the  English  and  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Societies. 

In  the  region  south  of  the  Equator  there  is  a  second  group  of 
languages,  the  Hottentot-Bushman,  comprising  two  languages, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  that  spoken  by  the  Hottentots, 
and  that  spoken  by  the  Bushmen.  Of  the  four  Hottentot  dialects, 
that  of  the  Kama  is  the  only  survivor ;  the  others  seem  to  hare 
succumbed  to  Dutch.  In  the  Nama  we  have  a  grammar  by  Hahn 
(German),  Tindall  and  Wallman  (German),  a  grammatical  note  by 
Charency  (French),  besides  vocabularies  and  notes  included  in 
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other  works,  and  a  text.  The  Enshman  language  is  still  only 
imperfectly  illustrated  by  grammatical  notes  by  Hahn  and  others. 
In  this  group  must  be  included  the  Dwarf  or  Pij?my  tribes  found 
in  different  parts  of  Equatorial  Africa,  of  one  description  of  which 
only  we  have  a  grammatical  note  by  Beltrame  of  the  Akka  language 
in  Italian. 

Independently  of  the  particular  works  devoted  to  one  language, 
many  most  valuable  works  have  been  published  in  a  collective  form, 
containing  information  sometimes  at  second-hand,  sometimes  at 
first-hand;  or  at  least  written  by  persons  who  have  sojourned  a 
certain  time  in  Africa.  Such  authors  are  Bleek,  Beke,  Munzinger, 
Halevy,  Eoelle,  Abbadie,  Lepsius,  Fredk.  Miiller,  Lottner,  Reinisch, 
Barth,  Steinthal,  Schweinfurth,  Nachtigall,  Bastian,  Baikie,  and 
many  others.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  those,  who  have  conscien- 
tiously worked  at  second-hand,  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  any  one 
of  the  languages  spoken ;  such  as  Latham,  Hovelacque,  Jtilg, 
Balbi,  and  the  authors  of  Mithridates,  and  the  anonymous  Dic- 
tionary of  Languages.  In  most  cases  one  author  has  repeated  the 
other,  oftentimes  without  notice  of  the  original  source  of  infor- 
mation, forgetting,  that  the  entry  in  such  compilations  depends  upon 
the  authority  quoted  for  its  value.  The  real  motive  power  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Bible  Societies, 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Nothing  but  Christian  zeal  would 
have  induced  scholars  to  spend  long  periods,  at  the  risk  of  their 
hres,  among  a  most  uncongenial  people  in  a  detestable  climate. 
When  the  utility  of  Foreign  Christian  Missions  is  questioned,  let 
scholars  say  a  good  word  in  their  favour.  The  majority  of  the 
languages  alluded  to  have  no  literature,  and  had  never  been  reduced 
to  writing.  There  was  therefore  no  question  of  learning  an  existing 
form  of  script.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the  Missionary  Societies 
the  late  Professor  Lepsius  devised  a  Standard  Alphabet ;  but  in 
dealing  with  German  scholars  (and  the  majority  of  Bible  translators 
are  German)  the  maxim  applies  :  Quot  hominura,  tot  sententiarum  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  the  adapted  Koman 
alphabets,  and  the  use  of  a  common  alphabet  is  as  distant  as  ever. 

It  remains  to  notice,  that  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  is  a  collection  of  African  philological  works,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  supplied  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  when  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Miss  Lloyd,  sister-in-law  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Bleek.  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  are  some  African  philological  books.  In  the  Library  of  the 
India  Office  are  some  African  books  relating  to  the  East  Coast. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  in  their  libraries  or  depots,  possess  works  which  are  to  be 
obtained  nowhere  else.  Those,  who  require  more  than  the  above 
libraries  supply,  must  purchase,  as  I  have  had  to  do.     From  the 
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stores  of  Triibner,  Quaritch,  and  Williams  &  Norgate,  in  London ; 
of  MaisonneuTO  at  Paris,  and  of  Kohler  at  Leipzig ;  by  applications 
to  friends  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  the  United  States,  and  every  part  of  AfHca,  the  books  re- 
quired have  gradually  come  in,  and  many  a  kind  present  has  to  be 
thankfully  acknowledged.  Where  a  printed  copy  could  not  be 
obtained,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  whole  work  in  manuscript. 
The  same  trouble  will  not  occur  again  in  hunting  out  existing 
works,  as  new  books,  or  omitted  books,  will  drop  into  their  right 
places  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  which  accompanies  my 
published  '^  Languages  of  Africa."  The  British  lluseum  had  the 
pick  of  my  African  Library,  when  my  work  was  done,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  sold,  for  books  should  not  remain  unused. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished.  Another  generation  must  die  out  before  our 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Africa  reaches  the  level  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  it  is  notorions  that  even 
that  is  far  from  complete.  However,  till  we  have  approached 
nearer  to  an  idea  of  the  number  and  nature  of  languages  actually 
spoken  at  this  moment,  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  the 
origin  of  Language,  or  to  spin  idle  cobwebs  about  the  existence  of 
a  primeval  form  of  speech.  Let  that  rest,  until  we  have  more 
reliable  data. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Africa  is  outside  the  orbit  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  ;  but  papers  relating  to  African  languages  have 
been  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  our  Journal,  the  earliest 
being  in  the  year  1835.  When  a  Royal  African  Society  comes 
into  existence,  the  duty,  now  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
neglected  and  trodden-down  Continent,  will  be  readily  surrendered 
to  its  proper  representatives.  At  any  rate,  I  am  only  treading  in 
the  steps  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Edwin  Norris,  and  of 
each  of  us  it  may  be  said : 

hie  est,  quern  non  capit  Africa,  Mauro 

Percussa  Oceano,  Niloque  admota  tepenti : 
Kursufl  ad  ^thiopum  populos,  aliosque  elephantos. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  X.  148. 
Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  with  additions  up  to  x88i. 

P.S. — In  my  earnest  desire  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
word-store  of  languages,  dimly  and  imperfectly  known,  I  issued  a 
Circular,  copy  of  which  is  subjoined  (A),  and  in  the  hope  of 
staying  the  yearly  increasing  confusion  of  scores  of  di£ferent  adapta- 
tions of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  I  issued  the  second  Circular,  copy  of 
which  is  subjoined  (B).  I  regret  to  say  that  no  practical  results 
have  arisen  from  either. 

London,  October,  1890. 
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(A) 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  UNIFORM  VOCABULARY  OP  CAREFULLT 

SELECTED  STANDARD  WORDS. 

I>SAB  Sib, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  a  form  of 
''Selected  Words  and  Sentences,"  which  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  about  to  distribute  among  its  Missionaries  in  Africa,  in 
Ofder  that  it  may  be  filled  up  in  all  the  languages,  and  separate 
dialects  of  languages,  in  use  in  their  different  fields. 

This  form  was  prepared  several  yeara  ago  by  the  Council  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  distributed  in  the  different  provinces 
of  British  India  by  the  Local  Government ;  and  the  returns  have 
been  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  languages  of  a  second  rank  were  discussed 
and  recorded.  Of  course,  the  more  important  languages  were  weU 
known  previously. 

If  we  could  do  the  same  thing  for  Africa,  a  great  point  would 
be  gained.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of 
my  "Survey  of  the  Modem  Languages  and  JDialects  of  Africa," 
which  amount  to  nearly  six  hundred,  but  all  vocabularies  have 
been  excluded,  so  as  to  limit  the  bulk  of  the  work.  It  would  be 
a  further  step  in  advance  to  publish  a  volume  of  Yocabularies, 
carefully  compiled  by  men  in  the  field,  and  transliterated  on  one 
nniform  principle.  The  Lepsius  Standard  Alphabet  is  preferable  ; 
but,  if  the  compiler  of  each  vocabulary  states  in  a  note  the  system 
of  transliteration  which  he  has  adopted,  and  faithfully  adheres  to 
it,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  the  compiler  of  the  general  volume 
to  understand  it.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  any  inter-comparison 
of  languages  be  possible,  and  gradually  a  classification  will  be 
worked  out. 

A  compilation  of  this  kind  will  greatly  assist  the  Missionary 
in  the  preparation  of  vernacular  works,  and  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  I 
venture  to  ask  your  friendly  co-operation. 


(B) 
OX  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  UNIFORM  STANDARD  ADAPTED 

ROMAN  ALPHABET. 

Dear  Sfr, 

You  are  aware,  that  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Africa  are 
illiterate,  that  is  to  say,  have  no  peculiar  form  of  written  character, 
the  existence  of  which  in  a  great  variety  is  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  the  languages  of  Asia.  Setting  aside  the  wholly  impracticable 
idea  of  devising  an  entirely  new  alphabet,  it  has  been  generally, 
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and  for  a  long  period,  accepted,  that  some  one  form  of  the  Koman 
alphabet  should  be  adopted  by  the  Missionaries  in  their  Schools 
and  for  their  Translations.  But  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the 
letters  of  the  ordinary  Roman  alphabet  were  quite  insufficient  to 
represent  distinctly  all  the  sounds,  which  had  developed  themBelves 
in  each  language. 

This  difficulty  became  very  urgent,  was  discussed,  and  remedies 
were  suggested.  In  1856,  the  late  Professor  C.  R.  Lepaius,  a 
scholar  of  the  highest  repute,  after  mastering  the  subject,  not  only 
as  regards  the  languages  of  Africa,  but  the  whole  of  the  world, 
published  his  '^  Standard  Alphabet,"  reducing  all  unwritten 
languages  to  a  uniform  orthography  in  European  letters,  and 
many  Missionary  Societies  formally  proclaimed  either  their  adhe- 
sion to,  or  their  approval  of  his  conclusions. 

A  second  edition  of  the  "  Standard  Alphabet"  was  published,  in 
1863,  at  London  and  Berlin,  with  the  words,  ''Recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,"  on  the  title-page. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  scholars,  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  field  of  African  philology,  and  have  mastered  the 
subject  of  comparative  philology,  such  as  Schon,  Koelle,  Zimmer- 
munn,  Schlegel,  Christaller,  and  others,  have  uniformly  adhered  to 
this  Standard ;  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  out  of  sight,  or  has  been 
actually  forgotten  ;  it  has  never  been  known  to  some,  and  has  been 
deliberately  departed  from  by  others.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  lamentable  diversity  of  practice  prevails,  and  one  Author  remarks, 
that  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  there  are  no  less  than  six  varieties 
of  the  adapted  Roman  alphabet.  It  will  occur  to  all,  that  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Asia  is  more  tolerable  than  this.  A  great 
variety  of  totally  distinct  symbols  represents  the  sounds  of  the 
dilTerent  languages  of  Asia ;  but  in  Africa  the  strange  inconvenience 
will  arise  of  the  same  or  similar  symbols  being  used  with  a  different 
value  attached  to  them  in  different  languages,  possibly  spoken  in 
the  same  town  or  the  same  Mission,  requiring  an  explanatory 
chapter  to  precede  every  treatise,  or  rather,  every  publication,  and 
adding  considerably  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  and  using  a  new 
language.  The  necessity  of  different  founts  of  types  is  at  once 
an  expense  and  a  scandal. 

Already  an  inconvenience  is  felt.  In  the  survey,  which  1  have 
lately  made  of  all  the  languages  of  Africa,  it  has  forced  itself  on 
my  notice.  That  the  French  translators  should  adopt  the  same 
system  as  the  English  and  German  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The 
Portuguese  works  are  so  few,  that  their  divergence  does  not 
signify,  and  they  will  be  superseded;  but  a  great  point  would 
be  gained,  if  the  English  and  Germans  would  agree  to  adopt  the 
same  mode  of  transliteration,  yield  up  their  own  private  opinions, 
and  accept  the  Lepsius  Standard  with  such  slight  variations,  as  are 
obviously  required  by  each  language. 
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Tke  trouble  ariseB  in  every  part  of  Africa.  The  mischief  will 
ke  TBiy  serious,  as  whole  tribes  are  taught  the  different  methods, 
nd  will  oling  to  them  with  tenacity.  Moreoyer,  the  same 
kngnage  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  torture  of  two  systems. 
Swihfli  on  the  East  Coast,  Ashanti  on  the  West,  are  being  exposed 
to  a  perilous  rivalry  of  alphabets.  Moreover,  changes  seem  from 
time  to  time  to  be  made,  Mid  the  elder  Missionaries,  who,  at  home, 
are  employed  to  correct  proofs,  find  themselves  at  war  with  their 
juniors  in  the  Field,  and  the  Committees  have  embarrassiQg 
questions  of  technical  detail  submitted  to  them,  which  could  all 
have  been  avoided,  if  the  Lepsius  Standard  were  adhered  to,  as  one 
sf  the  standing  orders  of  the  Parent  Society. 

Some  inconvenience  may  be  experienced  in  effecting  a  change 
to  the  uniform  Standard,  but  it  will  obviate  much  greater  incon- 
venienoe  hereafter ;  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  making  the  attempt 
in  the  case  of  old  Missions,  where  a  different  system  has  been 
sdopted.  But  as  regards  new  Missions,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that 
the  labourers  in  the  Field,  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  new  one,  be 
without  delay  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Lepsius  Standard,  and 
urged  to  adopt  it  without  fail. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  having  placed  some  copies  of  the 
Bscond  edition  of  the  Lepsius  Standard  at  my  disposal,  I  venture  to 
forward  one  for  your  acceptance.  A  very  large  edition  of  1500 
copies  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1 863,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
has  been  exhausted.  Every  Mission  should  be  supplied  with  two 
or  three  copies,  and  allusion  made  to  the  subject  in  the  Missionary 
periodicals. 
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I. 

INDIAN    WISDOM.    BY    SIR    MONIER    MONIER- 
WILLIAMS,   BoDEN   Professor,   Oxford,   1875. 

Thi  object  of  this  book  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Preface,  emd  is  a 
reply  to  the  question:  '*Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  good  general 
"  idea  of  the  character,  and  contents,  of  Sanskrit  literature  ?  Is  it 
"  possible  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind,  habits  of  thought,  and 
"  costoms,  of  the  great  Hindu  people,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
"  a  system  of  belief,  and  practice,  which  has  preyailed  for  three 
"  thousand  years  ?  " 

Xo  one  volume  did  assuredly  contain  a  pricis  of  such  knowledge, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  that  any  one,  who  would  dip  into  these  pages, 
systematically  as  a  student,  or  cursorily  as  an  amateur,  would  not 
&il  to  rise  up  with  a  feeliug  of  pleasureful  wonder  at  the  intel- 
lectual phenomenon  of  an  isolated  literature  of  such  expansion,  and 
sunh  variety,  yet  free  from  contact  with  the  outer  world.     The 
Hindu  sage  borrowed  nothing  (except  the  Phoeniciem.  alphabet), 
imitated  nothing,  was  even   aware  of  the  existence  of  nothing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  literary  consciousness,  and  the  peculiar 
bent  of  the  National  genius.     In  the  dawn  of  his  intellectual  life 
he  composed  Vedic  hymns,   and  elaborated  a  system  of  Nature- 
worship  :  to  preserve  the  correct  understanding  of  these  treasures 
he. composed  a  system  of  Commentaries,  and  spun  a  web  of  Gram- 
mar, the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.     As  he  advanced 
in  self-consciousness,  different  orders  of  Hindu  minds  worked  out 
different  systems  of  philosophy,  some  religious,  some  opposed  to  all 
religions.     As  each  generation  overlaid  the  work  of  its  predecessor, 
new  dogmas  arose,  new  modes  of  treating  old  doctrines,  new  defi- 
nitions,  new  hair-splittings,   which  few   can  understand  without 
contracting  a  headache,   and  a  bewilderment   of  mind,    and   the 
majority  cannot  understand  at  all. 

A  later  age  began  to  make  laws,  and  codify  laws,  to  construct 
a  cast-iron  system  for  the  control  of  all  future  generations,  the 
strangling  of  all  new  ideas,  the  arrest  of  all  possible  progress. 
Vain  effort  at  Banaras  as  at  Rome !  At  the  same  period  the 
fountain  of  Poetry,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  all 
nations,  burst  forth  into  magnificent  epics  in  glorification  of  the 
heroes,  and  demigods,  of  the  past :  to  them  in  due  course  succeeded 
the  drama,  and  a  class  of  Poems,  which  may  be  called  Elegiac,  or 
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Lyric,  and  prose  writings  of  a  didactic  character.  Last  of  all  were 
the  legendary  tales  and  traditions,  written  in  a  later  age  to  prop 
up  the  uncompromising  Pantheism,  to  which  centuries  of  intel- 
lectual isolation,  and  philosophical  conceit,  had  reduced  the  Hindu 
in  spite  of  his  fine  intellect,  unwearied  industry,  and  magnificent 
literature.     Of  genuine  history  there  is  not  one  reliahle  fragment. 

And  the  whole  of  this  literature  is  clothed  in  Sanskrit,  a  language 
of  unrivalled  force,  variety,  and  flexibility,  wonderfully  prceerredt 
considering  that  for  many  centuries  the  Vedic  hymns  were  handed 
orally  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  at  the  very  latest,  the  necessity  of  a  written  medium  made 
itself  felt,  as  the  retention  of  the  accumulated  mass  of  commentary 
exceeded  even  the  power  of  an  Eastern  memory  ;  that  any  in- 
digenous alphabet  was  elaborated  in  India  is  neither  asserted  iu 
their  books,  nor  hypothetically  probable.  The  Hindu  is  far  too 
self-conscious,  and  given  to  fable,  to  have  omitted  notice  of  this 
invention,  if  it  had  been  home-bom  :  it  would  have  been  attributed 
to  Ganesa,  or  some  divinely-inspired  sa^e :  as  a  fact  it  came  in 
without  notice,  and  is  no  doubt  a  loan  from  Western  Europe,  being 
clearly  the  issue  of  the  great  Phoenician  alphabet,  a  branch  of 
which,  either  the  South  Arabian,  or  the  Bactrian,  or  the  Meso- 
potamian,  transmitted  it  to  India  so  early,  that  it  appears  in  a  two- 
fold form  in  the  Asoka  Inscriptions  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  author  has  done  good  service  in  enabling  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  gnmt  literary  treasure  to  be  understood  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  in  a  popular  form.  It  is  a  surprising  fact, 
that  this  great  literature,  in  its  long  solitary  course,  like  the  Nile, 
received  no  affluents,  and  yet  by  some  universal  law  of  intellectual 
life  should  have  been  developed  into  the  same  forms  of  dogma, 
legend,  philosophy,  epos,  and  the  drama,  which  are  represented  .in 
the  cognate  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  If  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  had  not 
mutinied  in  the  Panjab,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  The 
Chinese  Classics  have  maintained  from  the  earliest  period  the  same 
isolation,  but  the  materials  are  slowly  collecting,  which  will 
enable  the  next  generation  to  grapple  on  the  comparative  method 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  growth  of  thought  and  knowledge  in 
the  older  world,  as  evidenced  in  the  literary  remains  of  mankind 
in  his  entirety,  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages. 

Much  has  been  done  to  prepare  translations  of  the  chief  works, 
such  as  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  law-books,  the  dramatic  books,  the 
epics,  the  philosophical  treatises,  and  the  legends  :  they  vary  in 
method  and  wideness  of  scope,  but  there  has  never  hitherto  existed 
any  one  work  of  modtfrate  dimensions,  like  the  present,  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  compiled  with  the  direct  aim  of  giving  the 
student,  who  is  not  necessarily  a  Sanskritist,  a  continuous  sketch 
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of  tlie  chief  departments  of  Sanskrit  literature,  Vedic  and  Post- 
Vedic,  with  translations  of  select  passages  to  serve  as  examples  for 
eomparison  with  the  literary  productions  of  other  countries.  Such 
was  the  author's  avowed  object,  and  I  consider  that  he  has 
nxcceeded.  Not  only  is  such  a  conspectus  of  the  knowledge  and 
literature  of  the  Hindu  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
feelings  and  customs  of  the  great  people,  but  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  enabling  the  general  scholar  to  compare  the  output 
of  the  Hindu  mind,  and  genius,  with  similar  productions  of  other 
Katious  at  their  respective  epochs  of  rise  and  fall.  The  author  has 
wisely,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  material,  restricted  himself 
within  such  limits,  as  will  popularize  his  subject :  those,  who  seek 
for  more,  know  where  to  find  it. 

Throughout  these  pages  we  find  a  healthy  catholic  spirit  on  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  question  :  no  sickly,  or  faint-hearted, 
depreciation  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  faith  adopted  by 
European  nations  for  many  generations,  but  an  ample  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  strong  points  of  other  Religions  of  other  countries  at  an 
earlier  epoch,  and  a  calm  refutation  of  the  dishonest  and  ignorant 
notion,  that  all,  that  is  good  in  Ethics  and  Dogma,  sprang  into 
existence  at  one  moment  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
one  of  the  special  advantages  of  having  a  long  series  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  many  centuries,  that  we  are  able  to  note  how  the  innate 
longing  after  goodness  in  the  human  race  strove  to  make  itself 
known  in  spite  of  the  environment  of  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  notice  the  heads  of  a  book,  which 
is  in  it«elf  an  epitome  of  the  treasures  of  the  most  learned  nation 
of  the  East,  where,  like  everything  else,  literature  is  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  tolerance  of  the  Mahometan 
Rulers  of  India  for  eight  centuries,  that  such  a  mass  of  literature 
should  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  bigotry.  Time  and  Climate  have 
also  been  merciful.  80  much  of  the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Rome 
perished.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  Semitic  Race  has  totally 
disappeared.  The  Brahmins  in  India  have  but  few  losses  to 
deplore. 

Of  the  Yeda  the  author  gives  specimens  in  blank  verse  of  the 
hymns  to  the  great  Nature-Deities,  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  fathers  of  the  race,  who  penetrated  from  the  North-West  into 
the  Panjab.  Not  as  yet  had  the  conceptions  of  Vishnu  and  Siva 
been  worked  out :  they  belong  to  a  later  age.  The  Elements,  and 
the  Dead,  were  the  simple  objects  of  primeval  worship.  Hymns 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  rituals  to  appease  and  conciliate,  were 
the  halting  machinery  of  unassisted  men,  the  first  feeling  after  God, 
who  spoke  to  them  not  by  His  Word^  but  by  His  TForkSy  the 
uncertain  light  of  natural  phenomena.  As  the  world  grew  older, 
the  everlasting  problem  of  life  and  death  :  the  riddle  of  riches  and 
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poverty,  of  youth  and  old  age;  the  mere  toss-up  of  sickness  or 
health,  ^ood  or  evil  luck;  the  nice  question  of  so-called  Virtuei 
and  so-reputed  Yice,  forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  thinking 
minds  ;  und,  as  they  worked  on  in  an  unceasing  unrelenting  round, 
induced  that  system  of  introspection,  which  men  called  Philosopliyy 
and  about  600  B.C.  the  great  Philosophic  age  began  to  dawn  all  OTer 
the  world,  ushered  in  by  such  wise  men  as  Zoroaster,  Confucina, 
Pythagoras,  and  the  Indian  Sages.  In  that  birth  came  into 
existence  the  six  schools  of  Indian  Philosophy. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  as  the  author  shows,  than  the  existence 
of  such  divergence  of  opinion  in  one  rigid  framework.  Brahmanism, 
and  nationalism,  under  the  semblance  of  orthodoxy,  advanced  hand 
in  hand.  New  ideas  were  conceived,  expanded,  blossomed,  and  in 
the  case  of  Buddhism  appear  to  have  been  forcibly  extinguished 
by  some  exterior  power.  The  author  remarks,  that  Buddhism,  a 
pure  Arian  conception,  has  found  chief  favour  among  races,  who 
do  not  speak  Arian  languages,  while  the  great  majority  of  races, 
who  speak  Arian  languages,  have  adopted  Semitic  dogma.  Such 
is  the  irony  of  the  Human  Destiny. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  Veda,  Brdhmana,  Upanishad :  the  account 
of  the  Jains,  and  of  the  Bhagavad-gita  have  a  strange  fascination  : 
I  arrive  now  at  the  Epic  Poems,  and  the  classical  age  of  Sanskrit 
literature.  The  author  enters  into  details  on  this  subject,  and 
compares  the  Sanskrit  Epics  with  the  great  Homeric  Poems,  and  as 
one,  who  have  been  familiar  from  my  youth  with  the  great  Sanskrit, 
Greek  and  Latin  Epics,  I  hesitate  to  decide  which  deserves  the 
palm  of  superiority.  The  author  adds  a  choice  selection  of 
roligioiis  and  ethical  sentiments  as  the  best  test  of  the  degree  of 
moral  perception,  and  human  sympathy,  at  which  their  compilers, 
and  those,  who  thm^  and  %t\ll^  hang  rapturously  on  their  recitation 
in  the  Vernacular,  had  arrived.  Virtue,  and  Patience,  and  Inno- 
cence triumph,  and  Crime  meets  with  just  punishmeut. 

What  may  be  called  the  artificial  Poems  deserve  some  notice : 
they  comprise  noble  poems,  which  illustrate  both  the  beautiful 
flexibility  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  the  defects  of  taste  of 
the  writers,  in  the  meaningless  play  of  words,  the  fanciful  conceits, 
the  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  of  words  chained  by  the  Laws 
of  Euphony  into  a  compact  sentence- word  :  the  idea  spun  out  to 
the  finest  thread,  and  the  intricate  Grammatical  forms.  In  these 
particulars  no  poem  in  any  language  can  compete  as  regards 
singularity,  charm  of  originality,  and  highly  wrought  finish,  with 
the  Eaghuvansa,  and  Meghaduta  of  Kalidasa.  I  read  them  first 
fifty  years  ago,  when  fresh  from  the  Sixth  Form  of  Eton,  and  some 
of  the  sounding  lines  still  rise  in  my  memory  above  even  the 
grandeur  of  the  Homeric,  or  sweetness  of  the  Virgilian,  strains. 
Many  a  student,  who  can  read  the  Epics,  or  the  Laws  of  Manu  with 
i'acility,  will  find  a  deeper  study  necessary  to  open  the  locks  of  a 
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Poem,  where  every  Sloka  presents  a  separate  puzzle:  and  the 
grand  Sonorous  Indravajra  lines  echo  through  the  corridors  of  time 
with  a  rhythmical  vibration,  which  can  never  be  forgotten :  the 
great  Homeric  hexameters  even  read  tamely  by  the  side  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Kalidasa,  whose  exuberant  genius  runs  riot  in  the 
unlimited  use  of  melodious  homophones. 

The  Purana  are  practically  the  Veda  of  popular  Hinduism  :  they 
are  modem  in  date,  very  numerous,  and  of  varying  popularity : 
they  are  designed  to  convey  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Veda  to 
the  lower  Castes,  and  to  women :  their  motive  therefore  is  good. 
The  compilers  however  fell  into  the  pitfall  of  pretending  to  know 
everything,  and  teach  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  to  give 
the  history  of  the  whole  Universe  from  the  remotest  age,  and  to  be 
^e  inspired  revealers  of  Scientific,  as  well  as  theological,  truth : 
they  represent  therefore  a  cross  betwixt  the  Papal  Syllabus,  and 
the  Fenny  Cyclopaedia ;  and  are  justly  charged  with  questionable 
omniscience.  The  sincere  Hindu  maintains,  that  the  Veda  were 
actually  brought  from  Heaven,  and  not  only  comprise  all  know- 
ledge existing  at  the  date  of  their  appearance,  but  all  possible 
knowledge,  that  can  ever  be  developed  afterwards.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
is  only  a  latter-day  asserter  of  the  monopoly  of  Infallibility. 

I  rise  from  a  study  of  this  book  with  a  sense  of  the  great  service, 
rendered  to  the  student  and  the  general  Scholar  by  the  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  in  a  readily  accessible  form  the  corpus 
of  Indian  Wisdom.  Those  only,  who  commenced  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  nearly  fifty  years  ago  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  and 
assistance  of  such  a  volume.  At  that  time  no  one  could  say  with 
certainty  what  were  the  boundaries  of  Sanskrit  literature  :  when 
we  look  back  to  the  period,  everything  seems  very  dark  ipdeed. 
The  last  half  century  has  been  one  of  constant  expansion,  of 
annual  gatherings-in  of  a  rich  harvest :  many  nations  have  con- 
tributed to  the  work,  and  now  my  old  fellow-collegian  and  life- 
Iriend  Professor  Monier- Williams  has  given  us  a  conspectus  of  the 
whole  subject,  a  mine  of  reference,  and  a  vade  mecum  of  future 
Scholars.  It  is  a  real  subject  of  congratulation,  that  Great  Britain 
still  maintains  its  ancient  fame  ac(juired  in  the  heroic  age  of  the 
grand  Hindu  triad,  Jones,  Colehrooko,  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  to  whom 
the  proud  title  of  **Primi  in  Indis"  is  cheerfully  conceded  by  all 
European  Scholars. 

Aihenctum,  London^  '875,  with  additions ^  1890. 
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II. 

THE  ADI  GRANTH,  OR  THE  SACRED  BOOK  OF 
THE  SIKHS.  BY  DR.  ERNEST  TRUMPP. 

In  1859  two  civil  officers,  holding  high  posts  in  the  ProTince  of 
tlie  Pan  jab,  in  Northern  India,  Sir  Donald  McCleod,  and  ICr. 
E.  N.  Oust,  took  counsel  together  to  have  a  translation  made  of  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs  into  some  accessible  vernacular,  such  aa 
Hindustani  or  English,  as  it  seemed  a  blot,  that  the  contents 
of  these  books  should  still  remain  a  mystery.  A  correct  copy  waa 
secured  in  manuscript  from  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Fourth 
(7uru,  or  spiritual  leader,  Sadhii  Singh,  and  the  India  Office  sano- 
tioned  the  employment  of  a  distinguished  German  Scholar,  late 
a  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  India,  and  at  the 
time  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Munich,  to  undertake 
a  task,  for  vrhich  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  having  had  his  atten- 
tion pnrticularly  called  to  the  Vernaculars  of  the  Northern  frontier. 
The  task  proved  tedious  and  difficult.  Dr.  Trumpp  had  to  proceed 
to  India  to  obtain  assistance  from  written  commentaries,  and  oral 
explanations,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  is  now  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  volume  before  me. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Sikhs  take  rank  neither  with  the  pre- 
historical  Yeda,  nor  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Jain,  nor  with  the  Koran,  nor  even  the  Purdna.  They  are  con- 
fessedly an  expression  of  religious  conceptions  as  modem  as  those 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Nanak,  the  founder,  was  bom  in  the 
Fanjab  1469  a.d.,  and  died  15^8  a.d.,  and  he  founded  not  anew 
religion,  but  a  new  Sect  of  the  Neo-Brahminical  system,  which  was 
established  in  India  under  the  forms  of  Yaishnavism,  and  Sai\48m, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  He  had  been  preceded  by  many  distin- 
guished reformers,  whose  main  ideas  seem  to  have  been  to  oppose 
the  Brahmins,  abolish  Caste,  and  attempt  to  spiritualize  a  dead 
idolatry :  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  a  man  named  Eabfr. 
These  reformers  had  worked  upon  the  great  conception  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  called  the  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  and  Saving  Faith 
in  Yishnu,  or  Bhakti,  by  which  total  dissolution  of  individual 
existence,  and  re -absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  fountain  of  light, 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  epoch  of  the 
world,  at  which  Nanak  appeared,  and  the  relation,  which  he  bears 
to  the  philosophers  and  sectarians,  who  preceded  him,  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  his  work.  At  all  periods  of  their  long  exis- 
tence the  Hindu  has  been  exceedingly  tolerant  of  the  wildest 
speculation,  and  independent  sects. 

Nanak  was  bom,  lived,' and  died  in  the  Pan  jab  of  a  respectable 
Caste,  next  in  rank  to  that  of  the  Brahmin.     I  have  visited  the 
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Kenes  of  his  birth,  life  and  death.  He  had  no  scholastic  knowledge : 
he  travelled,  as  a  fakir,  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  asserted, 
that  he  got  as  far  as  Arabia,  which  I  doubt.  It  is  stated,  with 
lome  probability,  that  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  Emperor 
Baber,  who  at  that  time  was  founding  the  Moghul  dynasty  on  the 
niins  of  the  Pathan.  He  led  a  peaceful  life,  never  shed  blood,  and 
founded  a  new  Sect  with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  they 
▼ere  not  to  be  a  monastic  order,  but  continue  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  married  life  under  his  new  rules  of  piety,  faith,  obedience, 
tlie  way  of  Salvation  being  open  to  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  Caste:  this  was  his  great  innovation.  Passing  over  his  sons, 
he  named  a  disciple  as  his  spiritual  successor,  or  Guru :  he  again  in 
due  coarse  named  a  disciple  as  his  successor :  the  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  fourth  Guru,  and  ended  with  the 
tenth  Gnru,  Govind,  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb. 
This  Monarch's  persecutions  led  to  the  conversion  of  an  exceedingly 
peaceful,  and  retiring,  religious  Sect  into  a  warlike  military  con- 
federation, which  eventually  uprooted  the  Mahometan  power,  and 
founded  a  Sikh  polity,  that  only  ceased  in  1 849,  when  the  Panjdb 
passed  under  the  rule  of  British  India.  Since  then  the  Sikhs  have 
remained  peaceful  sectaries :  their  peculiarities  have  become  very 
much  softened  by  entire  religious  toleration,  and  friendly  contact 
with  their  orthodox  Hindu  brethren  :  they  never  had  really 
abandoned  Caste,  or  the  cultus  of  Hindu  divinities,  or  Hindu 
pilgrimages.  With  the  Mahometans  they  are  at  peace,  and  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  the  Sect  may  die  out,  or  merge  into  some  new 
religious  development,  as  many  similar  Sects  have  done  before. 

The  book  before  us  consists  of  writings  by  Nanak  and  his  spiritual 
snecessors  An  gad,  A  mar  Das,  Ram  Das,  and  Arjan,  the  last  of 
whom  collected  the  scattered  documents,  and  fixed  the  Canon  of 
the  Adi  Granth,  or  First  Volume.  Two  small  additions  were  made 
to  it  by  two  of  his  successors:  Guru  Govind  Singh  wrote  the 
Second  Granth,  which  has  not  yet  been  translated.  Grantha  means 
*'  book  "  in  the  Indian  languages.  In  the  body  of  the  Adi  Granth 
are  extensive  quotiitions  from  Kabir,  and  the  other  Sectarians,  who 
preceded  Nanak  in  the  task  of  spiritual  reform :  this  fact  gives 
linguistic  interest  to  the  volume,  as  it  thus  contains  specimens 
undoubtedly  genuine  of  the  great  Vernaculars  of  North  India  at 
different  periods,  and  places,  and  all  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the 
current  Panjabi  and  Hindi  languages.  The  Granth  thus  may  be 
said  to  be  written  in  an  archaic  Vernacular,  and  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  Indian  Written  Character  called  Gurmukh(.  This  is  often 
quite  unintelligible  from  the  use  of  obsolete  words,  and  presents 
most  interesting  examples  of  grammatical  inflections,  intermediate 
betwixt  the  Synthetic  Prakrits,  and  the  Analytic  modem  Verna- 
culars. This  alone  gives  a  great  value  to  Dr.  Trumpp*s  labours, 
and  it  was  hoped,  that  he  would  be  able  to  publish  a  grammatical 
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treatise  on  this  archaic  form  of  speech.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
Adi  Granth  is  in  many  instances  totally  unknoi^  to  the  Sikhs 
themselves,  who  possess  no  learned  class.  The  Brahmins,  who 
from  generation  to  generation  have  taken  pains  hy  Commentaries 
and  grammatical  treatises  to  keep  alive  the  meaning,  or  at  least 
some  scholastic  interpretation  of  the  meaning,  of  their  sacred 
Sanskrit  hooks,  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  the  Yemacalar 
effusions  of  an  heretical  teacher,  any  more  than  Cardinal  Manniog 
would  look  at  Bishop  Kyle's  tracts. 

Dr.  Trumpp  characterizes  the  book  as  one  of  the  most  shallow 
and  empty  ever  written  :  it  is  full  of  vain  repetitions,  and,  though 
I  lived  many  years  amidst  the  Sikhs,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read 
through  its  tedious  and  interminable  rhapsodies,  nor  conld  I 
recommend  any  one  to  do  so :  the  volume  is  a  large  one.  The 
tenets  of  the  Sect  are  a  strange  amalgamation  of  Monotheism, 
Pantheism,  and  Polytheism.  While  the  unity  of  the  Deity  is 
loudly  asserted,  Pantheism  of  the  rankest  kind  is  self-evident  on 
every  page  :  at  the  same  time  the  worship  of  the  lower  classes  was 
unquestionably  Polytheistic,  the  Guru  being  added  to  the  number 
of  divinities.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  snare, 
from  which  no  Hindu  philosopher;  no  founder  of  a  new  .Sect,  not 
even  the  atheistic  Buddha,  could  escape.  That  one  doctrine  is  the 
common  property,  and  the  only  common  property,  of  every  one  of 
the  post-Yedic  religious  conceptions,  as  being  to  their  apprehension 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  sadly  capricious  distrihutions 
of  temporal  blessings  to  the  unworthy,  and  the  unmerited  sufferings 
of  the  virtuous  and  innocent :  this  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  what  has  happened  in  previous  births,  and  what  might 
happen  in  future  births.  Upon  this  was  grafted  the  truly  mar\'el- 
lous  idea  of  Faith  in  Vishnu  to  bring  about  freedom  from  the  endless 
toil  of  transmigration  :  the  object  therefore  being  personal  ex- 
.  tinction,  there  could  be  no  room  for  the  joys  of  a  future  state 
in  such  a  system. 

Dr.  Trumpp  deserves  thanks  for  this  work,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  executed.  The  great  name  of  the  Sikh  polity  has 
reflected  a  celebrity  on  the  tenets  of  the  supposed  new  religion^ 
which  it  never  deserved.  Two  things  are  clear  to  me,  as  the  result 
of  long  intimacy  with  the  people,  that  Sikhism  is  but  a  Sect  of 
Hinduism,  and  is  gradually  becoming  absorbed  into  the  greater 
system.  As  to  the  alleged  amalgamation  of  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
it  was  neither  contemplated  by  Nanak,  nor  realized  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  mysticism  of  the  Mahometan  Sufi,  and  of  the  specu- 
lative Hindu  rationalist,  may  have  a  common  intellectual  ground, 
but  there  can  be  no  point  of  contact  between  one  religious  system 
based  upon  strict  Monotheism,  and  one  founded  on  uncompromising 
Pantheism. 

Athenaum,  London,  1878,  with  addition*,  1890. 
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APPENDIX.    OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

Dr.  Bmest  Trampp  was  bom  in  the  year  1828  in  Wurtemberg, 
Am  son  of  a  carpenter,  a  simple  devout  man,  and  with  classical 
kDowledge.  As  a  boy  he  exhibited  good  talents  and  a  desire  for 
kBowledge,  which  led  to  the  Church  becoming  his  profession.  He 
voeeeded  to  the  Tiibingen  University,  and  there  studied  Oriental 
languages :  circnmstances  led  to  his  becoming  a  Missionary  of  liie 
Chorch  Missionary  Society,  and  being  in  1848  sent  to  India,  he 
was  stationed  at  Karachi.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Qennaoy  in  1 85 8.  On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  sent  to  the  Afghan 
frmtier  to  study  the  Pastu  language,  which  he  mastered.  In  1 864 
he  left  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  took  parochial  work  in 
Wutemberg. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Government  of  British  India,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  B.  N.  Oust,  Commif^sioner  of  Amritear,  requested 
him  to  come  out  again  to  India,  and  translate  the  sacreid  books  of 
the  Sikhs,  which  work  he  accomplished  most  satisfactorily.  He 
compiled  Orammars  of  Pastu,  and  Sindhi,  a  Grammatical  Note  of 
Kafiri,  and  Barddi,  and  settled  upon  the  texts  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
B.  N.  Oust  the  position  of  the  Brahui  language.  In  1884  he 
became  totally  blind,  and  died  in  1 885. 


III. 

ESSAYS    ON     INDIAN     SUBJECTS.     BY     BRIAN 

HOUGHTON    HODGSON,    1880. 

This  is  a  remarkable  volume  of  the  collective  Essays  of  a  remarkable 
man,  who  in  green  old  age  (aged  90)  is  still  among  us,  though 
some  of  his  writings  date  back  to  a  period,  when  men  of  seventy 
were  still  boys  at  school,  and  these  Essdys  register  the  high- water 
mark  of  a  particular  branch  of  linguistic  knowledge,  which  up  to 
this  date  has  never  been  exceeded.  At  a  time,  when  one  portion 
of  the  influential  classes  of  India  were  laying  undue  stress  upon 
the  study  of  Sanskrit,  a  language  which  had  been  dead  for  cen- 
turies, and  a  second  portion  went  to  the  other  extreme  of  wishing  to 
make  English  the  vehicle  of  instruction  of  the  people  of  India,  Mr. 
Hodgson  saw,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  Vernaculars  alone,  that 
any  general  enlightenment  of  a  I^ation  could  be  attained,  and  the 
principles,  which  he  preached  in  vain  then,  have  long  ago  become 
the  rule  of  practice.  When  I  landed  in  India  in  1842,  1  found  the 
battle  betwixt  the  Sanskritists  under  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  and 
the  Anglicists  under  Thomas  Babington  Macaylay,  still  raging,  but 
both  these  extreme  views  have  long  given  way  to  the  principle, 
that  the  instruction  of  a  Nation  must  be  in  their  Vernacular. 
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More  than  this,  Mr.  Hodgson,  availing  himself  of  the  rare 
opportunities,  which  a  residence  of  twenty  years  at  Khatmandu, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepdl  in  the  Sub-Himalaya,  supplied* 
deliberately  studied  the  manners,  and  languages,  of  the  nameroos 
tribes,  which  occupied  what  is  now  known  as  the  field  of  the 
Tibeto-Barinan  Family.  With  pen  in  hand  he  interviewed  depu- 
tations of  Hill  men,  and  jotted  down  vocabularies,  and  colloquial 
phrases,  which  fell  from  the  mouths  of  different  specimens  of 
humanity  at  different  stages  of  civilization,  and  thus  threw  a  light 
into  comers,  never  previously,  or  since,  explored.  Some  portions  of 
these  results,  hitherto  scattered  in  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  or  other  Serials,  are  collected  in  these 
volumes,  and  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  student  of  the  languages  of 
India.  All  the  Vocabularies,  brought  together  in  the  course  of  his 
laboiious  researches,  are  designed  to  show  the  validity  of  his 
opinion,  that  all  tlie  so-called  non-Arians  of  India  (i.*.  those  who 
do  not  speak  the  Arian  languages)  are  essentially  of  one  stock,  and 
came  from  that  ''officina  gentium,"  the  trans-Hiroaldya  Begions 
of  Central  Asia.  This  dictum,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Dravidian  Family  of  South  India,  who  unquestionably  came  from 
Western  Asia,  leaving  an  echo  of  their  language  on  the  second  of 
the  tablets  of  Darius  at  Behistun,  has  been  provisionally  accepted 
by  subsequent  labourers  in  the  same  field,  but  much  remains  still 
to  be  done  to  place  the  theory  on  the  solid  ground  of  demonstrated 
fact. 

The  letters  on  the  **  Pre-eminence  of  the  Vernaculars,"  though 
written  as  far  back  as  1 848,  have  a  peculiar  and  continuous  value, 
as  one  of  the  epidemics,  to  which  Statesmen  in  India  are  periodi- 
cally liable,  exhibits  itself  in  an  insane  and  useless  desire  to  sup- 
plant the  magnificent  Vernaculars  of  British  India,  which  are 
spoken  by  hundreds  of  Millions,  by  the  English  language.  That 
whole  ^Nationalities  have  changi*d  their  Vernacular  language  is 
evidenced  by  the  notorious  examples  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  the 
process  must  be  a  slow  one,  and  the  impetus  comes  voluntarily 
from  beneath,  and  this  operation  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  an 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  an  Empress  of  India :  these  letters  are 
therefore  of  practical  value,  Hud  have  been  quoted  in  Returns  made 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

But  Mr.  Hodgson  was  not  only  a  linguist,  but  something  more. 
In  tlie  field  of  Natural  Science  he  led  the  way,  and  found  time 
to  supply  Zoological  Annals  with  seventy-one  papers  on  the 
Mammals,  and  fifty-two  on  the  Birds  of  the  Sub-Himalaya. 
There  was  something  greater  still,  that  occupied  his  singularly  re- 
ceptive mind.  He  discovered,  as  with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the 
existence  in  Xepal  of  an  independent  Buddhistic  literature  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  the  most  undoubted  authenticity.  Where 
he  could  not  secure  oiiginals,  he  had  copies  prepared  under  his 
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Bupervisioii,  and  transmitted  them  to  Calcutta,  Paris, 
Laiidon  and  Oxford.     How  highly  they  were  valued  by  scholars  is 
trideDced  by  the  fact,  that  Eugene  Bumouf,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Scholars,  dedicated  his  last  great  work,  '^  Le  Lotus  du  bon  Loi,"  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  as  'Hhe  founder  of  the  true  study  of  Buddhism.'' 
St.  HUaire,  Regnier,  and  all  other  scholars,  who  have  made  Indian 
Baddhism,  or  the  non-Arian  Vernaculars  of  India,  their  study,  have 
acknowledged  the  debt,  that  they  owed  to  the  author  of  these 
Tolnmes.     With  rare  munificence  he  presented  a  unique  specimen 
of  Tibetan  literature  in  334  volumes  to  the  India  Office  Library, 
and  hundreds  of  Zoological  specimens  to  the  British  Museum.     It 
is  characteristic  of  the  unsympathetic  spirit  of  this  country,  and  its 
rulers,  that,  though  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  by  King  Louis  Philippe  before  1848,  and  had  a  gold 
medal  struck  in  his  honour  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  here  he 
has  been  unrecognized  and  undecorated,  though  not  unvalued  and 
unloved  by  his  many  friends  and  admirers.     He  still  lives  (1890) 
in  possession  of  his  faculties,  with  a  grand  and  noble  presence.     I 
look  upon  my  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  great  honour,  and  I  con- 
versed with  him  alone  two  months  ago,  and  found  his  interest 
unabated.     Some  public  servants  have  been  decorated  for  the  most 
toumpery  services,  or  as  the  result  of  political  influence,  or  their 
own  shameless  continual  application ;  it  may  be  recorded  of  him, 
as  of  Lord  Castl^reagh  at  the  Congress  of   Vienna:    amidst  the 
crowd  of  he-starred  and  be-ribboned  courtiers  he  wore  a  plain  dress, 
and  Mettemich  remarked  cynically,    **  le  moins  decorde  le  plus 
distinguee." 

These  volumes  will  serve  to  maintain  his  reputation,  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  most  original,  workmen  in  the  great  Indian  Field. 
They  are  by  no  means  light  reading  :  the  casual  reader  will  turn 
over  the  leaves  in  despair :  the  man  of  Science,  whose  tastes  are 
attracted  in  another  direction,  will  place  it  with  leaves  uncut 
respectfully  on  his  bookshelves :  but  to  those,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  and  their 
languages,  it  will  ever  be  instructive,  and  suggestive.  They  will 
learn  to  their  surprise,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  India, 
though  some  of  them  speak  Arian  languages,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  imbued  with  what  is  called  Arian  civilization,  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  that  name  ethnologically.  Affinities  undreamt  of  before 
hetwixt  races  with  most  distant  habitats  are  here  clearly  indicated. 
New  worlds  are  opened  out  of  languages  and  dialects :  new  con- 
ceptions are  suggested  of  the  mode,  in  which  tribes  are  broken  up 
by  defeat  or  disease  :  the  existence  of  a  language  such  as  the 
Kiranti  with  seventeen  dialects  conveys  an  idea  of  the  process, 
by  which  forms  of  speech  have  been  differentiated.  The  language- 
field  of  Nepal  still  remains  the  peculiar  preserve  of  Mr  Hoiigson, 
as  he  left  it  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  the  fields  of  Assam, 
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Barm  a,  Central  and  Southern  India,  through  the  laboars  of  men 
like  Phayre,  Caldwell,  Dalton,  and  Forchhammer,that  oor  knowledge 
has  been  extended,  and  new  terminologies  and  classifications  worked 
out ;  still  this  progress  has  been  made  on  the  lines,  and  on  the  spoor, 
marked  out  by  the  great  pioneer  through  the  previously  nnezplored 
forest.  The  use  of  the  Vocabularies  contained  in  these  Tolnmes 
has  given  a  reputation  to  more  than  one  scholar,  and  the  pemsal  of 
such  Esvsays  as  those  on  the  Kooch,  Bodo,  and  Dhimal  tribes  has 
been,  and  will  long  remain,  the  best  model  for  any  young  scholar, 
who  wishes  to  try  his  prentice-hand  in  putting  to  paper  a  faithful, 
intelligent,  and  sympathetic,  delineation  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
barbarous  race. 

Athefiaum,  Zimdon,  1880,  tcith  additions^  1890. 


IV. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  PARSL    BY  MARTIN  HAUG. 

Edited  by  E.  W.  West. 

Messrs.  Trubner  have  inaugurated  their  new  Oriental  Series, 
destined  to  collect  all  extant  information  and  research  upon  the 
history,  religion,  language,  and  literature  of  ancient  India,  China, 
and  the  world  outside  of  Europe  and  America  in  general,  with  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Martin  Hang's  Essays  on  the 
Language,  and  Religion  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  once 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Asia,  but  who  are 
now  represented  by  the  wealthy,  and  enlightened,  though  small, 
community  of  the  Parsi  at  Bombay,  and  a  few  Guebre  at  Tazd  in 
Persia. 

This  great  scholar,  whose  merits  will  be  the  more  fully  appre- 
ciated now  that  the  animosities,  which  gathered  round  his  person, 
have  been  buried  in  a  premature  grave,  after  a  good  training  in  a 
German  University,  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  Dekkan  College  of  Poena,  in  British  India,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  the  language,  and  religion,  of  the  Parsi  was 
thus  acquired  from  original  sources  at  the  same  time  that  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  friendship  with  learned 
Brahmins,  enabled  him  to  march  by  the  parallel  lines  of  Iranic  and 
Indie  Language  to  the  common  origin  of  both.  He  may  have  had 
many  rivals  in  his  Indian  studies  :  in  his  Iranic  investigations  he 
had  none.  Had  his  life  been  spared  another  twenty  years,  many 
moot  points  would  have  been  cleared  up.  He  had  intended  to 
compose  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  Zoroastrian  Religion. 
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The  list  of  his  smaller  publications  show  how  much  he  added  to 

ihe  sam  of  human  knowledge.     His  principal  object  in  publishing 

the  first  edition  of  these  Essays  was  to  present  in  a  readable  form 

all  the  materials  for  judging  impartially  of  the  Scriptures  and 

Religion  of  the  Parsi :  the  same  object  has  been  kept  in  view  by 

his  literary  executors  in  the  second  edition.     Many  additional 

papers  have  been  added  from  the  scriptorium  of  the  dead  Scholar, 

comprising  translations    from   the   Sacred  books    in  the    earlier 

Areata  lan^niage,  and  the  later  Pehlavi,  and  numerous  detailed 

notes  descriptive  of  some  of  the  Parsi  ceremonies,  as   witnessed 

by   the  Author,  who    thus  in  his  person  felicitously  united  the 

profoundest  search  into  the  dogma  and  ritual  contained  in  the  most 

ancient  MSS.  with  actual  observation  of  the  ceremonial  observed 

down  to  the  present  day.    No  second  scholar  may  have  such  a  rare 

conjunction  of  opportunities. 

I  proceed  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  language,  literature, 
and  religion,  to  each  of  which  the  Author  devotes  a  luminous 
Essay,  and,  when  the  full  light  thrown  by  them  is  contrasted  with 
the  dim  twilight  which  surrounded  the  subject  forty  years  ago,  we 
may  indeed  wonder,  that  the  revelations  of  the  Iranic  Branch  of 
the  Indo-European  Family  have  attracted  so  much  less  attention 
that  that,  which  has  been  lavished  on  the  more  fortunate  Indie 
Branch. 

The  language  is  properly  called  the  Old  Bactrian,  of  which  two 
dialects  are  represented  in  the  scanty  fragments  of  Parsi  Scriptures : 
the  most  ancient  dialect  is  the  Gatha,  as  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
oldest  Gatha  of  hymns.  Tho  later  dialect  is  the  Avesta,  which 
for  many  centuries  was  the  spoken  and  written  medium  of  speech  of 
Bactria.  The  term  Zend,  applied  to  it  by  early  European  scholars, 
was  a  misnomer,  and  should  be  discarded,  as  that  term  applies  to 
the  commentary  of  the  Sacred  text  in  a  language  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  venerable  Bactrian  language  died  childless  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  But  there  was  a  sister-language  in  Western  Iran, 
reprciKjnted  by  the  Achemenian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Behistun, 
and  Hamadan.  This  was  the  mother  of  tho  Modern  Persian,  but  it 
intermediately  appears  in  the  era  of  the  Sassanian  Monarchs  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  Pehlavi,  in  which  form  of 
speech,  the  ancient  Scriptures,  recorded  in  the  Avesta  language, 
and  no  longer  intelligible,  were  translated  and  commented  upon. 
Space  fails  us  to  describe  the  subsequent  modifications  of  the  later 
language,  known  as  Huzvaresh  and  Pazand. 

In  these  languages  the  Scriptures  have  survived:  what  do  they 
consist  of?  First  in  rank  arc  the  five  Gatha,  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Spitama  Zarathrastra,  or  Zoroaster  himself,  in  a  dim  period  of 
anti(iuity,  to  which'  we  can  only  approach  by  hazardous  inferences. 
^'ext  stands  the  Yasna,  the  work  of  one  of  his  eailiest  successors, 
\^'ho  deviated  in  some  particulars  from  the  stem  Monotheism  of  his 
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master.  After  the  Yasna  came  the  Yispar^,  composed  by  one  of 
the  later  high  Priests.  The  above  represent  the  Veda  of  the  Iranio 
Family.  The  Ycndiddd  correspond  to  the  second  class  of  Indio 
Sacred  books,  and  is  a  collection  of  customs  and  laws,  which  hat 
come  to  us  accompanied  by  later  commentaries  and  explanations. 
The  Yasht  correspond  to  the  Purdna  of  the  Hindu.  Prof.  Haug 
fixes  1 200  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  earliest  and  400  B.C.  of  the  Litest 
writing,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  Canon  a  range  of  800  years. 

The  fourth  £ssay  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  development 
of  spiritual  ideas,  and  ritual  practices,  to  which  this  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  wonderfully  conserved  literature,  were  devoted.  Both 
language  and  religion  have  proved  sterile.  Unlike  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  it  has  engendered  no  new  germs,  such  as  Christianity 
and  Mahometanism.  Unlike  the  more  fortunate  language  and 
religion  of  the  Indie  Branch,  the  Avesta  language  never  budded 
out  into  Prakrits,  and  magnificent  modem  Yemaculars,  and  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster  gave  birth  to  no  such  giiant  progeny  as 
Buddhism,  and  underwent  no  such  a  weird  transformation,  as  the 
Yaishnavism,  and  Saivism,  of  the  modem  Hindu.  There  is  still 
life  in  the  old  Hindu  trunk,  and  century  after  century  it  has  given 
out  new  religious  conceptions,  such  as  Jainism,  Sikhism,  and  many 
other  less  well-known  forms,  and  even  now,  under  the  influence 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  hear  of  the  tenets  of  the  Adi-Samaj, 
the  Brahmo-Samaj,  and  the  Arya-Samdj.  There  are  no  intellectual 
bees  buzzing  in  the  Iranic  hive :  what  has  remained  is  perfectly 
calm,  still,  correct,  and  self-inclosed.  And  yet  its  conceptions  were 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Many  great  names  sound  through  the 
corridors  of  time.  Zoroaster's  conception  of  Ahuramazda,  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  identical  with  the  notion  of  Elohim,  or  Jehovah, 
of  the  Jews.  King  Cyrus  felt  the  identity,  when  he  restored  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets  acknowledged  it, 
when  they  spoke  of  Cyms  as  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  the  shep- 
herd, who  carries  out  the  Lord's  decrees. 

It  is  even  asserted,  that  Judaism  borrowed  some  of  its  concep- 
tions from  its  neighbour.  The  imputed  dualism  of  Zoroaster  arises 
from  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  his  philosophy  and  theology.  He  undertook,  like 
other  wise  or  foolish  men  of  antiquity  and  modem  times,  the  sad 
and  hopeless  task  of  solving  the  great  problem  of  human  existence : 
he  tried  to  explain  the  inexplicable,  and  the  seeming  incompati- 
bility of  the  co-existence  of  so  many  imperfections  in  this  world, 
the  infinite  variety  of  Evil,  Wickedness,  and  Baseness,  with  the 
goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  God.  If  He  were  omnipotent, 
why  did  these  things  exist?  If  He  were  not  omnipotent,  how 
could  He  be  deemed  God?  This  was  the  hopeless  dilemma  of 
many  a  weary  soul.  Thus  sprang  into  existence  Ormazd.  and 
Ahrimdn,  the  one  a  Being  luminous  and  good,  the  other  a  Being 
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gloomy  and  bad :  on  close  examination  the  doctrine  is  nothing  more 
than  Uie  Christian  conception  of  the  Devil.  This  is  the  way^  in 
which  the  Bactrian  lawgiver  tried  to  disentangle  the  hopeless 
kAot,  which  the  Brahmin  untied  by  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration, 
tiie  Buddhist  by  Nirvdna,  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  by  the  exis- 
tonoe  of  Ate  or  Nemesis,  and  which  the  modern  Christian  divine 
eradee  rather  than  explains  by  appealing  to  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

In  Martin  Hang's  charming  volume  all  these  subjects  are  treated 

in  fall  detail :  in  these  days,  when  so  much  eloquence  is  devoted  to 

the  Veda,  and  when  so  many  English  Halls  now  lend  their  echo  to 

Sanskrit  words,  and  Brahmanical  conceptions,  we  cannot  but  regret, 

that  Martin  Haug  was  not  spared  a  few  years  more  to  address  an 

English  audience  on  the  subject  of  a  language  and  literature  no 

leae  ancient  than  the  Veda,  and  on  a  religious  system,  which  has  at 

least  this  speciality,  that  it  preserved  to  the  last,  and  still  preserves, 

its    Monotheism,   and  never  allowed  itself,   like   Fre-Buddhistic 

Brahmanism,  to  narrow  and  harden  itself  into  Pantheism,  and, 

like  Post-Buddhistic  Brahmanism,  to  dilute  and  degrade  itself  into 

Polytheism.     The  Parsi  still  represents  the  highest  type  of  the 

conception  of  the  Divinity,  to  which  unassisted  man  can  rise.     The 

Hindu  system,  as  now  represented  in  India,  stands  out  as  a  warning 

of  the  depths  of  degradation,  to  which  an  uninspired  theology,  in 

spite  of  the  genius,  learning,  and  industry  and  bold  speculation,  of 

countless  generations  of  Scholars  and  Priests,  can  fall. 

Athen€euin,  London  1878,  with  additions^  1890. 


V. 

HISTORY  OF  NEPA'L. 


A  Translation  from  a  Book  in  the  Native  Vernactlae,  with 
AN  Introductory  Skktch,  by  Dr.  D.  Wright,  Residency 
Surgeon  at  Khatmandu,  Capital  of  Nepal,  British  India,  1877. 

This  is  an  unpretending,  but  important,  book.  The  Editor  resided 
ten  years  at  Khatmandu,  and  collected  his  materials,  and  gives 
(i)  a  sketch  of  the  portion  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  open  to 
Europeans,  (2)  a  translation  of  a  native  history,  (3)  certain  Appen- 
dices. The  author  faithfully  describes  the  valley  adjacent  to  the 
Capital,  its  towns  and  temples,  which  he  was  allowed  to  visit, 
thoii*;h  accompanied  on  each  occasion  by  a  Nepali  soldier  as  a  spy 
on  his  actions  and  words.  He  describes  Khatmandu,  the  Capital, 
as  built  on  a  dunghill  in  the  midst  of  latrines :  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  cleanse  this  filthy  town  without  knocking  down  the  entire 
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city :  yet  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  superb  mountain  Bcenezy, 
which  those  only  can  realize,  who  are  familiar  with  the  slopes  ol 
the  Himalaya. 

The  moral  turpitude  of  the  place  exceeds  the  physicaL  Thia 
book  is  not  written  by  an  anonymous  slanderer,  but  a  British 
official,  who  well  knew,  that  his  book  would  find  its  way  back  to 
India,  and  that  a  copy  in  the  Vernacular  would  be  read  by  the 
ISepal  Authorities. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  great  Minister  Jang  Bahddar  died  in  the 
interim  betwixt  Br.  Wright's  leaving  Nepal,  and  the  publication 
of  this  volume.  This  great  man  was  well  known  both  in  England^ 
which  he  visited,  and  in  India,  and  he  rendered  good  service  daring 
the  Mutinies.  I  met  him  in  Lord  Canning,  the  Viceroy's  camp  at 
Allahabad  in  1858  :  his  history  is  well  known.  In  1844.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  then  Resident,  mentions  a  dashing  young  officer, 
and  intelligent  intriguer,  named  Jang  Bahadar,  nephew  to  the  then 
Minister  Matabar  Singh.  In  May,  1845,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  he  shot  with  his  own  hand 
his  Uncle,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  new  Government.  On 
the  1 3th  September,  1 846,  the  King  came  at  night  to  the  Resident, 
and  told  him,  that  Jang  Bahadar  had  inWted  the  Nobles  of  Nepal 
to  a  Council  in  the  Palace,  and  by  preconcerted  arrangement 
made  short  work  of  thirty-two  of  them,  and  a  hundred  of  their 
followers :  he  then  became  Prime  Minister,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  he  shot  thirteen  more  of  the  Nobles,  and 
established  his  power  over  the  King,  whom  he  has  retained  to  this 
day  in  honourable  surveillance,  and  over  the  country.  Indeed  when 
the  old  King  showed  some  desire  to  free  himself,  he  was  deposed, 
and  his  more  pliant  son  placed  on  the  throne,  which  he  still 
occupies. 

Jung  Bahadar  had  seven  brothers  and  no  less  than  one  hundred 
children,  and  a  large  clan  of  cousins :  he  had  monopolized 
every  office  of  the  State  civil  and  military:  the  officers  of  the 
army  held  only  annual  commissions,  and  greybeards  were  subor- 
dinated to  boys,  and  children  aged  five  had  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
He  married  three  of  his  dau<;hters  to  the  heir  apparent:  his 
own  eldest  son  married  a  daughter  of  the  King,  and  there  were 
many  other  connexions  of  the  same  kind. 

How  did  he  use  his  power?  Instead  of  prohibition,  the  rite  of 
**  Sati,*'  or  widow-burning,  was  regulated,  and  over  the  ashes  of  this 
fellow-sportsman  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  three  poor  girls  were 
burnt  alive  within  the  last  few  months  :  a  murderer  all  his  life,  he 
was  accompanied  to  the  funeral-pile  by  three  murdered  females. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter  of  a  cow  was  punished  by  death,  and 
an  injured  husband  had  the  legal  right  to  cut  down  with  a  sword 
his  rival  placed  before  him  unarmed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Of 
Education  there  was  not  a  thread.    On  provision  for  the  sick  there  was 
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sot  one  B.apee  spent,  and  it  nni»t  be  remembered,  that  in  other  Native 

Indian  Courts  some  form  of  rudimentary  education,  and  some  sort 

of  inefficient  hospitals,  are  always  found.    Slavery  exists  in  some  of 

its  worst  forms :  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  a 

scant  population,  and  these  slaves  are  bought  and  sold :   a  female 

slave  costs   120  Rupees,  and  a  male   180.     Certain  offences  are 

puiisbed  by  the  sale  of  the  offender  as  a  slave.     All  the  valleys, 

mountains,   and  paths,   are   closed  to   strangers  of  every   kind  : 

objections  were  made  to  the   Survey.     Roads,  Post  Offices,  and 

Telegraphs,  are  undreamt  of.   The  British  Resident,  like  the  King, 

is  treated  as  a  State  Prisoner.     No  literature  or  culture,  no  arts  or 

nanufactures,  can  be  said  to  exist :  the  nobles  are  so  ignorant,  that 

they  believe  that  the  British  are  afraid  of  them,  and  so  arrogant, 

that  they  consider  their  army  a  match  to  the  British.     It  is  said, 

that  Jang  Bahadar  did  much  to  soften  the  barbarity  of  the  Laws, 

and  went  as  far  as  the  Priests  and  People  would  let  him.     This  is 

only  a  proof  of  the  rottenness  of  the  basis  of  his  power,  for  the 

other  great  Potentates  of  the  Empire  of  India  have  abolished  the 

Rite  of  Sati,  and  adopted  many  of  the  civilizing  appliances  of  the 

age.    Dr.  Wright  has  done  an  eminent  service  in  thus  exposing  the 

true  state  of  affairs  in  Nepal,  and  writing  what  has  proved  to  be  a 

true  Epitaph  for  Sir  Jang  Bahddar,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  the  guest  of 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  India  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  host 

of  H.R.H.  the  Heir  Apparent  in  Nepal. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  History  of  Nep^l, 
translated  by  one  of  the  Residency  officials,  assisted  by  a  Pandit, 
whose  ancestors  had  compiled  the  history.  Dr.  Wrio;ht  is  not  an 
Oriental  Scholar,  and  is  presumably  ignorant  of  the  dialect  of  the 
great  Arian  Vernacular  of  North  India,  in  which  this  legendaiy 
history  is  written.  The  original  MS.,  which  appears  to  be  in  the 
above-mentioned  dialect,  with  an  admixture  of  Sanskrit  and 
Newari,  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Scholar  at  Cambridge  :  other 
copies,  or  redactions,  exist:  as  a  historical  document  it  is  not  woith 
much.  The  opening  chapters  consist  of  the  most  astounding  non- 
sense, and  the  brain  reels  under  the  variety  of  absuidities,  which 
follow  each  other,  as  the  lejjend  details  with  accuracy  the  events, 
which  took  place  in  the  valley  millions  of  years  ago.  The  most 
improbable  events  are  related  as  happening  after  incredible  lapses 
of  time  :  deities  and  heroes  pass  over  the  stage :  temples  are  erected 
and  destroyed  :  the  whole  is  like  a  frightful  dream.  Even  when 
we  come  down  to  modern  times,  and  our  feet  touch  the  ground, 
this  native  history  appears  to  be  of  the  flimsiest  character,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  printed.  The  people 
of  India  never  had  any  conception  of  History. 

The  author's  modesty  does  not  inform  the  reader  of  the  singu- 
larly great  service,  which  he  has  rendered  to  linguistic  science  by 
the  purchase  of  certain  Sanskrit  MSS.     Some  thirty  years  ago  the 

IS 
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illustrious  Scholar,  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  then  Besident  of  Nepfl, 
surprised  the  learned  world  hy  collecting  and  transmitting  to 
Europe  a  store  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  original  and  copies,  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  Northern  Buddhism.  They  were  distributed  be- 
twixt the  Libraries  of  London  and  Paris.  Dr.  Wright,  who  is 
brother  of  Dr.  William  Wright,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  commissioned  by  that  University  to  purchase  a  large 
supply  of  still  more  valuable  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan,  MSS.,  which 
will  employ  Professor  Co  well  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  are 
written  either  on  palm  leaf  or  on  paper :  the  former  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  many  of  them  contain  brilliantly  coloured  pictures. 
They  are  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  in  Europe,  and  if  the  dates, 
provisionally  assigned  to  them,  bear  the  test  of  criticism,  they  will 
enable  us  to  place  the  date  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  same 
century  with  the  oldest  Hebrew,  viz.  about  the  ninth  Century  of 
the  Christian  era.  I  wish  that  all,  who  bad  opportunities,  would 
use  them  as  well  as  Dr.  Wright  has  done,  who  as  Editor  of  this 
book  has  written  what  is  worth  reading,  and  as  the  judicious 
collector  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  has  done  what  is  worth  writing  abouty 
and  such  is  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Athenatumf  London,  1877. 


VI. 

BUDDHA    GAYA,    THE    HERMITAGE    OF  SAKYA 
MUNI.    BY    RAJENDRAL^LA   MITRA,  LL.D. 

This  is  one  of  the  portly  volumes  of  archaeological  lore,  which  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of  India  and  its  sub- 
ordinate provinces  in  all  the  lux$  of  typography  and  photography, 
and  combining  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  patient  study  with 
not  a  little  of  daring  hypothesis,  and  unduly  arrogant  assertion, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  as  the  author  of  each  work  tilts 
against  the  favourite  hobbies  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  himself  the 
subject  of  subsequent  bitter  criticism.  The  author  is  a  native  of 
Ban  gal,  most  favourably  known,  who  wields  the  weapons  of  his 
science  with  great  skill,  and  whose  English  style  is  as  pure  and 
iiTcproachable,  as  that  of  any  English  author.  It  is  encouraging  to 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  British  India  to  think,  that 
among  the  first  generation  of  scholars  such  great  ability,  such 
acutcncss  of  argument,  and  such  soundness  of  judgment,  should 
have  been  developed.  Nor  is  the  volume  before  us  the  only  one, 
which  has  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

The  subject  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  holiest  places  in  India, 
and  round  which  the  most  ancient  legends  have  clustered,  viz.  the 
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Hermitage  of  Sakya  MudI,  known  as  Buddha  Gaya,  a  few  miles 

dutaot  from  the  celebrated  city  of  that  Dame  in  the  western  portion 

of  the  provinces  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bangdl.     The 

doudy  that  for  so  many  centuries  huug  over  the  history  of  Sakya 

Muni,  baa  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  raised  up  by 

the  indastry  of  a  score  of  illustrious  scholars  and  archseologists ; 

mod  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  Sakya  Muni,  than  whom 

DO  man  has  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  religious  convictions 

of   the   human  race,   was  bom  about  the  fifth  century  b.c.  at 

KapUavastu,   accomplished  his  six   years*   penance,    and    became 

"  enlightened,''  or  Buddha,  under  the  sacred  Bodhidrum  or  Pipal 

tree  at  Buddha  Gay  a,  and  died  or  obtained  Nirvana  at  Kusi.     For 

fifteen  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  his  death  the  Hermitage 

of  Buddha  was  as  Jerusalem  or  Mecca  to  the  Buddhists  of  India, 

and  of  the  countries  beyond,  to  which  his  religion   had  been 

peacefully,  and  by  force  of  argument,  extended.     And  when  in 

coarse  of  time  that  religion  by  a  process,  of  the  details  of  which  we 

have  no  knowledge,  died  out  of  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  its 

sacred  places  and  images  were  occupied  and  appropriated  by  rival 

religionists,  still  travellers  from  distant  regions  found  their  way  as 

pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spots.     The  accounts  of  the  visits  of  the 

Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  a.d.,  when  the 

glory  of  the  Buddhist  had  begun  to  wane,  have  been  preserved  to 

us  in  the  Chinese  annals ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  visit  of 

the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Barma,  who  were  deputed  to  repair 

the  breaches  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Buddha  Gaya  in  1876,  that 

we  are  indebted  to  the   Govenrment  of   Bangal  for  this  noble 

volume. 

Restorers  of  ancient  buildings  have  proverbially  a  bad  name  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  have 
suffered  much  in  the  same  way  as  these  ancient  ruins  seem  to  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  well-intentioned  pious  Burmese,  who 
were  totally  devoid  of  architectural,  archaiological,  or  historical 
knowledge.  Powerless  to  save,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bangal 
deputed  our  author,  who  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
place  and  subject,  to  proceed  in  1877  to  the  holy  site,  inspect  the 
work,  and  the  remains,  which  had  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs,  and  advise  the  Government  as  to  the  mode, 
in  which  the  operations  of  the  excavators  should  be  controlled.  In 
his  Report,  the  author  distinctly  admits,  that  he  is  only  a  gleaner  in 
a  field  of  inquiry,  where  many  distinguished  archsBologists  had 
already  garnered  in  rich  harvests ;  he  modestly  limits  his  own 
labour  to  the  task  of  following  their  footsteps,  elucidating  questions 
left  doubtful  by  them,  filling  up  lucnncB^  and  summarizing  all  that 
is  worth  knowing.  It  may  be  added  that,  though  he  had  been 
preceded  by  the  two  greatest  authorities  in  British  India  on 
subjects    of    archa3ology   and  architecture    respectively,   General 
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Alexander  CuDningham,  and  Mr.  James  Ferguvson,  no  Bach  ripe 
scholar  of  Sanskrit  und  Buddhistic  lore,  as  the  author  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  the  locality,  and  interpreting 
the  original  inscriptions. 

There  is  a  romantic  charm  surrounding  the  whole  volume.  In 
the  six  chapters,  into  which  the  author  divides  his  work,  he  deals 
in  order  with  the  salient  features  of  the  subject,  as  they  come 
before  the  mind.  In  his  first  chapter  he  tells  us  of  the  modem 
Tillages,  the  shapeless  mounds,  the  Hindu  places  of  worship,  that 
from  one  point  of  view  have  smothered,  from  another  have  tenderly 
preserved  to  our  days,  these  precious  relics.  Here  we  have  the 
precise  analogue  of  the  mode,  in  which  the  ruins  of  ancient  Borne 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  mound  of  accumulated  rubbish, 
the  vineyard  surrounding  the  village,  and  the  Christian  chapel, 
which  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  Pagan  temple.  In  his  second 
chapter,  with  that  abundance  of  knowledge,  with  which  a  study  of 
the  original  MSS.,  preserved  to  us  in  Nepal,  has  supplied  him,  the 
author  tells  us  the  story  of  the  great  penance  performed  by  Sakya 
Muni  at  this  place.  A  tree  must  have  existed  in  full  luxuriance 
at  that  time,  the  ancestor  by  successive  replantings,  or  dropping  of 
seeds  into  the  decaying  limbs,  of  the  Fipal,  which  still  flourishes 
on  presumably  the  same  spot.  The  consistency  of  the  legend  is 
teirtified  to  by  the  Sanskrit,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Pali  books,  the 
representations  on  railings  and  walls,  on  countless  stupa  and  vihara 
in  different  parts  of  India.  That  the  great  founder  of  the 
Buddhistic  faith  did  pass  some  portion  of  his  mortal  career  at  this 
s])ot  may  be  accepted  with  as  much  reasonable  belief  as  any 
other  well-accepted  historical  fact.  Credulous  religionists,  lying 
chroniclers,  poetic  dreamers,  have  flung  round  the  spot  a  garland 
of  fiction  of  the  grossest  and  most  material  character;  and  a  safe 
medium  must  be  sought  for  betwixt  the  weakness  of  the  simple- 
minded  believer  and  the  wholesale  destructiveness  of  the  scoffer. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  architectural 
remains  which  have  survived  the  lapse  of  years,  the  assaults  of 
Hindu  and  Mahometan,  the  craving  for  building  materials  on  the 
part  of  the  villagers,  and,  lastly,  the  repairs  of  the  Burmese.  The 
chief  feature  is  the  Great  Temple,  of  which  photographs  are 
supplied,  as  well  as  a  most  careful  description,  and  the  platform  in 
which  the  sacred  tree  is  imbedded.  The  tree  is  spoken  of  much  as 
a  Pope,  or  Great  Lama,  being  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  office  in 
almost  the  same  fortuitous  way,  and  liable  to  the  same  mortal 
change.  The  present  occupant  of  the  Boddhimanda  was  installed 
there  in  1863. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  treats  at  very  great  length,  and 
with  great  learning,  perhaps  rather  ostentatiously  displayed  by  the 
use  of  words  not  in  ordinary  parlance,  on  the  sculptures,  which 
exist  in  the  form  of  statues,  reliefs,  architectural  ornaments,  and 
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footprints  on  stones.     The  notion  of  expressing  historical  events 
and  religious  ideas  by  stone  carvings  and  symbols  bad  attained  a 
very  high  development  in  this,  as  in  other  Buddhistic  remains. 
The  story,  as  related  in  the  sacred  books,   preserved  for  many 
centuries  beyond  the  limits  of  India,  is  confirmed  by  the  sculptured 
effigies  which  have  remained  for  centuries  buried  under  the  mound 
of  rubbish ;  and  on  some  occasions  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  of 
the  written  narrative  is  cleared  up  by  the  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  the   stone,  assisted  by  an  inscription.     Though  not  so  much 
talked  about  as  their  more  favoured  rivals  of  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  the  written  and  lithic 
monuments  of  the  forgotten  period  of  Buddhist  history  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  this  century  of  great 
achievements. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  author  deals  with  a  subject  more  pecu- 
liarly his  own :  that  of  inscriptions.  The  number  discovered  is 
exceedingly  small.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  sacred  spot 
was  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Fa  Hiouen,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  by  Thsang  in  the  seventh.  Of  the  numerous  inscriptions 
noticed  by  the  latter  none  have  survived  entire,  and  of  those  frag- 
ments that  have  escaped  none  are  dedicatory^  and  the  same  regret- 
table deficiency  is  noticeable  at  the  other  celebrated  Buddhist  ruins 
in  India.  There  must  have  been  a  systematic  destruction  of  such 
records  at  the  time  when  the  buildings  were  converted  to  the  use 
of  the  rival  and  dominant  Hindu  priesthood.  Still  there  are  well- 
preserved  lapidary  monuments,  to  the  earliest  of  which  an  age  is 
assigned  of  not  less,  certaiuly,  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  These  are  in  the  famous  Asoka  or  Lat  characters, 
and  the  date  is  ascertained  on  well- understood  paleeographical 
grounds.  To  these  succeed  inscriptions  in  the  Gupta  and  Kutila 
script,  followed  by  others  in  the  older  and  modern  forms  of  the 
character  used  in  Barma.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  our  author 
is  one  of  the  best  authorities. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  chronology,  and  contains  the 
author's  hypothesis  as  to  the  date  of  the  buildings.  Here  we  leave 
the  hard  ground  of  facts,  and  enter  into  a  sea  of  doubt  and  con- 
troversy. By  a  chain  of  argument,  bavsed  upon  the  facts  described 
in  his  previous  chapters,  he  places  the  date  of  the  present  building 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era  Mr. 
James  Fergusson  places  that  date  in  the  fourteenth  century  after 
the  Christian  era.  No  less  than  fifteen  centuries,  therefore,  repre- 
sent the  differences  in  the  conclusions  of  these  two  esteemed 
authorities. 

The  volume  before  us  is  fascinating,  suggestive,  and  instructive, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  super.se<led  by  any  memorial  work  on  the 
same  subject-matter;  but  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author 
will  not  be  accepted,  until  a  greater  consensus  of  authorities  has 
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coufirTDed  his  individual  and,  np  to  the  present  moment,  unsnp* 
ported  opinions.  It  may  he  questioned,  whether  a  work  puhlished 
at  the  cost  of  the  State,  under  the  orders  of  the  local  GoYemment, 
and  distrihuted  gratuitously  to  all  the  scholars  and  libraries  of 
Europe,  should  be  permitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  so  much  con* 
trove rsial  matter,  and  such  attacks,  direct  or  implied,  on  hi^^hly 
esteemed  authors,  who  have  previously  worked  in  the  same  field, 
and  are  still  among  us.  Our  author  has  shown  a  wonderful  power 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  style  of  argument  of  the  period,  and  Ib 
an  antagonist  with  whom  any  scholar  might  be  proud  to  break  a 
lance  ;  but  he  has  not  learnt  one  lesson  from  the  study  of  the  works 
of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  that  the  greater  and  more 
profound  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  the  greater  also  will  be  the 
mistrust  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  deference,  that  he  pays  to 
the  expressed  and  deliberate  opinions  of  his  esteemed  fellow- 
labourers.  To  carry  conviction  to  the  reader  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  enunciate,  that  such  a  one  is  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the  writer 
has  made  the  true  discovery.  Such  recondite  questions  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  of  the  Arch,  the  copying  of  stone-forms 
from  wooden  models,  the  non-existence  of  sculpture  and  stone 
buildings  in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
date  of  the  great  Temple  of  Buddha  Gaya,  the  peculiarities  of 
architecture,  the  authenticity  of  particular  iupcriptions,  are  matters, 
on  which  the  learned  world  is  not  able  as  yet  to  arrive  at  any 
absolute  conclusion,  and,  suspending  our  judgment,  we  weigh  the 
value  of  the  arguments  of  rival  authorities.  The  soil  of  India  has 
not  yet  completed  its  new  duty  of  giving  up  the  buried  treasures 
of  the  past.  Some  new  excavations  may  suddenly  stultify  the  fine- 
spun theories  of  the  archaeologist.  Our  author,  at  p.  167,  writes  : 
••The  city  of  Palibothra  was  found  by  Megasthenes  surrounded 
**  with  a  ditch.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  570  towers  and  64 
**  gates."  This  quotation  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  stone 
architecture  did  exist  before  the  time  of  Asoka  ;  and  yet,  on  turn- 
ing to  p.  66  of  McCrindle's  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  the  following 
passage;  from  Strabo  strikes  the  eye  :  *'  According  to  Megasthenes, 
**  Palibothra  is  girded  with  a  wooden  wall,  pierced  with  loopholes 
•*  for  the  discharge  of  arrows."  It  is  not  pretended,  that  either 
quotation  is  decisive  of  the  point  at  issue,  but  it  indicates,  that  a 
reference  to  the  Greek  originals  is  necessary  before  a  cardinal  fact 
of  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  James  Fergusson  on  Indian  archi- 
tecture can  be  so  lightly  swept  away. 

I  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  this  learned,  and 
amiable,  archaeologist,  now  lost  to  us  many  years,  before  I  wrote 
this  paper.  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  author  of  the  volume  also, 
and  am  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  my  judgment  to  be  influenced 
on  matters  of  pure  Science  by  a  friendly  feeling,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  of  the  combatants.    Perhaps  the  fault  of  both  was,  that 
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liaTing  made  np  their  own  minds  on  a  particular  point,  they  could 
Bot  see  room  for  a  douht  on  the  part  of  others.  A  wider  survey  of 
human  affairs  has  led  me  to  the  conviction,  that  on  every  point 
there  is  room  for  two  or  more  honest  opinions.  It  is  said  of  my 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  one  of  the  soundest,  and  most  modest,  and  diffident  of 
ficholara,  that  when  on  any  controversial  point  he  thought  he  saw 
light  in  one  direction,  others  hecame  at  once  convinced,  as  the 
oracle  rarely  expressed  itself  in  terms  more  decided  than  a  sym- 
pathetic doubt. 

Aikenmum^  London^  iSyj,  toith  additions,  1890. 


VIT. 

WOULD  INDIA  GAIN  BY  THE  EXTINCTION  OF 

EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENT? 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  young  India  may  read  with  profit 
lemarks  made  by  one,  who  deeply  loves  the  people,  and  has  made 
the  study  of  the  subject  one  of  his  chief  thoughts  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  every  country  prefer  to  be  ruled  by 
mlers  of  the  same  race,  language,  and  religion,  as  themselves,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  national  sentiment  of  independence  and  immunity 
from  possible  foreign  oppression,  there  is  the  pleasing  feature  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  and  surplus  revenue  finding  its  way  into 
native  coffers.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  dream  of  Utopia.  In- 
dependent nations  must  themselves  consist  of  an  independent  and 
united  people,  with  a  power  for  self-government,  strong  enough  to 
maintain  its  own  independence,  and  sufficiently  united  as  to  avoid 
disintegration.  The  provinces  known  as  British  India  have  at  no 
time  until  now  been  united  under  one  rule,  nor  have  they  in  them- 
selves the  elements  of  which  unity  is  formed,  nor  for  the  last  eight 
hundred  years  have  they  ever  enjoyed  independence.  If  we  were 
to  give  credence  to  the  stump- agitators,  British  India  was  a  free, 
flourishing,  united,  independent,  kingdom,  until  Great  Britain  laid 
hands  upon  it.  Dreams  pass  through  the  minds  of  native  enthu- 
siasts, that,  were  the  British  rule  withdrawn,  free  India  would 
still  remain  an  undivided  kingdom,  ruled  by  its  own  sovereign  or 
parliament.  But  the  condition  of  a  European  State,  fashioned 
under  the  slow  discipline  of  centuries,  is  far  different  from  that 
of  a  congeries  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  no  unity  of  sentiment,  religion,  or  language,  and  which  were 
never  united  before,  disliking  each  other  rather  more  than  their 
common  foe  and  conqueror. 
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If  the  leading  spirits  of  New  India  were  wise,  fliey  would 
calmly  and  coldly  sum  up  the  advantafces,  which  they  now  enjoy 
relatively  to  other  Oriental  nations  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  of  no  use  contrasting  their  circumstances  with  those  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  History  tells  us,  that  there  will  he  strong  and 
superior  races,  and  weak  and  inferior  ones.  The  Briti^  nation 
had  in  its  youth  to  cope  with  the  Romans,  the  Danes,  the  Saxons, 
and  Normans ;  in  its  old  age  it  may  have  to  hold  its  own  against 
new  enemies,  hut  it  is  small,  compact,  insular,  and  united,  and 
India  has  not  that  advantage.  The  census  has  revealed  to  ns  the 
manifold  differences  of  race,  religion,  language,  and  degree  of  cul* 
ture,  and  this  feature  of  its  population  has  rendered  its  suhjection 
to  the  British  power  possible,  and  renders  the  idea  of  a  free  in- 
dependent country  highly  problematical. 

India  is  not  a  Colony  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Australia,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canaila,  represent  the  typical  Colony :  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  represent  the  isolated  fortress.  India  is  a  congeries  of 
subject  kingdoms,  a  mere  geographical  expression,  kept  in  military 
subjection  by  a  distant  European  nation,  hut  under  circumstanccfl 
unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modem  history.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  ages,  we  find,  that  the  practice  of  the  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian conqueror  was  to  transplant  a  conquered  people.  When 
a  stronger  race  on  the  warpath  from  causes  which  impelled  them, 
but  of  which  at  this  distance  of  time  we  cannot  appreciate  the 
force,  occupied  a  country,  as  the  Hebrews  occupied  Palestine,  or 
the  great  so-called  Arian  invaders  Northern  India  and  Europe,  they 
exterminated  all  that  opposed  them  ;  and  of  the  poor  remnant  part 
fled  into  wild  and  hilly  tracts,  and  maintained  a  precarious  in- 
dependence, as  the  Kolarian  races  in  Central  India,  or  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the  settlements  of  the 
conqueror.  Such  was  the  law  of  uncivilized  man.  By  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  populations  had  so  far  settled  down,  that 
native  kingdoms  under  Greek  alien  sovereigns  were  established 
at  Babylon,  Antioch,  and  in  Egypt.  Insensibly  these  dynasties 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  people.  Not  so  the  Roman 
empire  :  the  whole  known  world  was  held  subject  to  the  Imperial 
city,  whence  praetors  and  pro-consuls  were  sent  out  to  rule  over 
subject  provinces,  and  there  is  much  analogy  between  this  system, 
and  the  one  adopted  by  European  nations  in  modem  days.  A  study 
of  the  writings  of  Cicero  during  his  government  of  Cilicia,  and 
of  Pliny  during  his  government  of  Bithynia,  is  not  unprofitable. 
The  British  Islands,  Gaul,  North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  wore  for 
centuries  ruled,  or  rather  misruled,  in  this  way ;  there  was  not 
a  thought  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  governed. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the  detestable  system  of  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  of  the  Portuguese  in  East  and 
West  Africa.      Tho  rule  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
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ynMy  and  is»  based  on  purely  commercial  and  selfish  principles,  as 
low  and  unsympathetic  a  form  of  goveinment  as  can  be  imagined ; 
a  kind  of  survival  of  the  principles  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  first,  last,  and  only,  object  of  the 
State-officials  was  the  company's  investment  and  the  shareholders' 
dividend. 

The  French  occupy  their  subject  territories  as  military  positions, 
and  an  area  for  protected  French  commerce.  By  a  strange  incon- 
sistency they  admit  representatives  (Frenchmen  by  birth)  of .  the 
subject  State  into  their  Republican  Chamber ;  but  the  governor  of 
the  province  is  generally,  though  not  always,  a  soldier,  and  the 
administration  is  upon  military  principles.  I  have  visited  Algeria 
and  Tunisia,  which  are  indeed  now  ruled  by  civil  governors,  but 
vast  tracts  of  land  have  been  confiscated,  and  French  settlera 
located  surrounded  by  Mahometans.  This  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. The  only  European  language  allowed  to  be  taught  in 
schools  is  French,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  that 
language  among  the  people ;  on  the  other  hand  peace  is  maintained, 
order  secured,  and  no  signs  of  oppression  were  manifest.  The 
French  army  in  these  two  North  African  provinces,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  very  few  millions,  exceeds  in  number  the  British  army  in 
India,  and  a  conscript  army  has  to  be  relieved  every  three  years, 
as  the  term  of  service  is  over. 

The  Kussian  administration  of  subject  provinces  is  purely  military; 
they  are  lean  provinces  with  an  enormous  area,  great  distances  to 
traverse,  and  no  return  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  No  attempt 
at  civilization  meets  the  eye,  beyond  the  priceless  boon  of  peace, 
and  railways.  European  colonists  are  found  ready  to  occupy  land  ; 
and  the  natives  are  in  a  great  number  Christians  of  the  Georgian 
and  Armenian  Churches.  I  lately  visited  Trans-Caucasia  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  considered  well  the  aptitude  of  the  Russian 
Civil  officials.  With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the 
administration  of  the  Panjab.  including  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat, 
from  the  date  of  annexation  in  1849,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me,  how 
in  the  event,  more  possible  than  probable,  of  Russia  penetrating 
the  Afghan  passes,  and  occupying,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Panjab  as 
fur  as  the  River  Satlaj,  it  could  carry  on  the  administration.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  railway  system  would  have  ceased  to 
work ;  the  retirin<»  British  army  would  have  removed  the  rolling 
stock,  broken  up  the  bridges,  destroyed  the  stations,  and  torn  up 
the  line,  and  broken  the  telegraph  wire  ;  and  Russia  could  not 
replace  them.  All  the  civil  officials,  native  and  British,  would 
have  disappeared;  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  being  blocked  in 
Sindh,  all  export  and  import  commerce  would  disappear ;  and  the 
length  of  the  way  to  Tiflis  in  Trans-Caucasia,  and  Tashkend  on  the 
River  Amu  Darya,  would  render  the  position  of  the  invaders  most 
hazardous.     The  British  officials  have  by  long  experience  mastered 
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the  art  of  governing  without  bullying,  of  being  finn  without 
harshness,  sympathetic  without  weakness,  conducting  all  businen 
in  the  language  of  the  people,  keeping  the  soldiery  out  of  sight. 
How  different  would  be  the  Russian  system  ! 

'What  shall  be  said  of  the  Turkish  administration  of  subject 
provinces  ?  An  entire  absence  of  the  first  elementary  conception 
of  good  government,  imperfect  investigations,  cruel  punishments, 
organized  plunder,  rabid  intolerance,  insecurity  of  highways, 
corruption  of  officials  in  power.  I  only  allude  to  it,  because,  if 
the  controlling  power  of  Great  Britain  were  withdrawn,  such 
would  probably  be  the  form  of  government,  which  the  people  of 
India  would  enjoy  for  the  next  century,  varied  by  the  carnage  and 
wholesale  desolation  of  a  new  crop  of  such  soldiers  of  fortune  as 
Tipu,  Sivaji,  and  Eanjit  Singh. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  British  India  since  the  year 
1 840,  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  knowledge,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  partiality  or  prejudice.  I  have  little  to  be  thankful  for 
personally  to  the  great  Government,  for  I  left  India  without 
pension,  having  nine  months*  residence  wanting  in  twenty-five  years 
of  service,  and  without  honours,  though  present  in  great  battles, 
and  charged  with  the  administration  of  virgin  provinces  under  my 
great  master,  John  Lawrence.  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  British  India,  and  successfully,  and  continuously 
made,  to  give  British  India  the  very  best  form  of  government,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth  century  permitted,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  submission  to  our  rule.  In  that  form  of  government 
were  included  many  principles  impossible  to  any  government  in 
Europe,  even  to  their  own  subjects  in  Europe,  but  freely  conceded 
by  us  to  our  subjects  in  India.  Free  trade,  free  religion,  free 
education,  free  Press,  free  right  of  assembly,  free  power  of  move* 
ment  in  or  out  of  tlie  realm,  free  sale  and  acquisition  of  land,  free 
agriculture,  absence  of  poll  tax  or  military  conscription ;  no  forced 
labour,  no  distinction  of  class,  no  personal  disqualifications  and 
State  religion.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  not  even  our  own,  are  all 
these  essentials  to  be  found.  The  utmost  publicity  is  given  to 
every  act  of  authority :  in  all  the  prisons  of  British  India  there  is 
no  one  political  offender ;  there  are  no  exiles  of  Siberia,  no  detenui 
of  New  Caledonia,  no  hunting  of  Jews,  no  ostracizing  of  classes. 

The  danger  to  India  may  arise  from  three  causes,  all  of  which 
may  be  in  force  at  the  same  time:  an  invasion  from  the  Norths 
West  frontier,  an  uprising  of  the  people  of  India,  or  such  a 
weakness  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  diminish  seriously 
the  military  garrison,  or  withdraw  it  altogether.  Let  us  consider 
each  calmly.  It  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
to  pievent  or  retard  the  process  of  civilization  of  Northern  Asia, 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eussia.  It  may,  or  may  not,  happen, 
that  the  Bussiun  kingdom  may  break  like  a  great  steamer,  owing 
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to  the  extreme  length  of  its  keel.  We  must  recollect,  also,  that 
the  idea  of  constitutional  rights  is  developiug  amidst  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  there  may  be  domestic  troubles  at  hand.  Those 
alto,  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  subject  nations,  may 
think  that  the  annexation  of  Turkey,  Persia  and  India,  of  one,  or 
other,  or  all  three,  may  prove  a  meal,  which  will  choke  the  stork 
which  swallows  them.  It  would  seem  that  an  attack  upon  India 
woald  rather  be  as  a  feint,  while  the  less  difficult  annexation  of 
Persia,  and  the  access  thereby  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  be  the 
objeet. 

The  greater  danger  is  the  growth  of  discontent  among  the 
natiTes  of  India,  a  kind  of  Irish  desire  for  Home  Rule,  without 
exactly  defining  what  is  wanted,  an  insensate  craving  for  con- 
stitational  rights,  a  seditious  Press  compelling  an  unwilling 
Government  at  last  to  restrict  its  freedom,  and  a  spirit  of  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  British  interlopers  :  this  term  is  not  used  in  an 
offensive  sense,  but  as  the  only  one,  that  can  express  a  class  of 
educated  respectable  men,  aliens  in  birth,  sojourners  in  India  for 
a  limited  time  only  in  their  own  personal  interests,  and  who  can 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  than 
they  would  have  in  Russia,  or  Turkey,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
if  they  sojourned  there.  Such  alien  communities  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  numerically  superior,  and  differing  in  race,  religion,  and 
language,  are  notoriously  timorous,  short-sighted,  and  outrageously 
selfish,  and  during  the  Mutinies  of  1857-58,  this  character  was 
fully  maintained  by  the  British  interloper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
excess  of  liberty,  allowed  by  the  Government  to  an  Asiatic  race, 
to  whom  liberty  was  previously  unknown,  and  the  educational 
advantages  and  political  knowledge  of  certain  classes,  must  bring 
with  it  strange  consequences,  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot 
predict.  Liberty  can  only  be  used  wisely  by  those,  who  can  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  liberty  and  license ;  and  the  learning  acquired 
from  high  education  is  something  very  different  from  political 
wisdom,  which  c£m  distinguish  betwixt  what  is  desirable  and  what 
is  possible,  and  what  changes  are  more  pregnant  of  danger  to 
existing  good  things  than  likely  to  produce  permanent  benefit. 

We  sowed  the  seed,  when  fifty  years  ago  we  introduced  the 
youth  of  India  to  European  literature :  can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
abnormal  harvest,  the  vain  aspirations.  Lord  Macaulay  aptly 
described  the  Bangali,  as  he  found  him :  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Madrasi,  and  men  of  Bombay.  Is  any  deed  of  valour,  man- 
liness, any  great  action,  such  as  lives  for  ever,  and  floats  down  the 
corridor  of  time,  as  incentives  to  future  generations,  recorded  of 
these  gentle,  timid  races,  always  subject,  sometimes  slaves  to, 
stronger  races  ?  Is  there  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  India  connected 
by  blood  ties  with  any  one  of  the  Congress  speakers?  Could  you 
raise  a  Regiment  ot  Cavalry  or  Infantry  fioiu  their  midst  ?    Stei:ner 
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stuff  than  them  is  required  to  found  a  Nation :  and  in  the  warlike 
races,  among  whom  I  spent  my  Indian  life,  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
or  ready  to  hecome  so :  the  Rajput  can  do  nothing  hut  fight,  he  will 
not  tend  the  plough  ;  the  Sikh  goes  hack  to  his  plough  Hke  a  lamb, 
hut  when  wanted  comes  hack  to  the  sword  and  rifle  like  a  lion. 

The  third  danger  is  equally  real.  In  case  of  a  long  European 
war,  or  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  prove  impossible  to 
maintain  the  garrison  of  India ;  and  there  is  no  question,  that 
on  that  garrison  the  hold  upon  India  depends;  the  moment  our 
strength  is  doubted,  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  at  hand. 

It  is  forgotten,  that  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  strong  impartial 
government,  colourless  in  matters  of  religion,  the  old  strife  betwixt 
the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  would  re-commence.  An  attempt  to 
blend  together  socially  the  different  races  and  religions  hati  foiled, 
and  at  the  very  first  opportunity  dormant  antipathies  would  wake 
up,  unsoftenod  by  time,  education,  or  social  contact.  Ancient 
feuds  would  blaze  out  into  perpetual  conflicts,  rousing  undying 
religious  animosities,  destruction  of  property  and  sacrifice  of  life. 
Such  troubles  do  not  arise  from  the  thinking  few,  but  from  the 
uneducated,  unthinking  masses,  the  refuse  of  the  great  cities.  We 
know  what  they  did  during  the  mutinies  of  1857. 

The  long  Pax  Britannica,  accompanied  by  a  strong  urban  and 
rural  police,  has  extended  the  area  of  cultivation  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  last  generation.  In  times  of  internal  turbulence,  or 
foreign  invasion,  the  villages  are  deserted,  the  fields  drop  out  of 
cultivation,  the  breadth  of  the  land  under  com  or  other  crop  is 
sensibly  reduced.  In  the  time  of  piping  peace,  the  means  of  sup- 
porting life,  and  the  number  of  the  population,  and  the  rude 
comforts  of  life,  are  indefinitely  increased.  Those,  who  have  had 
to  do  with  the  settlement  and  the  collection  of  the  State-revenue, 
know  this  well :  the  sites  of  deserted  villages  are  found  in  the 
jungle,  and  a  few  years  aftijr  new  villages  or  hamlets  have  sprung 
up  in  the  centre  of  a  newly-cultivated  area,  which  has  had  a  long 
fallow.  It  may  bo  argued  cynically,  that  such  fallows  are  a  law 
of  nature,  and  a  superabundant  population  has  to  be  thinned  down 
by  one  of  the  three  scourges,  war,  famine,  or  pestilence  :  it  matters 
not  which.  Still,  the  thought  of  the  misery  caused  to  a  peaceful 
agricultural  population  dwelling  by  millions  in  thousands  of 
villages,  and  hundreds  of  market-towns,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
strong  arm  which  enforces  order,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
deep  anxiety.  The  loss  of  prestige  to  the  British  nation,  and  of 
wealth  to  the  British  trader,  is  as  nothing,  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  the  overwhelming  woe  brought  upon  a  peaceful 
population  placed  suddenly,  after  a  long  enervating  period,  of  pro- 
tection and  prosperity,  at  the  mercy  of  alien  Oriental  hordes,  or 
the  scum  of  their  own  cities,  turned  loose  upon  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in 
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ITozthem  India,  after  the  battle  of  Paniput,  the  power  of  Delhi 

was  wounded  to  the  heart ;  the  Maratha  army  had  driven  back  the 

Afghans;  the  Fanjab  was  without  a   ruler;   the  leaders  of  the 

agricultural  classes,  who  had  adopted  the  new  faith  of  the  Sikhs, 

seized  upon  the  country  and  partitioned  it  among  themselves.     It 

is  narrated,  how  horsemen  were  sent  to  every  village  within  a 

certain  limit,  who  merely  threw  a  shoe  or  a  turban  or  a  waistband 

into  the  village,  as  a  token  that  they  had  annexed  it,  and  passed 

on  to  the  next.     Castles  sprang  up  in  every  central  village ;  the 

highways  ceased  to  be  safe ;  all  outlying  villages  were  deserted ; 

all  reality  or  even  form  of  government  ceased  to  exist ;  Mahometan 

places  of  worship  were  destroyed,  and  revenge  taken  for  the  insults 

and  outrages  of  centuries.    Forty  years  ago  1  used  to  listen  to  these 

stories  from  greybeards,  who  had  themselves  taken  a  part  in  the 

uprising,  or  younger  men  who  had  heard  of  it  from  their  fathers. 

Itanjit  Singh  by  force  and  fraud  united  them  into  one  kingdom, 

and  on  his  death  we  annexed  that  kingdom,  and  I  took  part  in  the 

annexation. 

Asia  has  ever  been  the  field  of  such  events.  In  the  dawn  of 
history,  just  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  there  was  an  irruption 
of  Scythians  into  Media ;  and  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  law,  by  which 
the  poor  and  hardy  races  are  periodically  directed  upon  the  civilized 
and  therefore  elfeminate  kingdoms,  to  shake,  ravage,  and  overturn. 
This  prevents  their  stagnating  with  corruption,  or  purges,  as  in 
the  case  of  Imperial  Kome,  the  Augean  stables  of  hopeless, 
shameless,  corruption. 

But  it  might  be  urged  that  the  long  period  of  British  rule  had 
swept  away  the  memory  and  the  possibility  of  such  uprisings ; 
that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  habits  of  their  ancestors.  The 
story  of  the  mutinies  of  1857  may  help  to  remove  the  illusion. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  the  districts  round  Delhi  had  been  under 
British  rule,  lightly  assessed,  with  ever)'  possible  advantage. 
None  but  those  in  extreme  old  age  could  remember  the  bad  days 
of  the  Maratha  armies  and  the  siege  of  walled  villages,  and  the 
severe  punishment  dealt  out  to  the  freebooters.  Still,  .within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  mutiny  at  Mirat,  the  country  was  in  a  blaze ; 
all  the  old  practices  revived ;  every  vestige  of  civilization  was 
destroyed,  and  obsolete  forms  of  crime  came  into  existence.  There 
are  tribes  peculiarly  addicted  to  plunder,  and,  though  not  one  of 
them  could  have  had  any  training,  thoy  took  to  the  ways  of  their 
ancestors  without  hesitation  :  it  was  in  their  blood. 

Now,  if  any  disasters  were  to  happen  to  the  French  arms, 
Algeria  would  be  up  in  revolt  in  an  instant,  as  it  was  in  1870. 
The  size  of  the  country  is  limited ;  all  are  Mahometans,  though 
of  two  races ;  but  in  some  rude  way  a  government  would  be 
established,  as  good  as  that  of  its  neighbours,  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
So  in  Trans- Caucasia,  if  the  arm  of  llussia  were  shortened,  very 
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little  time  would  be  required  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Georgia  and  Armenia.  The  petty  mountain  chiefs  of  tbA 
Caucasus,  and  the  three  million  of  Turks  in  the  Trans-Caacasia, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Azerbijan  in  Persia  would  unite  and 
form  a  kingdom  :  the  population  is  so  inconsiderable,  the  wealth 
so  restricted,  the  progress  of  civilization  so  slight,  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty :  it  would  be  merely  an  addition  to  the  political 
world  of  more  little  kingdoms  like  Servia,  Bulgaria,  etc.,  trouble- 
some but  not  dangerous.  The  commerce  of  the  world  would 
scarcely  feel  the  effects  of  the  submersion  under  the  ocean  of  the 
whole  of  the  French  and  Kussian  subject  provinces.  They  bear 
the  same  proportionate  value  to  the  world  that  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India  bear  to  the  area  of  India.  It  is  on  record  how  on 
one  occasion  when  war  was  imminent  with  France,  it  was  proposed 
temporarily  to  annex  Pondicherry,  and  it  was  found  that  a ''  Naik 
and  four  "  was  the  only  additional  force  required. 

But,  if  British  India  were  to  be  convulsed  by  internal  tumult, 
its  roads  and  rivers  would  cease  to  be  traversable ;  its  extensiTe 
agricultural  productions  would  perish  in  their  distant  provinces; 
its  manufactures  would  wither;  it  would  cease  to  be  a  great 
consumer  of  European  imports,  and  a  mine,  out  of  which  fortunes 
could  be  extracted;  and  the  loss  would  be  felt  in  every  centre 
of  commerce  in  Europe.  Any  one,  who  examined  the  commercial 
statistics  of  the  period,  would  become  aware  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  India ;  it  must  be  remembered,  that  an  income  of 
sixty  millions  is  spent  in  salaries,  military  and  civil  supplies ;  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  pension-list  would  create  a  sensation  in 
every  town  in  England,  and  reduce  hundreds  of  &milies  to 
starvation. 

But  our  real  attention  should  be  directed,  not  to  the  ruin  of 
thousands  in  Europe,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  India, 
but  to  the  perils,  to  which  India  would  be  exposiKl.  Lot  not  the 
eloquent  orator  in  the  native  Congress,  or  the  audacious  editor  of 
the  native  paper,  suppose,  that  with  the  retirement  of  the  British 
officials  would  commence  his  innings :  let  him  be  assured,  that  he 
is  but  a  creature  of  the  European  system,  and  that  he  would  be 
consumed,  like  a  moth  in  the  candle,  by  the  first  blaze  of  popular 
feeling.  Room  would  be  made  for  men  of  stumer  material  than 
him.  In  times  of  peace,  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  North  are  silent, 
because  their  occupation  is  gone,  and  the  talkative  men  of  the  pen 
and  ready  voice  put  themselves  forward.  As  a  rule,  the  fighting 
races  of  North  India,  in  whose  midst  I  lived  many  years,  cannot 
read  or  write,  and  the  educated  classes  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  notoriously  cannot  fight.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Maharajpur,  the  Bangali  Hindu  clerks  of  the  office  of  the  Gtovemor 
General  represented  to  the  Secretary,  "  that  they  belonged  to  a 
'^  non-fighting  race,  and  asked  leave  to  retire  to  Agra  until  the 
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^  issae  of  the  day  was  decided."  It  is  understood,  that  not  a  single 
soldier  is  recruited  from  the  millions  of  Bangdi;  and  yet  in  the 
boor  of  commotion,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  in 
India,  the  issue  will  depend  upon  hard  fighting,  not  on  eloquent 
ipeecli  making.  The  Press,  the  Post  Office,  the  Congress,  the 
colleges,  the  clubs,  the  debating  societies,  would  all  disappear, 
when  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy  was  being  fought. 

A  late  Viceroy  disposed  of  them  summarily  and  logically  in  a 
speech  at  the  8t.  Andrew's  dinner  in  Calcutta.  Only  five  per  cent. 
of  the  population  of  British  India  could  read  or  write.  Only  one 
per  cent,  could  speak  English.  There  were  but  a  very  few 
thousands  who  could  take  a  tolerably  intelligent  view  of  political 
and  economical  questions.  "  I  would  ask  how  far  any  reason- 
'*able  man  could  imagine  that  the  British  Government  would  be 
"content  to  allow  this  microscopic  minority  to  control  their 
'*  administration  of  that  majestic  and  multiform  Empire,  for  whose 
"  safety  and  welfare  they  are  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
''before  the  face  of  civilization?" 

Nor  would  the  ignoble  scions  of  the  existing  dynasties  fare 
much  better.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rajput  dynasties  of 
Central  India,  and  of  the  lower  Himalaya,  all  the  mushroom 
dynasties,  which  now  exist*  sprang  into  being  at  a  later  date  than 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  robber  chief,  successful 
in  the  hour  of  confusion,  founded  them  and  maintained  them  by 
unscrupulous  valour ;  but  the  valour  has  long  since  left  their 
descendants.  The  tinge  of  European  education  has  made  them  still 
more  unequal  to  the  task  of  profiting  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  grasp  the 
situation  in  all  its  bearings :  some  might  be  tempted  to  launch  out 
in  a  brief  career  of  conquest  ;  others  might  be  satisfied  by 
strengthening  their  own  fortress,  and  preparing  to  fight  for  their 
own.  But  they  will  have  the  population  to  deal  with,  and  in  all 
probability  some  successful  soldier,  or  robber  chieftain  of  the  well- 
known  Indian  type,  will  appear  on  the  field,  very  unscrupulous, 
veiy  determined,  and  veiy  cruel ;  at  any  rate  they  would  be  real 
men,  and  not  bloated,  effeminate,  self-indulgent  princelings,  who 
would  disappear  from  situations,  for  which  they  were  unfit. 

In  the  struggle,  the  railways  would  cease  to  be  worked ;  loco- 
motion and  postal  telegraph  communication  would  have  stopped ;  it 
is  idle  to  suppose,  that  petty  upstarts  would  be  able  to  maintain 
such  luxuries  of  civilization  ;  they  rather  dislike  them.  I  recollect 
the  Maharaja  of  Pateala  refusing  to  allow  me  to  open  a  post  office 
in  Pateala,  while  he  rather  approved  of  female  infanticide,  if  con- 
ducted decently.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  speaker  at  a 
grievance-meeting,  would  have  but  a  brief  shrift,  if  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  robber  chieftains,  who  could  not  bear  patiently 
language  such  as  the  British  Government  only  laughs  at.     Even  in 
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the  CTent  of  Russia  or  France  succeeding  to  the  Empire  of  India, 
the  occupation  of  these  patriots  would  be  gone ;  as  the  British 
Government  is  the  only  one  in  existence,  that  estimates  the  valae 
of  free  Press  and  free  Speech  so  highly,  that  it  allows  itself  to  be 
abused,  calumniated,  and  misrepresented  by  its  subjects.  The 
Press  would  be  confiscated,  and  the  Hall  of  Assembly  locked  up 
by  the  Hussian  and  French  police,  on  the  same  principle,  that  wo 
muzzle  our  dogs,  and  extinguish  incendiaries.  Let  tiiem  be  wise 
in  time  and  consider  this ! 

There  exist,  no  doubt,  serious  evils  in  the  present  system,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  remedied  :  the  superb  albocracyy 
which  seem  to  get  worse  and  worse,  and  every  mean  white,  or 
European  maid-servant  or  railway  official,  is  considered  as  some- 
thing superior  to  the  KHJput  noble  of  a  hundred  generations,  with 
great  nobility  of  bearing  and  character.  There  is  a  constant 
drawing  away  of  the  wealth  of  India  to  England,  as  Englishmen 
grow  fut  on  accumulations  made  in  India,  while  the  Indian  remains 
as  lean  as  ever.  The  same  kind  of  thing  went  on  in  Ireland  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Victoria.  Every  post  of  dignity 
and  high  emolument,  civil  and  military,  is  held  by  a  stranger  and 
foreigner ;  Akbar  made  fuller  use  of  the  subject  races :  we  make 
none :  it  is  the  jealousy  of  the  middle-class  Biiton,  the  hungry 
Scot,  that  wants  his  salary,  that  shuts  out  all  Native  aspiration. 
The  Kussians  avoid  this  error,  and  allow  men  of  the  subject 
races  like  Colonel  AlikhanofP  to  rise  to  high  commands.  All 
native  aspirations  are  crushed,  and  there  is  a  daily-increasing  es- 
trangement between  the  two  races.  The  officers  of  the  old  native 
army,  and  the  old  class  of  civilians,  who  lived  among  the  people, 
who  loved  them,  and  spoke  their  language,  are  gone.  There  are 
not  many  now,  round  whom,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  the  chiefs  and 
better  classes  would  rally,  and  who  by  their  own  personal  influence 
could  raise  a  regiment ;  the  lower  classes  seem  to  be  getting  poonT 
and  poorer.  The  public  officer  lives  more  and  more  a  European 
life,  surrounded  by  family  comforts,  and  constantly  backwards  and 
forwards  to  England.  This  may  be  more  moral,  more  comfoiiable, 
and  more  respectable,  but  it  is  not  the  way,  in  which  the  Empire 
of  India  was  founded  and  maintiiined  in  past  decades.  It  does  not 
require  much  wisdom  to  manage  a  district. 

*'  Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantuld  sapientia  mundus  regitur." 

But  it  does  require  sympathy  and  kindliness  of  spirit.  The 
men  of  the  old  type  wore  men  of  vigour,  of  mental  and  physical 
strength,  mighty  horsemen,  and  ready  writers;  men,  who  knew 
their  work  and  were  not  afraid  to  do  it,  for  they  could  strike  like  a 
hammer,  cut  like  a  razor,  and  revolve  like  a  wheel :  they  cared 
little  for  vituperation  or  saucy  language  in  the  Indian  Press,  for 
each  of  them  knew,  that  he  was  just  the  gate  post,  that  every  old 
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bttU  hatted  at,  and  every  young  calf  tried  to  defile ;  and  he  went 
ilaadiiy  on  the  coune  laid  down  for  him.  In  the  last  forty  years, 
tibe  Panjab,  Oadb,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Assigned  Dis- 
tiiets,  hMve  been  managed  by  men  such  as  the  above  described.  It 
mto  with  the  present  generation  not  to  throw  away  what  has  been 
bandgd  down  to  them,  but  it  looks  very  like  it. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  existence  of  so  many  independent  Chief- 
tains is  tolerated,  the  reply  is,  that  not  only  their  existence  is 
guaranteed  by  treaties,  but  they  ha^e  a  certain  use  as  safety-valves 
for  venturouB,  and  discontented,  spirits,  who  cannot  brook  the  crush- 
ing, and  unsympathetic,  dead  level  of  the  British  system.  The 
armies  of  these  chieftains  absorb  the  dangerous  classes,  who  would 
be  brigands,  if  they  were  not  soldiers.  In  managing  Oriental 
ooontries  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  certain  per-centage  of  the 
males  of  a  family,  to  whom  agriculture  would  be  a  disgrace,  and 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  be  robbers.  Many  of  the  royal  houses,  as 
already  stated,  were  founded  by  successful  robbers.  We  must 
reoollect,  also,  that  the  Native  Chieftain  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween niilitaiy  forces  and  civil  police.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
80-ealled  armies  are  in  effect  policemen,  and  the  wild  population  of 
these  States  has  to  be  controlled  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  have  to  attack  a  village  with  guns  before  the 
Revenue  is  paid.  The  British  Government  had  to  act  in  this  way 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
has  recourse  to  this  **  ultima  ratio  "  every  year.  The  TifM%  reports 
that  he  is  doing  so,  at  this  moment,  while  I  write  these  lines. 

It  is  not  logical  to  complain  of  the  existence  of  Native  Armies 
in  India,  and  then  to  laugh  at  the  inferiority  of  their  accoutre- 
ments, and  drill :  this  is  j  ust  what  should  be.  It  is  well  known 
what  constant  care  is  required  to  keep  military  forces  in  fitness  for 
use.  These  Native  Armies  have  no  educated  officers,  no  trained 
non-commissioned  officers,  no  hospital,  arsenal,  or  Commissariat. 
For  all  military  purposes  beyond  the  frontier  of  each  8tate  they 
are  useless :  if  called  upon  to  serve  in  active  warfare,  they  would 
have  to  have  their  arrears  of  pay  paid,  and  be  weeded  of  incapables, 
be  fresh  clothed,  armed,  and  got  into  order  by  British  officers  :  good 
material  unquestionably  they  are.  Any  attempt  of  the  Supreme 
Government  to  reduce  these  over-grown  armies  would  be  certain 
at  once  to  produce  the  dangers,  which  it  is  our  object  to  avoid, 
or  defer  to  the  latest  possible  date.  If  these  armies  have  been  in 
late  years  swollen,  it  is  because  our  own  native  army  has  been  so 
much  reduced :  on  the  other  hand,  the  really  dangerous  war- 
machines  of  Oudh,  Nagpur,  Barma,  and  the  Panjab,  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

But  Sir  Madhava  Rao  has  pointed  out  one  dangerous  feature, 
which  should  be  attended  to.  So  long  as  Native  Chieftains  employ 
Natives  of  India  in  its  widest  sense,  we  can  look  on,  if  not  with 
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satisfaction,  at  least  under  a  silent  protest.  But,  when  thej  emploj 
aliens,  not  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  India,  such  as 
Arabs,  Africans,  and  alien  Afghans,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  inter- 
fere to  prohibit  such  recruiting,  and  take  such  precautions  at  eTerj 
Seaport,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  that  no  such  warlike 
aliens  enter  the  Peninsula.  This  is  an  element  of  extreme  danger, 
especially  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Bekkan.  And  with 
regard  to  our  own  native  army  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  it 
is  wise  to  admit  into  our  army  men,  who  are  not  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  Indian  Army  is  composed  not  of  conscripts,  bat  of 
free  soldiers,  enlisted  for  a  term :  they  have  not  much  Patriotism^ 
but  they  have  Nationality,  and  language,  and  customs.  It  is  not 
credible,  that  Arabs  or  Africans  have  been  admitted  into  the 
ranks,  but  the  number  of  Afghans  and  Gurkha  is  an  element  of 
danger.  When  these  men  take  their  discharge  in  due  course,  they 
take  back  to  their  homes  military  training,  and  knowledge  of  our 
system  :  as  long  as  they  remain  in  our  ranks,  they  would  certainly 
fraternize  with  an  invader,  or  a  rebel,  if  he  were  their  countryman. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is,  How  long?  How  long?  Each 
year  the  thread,  which  attaches  British  India  to  Great  Britain,  is 
undergoing  greater  tension  and  becoming  weaker.  The  methods, 
by  which  in  sterner  ages  Oriental  people  were  kept  in  subjection 
are  exhausted,  and  offend  the  conscience  :  things  used  to  be  done, 
which  were  not  reported  by  special  correspondents.  The  wholesale 
destruction  of  a  nation  by  the  Israelites  on  their  move  from  Egypt. 
the  high-handed  policy  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  deporting  conquered 
tribes  to  another  region,  the  slaughter  of  Genghiz  and  Timur,  and 
the  piles  of  heads  heaped  up  before  the  gates  of  a  conquered  city, 
the  killing  of  women  and  children,  as  practised  by  the  Israelites, 
arc  out  of  date.  We  read  of  them  with  horror  and  disgust.  And 
yet  the  government  has  to  be  carried  on :  in  Europe  (excepting 
Ireland  and  Poland),  it  may  be  possible  to  rule  by  forms  of  law, 
constitutional  machinery,  and  trials  by  jury,  and  in  time  of  peace 
to  try  to  do  so  in  India ;  but  in  time  of  trouble  we  have  a  hard 
problem  to  solve  :  '*  Inter  arma  silent  leges."  I  have  had 
repeatedly  to  face  it. 

In  my  travels  in  Algeria,  Russia  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Turkish  Empire,  I  have  listened  to  terrible  stories,  and  reflected, 
how  I  should  have  acted  under  the  circumstances,  the  nature  of 
which  I  could  realize.  During  the  Mutinies  in  1857-58,  I  was 
cognizant  of  outrages  as  great:  the  fearful  vengeance  taken  at 
Dehli  :  slaughtered  princes,  o£fenders  s^ung  off  without  trial, 
wells  filled  up  with  bodies  of  mutineer-Sepoys,  blowing  up  of 
temples,  blowing  away  of  mutineers  from  guns,  confiscation  of 
property,  forcible  carrying  off  of  women,  gallows  standing  in 
permanence  and  used  daily,  summary  trial  and  conviction  and 
execution,   men  sent  to  the  rear  and  cut  up  by  the  soldiery, 
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Kahometans  bung  in  pigskins,  or  their  bodies  reduced  to  asbes  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  gallows.  All  the  actors  have  passed  away  to  their 
aceount.  Bevolutions  and  rebellions,  and  re -assertion  of  authority, 
eannot  be  effected  by  rosewatcr  and  etiquette  politicians.  I  came 
home  in  1864  in  ^^  same  ship  with  Garibaldi,  the  Liberator  of 
Italy,  and  told  him  some  of  these  things :  his  remark  was  that  th^ 
En^ish  after  all  were  ''  veramente  Tedeschi,"  or  in  reality  as  bad 
as  Austrians,  of  whom  he  had  had  such  experience  in  Italy. 

There  is  however  another  real  danger  to  British  Eule  in  India, 
and  this  is  the  interference  of  private  individuals,  or  religious  or 
beneTolent  associations  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  getting 
up  a  cry.  Lord  Dufferin  remarked,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that 
the  Viceroy  was  the  "  man  upon  the  spot."  and,  supported  as  he 
was  by  his  Council,  and  Lieutenants,  he  must  be  credited  with 
knowing  a  great  deal  more  intimately  than  people  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  sole  information  was  derived  &om  newspaper  correspondents, 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  very  flower  of  the  men  of 
the  time  of  both  parties  of  the  State  are  selected  for  the  duties  of 
ruling  India :  trtmi  them  :  how  exceedingly  different  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  social  life  in  India  from  what  can  be  conceived  by 
the  ordinary  Briton,  who  is  well  informed  in  his  own  country's 
affiairs,  may  be  illustrated  by  such  telegrams  as  the  "  Times " 
reported  this  year:  a  Native  Station-Master  at  a  small  station 
telegraphs  to  his  Chief :  **  Tiger  on  platform :  express  train  due : 
send  orders  ;*'  or  perhaps  information  is  given,  that  a  native 
gentleman  invited  a  paity  of  European  friends  of  both  sexes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  worship  of  a  Hindu  deity,  or  the  circumcision  of  his 
eldest  son.  The  terrible  M.P.,  who  makes  the  winter  tour  of  India, 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  its  greatest  curses.  Inconsistency  is  a  mere 
nothing:,  when  a  grievance  is  to  be  aired,  and  the  demagogue  of  a 
Borough  pleads  the  cause  of  a  Maharaja  deposed  for  tyranny  over 
his  subjects,  and  his  place  occupied  for  a  term  of  years  by  his  brother. 

**  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes?  *^ 

Fanatics  and  Enthusiasts  are  like  dogs,  and  worry  one  comer  of 
the  great  tapestry  of  an  Empire,  to  clear  away  one  spot,  which 
offends  their  scruples,  and  are  surprised,  if  the  texture  of  the  whole 
becomes  unravelled  and  destroyed :  they  would  cure  a  man,  who 
squinted,  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Thus  the  Opium-Trade-fanatics 
thought  nothing  of  the  deep  injury  threatened  to  the  people  of 
India  by  gratuitously  interfering  with  their  profitable  exports. 
Fortunately  Common  Sense  has  triumphed  :  the  Emperor  of  China 
has  legalize<l  the  culture  of  the  Poppy,  and,  if  the  export  from 
India  ceases,  it  will  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  the 
people  of  India  will  have  no  grievance,  but  if  fanatics  had  had 
their  way,  it  would  have  been 

**  Fiat  temperantia,  ruat  India." 
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And  now  another  grievance  has  been  found,  and  a  Fand 
worshipper  of  Bombay  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  early  marriages  of 
Hindu  girls,  and  with  it  is  mixed  up  the  sorrow  of  the  Hinda 
widow.  The  Census  records  twenty-two  Millions  of  Widows,  and 
yet  the  re-marriage  of  widows  has  been  legalized  in  so  far  that  the  ' 
issue  arc  declared  to  be  legitimate.  The  Viceroy  can  hardly  compel 
men  to  marry  widows.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  there  are  no  ''  old  maids,"  that  conspicuous  featuie 
of  British  social  life :  and  an  old  maid  is  as  much  an  object  of  pity, 
or  the  reverse,  as  a  '^  widow."  The  ridiculous  decision  of  the 
High  Court  of  Bombay,  granting  specific  performance  in  a  caae  of 
breach  of  contract  of  Marriage,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again :  if  it 
were,  a  Statute  of  two  paragraphs  would  get  rid  of  it.  I  have 
decided  scores  of  such  cases  in  the  Panjdb,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Code  of  Law  was  that  no  specific  performance  oonld 
be  granted  in  such  cases,  but  only  damages.  As  to  interference  by 
the  State  in  the  private  affairs  of  families,  the  policy  is  very 
questionable  :  where  a  crime  is  committed  as  in  the  case  of  baming 
widows,  burying  alive  lepers,  killing  female  children,  drowning 
parents,  sitting  '*Dhuma,"  the  Government  has  always  interfered, 
and  peremptorily  forbidden  such  practices,  regardless  of  the  risk, 
which  was  incurred.  It  would  be  easy  to  pass  another  Statute : 
'*  No  one  to  be  married  before  reaching  such  an  age  under  such  a 
penalty."  Now  in  a  country,  where  there  exists  no  Registration 
of  Births,  where  women  are  secluded  from  sight,  where  the  fact  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  rarely  transpires,  where  contracts  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  completion  of  contracts,  requires  no  formal  record 
made  before  a  public  official :  where  among  the  warlike  tribes  of 
North  India  the  men  are  extremely  sensitive  of  any  allusion  to  the 
females  of  their  household,  and  would  resent  any  interference, 
how  could  such  a  law  be  complied  with  ?  The  only  remedy  is  to 
bring  home  to  the  intelligence  of  the  leading  men  in  each  Province 
the  necessity  of  some  change,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  youth 
in  the  public  schools  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  practice. 
We  must  recollect,  that  in  any  such  great  and  sudden  change  there 
is  always  a  counterbalancing  eWl  to  be  met :  the  abolition  of  widow- 
burning  has  led  to  the  amazing  number  of  widows:  the  abolition 
of  burying  alive  lepers  has  led  to  the  increasing  pest  of  leprosy : 
the  abolition  of  the  destruction  of  daughters  has  led  to  a  superfluity 
of  females:  this  was  inevitable,  and  was  anticipated,  but  Murder 
cannot  be  tolerated :  the  interference,  however,  with  the  Customs  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  Marriage  and  Inheritance,  which  were 
specially  guaranteed  to  the  natives  of  each  Province,  when  it  was 
conquered,  or  annexed,  may  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most 
formidable  character.  Becognizing  the  evil,  as  I  knew  it  among 
the  warlike  Millions  of  North  India,  I  should  recommend  to  let 
well  alone.     The  Legislature  has  indeed  decided  that  no  one  should 
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forfeit  his  inheritance  on  account  of  a  change  of  his  Religion :  this 
was  in  conformity  with  National  Equity,  and  under  the  Mahometan 
Bnlra  many  thousand  Hindu  retained  their  Estates,  notwithstanding 
change  of  Religion  :  but  the  same  line  of  argument  does  not  apply 
to  tiie  re-marriage  of  widows,  as  even  in  Great  Britain  many 
widows  by  re-marriage  lose  the  property  of  their  first  husband. 

If  the  state  of  India  were  to  become  such  as  that  of  Ireland  is 
BOW,  if  we  were  fools  enough  to  jeopardize  our  Empire  to  enable 
the  absentee  landlords  to  levy  exorbitant  rents  from  the  hereditary 
resident  tenants  of  their  purchased  estates,  if  no  attempt  be  made 
to  interest  the  better  class  in  the  maintenance  of  our  rule,  the  end 
will  be  near.  The  consequences  to  India  will  be  terrible.  We  saw 
what  it  was  during  the  Mutinies,  and  the  marvel  was,  that  the  tem- 
pest so  soon  subsided  when  a  large  British  army  arrived:  but  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  it  may  occur  again,  and  there  be  no  British  rein- 
forcements available.  The  card-house  may  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
the  British  interlopers,  who  in  the  hour  of  their  opportunity  did 
their  best  to  malign  and  weaken  the  patient  Government,  which 
protected  them,  will  be  swept  out  of  the  land.  If  they  were  wise, 
if  they  were  able  to  realize  the  precarious  position  of  British  Com- 
merce in  India,  they  would  support  the  Government ;  and  let  them 
take  the  opinion  of  one,  who  has  carefully  considered  the  policy  of 
all  the  existing  Governments  to  their  subject  provinces,  that  there 
is  not  one,  which  equals  or  comes  near  to  the  Government  of  India, 
in  the  simple  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  '*  A  justice,  which  neither 
**  prejudice  nor  self-interest  can  pervert,  an  impartiality  between 
**  all  religions  and  races,  which  refuses  to  be  irritated  by  criticism, 
**  or  cajoled  by  flattery,  and  a  beneficence  of  intention,  which  seeks 
**  to  spread  abroad  amongst  the  many  millions  of  her  Majesty's 
"  subjects  in  British  India  contentment,  prosperity,  wealth,  educa- 
**  tion,  professional  advancement,  a  free  course  to  municipal  insti- 
**  tutions,  and  every  other  privilege,  which  is  compatible  with 
**  authoritative  government,  and  Imperial  supremacy."  It  is 
impossible  to  allow  an  alien  Briton  special  privileges  in  a  country 
occupied  by  a  great  and  ancient  people  like  the  people  of  India, 
whose  ancestors  were  highly  civilized  at  a  period,  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  mere  savages  dressed  in  skins.  Let  us  only  reflect 
what  the  world  owes  to  India.  If  they  borrowed  the  germs  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  they  elaborated  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Indian  alphabet  is  one  of  the  most  notable  landmarks  in  Science : 
they  invented  those  numerals,  falsely  called  Arabic,  which  super- 
seded the  clumsy  notation  of  the  Romans :  they  taught  the  world 
the  elements  of  grammar ;  and  until  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit 
was  acquired,  the  mechanism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
remained  unexplained.  In  Astronomy  they  went  ahead  ;  in  Archi- 
tecture they  have  left  monuments  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  we  are 
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nlowly  finding  our  way  through  the  wealth  of  their  monunipntal 
inscriptions  on  rocks,  on  pillars,  and  in  caves ;  in  poetry,  and  deep 
speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  mortal  things,  and  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  great  Creator,  they  stand  nnrivalled.  Over  and 
above,  and  independent  of,  the  great  Hindu  sages,  came  the  great 
creations  of  the  Mahometan  new  birth,  and  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  the  two  streams  ran  parallel,  both  at  length  merging 
into,  and  coming  under,  the  control  of  the  CoUeges  of  fiiitiah 
India. 

If  a  stranger  from  another  hemisphere  were  to  visit  the  Indian 
Council  Chamber,  how  surprised  he  would  he  to  hear  one  member 
rise,  and  without  further  comment,  propose  a  bill  to  amend  the  law 
regulating  the  marriage  of  Fire-worshippers ;  another  member 
•  would  introduce  a  bill  to  check  systematic  infanticide  in  the  fami- 
lies of  people  of  high  station  and  respectability,  by  whose  ancient 
customs  female  blood-relations  did  not  exist ;  a  third  member  would 
press  a  measure  with  the  smack  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  lowest  classes,  the  sweeper,  and 
the  helot,  who  had  no  more  conception  of  instruction  than  the 
birds  twittering  in  the  trees,  or  the  goats  browsing  on  the  hilUide. 

Foreigners,  who  have  made  a  hasty  •  tour  through  India,  are 
surprised  at  the  Stoic  calm,  with  which  the  British  official  gazes 
at  all  that  is  around  him,  which  strikes  the  new-comer  with  intense 
interest ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  novelty  is  worn  off  and  the  interest 
pared  down  by  the  incessant  hard  work  and  grinding  responsi- 
Lilities.  During  my  quarter,  of  a  century  in  India  it  was  one 
unceasing  drive  backwards  and  forwards  from  Allahabad  to  Labor, 
in  the  two  provinces,  to  both  of  which  I  belonged,  and  every 
district  of  both  of  which  I  had  visited.  Many  things  now  occur 
to  me,  which  I  much  wish  that  I  had  paid  attention  to.  Oh  !  for 
an  hour  with  one  of  my  old  friends,  to  explain  a  matter  whi<'h 
must  remain  unsolved !  Oh  !  that  I  had  made  better  use  of  my 
opportunities  amidst  a  virgin  population,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
I  dropped  in  their  simplicity  and  my  freshness!  It  is  too  late 
now ;  all  my  old  friends  of  forty -five  years  ago  have  been  consumed 
on  the  funeral  pyre,  or  put  away  in  a  shallow  Mahometan  grave, 
perhaps  to  be  pulled  out  the  next  night  by  a  jackal;  but  I 
remember  their  faces  and  characters  still,  and  think  with  kindness 
of  their  friendly  demeanour,  and  loving  words. 

What  an  imperfect  idea  of  human  life  in  its  entirety  must  those 
hove,  who  have  not  visited  the  East,  and  contemplated  the  ways 
of  men  in  one  of  the  three  great  developments,  the  Mahometan  of 
West  Asia,  the  Indian,  and  the  Chino-Japanese !  The  Arabian 
Kights,  and  many  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  a  strange 
fascination,  because  they  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  permit  an 
imperfect  glance  into  an  Oriental  world  ;  but  to  the  sojourner  for 
years  in  the  East,  all  these  things  are  clothed  in  a  wondrooA 
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reality.  He  has  himself  walked  the  bazaars  at  night  in  the 
disguise  of  a  native,  and  listened  to  the  chattering  of  the  people, 
■nd  spied  out  the  hidden  grievances  and  sorrows  of  the  poor.  In 
the  courts  of  native  chieftains  he  has  known  of  favourites,  who 
sprang  up  to  greatness  like  the  mustard-tree,  and,  behold,  an  evil 
dbj  came,  and  they  were  gone !  Who  has  not  looked  out  on  the 
parching  desert  and  watched  the  camels?  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  long  row  of  so-called  worshippers  going  through  the  drill 
of  afternoon  prayer  in  the  Mosque  ?  Who  is  not' familiar  with  the 
jars  of  thfe  forty  thieves,  the  hunchbacked  tailor,  the  story-teller, 
the  letter- writer,  the  water-carrier,  the  veiled  woman,  the  minaret, 
and  the  pipe?  The  unpronounceable  names  resolve  themselves 
into  intelligible  syllables  to  our  practised  ear,  and  our  servants 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  very  names  chronicled  in  the  most 
fascinating  of  romances.  But  the  field  of  romance  and  fable  is 
BOW  terribly  circumscribed.  Modern  cyclopaedias  and  maps  have 
left  no  open  space  for  the  islands  of  the  Blest,  or  for  the  wander- 
ing^^  of  Sindbad.  No  climes  are  now  beyond  the  postman,  the 
tax-gatherer,  the  newspaper-correspondent,  and  the  grievance- 
monger.  Imagination  once  had  a  free  scope ;  we  have  gained 
materially,  but  we  have  lost  the  charms  of  fancy.  We  have  to 
regard  the  well-being  of  India,  as  one  of  the  serious  problems  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  I  ask  the  young 
patriot  to  remember  the  sad  lament : 

'*  I  was  well :  wishing  to  be  better,  here  I  am." 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review^  London,   1890. 


VIII. 

THE  GAOL. 

Have  you  ever  been  within  these  walls  ?  Take  leave  of  all  hope,  you 
who  enter  therein  !  All  in  India  that  is  vile,  that  is  sordid,  that  is 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  our  better  nature,  is  concentrated 
there  :  all  of  the  English  character  that  is  merciless,  hard,  un- 
sympathetic and  unfeeling :  all  of  the  Indian  character  that  is 
grovelling,  shuffling,  deceitful  and  degraded.  It  is  true,  that  an 
enlightened  Government  set  over  a  degraded  people  is  placed  in  an 
awful  dilemma.  It  cannot  hang  all  those,  whom  Society  could 
desire  to  get  rid  of:  it  cannot  brand,  hamstring,  or  cut  the  nose 
and  ears  of  those,  of  whom  Society  could  desire  to  bo  forewarned. 
When  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  both  on  the  same  round  of  the 
ladder  of  Civilization,  such  things  may  be  possible.  Hence  rises 
the  necessity  of*  prisons,  the  great  difficulty,  the  great  scandal,  and 
great  burden,  of  the  Indian  Government.     Much  has  been  done  of 
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Iat6  years  in  the  way  of  classification,  intra-mural  laboor,  eda- 
cation,  the  introduction  of  the  messing  system,  the  attention  of 
sanitary  and  prophylactic  arrangements,  to  regulate  the  condition  of 
the  imprisoned  malefactor,  without  on  the  one  hand  making  his  lot 
an  enviable  one  to  the  poor  unconvicted  rustic,  and  on  the  other 
sentencing  him  to  death  from  the  influence  of  prison-malaria.  Still 
the  whole  question  is  a  miserable  unsolved  problem,  caunDg  deep 
thought  and  sorrow  to  any  one,  who  looks  into  the  details.  Let  us 
pass  through  the  wards,  which  look  so  clean,  and  glance  at  the 
fetters,  which  look  so  bright,  and  at  the  food  in  the  kitchens,  which 
looks  so  wholesome  and  abundant,  and  at  the  munu&ctareSy  which 
look  80  interesting,  and  at  the  registers,  which  look  so  husinees-likey 
and  at  the  different  dodges  of  those,  who  make  gaol  discipline  thtor 
hobby,  which  appear  so  clever ;  and  let  ns  look  in  the  faoea  of  the 
prisoners,  which  are  so  dogged,  and  listen  to  their  story,  which  is  ao 
piteous.  It  is  the  old  story:  quite  a  mistake,  and  no  guilty 
intention  at  all :  no  inquiries  into  their  case,  inability  to  brihe  the 
police,  false  swearing  of  their  enemies,  absence  of  witnesses  to 
clear  up  their  characters,  absence  of  any  desire  of  the  judicial 
officers  to  get  at  the  truth.  In  the  hospital  they  are  csdred  for 
more  than  they  would  be  in  their  homes ;  they  have  the  advantage 
of  a  daily  minute  of  the  white  doctor's  inspection ;  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  swallowing  the  English  medicines  prepared  by  the 
whity-brown  apothecary ;  and  they  are  all  day  under  the  special 
care  of  the  black  doctor  himself.  If  they  die,  they  are  not  troubled 
with  crying  relatives  round  their  bed,  and  are  buried,  or  burnt, 
according  to  their  religious  persuasions,  at  the  expense  of  a  paternal 
Government.  In  the  manufactory  thi*y  are  set  to  work,  of  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  are  ignorant ;  they  are  constrained  to  spin 
thread,  weave  blankets,  and  make  paper  and  baskets ;  their  hard 
hands  somehow  get  softened  to  the  work;  or  they  are  grinding 
flour,  or  baking  cakes  on  the  hearth,  or  occupied  in  menial  offices. 
Their  much  cherished  whiskers  and  hair  are  shaved  away  ;  they  are 
clothed  in  uncongenial  garments ;  the  fetters  clank  on  their  legs, 
which  are  encased  in  leather  anklets.  In  the  schoolroom  big  men 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  chant  out  the  mysteries  of 
the  Multiplication-Table.  In  the  solitary  cells  they  are  left  to 
think  over  their  confused  past,  and  wonder  if  they  have  any  future 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  But  they  are  men  for  all  that ;  they 
think  of  their  old  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  humble  cot  in  the  far- 
away village  waiting  for  their  return ;  of  the  wife  and  children 
starving  at  home,  while  they  are  tied  by  the  leg  learning  to 
read,  and  make  baskets  in  the  district-gaol;  they  sigh  for  their 
freedom,  their  free,  easy,  shabby  life  in  the  village,  always  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  just  over  the  edge  of  honesty  and  good  repute, 
free  from  the  restrictions  of  civilization,  free  from  the  bustle,  the 
speed,  the  commotion,  that  shakes  life  in  this  world,  free  from  the 
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and  lean,  that  sniroimd  the  thoughts  of  life  in  the 

SttsL     They  wonder  who  committed  the  particular  offence,  of 

vUeh  tiiej  have  been  found  guilty;  they  do  not  think  worse 

si  him  lor  having  done  so,  and  admit,  that  they  themselves  would 

and  oould  willingly  have  done  it,  but  they  blame  their  hard  fate 

lor  being  oang^t,  and  so  crueUy  kept  from  their  simple  home  by 

UMongenial  law,  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  for  a  purpose 

wlueh  tiiay  eannot  imagine,  for  one  day  they  see  hardened  villains, 

whose  erimes  of  a  whole  life  had  at  last  been  brought  home  to 

tiiem,  vdeased  by  a  process  of  Appeal,  which  no  one  will  explain 

to  theniy  and  the  next  day  they  see  the  poor  lad,  who  stole  fruit, 

esRied  ont  dead  from  a.  fever,  which  he  had  contracted  in  this 

wretdied  pest-house.     But  these  prisons  are  also  to  some  the 

passilge  to  death ;   death  by  violence  sanctioned  by  law.    Let  us 

pass  into  the  condemned  ceU,  and  see  who  is  awaiting  the  extreme 

Brntenoe,  and  consider  well  whether,  amidst  such  a  people,  this  form 

of  sentence  oould  be  dispensed  with.    It  is  a  woman,  and  an  armed 

goaid  stands  opposite  W  her  face  to  face,  night  and  day,  that  she 

may  not  anticipate  what  is  prepared  for  her.     Death  sits  before  her 

also.    Death  as  a  felon  in  a  strange  way ;  Death  without  sympathy 

w  tears  of  friends ;  Death  communicated  harshly,  and  unfeelingly, 

twenty-four  hours  before ;  Death,  that  she  has  well  deserved.    She 

will  £e  not  because,  like  so  many  of  her  sisters,  she  was  an  un- 

futhful  wife,  but  because  she  was  a  childless  mother,  because  the 

fount  of  maternal  love  had  never  opened  in  her  bosom,  whence  the 

waters  of  mercy  might  have  flowed.     It  was  a  sad  and  common 

story.     At  night  a  little  child  was  missing,  the  cattle  had  come 

home  from  the  meadow  to  the  stalls,  the  labourer  had  turned  in 

from  his  toil,  there  was  a  sound  of  roosting  in  the  trees,  a  golden 

glow  in  the  western  horizon,  a  smoke  arising  upwards  from  a 

hundred  hearths  in  the  village,  a  humming  and  a  stir,  and  a  sound 

of  men  and  women  and  children  in  the  lanes  and  the  thoroughfares. 

Ood  counts  his  children  at  nightfall,  every  one  of  them  ;  and  one 

little  girl,  whose  only  apparel  was  a  silver  armlet  on  her  arm,  and 

silver  anklets  on  her  feet,  according  to  the  manner  of  her  people, 

was  missing ;  she  answered  not  to  the  roll-call  of  the  Mother  and 

the  Wife,  bidding  to  the  evening  meal. 

For  a  time  it  was  only  the  child  that  was  blamed,  for  a  further 
period  it  was  only  the  mother,  whose  fluttering  heart  was  anxious ; 
there  is  a  calling  by  name  down  the  gullies,  and  a  despatching 
of  messengers  to  the  houses  of  kinsfolk  and  brethren,  till  at  length 
anxiety  communicates  itself  to  the  hard  rough  males,  who  would 
scarcely  have  noticed  the  little  one  when  present,  but  who  miss  the 
one  piece  of  copper  when  it  is  lost.  A  search  is  commenced,  and  a 
common  instinct  of  humanity,  roused  by  the  wild  cries  of  a  mother, 
turns  the  whole  body  of  villagers  into  active  detectives,  and  the 
evening  meal  being  completed,  all  are  agtiin  in  the  streets:  the 
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blacksmith,  who  labours  into  the  dark  hours,  relaxes  his  strength ; 
the  seller  of  herbs  flings  away  his  unsold  remnants,  and  with  out- 
stretched neck  joins  in  the  search ;  women  in  balconies,  in  door- 
ways, on  house-tops,  count  tbeir  own  children,  and  tender  incoherent 
advice. 

The  feelings  of  the  women  will  not  let  them  be  still,  while  one 
of  the  playmates  of  their  children  is  unaccounted  for.  And  the 
men,  who  count  women  as  nought,  are  wrought  upon  by  the 
mystery,  by  the  uncertainty  :  thus  by  many  a  sleepless  night  is 
passed.  Kachel  sits  weeping  and  cannot  be  comforted :  parents 
wonder  where  the  lost  one  is,  whether  the  Wolves  are  rending  the 
little  bones,  and  tearing  the  tiny  limbs,  whether  toads  and  slimy 
reptiles  are  crawling  over  that  little  body. 

In  the  morning  the  search  is  renewed  ;  the  white  ruler  on  horse- 
back  is  in  the  streets :  the  mother  clasps  his  knees,  as  if  he  were 
able  to  call  back  the  lost  one  from  the  dead.  He  is  himself,  per- 
haps, a  father,  or  hopes  some  day  to  see  little  ones  clinging  roand 
his  knees,  the  pride  and  reward  of  life  :  at  least  he  has  been  a  son, 
and  has  felt  the  blessing  of  the  love  of  a  parent ;  his  sympathies 
and  his  passions  are  roused.  Wells  are  searched ;  the  tanks  and 
the  streams  nre  dragged  ;  rewards  are  offered ;  dark  benighted 
spirits  light  lamps  in  filthy  shrines,  and  rub  their  heads  against 
obscene  idols.  But  materisd  and  artificial  expedients  are  in  vain. 
She  is  not  to  be  found. 

At  length  the  sun,  the  great  detector,  rises  in  his  majesty,  and 
surveys  all  the  hidden  things  of  the  earth ;  his  glorious  heat  tells 
the  tale  ;  the  smell  or  carrion  attracts  the  dogs :  the  action  of  the 
dogs  attracts  the  men ;  and  lo !  beneath  the  hearth,  where  this 
woman  cooked  her  daily  food,  is  a  swelling  and  cracking  of  the 
soil,  and  one  poor  little  stiffened  arm  is  found  protruding,  pointing 
to  the  guilty  one.  It  is  dug  out,  recognized  too  quickly,  though 
the  cruel  worm  has  already  disfigured  that  chubby  cheek :  in 
righteous  indignation  the  assembled  crowd  call  for  blood,  for  it  is 
a  crime,  that  parents,  that  human  creatures,  cannot  forgive  or 
excuse ;  her  husband  repudiates  her  as  his  wife,  and  allows  her 
to  be  taken  off  to  justice.  The  law  takes  its  course,  and  in  this 
case  is  reduced  to  a  form  ;  no  defence  is  offered ;  no  friend  stands  by 
to  plead  extenuation,  or  implore  mercy.  Death,  Death  is  too  good 
for  her,  who  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  these  trinkets  might 
have  realized,  snapped  that  little  thread  of  childish  innocent  life, 
and  sold  her  own  soul.  There  she  sits  before  us  now  :  a  worthy 
minister  of  Christ  has  sat  hours  with  her  trying  at  this  last 
moment  to  instil  into  that  frozen  heart  some  drop  of  Repentance, 
and  some  wish  for  Pardon  and  Love :  but  in  vain !  .  What  is  she 
thinking  of?  Would  she  recall  the  past?  Does  she  fear  the 
future?  Docs  the  little  childish  form  rise  up  before  her?  Does 
she  suffer  from  the  want  of  sympathy  ?    Does  she  tremble  at  the 
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idea  of  death?  She  was  led  out  before  us,  and  unwillingly  I 
became  a  witness  of  the  last  scene.  In  the  presence  of  a  rabble 
of  the  scum  of  the  bazaars,  of  women  and  children,  of  the  officials 
sammoned  for  the  purpose,  of  her  male  relations,  who  by  some 
stenge  instinct  could  not  be  absent,  of  travellers  and  wedding 
parties,  who  drew  up  their  vehicles  on  the  other  side  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle,  the  paternal  Government  discharges  itself  of  its  duty 
to  its  subjects,  and  launches  this  poor  sinner  into  eternity.  Will 
her  unhappy  end  deter  others,  who  never  heard  of  her  existence, 
from  re-enacting  such  a  crime  ?  In  such  a  case  would  not  a  harsh 
laborious  life  have  been  more  suitable  punishment  than  to  die  and 
go  we  know  not  whither  ?  At  the  last  moment,  before  she  mounted 
the  platform,  she  asked  to  speak  to  her  husband  alone  :  leave  was 
given,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  her  dying  request  (which 
he  granted,)  that  her  body  should  be  burnt,  and  not  buried.  This 
sentiment  accompanied  her  on  her  last  journey. 

Allahabad,  1867. 


IX. 
AD  MONTEM. 


WnrrsuK  Wbek  calls  to  the  recollection  of  society  in  general,  and 
of  Etonians  in  particular,  a  good  old  Eton  practice.  Once  in  three 
years  the  whole  school  turned  out,  went  to  Salt  Hill,  and  abode 
there  a  whole  day.  We  have  our  doubts  whether  the  excellent 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab  was  an  Etonian,  but  he  has 
certainly  re-established  within  his  jurisdiction  the  Ad  Montem 
practice,  **  Mos  pro  Lege,"  in  Northern  India,  with  the  notable 
variation,  that  he  and  the  whole  of  his  School  go  off  to  the  moun- 
tains, not  once  in  three  years,  but  every  year  for  five  or  six  months, 
and  draw  their  **  Salariura  "  or  Salt-money,  though  not  answering 
'*  at  absence  "  in  the  Station,  to  which  their  duty  would  tie  them. 
The  poor  peasants,  or  artificers,  who  have  petitions  or  appeals,  or 
require  interviews,  have  positively  to  study  the  Geography  of  the 
Hills,  and  to  find  out  on  which  peak  their  particular  Jupiter 
Olympus,  or  Mercury,  is  squatting.  Appeals,  some  crack  officers 
think,  are  great  nuisances,  and  it  is  an  effectual  check  on  them 
when  a  petitioner  has  to  walk  a  hundred  leagues,  as  Pleaders  are 
forbidden,  and  incur  the  risk  of  Cholera  or  some  gastric  complaint 
by  a  change  of  temperature  from  90°  to  65°. 

To  those,  who  have  leisure  to  study  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Government,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  how  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  the  Panjab  authorities  were  keeping  their  annual  '*  Ad 
Montem  "  festival.  Far  in  the  West  overhanging  the  Indus,  and 
backed  by   the   Suliman   range,    as  everybody    knows,   lies    the 
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Sanatorium  of  Shaikh  Booddeen.  There  is  the  Comraiflsioner  of 
the  Derajat,  the  Lord  of  the  Western  Marches.  Of  course  his 
deputies  and  assistants  are  there  also,  for  it  is  monstrous  to  be  ill 
the  plains,  where  tiresome  petitioners  stupidly  live. 

Proceeding  Northwards  we  come  to  Abbotabad,  a  ohanning 
retreat  in  the  Hazara  Hills.  There  in  due  course  of  time  will  be 
perched  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  somewhat  inconveniently 
distant  from  the  frontier ;  near  him  are  his  Deputies  and  AwdiitiintB, 
with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  the  Panjab  frontier-force. 

A  little  to  the  East  lies  the  Capua  of  Northern  India,  Mnnee. 
It  is  one  might  say  a  vast  Governmental  and  Family- Warren.  In 
this  delightful  retreat  of  Murree  are  clustered  the  lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  his  Aide-de- Camps,  and  the  Inspector- General  of 
Police,  and  the  Military  Secretary,  all  more  or  less  connected  by 
the  Indian  system  of  intermarriage :  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Pamily  are  on  other  hills.  Then  at  Murree  we  have  other  pleasant 
and  sociable  groups.  Who,  a  casual  subaltern  may  inquire,  is  that 
party  of  five  gentlemen  walking  on  the  Mall  ?  He  is  told  that 
among  them  is  the  Post-Mastcr-General,  the  Secretary  to  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and  the  Officer  commanding  the  Division.  At  Murree 
besides  is  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  the  personal  assistant  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
the  Police,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Panjab  Bailway,  the 
Agent  to  the  Panjab  Railway  and  many  of  his  Staff,  the  Superin- 
tending Engineer  of  the  Circle,  and  a  sprinkling  of  humbler  Civil 
and  Military  officers. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Dalhousie  on  the  Chumba  Hills.  Whose  house 
is  that?  Oh,  that  belongs  to  the  Judicial  Commissioner  of  the 
Panjab,  and  that  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  that  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Aroritsar  :  and  that  to  the  Director  of  Canals,  and 
those  to  all  the  Canal-officers.  Then  there  are  locations  for  the 
Deputy-Commissioner,  and  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  and  the 
Dcputy-Inspcctor-General  of  Police  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Labor  Central  Gaol.  What  a  number  of  highly-paid  Officials 
perched  on  this  solitary  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  foreign  and 
independent  State  of  Chumba ! 

Let  us  pass  on  to  Dhurmsdla.  Whose  house  and  gardens  aro 
those  ?  They  belong  to  the  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Panjab: 
then  there  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  Trans-Satlaj  States,  and  the 
Deputy- Commissioner  of  Kangra,  and  the  Inspector  of  Police,  and 
the  Executive  Engineer  and  others. 

Pass  on  to  Simla.  Here  we  have  the  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons,  reposing  in  a  kind  of  dormouse-slumber  after  his  weary 
inspection  of  Gaols  ;  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  the  Assistant-Com- 
missioner, and  the  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Circle,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  new  Pateala  Canal,  and  his  assistant  (both 
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XiMiiben  of  the  Boyal  Family) :  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 

Us  8taff|  and  many  a  warrior  brave  and  lady  fair,  and  blooming 

iaiuit.      Pan  on  to  Kasouli.     Here  sits  the  gallant,  witbr,  and 

timllinit  Commiflsioner   of   the  Cis-Satlaj   States    (Sir   Herbert 

Bdw«idea)»  and  we  may  go  farther  on  hiU  or  plain  before  we  find  a 

Mtar  man.    GoTemment  "in  nubibos"  or  "in  exoeUds"  is  a 

tniiy  oaptiTating  sight,  and  which  must  stir  to  admiring  despair 

flie  lieait  of  many  hardworked  officials  on  the  arid  plain  of  the 

Boab,  or  in  the  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  Stations  of  Eastern  Bang41. 

**  What  would  Tipperah  and  Backerganj  give  to  be  here  ?  "  many 

a  Panjibi  says  in  the  words  of  Nelson  regretting  Collingwood's 

absence  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.    "  Quorsum  hsDc  tam  putida ! " 

some  will  ask,  and  what  matters  it  to  record,  where  all  those 

obeeare  officials  are  at  this  moment  ?    Much,  every  way,  we  answer, 

in  all  sobriety  and  seriousness  ;   chiefly  because  this  straw  shows 

how  a  Tast  province  can  be  converted  into  femily-preserves,  and 

mnptoms  of  general  laxity  can  pervade  a  whole  administration. 

ifot  only  is  the  absence  of  all  the  chief  officials  fix>m  their  post 

most  inconvenient  to  the  public,  but  a  deep-root^  spirit  of  dis- 

eimtent  seises  all  those,  who  from  very  shame  are  not  idlowed  to 

go  to  the  Hills  also. 

Wives  nag  their  husbands,  illnesses  are  kept  skilfully  in  hand  to 
jostifjr  the  great  Panj&b-declivity  of  going  to  the  Hills.  Medical 
men  have  not  time  enough  to  enect  a  cure  of  any  man  or  woman, 
and  they  are  sent  off  sharp  to  the  Hills.  The  Post-Offioe-carriers 
are  laden  with  letters  sent  on  Government  Service  in  unnatural 
directions,  in  which  they  had  no  business  to  go ;  delays  multiply ; 
prisoners  kick  their  heels,  and  sometimes  the  bucket  also,  in  the 
Gaols  waiting  for  trial ;  suitors  hang  about,  or  hang  themselves, 
and  make  weary,  fruitless  journeys  after  Mahomet,  who  has  in  sad 
verity  gone  to  the  Mountain,  and  does  not  come  back.  The  State 
is  put  to  great  expense,  for  all  the  clerks  get  one-third  more  salary, 
and,  poor  fellows !  we  do  not  grudge  them  this  sum,  without  which 
they  could  not  house  themselves. 

All  the  Inspecting  and  Directing  Officers  get  a  Rupee  a  mile  on 
all  these  salubrious  inspecting  and  directing  trips :  elements  of  dis- 
content and  dissension  are  introduced  into  Society,  and  a  man,  who 
does  not  send  his  wife  and  children  to  the  Hills,  is  looked  upon  as 
a  Bluebeard,  while  another,  who  does  not  go  himself,  when  he 
might  do  so,  is  esteemed  socially  an  ass. 

This  is  **  vox  in  calido  eremo  clamitantis."  No  doubt  this 
article  will  be  attributed  to  spite  or  discontent,  or  set  down  as  the 
effluvia  of  a  stem  and  incorruptible  Patriot,  who  could  not  get  the 
place  for  which  he  strove,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  written  by  a  man,  who  has  not  been  allowed  what  in  Panjdb 
technical  language  is  called  '*  to  take  his  office  to  the  Hills,'^  but 
what  in  plain  honest  English  is  really  ''  to  leave  his  office  behind 
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in  the  plains."  But  what  drives  the  iron  into  the  souls  of  men 
left  in  the  plains  most  is,  that  the  favoured  hody  go  off  to  the  hills 
with  the  air  of  men  doing  virtuous  and  benevolent  actions  against 
their  inclination :  and  it  is  afterwards  remarked,  how  much  the 
State  is  benefited  by  these  excursions :  how  highly  the  inteUect 
of  officials  is  developed:  how  easily  the  trammels  of  habit  are 
thrown  off,  and  the  canons  of  an  exploded  creed  are  discarded ;  and 
with  how  much  greater  energy  and  systematic  perseverance  Com- 
missioners, Deputies,  and  the  whole  fry,  after  their  return,  can 
carry  out  the  favourite  system  of  John  Lord  Lawrence  "  of  bringing 
the  noses  of  siuners  to  the  grindstone." 

ThePanjdh,  i860. 


X. 
THE  IDOL  AND  RAILWAY. 

No  ONE  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  poured  through  the  Civil  Station  of 
Labor,  down  the  Multan  Road,  for  several  days  lately.  They 
were  pilgrims  hastening  to  the  great  shrine  of  Mother  Badark^l, 
and  owing  to  the  peculiar  facilities  offered  by  the  introduction  iuto 
the  Pan  jab  of  Christian  inventions,  the  number  of  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers was  this  year  far  greater  than  usual,  probably  exceeding 
fifty  thousand.  The  D^vi  is  a  goddess  of  wonderful  power  both 
for  good  and  evil.  Upon  those,  who  treat  her  priests  with  respect 
and  reverence,  she  confers  the  blessing  of  children,  but  slaughters 
without  compunction  the  children  of  those,  who  neglect  to  worship 
at  her  shrine.  The  Managers  of  the  Fanjdb- Kail  way,  which 
opportunely  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on  tne  day  of  the  great 
Sikh  festival,  impressed  with  pious  aud  pecuniary  sentiments, 
which  did  honour  to  their  heads  and  hearts,  did  not  neglect  on  this 
occasion  to  run  special  trains  for  the  accommodation  of  devotees 
coming  from  Amritsar,  and  in  return  for  this  advantage,  special 
prayers,  we  understand,  were  put  up  by  the  priests  for  &ie  success 
of  the  Ilailway,  and  moreover,  in  many  a  Hindu  family  the  names 
of  the  Agent  and  Chief  Engineer  are  associated  with  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  visit  to  the  holy  shrine  for  the  sake  of  removing 
leprosy,  or  curing  sterility ;  for  which  particular  purpose  the  pil- 
grimage is  usually  made,  with  frequent  success  (we  are  assured)  in 
the  latter  object,  though  rarely  in  the  former.  They  go  to  the 
shrine  **en  pelerine,"  and  return  •*  en  sainto"  (enceinte).  Those, 
who  are  wise,  will  read  this  dark  saying.  The  locomotives 
**  Lawrence"  and  **  Montgomery,"  with  long  trains  of  carriages, 
were  particularly  busy  on  Sunday  driving  a  capital  trade,  and 
to  a  fanciful  mind  the  steam  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  over  the 
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good  woxky  while  wbistliDg  the  fine  old  tone  of  ''  Do  Christiaa 
things  in  a  Christian  way."  It  was  instructiYe  to  contrast  the 
Iwppj  oonntenances  of  the  worshippers  in  the  train,  lit  up  with 
gnifcitDde  for  the  henefits,  which  they  were  receiving,  and  the 
liornKT  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  Christian  Missionaries  at  either 
Old  of  the  line,  on  finding  the  train  interfering  with  their  vocation, 
by  earrying  away  those,  upon  whom  they  desired  to  exercise  their 
oratoiy.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  worthy  Christians, 
with  their  obsolete,  iconoclastic,  and  monotheisticaly  theories,  stood 
no  chance  against  the  idol-serving  Bailway,  with  his  living 
polytheistical  practices ;  for  indeed  the  oar  of  Jaganndth  is  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  Railway-cars.  The  devout  Hindu  has  to  drag 
the  first  along,  whereas  this  carries  him,  a  difference  of  which 
he  is  perfectly  sensible.  We  can't  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  it  is 
probably  true,  that  in  order  that  the  Bailway  Officials  might  not 
forget  the  day,  on  which  they  were  so  well  engaged  earning  profit 
for  the  Company,  the  keen  Traffic-Manager  had  provided  each  of 
them  with  a  time-table,  on  which  he  had  had  printed  at  a  Hindu 
or  Mahometan  press,  the  First  and  Second  and  Fourth  Command- 
ments with  all  the  negatives  omitted. 

"We  must  live,"  said  the  Frenchman.  ''Railways  must  be 
made  to  pay,"  says  the  Briton.  The  laws  of  commerce  must  over- 
ride all  prejudices,  the  spirit  of  free  trade  cannot  be  trammelled 
by  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  Bailway  must  make  money,  credit* 
ably  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  it  must  make  money  somehow ; 
that's  a  clear  case.  Bo  not  the  Manchester-Puritans  cotton  to  the 
American  Slave-States  for  the  sake  of  the  raw  material  spite  of 
slavery?  Do  not  the  religious  public  at  home  prefer  slave-grown 
sugar  from  Cuba,  because  it  is  cheap?  We  even  heard  that 
Christian  people  in  the  Panjab  take  a  wonderful  interest  in  trans- 
porting an  article  of  commerce  grown  in  Kashmfr,  called  '^koot," 
a  species  of  frankincense,  to  Calcutta,  where  it  is  shipped  to  China, 
to  supply  the  censers  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  they  turn  a 
pretty  penny  by  the  transaction. 

Money  justifies  anything.  A  ''  cure  of  souls  "  is  disposed  of  in 
England  in  exchange  for  sovereigns.  Why  therefore  should  fault 
be  found  with  the  Railway-people  for  makmg  it  easy  for  people  to 
worship  the  Devf  and  other  false  gods  ?  We  call  it  public-spirited 
behaviour,  which  displays  a  manly  freedom  from  false  sentiment 
and  ridiculous  prejudice.  We  suggest,  that  an  Idolatrous  Depart- 
ment be  attached  to  the  Traffic-Manager's  office,  to  be  managed  by 
a  Brahmin  and  Moulavi,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  ascertain  the 
periods  and  localities  of  the  chief  feasts  and  the  mola,  and  then 
enter  into  communication  with  the  Priests  of  the  Temples,  and  the 
Mahometan  Imam,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  transport  of  devotees 
by  the  train.  The  interest  of  the  Railway  and  the  interest  of  the 
Idol  being  identical,  the  Agent  of  the  former  and  the  Priest  of  the 
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latter  will  work  in  harmony,  and  make  every  exertion  for  their 
mutual  advantage.  They  will  play  into  each  other's  hands,  for  the 
one  cannot  thrive  without  the  other  thriving  also.  The  Agent 
will  canvass  for  the  Idol,  and  the  Priest  will  recommend  the  KaiL 
Gold  models  of  Locomotives  are,  we  suppose,  to  be  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  principal  gods  and  goddesses,  to  secure  the  goodwill 
of  the  Priests,  from  whom  drivers  and  stokers  are  expected  to  ask 
a  blessing  whenever  a  train  stcots. 

Kow  that  special  trains  run  on  Sunday  as  well  as  other  dajs»  on 
Railways  guaranteed  by  Government,  carrying  devotees  to  worship 
at  Heathen  Temples,  maintained  principally  by  means  of  lakhs  of 
rupees  of  Land  Revenue  alienated  by  Government  for  the  express 
purpose,  we  think  it  is  quite  time,  that  old-fashioned  Christians, 
whose  crotchets  are  manifestly  behind  the  age,  should  abandon  the 
idea  of  introducing  the  Rible  into  the  Government  grant-in-aid 
schools. 

Lah6r,  i860. 


XL 
HINDF  WORSHIP. 


TVe  are  living  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  people,  and  yet  so 
separate  is  our  life  from  that  of  our  neighbours,  so  walled  off  by 
customs,  language,  and  climate,  that  we  hardly  realize,  that  we 
live  in  a  land,  in  which  alone  of  all  civilized  and  great  countries 
with  a  Nationality  and  a  History,  for  some  great  and  mysterious 
purpose  of  God  Idolatry  has  been  caught  alive,  and  preserved  until 
the  nineteenth  Century.  The  beautiful  worship  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  consecrated  to  us  by  the  Arts  and  Poetry,  has  passed  away, 
and  we  hardly,  owing  to  the  classic  halo,  which  envelopes  it,  realize 
the  enormity  of  what  it  pained  the  heart  of  Paul  to  behold.  The 
abominations,  after  which  the  wayward  hearts  of  the  Israelites 
went  astray  :  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Baal :  the  creeping  things 
and  abominable  beasts:  the  weeping  of  the  women  for  Adonis: 
have  passed  away  also  :  all  the  idols  of  the  ancient  world  are  dead. 
Great  Pan,  the  representative  of  Nature-worship,  and  Pantheism, 
is  dead  also :  but  the  Hindu  worship  still  exists  as  a  great  Ana- 
chronism, a  memorial  of  the  unassisted  seeking  after  God  of  the 
Human  Race :  and  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  only  tended  the  more 
to  degrade  its  ceremonial,  and  to  press  out  of  its  practice,  all  the 
essence  of  Truth,  and  Divine  Wisdom,  which  its  wondrous  books 
disclose  to  the  astonished  student,  as  having  once  existed  in  it. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  the  temples,  for,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
the  Hindu  carries  his  reverence  very  far,  and  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  substance  to  alms,  and  the  due  worship  of  his 
Deities.    The  spot  is  often  picturesque :  the  building  elegant  in 
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its  fantastic  architectare :  gold  is  lavishly  spent  on  the  roof :  the 
walls  are  covered  with  fresco :  fine  old  trees,  generally  crowded 
with  monkeys,  overhang  the  building.     In  the  courtyard,  which 
snnocuids  it,  accommodation  is  found  for  the  attendant  priests, 
and  mendicants,  and  for  the  hospitable  kitchen,  from  which  the 
hungry  are  never  sent  empty  away.     Bronze  bells  are  hanging 
over    the  doorway,  and  are  tolled  at  stated   periods:   crowds  of 
worshippers   bring   offerings  of  food   and  fresh   flowers:    strange 
half -naked  figures  mutter  incantations,  or  chant  in  sonorous  tones 
the  contents  of  the  books  open  before  them.     We  find  oui-selves 
face  to  face,  and  mind  to  mind,  with  customs,  and  ideas,  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  Solomon.     Such  may  have  been 
the  ritual  of  Delphi,  of  Ammon,  of  Dagon,  of  Nisroch,  of  Amen 
Ba  at  Thebes,  or  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  or  Venus  in  Idalia :  but  the 
men,  who  do  these  things,  are  our  contemporaries  in  every  other 
act  of  their  body,  in  the  thoughts,  which  rise  up  in  their  mind,  in 
the  material  of  the  dress,  with  which  they  drape  their  bodies,  and 
the  words  which  pass  from  their  lips.     They  desire  the  things, 
which  we  desire,  and  buy  the  things,  which  we  buy  and  sell,  and 
understand  correctly  the  things  which  we  understand.     Yet  they 
have  remained  in  their  conception  of  God,  and  of  His  Law,  and  a 
Future  State,  on  a  level,  which  is  centuries  behind  us,  and  they 
cannot  help  it.     Even  the  young  men,  whose  intellects  have  been 
stretched  to  the  measure  of  our  schools,  and  whose  ideas  are  re- 
moulded in  the  matrix  of  Occidental  learning,  cannot  in  all  cases  so 
far  come  out  of  their  environment  as  to  apprehend  the  absurdity, 
and  falseness,  of  what  their  Priests  and  the  Worshippers  are  doing. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since   the 
famous  words  were  uttered  : 

*'  Woe  unto  him,  that  saith  to  the  wood  :   *  Awake  !  * 
**  And  to  the  dumb  stone  :   '  Arise,  and  it  shall  teach  !  * 
**  Behold  it  is  laid  over  with  e-old  and  silver, 
**  And  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  it." 

The  woe  still  continueth,  and  the  World,  which  has  in  the  interim 
advanced  so  far  in  every  other  Science,  has  been  unable  to  fold  up, 
and  place  away,  the  fatal  garment,  which  it  put  on  in  its  infancy. 
The  Hindu  is  in  very  deed  the  last  heir  in  remainder  of  the 
mournful  inheritance  of  our  common  ancestors :  the  conceptions 
of  the  Mahometan,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Confucianist,  are  com- 
paratively modern :  the  Jew  and  the  Parsi  are  but  mournful 
survivals  of  a  great  Past,  disinherited  and  exiled.  The  Hindu  is 
still  "  in  situ,"  and  as  we  watch  what  he  is  doing  we  may  think 
gently  of  our  forefathers,  and  thankfully  of  our  greater  privileges. 
As  n'g:ard8  the  Nature-worshippers  of  Africa,  North  America, 
Oceania,  and  Asia,  they  arc  altogether  in  a  lower  stage  of  human 
culture,  never  having  risen  to  the  dignity  of  possessing  a  Religion 
with  a  Book. 

20 
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The  ceremony  of  the  day  has  commenced.  The  Mdngala  is 
announced,  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  the  deity  is  awakening : 
loudly  chant  the  Brahmins,  and  echo  his  praises :  their  voices  are 
accompanied  by  the  tabret  and  the  pipe  :  they  lift  him  up  from  his 
couch,  and  place  him  in  his  golden  chair,  wash  his  limbs,  pnrge 
away  the  drops  of  heat :  they  change  his  apparel,  offer  some  slight 
refreshment:^,  the  betel-nut,  and  the  pan-leaf:  they  retrim  the 
lamps,  which  have  become  languid,  and  sweep  out  the  sanctuary. 
We  may  smile  at  this  insensate  conduct,  but  similar  attentions  are 
paid  daily  to  the  black  statue  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pilar  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  Spain,  and,  because  it  is  a  female  idol,  her  clothes  are 
changed  by  aged  priests. 

Next  comes  the  Sringara :  they  anoint  the  Deity,  and  perfume 
him  :  they  spare  neither  oil,  nor  camphor,  nor  sandal-wood,  nor 
sweet  odours.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  receive  his  Court,  and, 
as  the  morning  advances,  the  worshippers  hasten  in,  and  rub  their 
heads  reverentially  against  his  feet. 

But  soon  he  is  a-huogercd  :  their  God's  appetite  is  roused, 
for  the  Bho]ga  is  come:  they  bring  in  delicacies,  and  pile  up 
costly  viands :  hands  has  he,  but  cannot  lift  them  :  mouth 
has  he,  but  cannot  open  it.  He  seems  to  watch  with  a  stony 
gaze,  while  the  Priests  with  their  holy  countenances  and  sleek 
paunches,  and  the  inferior  ministers,  help  their  God  to  discharge 
the  grateful  function  of  eating,  and  leer  round  on  the  votaries, 
as  if  in  satisfying  their  appetites  they  were  working  out  a  sacred 
ritual,  and  oifering  a  soul- saving  sacrifice.  Kich  and  respectable 
citizens  purchase  at  a  high  price  the  leavings,  the  upgatherings 
of  this  foul  banquet,  and  carry  it  home  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  some  one  of  their  wives,  to  whom  the  blessing  of  offspring  has 
been  denied. 

But  the  god  now  enjoys  his  post^prandial  nap  :  the  attendants 
fan  him,  for  the  air  is  wann,  and  the  poor  foolish  blue-fly,  who 
mistook  the  divinity  for  a  log  of  wood,  is  brushed  away :  the 
dancing-girls,  who  belong  to  the  temple,  wateh  over  his  bed,  fear- 
less of  the  excess  of  his  passions,  for  their  modicum  of  virtue  is  safe 
from  the  violence  of  his  rude  caress.  He  sleeps,  but  his  stupid 
eyes  remain  open,  though  the  ingenuity  of  a  French  toy-maker  may 
remedy  this  shortcoming :  he  sleeps  till  the  time  arrives  to  arouse 
him  :  this  is  the  TJtthapan. 

Kouso  him  now,  for  the  glorious  sunset  has  come  on.  Heaven 
glows  like  a  bright  furnace.  The  Sandya  has  arrived :  it  is  the 
time  of  the  evening-toilet  of  his  godship.  They  take  off  his  orna- 
ments and  anoint  him  afresh  :  they  scatter  flowers  and  perfumes, 
which  his  nostrils  cannot  inhale :  they  take  him  to  visit  some  God 
or  Goddess  in  a  neighbouring  temple,  or  to  drink  in  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  blessed  Earth,  the  world  which  is  subject  to  him. 
They  take  him  to  his  own  native  place,  the  forest,  where  grew  the 
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tree,  &t>m  a  log  of  which  he  was  fashioned.     Oh !  glorious  art  of 
the  carpenter ! 

Now  comes  the  Saydn.  He  is  weary,  but  he  does  not  yawn : 
only  ^weak  mortals  yawn :  calmly  composed  and  unchangeable  is 
that  glorious  countenance  :  perhaps  a  little  of  the  paint  is  rubbed 
off,  but  that  loss  will  be  made  good  by  some  devotee  at  daybreak  : 
they  place  him  in  his  bed :  water  and  refreshments  are  placed  near 
him,  and  a  betel-box  :  a  dancing-girl  is  in  attendance  to  cherish 
him  :  the  votaries,  who  waited  for  the  last  service,  retire.  Far, 
far  off  the  Profane  !     Let  him  sleep. 

But  this  intellectual  and  spiritual  slumber  has  for  centuries 
oppressed  a  nation  consisting  of  two  hundred  Millions,  and  under  a 
Christian  Grovemment  lands  are  set  apart,  and  revenues  assigned, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  such  folly  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Indian  Empire.  God  forbid,  that  we  should  cease  to  be  tolerant : 
the  matter  is  in  His  hands. 

AUahahady  May,  1867. 


XII. 

THE  CEMETERY. 

«  I  never  pass  through  a  churchyard  old, 

'*  But  I  think  I  may  slumber  there, 
''  And  wonder  within  me  what  strange  disease 

**  Shall  bring  rae  to  rest  so  fair. 

These  lines  of  Cox's  on  a  churchyard  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  truly,  when  we  wander  amongst  the 
tombs  and  grave -mounds  of  an  English  burial-ground,  they  may 
ring  not  unpleasantly  in  our  thoughts ;  for  though  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  dead  must  ever  bring  to  our  minds  sad  and  solemn 
remembrances,  yet  there  is  a  calm  pervading  peace,  a  holy  repose, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  church's  tower,  or  amidst  the  trees 
and  flowers  planted  and  tended  by  loving  hands :  the  same  surname 
recurs  ever  and  ever  again,  recording  young,  old,  and  middle- 
aged,  all  of  one  kin  gathered  to  their  fathers.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  companionship  even  in  the  grave.  But,  alas !  how  different  an 
aspect  does  an  Indian  cemetery  present!  We  wandered  lately, 
slowly,  and  sadly  too,  through  the  one  belonging  to  our  own 
station,  a  fair  type  of  many  another  in  this  country.  We  entered 
first  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery,  which  has  long  since  been  filled 
with  the  tombs  of  those,  whose  remembrance  and  name  are  no 
longer  on  record,  even  on  their  monuments.  Large  trees  have 
grown  up  and  spread  their  branches  over  them,  and  the  damp 
green  mould,  which  their  shade  has  caused  to  come,  has  fretted 
away  the  carvings  and  effaced  most  of  the  inscriptions.     Heavy 
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and  unsightly  are  these  monumonts,  high  colnmns,  the  tops  of 
which  arc  now  lost  amidst  the  branches  of  the  overgrowing  trees. 
Oil  one  high  column  a  few  words  still  remained,  telling  of  the 
deeds   of  a   gallant  General,  who  died  long  ago,  and  of  whose 
remembrance   and  even   name  this  shaft  of    stone    alone    bears 
witness.     There  were  broken   Corinthian  pillars,   square   masses 
of  stone  with   carvings  of  flowers,  and  weeping  angels,  which 
might  perchance  once  have  been  thought  handsome  and  fitting 
memorials  to  be  erected  by  broken  hearts  over  their  lost  treasureSy 
all  now  decayed,  discoloured,  and  fast  crumbling  away ;  already 
is  all  record  of  the  inmate  gone,  and  ere  long  the  very  tomb  will 
be  among  things  vanished,  and  yet  perchance  there  still  remains, 
in  far  distant  England,  a  heart,  that  can  in  memory  see  one  of 
those   spots,    one   whose  thoughts  in  the   still  and  silent  hours 
still  turns  to  that  now  fast-decaying  tomb,  and  can  still  picture 
to  itself  with  vivid  reality  the  scene  of  a  newly-opened  grave  that 
enclosed  in  its  dark  recesses  all  that  had  made  this  world  bright, 
that  took  away  all  that  had  made  India  a  happy  home.    Again, 
on  another  unwieldy  monument,  we  could  trace  the  name  of  a 
young  man,  who  died,  whilst  rising  to  an  honourable  post  in  the 
Civil   Service :    so  long  ago  had  he  been  called  away  that  his 
contemporaries,  if  any  remain,  are  old  men,  no  longer  calling  India 
their  home  ;  he  is  known  to  no  one  but  the  chance  passer-by,  who 
leads  of  him  as  a  promising  young  man  fifty  years  ago.     Of  the 
friends,  who  raised  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  nothing  is  known 
at  all.     Our  minds  became  so  occupied  with  the  thoughts  and 
memories  that  crowded  in  of  what  hod  been,  in  years  now  so  long 
numbered  with  things  of  the  past,  that  we  had  almost  forgotten 
the  dead  and  sorrowing  ones  of  the  present  day  and  hour.    Evening 
was  closing  in  upon  us,  and  we  hastened  from  beneath  the  gloomy 
shade  of  the  overspreading  trees  to  that  part  of  the  cemetery  taken 
but  lately  into  use ;   here  is  to  be  seen  a  great  improvement  in 
the  monuments  and  tombs.     The  simple  cross  at  the  head  of  a 
tiny  grave,  with  the  short  touching  inscription,  **  To  our  dear  little 
Charlie."    The  low  white  monument,  with  the  emblem  of  our  faith 
earved  on  it,  encircled  with  words  of  hope  and  comfort.    A  simple 
elegance  marks  nearly  all  these  tributes  of  affection ;  perhaps  the 
contrast  from  the  deep  shade  of  the  old  portion  of  the  ground  was 
rather  too  great,  for  though  flowers  and  shrubs  are  growing  round 
these  graves,  yet  there  is  a  bare  new  planted  look,  which,  however, 
time  will  but  too  quickly  remedy.     How  many  tiny  tombs  we 
passed,  how  often  and  often  did  the  words  *'  our  dear  child"  meet 
our  eyes,  and  we  thought  how  the  hearts  of  many  mothers  in  their 
now  still  and  quiet  homes  in  Great  Britain  must  remember  this 
Indian-cemetery,  and  the  little  mound  that  hides  the  infant  form, 
which  they  laid  there.     More  than  once  we  saw  the  tomb  of  a 
young  mother  beside  her  infant,  but  seldom  more  of  the  same  name 
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lay  together ;  many,  many,  lay  alone,  strangers  in  a  strange  home. 

Many    tombs   were   without  names,   others   with  only   Christian 

names,  and  then  again  we  found  recorded  the  short  history  of 

a  life,  which  made  the  passer-by  acquainted  with  the  desolate 

bnsband  or  the  widowed  wife,  who  had  thus  told  out  their  grief. 

We  recognized  names,  that  we  had  heard  spoken  of  in  terms  of 

esteem  or  affection,  names  of  those  who  but  a  few  years  since  gave 

promise  of  a  long  career  of  honour  and  of  usefulness,  and  now  at 

rest  for  ever.    To  those  who  have  long  been  in  India,  and  have 

been  familiar  with  the  place  and  its  denizens  from  time  to  time, 

each  familiar  name  comes  back  as  it  were  with  a  shock.     *'  Is  he 

"  dead,  then?    I  had  no  idea  of  that."    **  Yes,  he  has  been  dead 

**  ten  years."    **  What,  is  she  buried  here  ?    I  heard  of  her  death 

•'a  few  years  since,  but  I  knew  not  where  she  fell;**  and  then 

the  thought  comes  back  how  perhaps  many  of  them,  who  now  sleep 

cadmly,  once  walked  up  and  down  these  gravel  paths  as  we  were 

doing,  much  in  the  same  spirit,  spelling  out  the  names  of  those 

records  of  the  past,  wondering  who  would  fill  the  newly  making   . 

graves  and  the  wide  open  space  of  the  future,  hoping  that  we 

might  be  spared  to  return  to  dear  England,  a  hope  destined  never 

to  be  realized.     Each  sickly  season,   each  year,   new  crops  are 

garnered  in,  and  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  are  always  expanding ; 

for  a  few  years  perhaps  a  grave  is  visited  and  watched  over,  after 

that  the  one  mourner  is  called  away,  or  returns  to  England,  and 

with  him  perishes  all  the  memory  of  the  exact  spot,  where  the 

light  of  his  life  went  out.     We  passed  an  open  grave,  so  small, 

that  only  an  infant's  form  could  be  enclosed  in  it :  whose  little 

treasure  was  it  waiting  to  receive  ?    As  we  lingered  near,  we  saw 

the  funeral  coming  towards  the  spot.     Passing  up  between  the 

Protestant  tombs  came  a  lloman  Catholic  priest,  whose  dalmatic 

and  stole  showed  his  creed  ;  he  was  followed  by  four  boys  carrying 

the  little  white  coffin  of  a  baby,  one  woman  in  shabby  black  was 

the  only  mourner ;  a  few  boys,  and  two  or  three  curious  natives, 

made  up  the  whole  procession,  for  whose  edification  the   priest 

read  from  a  book  Latin  words,  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  holy 

water  over  the  grave.    We  turned  to  leave  the  cemetery,  and  our 

look  showed  us  the  poor  mother  seated  on  the  ground  beside  the 

fast  filling  grave,   gazing  into  it  with  dry  despairing   eyes,  too 

Bcorched  with  grief  to  weep,  giving  a  last  farewell  to  all  that  now 

remained  of  her  once  bright  happy  child.     A  few  years  will  pass 

away;  new  scenes  will  be  visited,   new  ties  spring  up,  and  the 

little  grave,  if  not  forgotten,  will  only  be  indistinctly  remembered, 

one  amongst  the  many  that  have  vanished  from  the  things  that  are. 

Allahabad,  1867. 

P.S.    She,    who   accompanied   me  when  I   wrote   this,    within 

a  few   months   was   herself    laid   there,    and   my   Indian   career 

came  to  an  end  abruptly.     London,  1890. 
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XIII. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PUNISHING  WOMEN  FOE 

CERTAIN  OFFENCES. 

Letteb  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  PanjIb  Pbotince  (callbd 
Judicial  Commissioner),  FORWARDina  his  own  opiinoy,  ako 
THAT  of  his  Subordinate  Judoes. 

I  BEo  to  forward  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  Divisional  and 
District  Judges,  with  my  owti  remarks. 

It  might  be  as  well  to  remember,  that  this  discussion  is  confined 
solely  to  the  question  of  the  ''expediency  of  punishing  women 
when  convicted,  for  tho  offence  of  adultery."  By  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  they  cannot  be  punished.  Section  497  contains  the 
following  words :  ''In  such  cases  the  wife  shall  not  be  punishable 
as  an  abettor."  An  abettor,  who  is  present  when  the  act  abetted 
is  committed,  is  by  Section  1 14  deemed  to  have  committed  the  act 
in  all  other  offences  but  this.  This  is  the  only  offence,  for  which 
the  woman  is  not  punishable;  the  reasons  are  given  at  large  in 
the  commentary ;  for  every  other  offence,  abduction,  theft  and 
criminal  misappropriation,  the  woman  is  punishable. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Panjdb  officials  are  lightly 
spoken  of  on  this  subject.  We  are  supposed  to  be  too  much 
iufluenced  by  sentiment,  and  to  imagine,  that  the  circumstances  of 
this  province  are  exceptional,  when  in  fact  this  is  one  of  the 
subjects,  on  which  the  whole  human  race  ought  to  have  similar 
feelings,  and,  if  we  go  to  the  Legislative  Council  with  a  request 
to  have  the  law  altered,  we  must  show  in  what  particular  the 
people  of  this  province  differ  from  those  of  other  provinces. 

We  may  narrow  the  field  of  discussion :  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend,  that  the  people  of  Dehli  and  Hissar  Divisions,  which  have 
been  fitly  years  under  our  rule,  have  any  particular  feeling  on  the 
subject.     There  remain,  therefore,  the  three  regions  of 

I.  Sikh-land. 
II.  Pathan-land. 
III.  Baluch-land. 

The  former  is  generally  occupied  by  a  Hindu  population  ;  the 
two  latter  by  a  Mahometan. 

We  have  to  look  at  this  subject  from  an  equitable  and  far-seeing 
point  of  view.  We  must  not  legislate  for  one  class  and  one  sez. 
We  must  not  legislate  so  as  only  to  meet  the  wishes  and  pander 
to  the  vices  and  bad  habits,  and  mistaken  notions  of  the  present 
generation.  Legislation  is  social  education.  Good  laws  should  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  public  feeling,  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
old,  and  improve  the  ideas  of  the  new  generation.  Admitting  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Fanj&b  proper, 
if  they  could  make  their  own  laws,  would  at  once  pass  a  law  to 
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women  liable  to  punishment,  it  would  occor  to  me,  that 

.  liaaty  departure  from  equitable  principles  of  legislation 

woald  be  the  most  convinoing  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  present 

genemtiosi  at  least  to  be  vested  with  legislative  powers.     The^ 

would  at  once  pass  a  Lion's  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  lion,  in  this 

■a  well  as  other  matters.    Such  is  the  tendency  of  all  aristocracies. 

Thoee,  who  argue  that  the  woman  ought  on  general  grounds 

to  be  punished  because  she  committed  an  offence,  I  refer  to  the 

commentator,  page  438,  where  the  reasons  of  the  Indian  I  aw 

Commiaoioners  are  given  at  full  length.    I  have  nothing  to  add  to 

thooe  reasons,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  combat  them  on  general  grounds. 

Wliat  rig^t  has  a  husband  to  come  to  Court  against  his  wife,  when 

his  own  hands  are  not  clean  ?  Have  they  not  themselves  lived  in 

profligacy,  sensuality  and  adultery,  either  licensed  in  the  form  of 

bigamy,  tolerated  in  the  form  of  concubinage,  or  sanctioned  by 

eostom  in  the  form  of   prostitution?    By  Section   177   of   the 

Procedure  Code  the  husband  alone  can  prosecute  an  adulterer ;  all 

things  are  presumed  by  law  against  the  spoiler  of  another's  honour ; 

and  the  Court  will  as  against  the  adulterer  presume,  that  the 

husband  was  chaste,  and  benevolent,  but  as  against  the  wife  the  law 

cannot  presume  any  such  thing,  and  how  many  of  the  husbands, 

who  prosecute  their  wives,  could  clear  themselves  of  post-nuptial 

frailty  ?    Will  husbands  agree  to  their  wives  prosecuting  them  for 

adultery  ? 

The  objection  to  the  law  must  then  proceed  on  special  grounds, 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  women,  that  the  law  should  sanction 
a  regulated  punishment,  to  save  the  offender  from  a  species  of 
lynch  law  at  the  hands  of  their  husbands.  Do  the  statistics  of  the 
last  twelve  years  bear  out  this  argument  ?  Should  we  be  acting 
honestly,  and  bravely,  in  punishing  parties  for  an  offence,  for  which 
we  admit  that  they  do  not  deserve  punishment,  merely  because 
we  cannot  protect  them  from  violent  personal  outrage  ?  Bemember, 
that  the  same  man,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  who  would  kill 
his  wedded  wife  for  adultery,  would  kill  his  concubine,  his  mistress, 
his  sister-in-law,  his  daughter-in  law,  and,  I  add,  his  own  mother. 
I  have  during  this  month  sentenced  a  man  to  death  for  this  offence, 
who  defended  himself  on  the  sentimental  ground  of  honour:  no 
doubt  that  in  this  last  case  it  was  mistaken  honour,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  large  admixture,  with  the  so-called  honour,  of 
disappointed  lust,  and  furious  jealousy.  Is  it  not  rather  our  duty 
to  stamp  out  crime  by  the  severest  sentences,  to  carry  into  every 
house,  every  chamber,  and  every  bosom,  a  conviction,  that  the  hand 
of  our  law  is  not  shortened,  and  write  a  new  lesson  of  Morality  in 
the  annals  of  the  country  side?  I  call  the  Panjdb-cry  on  this 
matter  a  sentimental  cry,  a  class -cry;  one  raised  in  the  in- 
terests, in  the  respectable  interests,  of  husbands ;  the  questionable 
interesta  of  polygamists ;    the  disreputable  interests  of  unfaithful 
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Rcnsualists,  who  arc  pleased,  from  father  to  son,  to  treat  woman  as 
a  phattel,  and  who  tind  her  a  curse.  How  uncertain  is  the  cry, 
how  entirely  the  crration  of  hasty  and  immature  feeling,  may  be 
judged  from  a  perusal  of  the  enclosed  mass  of  discordant  opinions. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Goojranwala  gives  a  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  maintaining  the  law,  as  it  stands ;  his  locum  tencns, 
for  the  few  months  during  absence,  has  addressed  to  his  Commis- 
sioner £C  demi-official  letter,  wondering  that  the  law  of  Qod  is  set 
aside  by  human  laws.  By  this  periphrasis  I  conclude,  that  he 
mount  the  Decalogue,  and  alluded  to  the  seventh  Commandment; 
but  such  an  argument  might  be  used  to  make  covetousness  and 
neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  duties  to  parents,  criminally 
punishable.  In  truth  there  are  two  parties  among  the  officers 
of  Government,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  arises  more  from 
difference  of  individual  characters  than  divergence  of  official  ex- 
periences. On  the  frontier,  where  violent  crime  is  more  rampant, 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  change  of  law  is  more  intensified.  The 
population  of  the  frontier  is  more  exclusively  Mahometan.  This 
opens  out  another  subdivision  of  the  subject;  the  Mahometan 
looks  upon  woman  as  an  object  of  lust,  shuts  her  up  in  his  houses, 
and  indulges  in  polygamy  ;  the  Hindu  of  the  poorer  classes  looks 
on  woman  as  a  useful  household  drudge,  a  two-legged  beast  of 
burden,  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  the  absence  of  which  he 
regrets  rather  than  the  misuse  and  desecration.  He  is  generally 
content  with  one  wife,  because  ho  cannot  afford  to  get  and  keep 
two.  With  the  Hindu  the  removal  of  the  person  and  services  of 
this  wife  is  the  grievance,  and  he  will  generally  take  her  back, 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  his  claiming  possession  of  the 
issue  of  an  adulterous  intimacy,  as  the  calf  of  his  cow.  The 
Mahometan  regards  the  subject  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  and  the  people  of  the  better  classes,  both  Hindu  and 
Mahometan,  who  get  access  to  European  officials,  entertain  the 
same  views ;  they  arc  generally  polygamists,  often  profligates,  and 
of  course  are  in  favour  of  penal  sanctions  to  an  unequal  and  lett- 
hunded  contract.  So  skin-deep  is  the  civilization,  which  we  have 
introduced,  that  some  of  our  most  respectable  and  esteemed  native 
officials  are  avowedly  living  in  polygamy,  or  indulging  in  con- 
cubinage, and  post-nuptial  profligacy.  I  only  mention  this,  as  an 
argument  that  in  such  matters  as  the  penal  liabilities  of  women,  we 
must  not  seek  their  opinion. 

Moreover,  native  feeling  would  not  be  satisfied,  if  the  wife  alone 
were  puninhcd,  and  the  widow  remained  unpunished.  The  views 
of  the  men  of  this  country  are  too  large  and  comprehensive  to 
allow  liberty  of  action  to  a  woman,  even  when  she  has  discharged 
her  duties  as  daughter  and  wife ;  they  positively  prohibit  her 
re -marriage  in  some  families  and  religions,  and  in  all  they  assert 
for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  husband  a  species  of  remainder,  an 
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estate  in  fee  tail,  in  the  person  of  the  widow,  and  will  consider  any 
measure  lamentably  iucompiete,  which  does  not  ensure  the  punish- 
ment of  widows,  for  an  act,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  adultery, 
but  which  the  law  will  only  describe  as  immorality. 

Again,  what  kind  of  punishment  does  the  law  provide  for  the 
offence  ?  Pine  and  imprisonment.    Fine  would  be  only  an  additional 
infliction  on  the  injured  husband.    Personal  chastisement,  or  whip- 
ping is,  no  doubt,  what  would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  native 
legislators ;  and  for  a  sensuous  otfence  a  sensuous  punishment  is, 
no  doubt,  most  suitable  ;  and  the  mediae val  institution  of  the  "  cutty 
stool "  might,  with  advantage,  be  re-established,  if  a  patriarchal  or 
a  municipal  system  of  government  were  possible,  and  women  only 
were  employed  to  inflict  the  chastisement ;  but  such  a  suggestion 
is  utterly  inadmissible.   The  question  is  not  susceptible  of  argument 
as  even  possible  with  our  institutions  and  system  of  Government. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  gaol  only  as  the  receptacle  of 
erring  women.  The  unfaithful  wife  will  there  find  associates  in 
thieves,  murderesses  of  their  children,  perhaps  of  their  husbands. 
8nch  association  does  not  improve  men ;  it  simply  ruins  women. 
The  utmost  term  can  only  be  five  years ;  and,  although  senti- 
mentalists forget  it,  the  woman  has  a  future  beyond  the  prison 
walls.  She  must  on  release  go  somewhere.  Will  her  husband 
receive  her,  and  will  she  be  more  fitted  for  domestic  duties  by  her 
incarceration  ?  Will  her  children  profit  by  her  gaol- experiences  ? 
Will  her  own  family  receive  her?  Will  she  be  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  bazaar,  or,  being  undivorced  from  her  husband,  take 
up  with  a  paramour  ?  It  is  difficult,  without  passing  under  review 
a  great  number  of  decided  cases,  to  arrive  at  a  safe  analysis  of  the 
precise  motive  of  an  injured  husband  in  bringing  his  wife  into 
Court  on  a  charge  of  simple  **  adultery."  She  has  not  ordinarily 
left  his  protection,  for  in  that  case  he  could  prosecute  under  a 
distinct  charge,  section  498,  and  I  have  ruled,  that  the  woman  can 
under  that  charge  be  punished,  which  may  induce  her  to  return  to 
her  husband's  protection.  He  has  punished  the  adulterer,  and 
succeeded  in  locking  him  up  in  the  gaol  out  of  harm's  way.  His 
wife,  therefore,  is  in  his  house  and  removed  from  temptation ;  and, 
if  she  is  disagreeable,  quarrelsome,  and  a  bad  housewife,  that  is  a 
social  evil,  which  no  law  can  reach,  and  which  no  gaol  can  im- 
prove. One  significant  fact  we  have  occurring  constantly,  that  no 
sooner  has  a  husband  got  his  wife  under  sentence,  than  he  often 
petitioned  the  court  to  get  her  out  of  prison.  He  found  that  he 
had  invoked  an  evil  spirit,  which  had  rendered  his  home  desolate, 
left  his  children  untended,  and  his  dinner  uncooked.  He  wished 
to  frighten  his  wife  by  hauling  her  into  Court,  but  the  two-edged 
weapon  of  the  law  had  destroyed  him  in  its  sweep.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  no  more  wished  to  be  deprived  of  his  wife's  society  on 
account  of  her  frail  morals,  than  he  wished  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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U8C  of  his  riding  maro  on  account  of  her  weak  knees.  What  the 
native  man  really  wishes  is,  that  the  bouse  of  the  husband  should 
be  a  prison  to  the  native  woman,  and  that  he  should  have  as  much 
right  under  any  circumstances,  to  the  person  of  his  wife,  as  of  his 
riding  mure.  Strike  away  all  tbe  sentiment,  that  surrounds  the 
subject,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  that  is  the  real  object,  and  no 
British  Christian  legislature  will  ever  concede  such  an  object* 

What  was  the  practice  under  the  native  dynasty  which  preceded 
us  ?  What  under  the  native  States  that  surround  us  ?  Ask  them. 
They  at  least  have  no  prisons.  What  then  is  the  prerentive  of 
adultery,  which  the  introduction  of  our  penal  system  has  with- 
drawn ?  It  is  simply  this  :  we  have  taken  the  whip,  and  the  rope, 
and  the  knife,  out  of  the  liund  of  the  husband,  father-in-law,  and 
brother-in-law ;  we  have  more  by  implication  than  actual  legia- 
lution  extended  the  to  them  objectionable  law  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  wo  have  by  significant  punishments 
put  down  the  Lynch-law  of  the  Indian  wife-slayers. 

But  it  is  stated  that  the  dread  of  punishment  will  deter  women. 
It  is  difficult  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  this  phrase.  We 
cannot  continue  the  native  practice,  as  a  kind  of  "brutum  fulmen," 
never  to  be  enforced  but  only  quoted  "in  terrorem."  Fear  of  a 
few  months  in  prison,  which  is  all  that  our  law  could  possibly 
inflict,  will  not  deter.  If  any  fear  will  deter,  it  will  be  persontd 
fear  of  their  husbands  and  relatives,  and  the  knowledge,  that 
however  sure  will  be  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  murderer- 
husband,  it  will  not  restore  the  murdered  wife  to  life.  This  **  argu- 
ment um  ad  foominam  "  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  know  of. 

Lahdr,  i860. 


XIV. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  PUBLIC  EXECUTION  OF 

CRIMINALS. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  mode,  in  which  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  Law  is  carried  out,  hoping  that  it  may  lead  to  an  alteration  in 
the  practice  throughout  Northern  India. 

The  executions  in  the  City  are  very  numerous,  as  the  same 
Judge  decides  the  cases  of  two  other  Districts.  My  assistant  has 
superintended  a  greater  number  of  these  melancholy  operations 
than  he  has  been  months  in  the  Service. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  unfortunate  offenders  have  committed 
crimes,  for  which  they  justly  suffer,  but  these  crimes  were  com- 
mitted from  motives  of  jealousy,  uncontrolled  passion,  and  a 
mistaken  feeling  of  honour.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  is  with 
them,   and  no  good  is  gained  by  the  offensive  and  disguiting 
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uhibitioii,  to  irliich  the  children,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  female 
popnlatioii,  are  periodically  treated.  If  the  parties  suiSEering  were 
iia^wvy  robbers,  or  professional  assassins,  it  would  be  better,  that 
tk0T  alumld  saffer  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
tiMir  erimo  was  committed,  but  what  good  example  can  arise  from 
Imigisg  a  poor  fellow,  who  killed  his  wile  in  a  distant  town,  in  the 
piesenoe  of  the  boys  and  women  of  this  City  ? 

Oatdde  the  walls  on  a  rising  eminence  on  one  side  of  the 

highway  are  two  masonry  pillars  of  considerable  size,  and  striking 

for  tiieir  whiteness.    Some  active  magistrate  in  former  days  erected 

a  pennanent  gallows,  as  if  he  were  living  in  a  country,  where 

abrodonB  crime  was  rampant,  or  where  it  was  necessary  to  terrorize 

our  subjects.    I  beg  to  suggest  the  demolishing  of  this  odious 

building,  and  further  that  all  future  executions  take  place  within 

tiie  outer  walls  of  the  Prison  on  a  temporary  gallows  prepared  after 

a  proper  model  to  prevent  painful  accidents :  there  in  the  presence 

of  the  Authorities,  or  any  person  applying  for  permission,  the  poor 

wretch  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  law,  which  he  or  she  may  have 

outraged.    I  cannot  imagine  a  more  painftd  duty  for  an  English 

gentleman  than  to  have  to  hang  a  poor  trembling  woman  in  the 

presence  of  a  gaping  unfeeling  crowd :  yet  this  happened  a  few 

weeks  ago :  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  permanent  gallows  from 

the  Oaol  a  melancholy  procession  has  to  be  formed  00  the  old 

Tyburn-tree  fashion  aod  the  Public  Officials  and  the  people  of  the 

City  become  hardened  and  debased  by  the  periodical  exhibition  of 

violent  death  conducted  by  authority. 

Add  to  this  a  sickening  contention  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
about  the  clothes  of  the  deceased :  complaints  are  made  by  the 
Hangman  about  the  reduction  of  his  fee  by  a  late  order :  details  of 
prisoners  are  then  told  off  to  carry  back  the  ladder  and  ropes :  the 
body  is  then  claimed  and  carried  away  as  a  sort  of  martyr,  by 
relatives  and  co-religionists.  In  one  instance  within  the  last  year 
an  unclaimed  body  was  made  over  to  the  Civil  Surgeon,  who 
in  a  neighbouring  Hitch  separated  the  head  from  the  body  for 
surgical  purposes.  These  are  painful  details :  something  of  the 
same  kind  must  happen  in  every  District :  they  are  much  to  be 
deprecated  by  every  humane  officer  of  Government,  and  the  only 
effectual  cure  is  to  order,  that  Executions  in  future  only  take  place 
within  the  walls:  the  body  and  clothes  should  be  made  over  to 
such  friends  as  come  forward,  or  be  decently  interred :  the  hangman 
to  have  his  fee  only. 

Letter  to  Oov&rnmmtf  Banda,  North  India,  December  i6thf  1853. 
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XV. 

SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  ON  THE  MURDERER  OP 

THE  FIRST  VICTIMS  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF  1857. 


Charoe  :  MxTBDEB  OF  Mr.  Eraser,  Caft.  Douglas,  Miss  J£irvnr88| 

AND. Miss  Clifford. 


THE  CROWN  VERSUS  MOGHAL  BEG. 

The  trial  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  English  language.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code  did  not  apply,  as  the  oifence  was  committed  in 
1857.     The  trial  took  place  under  the  old  procedure. 

There  is  no  medical  evidence,  hut  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Eraser, 
Capt.  Douglas,  Miss  Jennings,  and  Miss  Clifford,  were  put  to  death 
in  the  City  of  Dehli  on  the  nth  of  May,  1857,  is  of  sufficient 
notoriety  to  he  accepted  without  further  proof.  The  deceased  Mr. 
Eraser  was  Commissioner  of  Dehli.  Capt.  Douglas  commanded  the 
King  of  Dehli's  Guard,  and  Mit^s  Jennings  and  Miss  Clifford  were 
unfortunately  guests  in  his  house  on  the  day  of  the  mutiny  of  the 
Mi  rat  Garrison.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  whole  evidence 
taken  hefore  the  Commissioner,  hut  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the 
witnesses  were  eye-witness(is :  that  their  presence  on  the  spot  is 
explained  hy  the  fact,  that  their  duties  took  them  there :  there  is 
sufficient  discrepancy  in  the  petty  details  of  their  statements  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  conspiracy,  and  yet  these  discrepancies 
do  not  invalidate  the  general  effect  of  their  testimony. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  all  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
time  have  cooled  down.  The  prisoner  was  named  by  witnesses, 
who  gave  testimony  before  the  Court  held  for  the  trial  of  the 
King  in  1858  :  be  has  been  hunted  down,  and  at  length  in  1862 
has  been  confronted  with,  and  recognized  by,  witnesses,  who  knew 
him  well,  and  saw  him  strike  Mr.  Eraser,  strike  Capt.  Douglas, 
and  stand  with  sword  drawn  over  the  bodies  of  the  two  young 
ladies ;  heard  him  boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  and  giving  orders 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  plundered  property.  The  prisoner  had 
opportunity  to  cross-examine :  he  alleges,  but  does  not  prove, 
ill- will  betwixt  himself  and  the  witnesses  :  nor  is  it  apparent, 
what  they  would  gain  by  swearing  away  the  life  of  an  obscure 
person,  with  whom  they  had  had  no  dealings  for  the  last  four 
years.  The  rest  of  his  defence  amounts  to  a  simple  denial.  The 
Commissioner  finds  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  him. 

The  Commissioner  proposes  a  sentence  of  death,  and  that  the 
execution  take  place  in  the  front  of  the  Palace  of  Dehli.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  passing  this  sentence,  and  forward  all  the  papers 
lor  the  concurrence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
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Sad  as  are  the  details  disclosed  in  this  trial,  still  as  regards  the 

young  ladies  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  believe  firmly,  (as  the 

eridence  here  recorded   warrants  us  in  doing,)   that  they  were 

murdered  then  and  there  in  the  first  confusion  of  the  outbreak  :  the 

Prisoner  was  seen  standing  with  his  drawn  sword  over  their  bodies. 

It  is  also  consolatory  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  public  officers 

to  know,  that  they  fell  at  their  posts,  doing  their  best  to  stem  the 

outbreak,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  had  no  conception. 

It  is  suggested,  that  an  abstract  of  this  trial  and  decision  be  sent 
to  the  Local  Press. 

Zah6r,  Feb,  i,  1862. 


XVI. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  VIOLENT  CRIME,  AND  ITS 
PUNISHMENT,  ON  THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER, 

BEYOND  THE  INDUS. 

WriH  all  due  deference  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Lord 
Strathnaim),  His  Excellency  has  opened  out  in  an  indirect  way 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  He  has  touched  upon 
matters,  for  which  we,  the  chief  judicial  authorities  of  the 
Panjab,  will  have  to  account  to  a  higher  than  an  Earthly 
Tribunal. 

In  such  countries  as  Turkey  and  Syria,  with  which  His  Ex- 
cellency and  I  myself  are  acquainted,  human  life  is  very  cheap. 
There  is  no  systematic  and  regular  hunting  down  of  crime.  If  the 
authorities  are  roused  to  action,  they  content  themselves  with  a 
signal  rough  and  ready  vengeance  on  the  tract,  the  village,  the 
family,  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  outrage.  The  action  of  Justice 
is  spasmodic,  the  punishments  often  vicarious,  and  consequently 
there  has  been,  and  there  is,  no  improvement  of  the  social  state 
of  the  people,  and  there  never  will  be,  if  the  same  want  of  system 
continues.  1  write  from  knowledge,  having  visited  Turkey  and 
Syria  with  my  eyes  open,  and  with  experience  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Panjab,  in  which  I  had  taken  part. 

Our  policy  on  the  Afghan  Frontier  has  been  different.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  conquer  the  tierce  passions  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  their 
country :  to  read  stem  yet  elevating  lessons :  to  hunt  down  steadily 
and  unflaggingly  the  offender  in  every  outrage :  to  stamp  out 
violent  crime,  but  allow  no  vicarious  punishment :  to  let  it  go  forth 
to  every  village,  and  every  homestead,  that  the  arm  of  the  law 
is  not  shortened,  that  the  British  Government  will  do  its  best  to 
punish  every  one  guilty  of  violent  crime,  but  will  not  punish  the 
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innocent  jnst  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  punish  crime  bj  exe- 
cuting somebody. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  our  policy  has  been  just  as  well  as 
expedient?  Of  the  177  Criminals,  whom  the  Commissioners  after 
trial  found  guilty,  and  recommended  for  Capital  Execution,  ten 
only  have  been  acquitted  by  this  Court  in  seven  years.  Six  were 
in  one  case  in  1856.  If  in  fifty- two  cases  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  life  has,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Government,  been 
substituted  for  Death,  the  reason  lies  deeper,  and  I  will  proceed  to 
explain  it. 

It  is  one  thing  after  a  smart  ride  down  the  frontier,  and  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  language,  to  discuss  crime  and 
punishment  in  a  general  way  :  it  is  another  to  look  carefully 
through  the  evidence  recorded  by  the  Superior  Court,  on  which  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  rests,  and  to  know,  that  on  your  erring 
and  feeble  judgment  depends  the  fate  of  one  of  God's  creatures. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  Commissioner,  under  the  old  system,  to  recom- 
mend a  sentence  of  Death,  knowing  well,  that  with  the  higher 
Court  rests  the  decision,  and  another,  under  the  new  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  to  pass  sentence  as  Sessions  Judge,  and  be 
a  sharer  in  the  responsibility  of  an  act  of  Justice,  or  of  Judicial 
Murder. 

Individually,  I  have  no  sentimental  objection  to  the  punishment 
of  Death.  !Not  only  do  I  recognize  its  existence  as  part  of  the 
laws  of  my  country,  but  I  find  it  among  the  precepts  of  my 
religion.  I  admit  its  expediency  and  necessity.  To  hang  a  bad 
man  is  a  bad  use  to  put  him  to,  but  to  let  a  bad  man  live,  and 
commit  more  crimes,  is  to  make  still  worse  use  of  him  than  to  hang 
him.  The  best  part  of  my  daily  work  is  to  wade  through  the 
records  of  crime,  and  to  arrive  at  judgments,  which  affect  the  lives 
of  my  fellow  creatures.  On  an  average  I  sentence  one  to  death 
every  week,  and  yet  I  have  now  the  painful  duty  thrust  upon  me 
to  justify  myself  against  the  charge  of  Lord  Strathnaim  of  not 
hanging  enough. 

On  this  frontier  I  have  not  hesitated  to  pass  a  sentence  of  Death, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  two  experienced  Commissioners,  who 
only  recommended  imprisonment  for  life :  on  this  frontier  I  have 
sentenced  three  brothers  to  be  hanged  on  the  same  gallows  on  the 
scene  of  their  frightful  crime,  and  their  land  to  be  confiscated.  In 
more  than  one  case,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  not  concuired 
with  the  extreme  sentence  passed  by  me.  In  cases,  in  which  in- 
fluential friends  of  the  condemned  have  interfered,  I  have  never 
recommended  modification  of  sentence. 

There  has  been  a  condition  precedent  in  all  such  cases ;  that  the 
Judge  has  been  satisfied  that : 

( 1 )  That  an  ofi'ence  has  been  committed  ; 

(2)  That  the  party  charged  is  the  offender. 
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Society  may  be  satisfied,  if  a  victim  be  offered  up  whether  guilty 

or  not,  whether  the  murdered  man  is  dead  or  not.     The  sight. of 

bodies  hanging  in  chains,  as  in  Turkey,  the  account  of  the  fierce 

Tengeance  poured  out  on  an  ofPending  tribe  by  a  ruthless  stupid 

ttmibarbarous  ruler,  impresses  the  traveller  with  a  great  idea  of 

executive  vigour.     It  is,  however,  dangerous  to  form  a  judgment 

from  what  is  thus  seen  or  heard.     If  a  traveller  had  happened  to 

ride  by  the  spot,  where  the  three  brothers  were   hanging   for  a 

share  in  an  agrarian  outrage  of  the  Irish  type  in  the  valley  of 

Peshawar,  or  by  the  spot  in  the  Derajat,  where  a  woman  and  her 

paramour  were  expiating  together  their  joint  crime  of  assassination 

of  a  husband,  he  would  perhaps  have  brought  away  an  opinion, 

equally  unfounded,  of  the  bloody  severity,  with  which  we  enforce 

the  law. 

What  I  should  rather  fear  for  the  Panjab  would  be  a  judicial 
viait  from  some  great  Crown  Lawyer,  who  would  patiently  wade 
through  the  Records,  and,  like  the  recording  angel,  separate  our  just 
sentences  from  what  may  prove  to  have  been  judicial  murders. 
The  Commissioners,  and  Judicial  Commissioners,  have  in  all  cases 
acted  by  their  consciences,  but  the  judgment  of  man  is  liable  to 
error.  The  people  of  the  frontier  are  notorious  for  perjury  of  the 
worst  dye :  the  fiercest  passions  are  roused,  and  we  find  the  true 
evidence  disguised,  and  defiled,  by  gross  and  false  additions,  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  the  rope  tighter  round  the  victim's  neck. 

Has  the  offence  been  committed  ?  Is  the  accused  guilty  ?  These 
are  the  questions  :  this  is  decided  by  evidence.  That  evidence  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  and,  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
subject,  shall  be  controlled  by  those  laws  of  evidence,  which  the 
consent  of  the  English  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  English  judges, 
have  stamped  upon  English  Courts,  wherever  they  exist. 

The  subject  narrows  itself  to  the  correct  apportioning  of  the  two 
offences,  which  the  law  allows  for  the  offence  of  murder, 

(i)  Death. 

(2)  Transportation  for  life. 

The  question  is  one  of  revocable,  or  irrevocable,  sentences. 

My  own  views  are  expressed  in  my  Criminal  Report  of  the  whole 
Province  of  the  Panjab  lor  1861,  which  I  quote  : 

"  The  number  of  capital  sentences  during  the  year  amount  to  45, 
"or  19  in  excess  of  last  year.  Some  cases  have  been  of  peculiar 
"  atrocity.  In  some  instances  I  have  sentenced  to  Death,  when 
"the  Commissioner  only  recommended  transportation  for  life  :  but 
"in  many  cases  I  have  given  the  minor  penalty  contrary  to  the 
'  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  new  Criminal 
"  Code  the  Commissioner  in  his  capacity  of  Session  Judge  will 
"record  his  own  sentence,  and  send  for  confirmation  only.  On  him 
"  will  devolve  a  much  heavier  responsibility  than  before.     When- 
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"ever  it  has  been  established  beyond  doubt,  that  the  crime  was 
"  committed,  that  the  sufferer  was  a  woman,  or  the  offender  a 
**  habitual  criminal,  or  the  case  marked  with  peculiar  deliberation 
**  and  atrocity,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  pass  the  extreme  sentence: 
"but  whenever  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  there  was  not 
"  such  a  complete  coincidence  of  circumstantial  proof  as  to  shut  out 
"  the  possibility  of  another  hypothesis  but  that  of  the  guilt  of  the 
"  accused,  I  have  hesitated  to  pass  an  irrevocable  sentence  on  facts 
"  not  entirely  conclusive.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  my  proposi- 
"  tion  to  remove  execution  of  capital  sentences  from  the  popular 
"  gaze,  but  all  standing  gallows,  the  remnants  of  the  Great  Mutiny- 
"  Year,  1857,  have  been  removed." 

I  stand  by  these  opinions  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Pan  jab.  I  will  not  confirm  the  sentence  of 
death,  when  there  is  an  unexplained  hypothesis,  which  admits  of 
the  innocence  of  the  accused.  Still  less  will  I  do  so,  when  there 
is  a  possibility,  that  the  party  alleged  to  be  murdered  is  not  dead. 
It  would  cause  a  scandal  to  Justice  to  hang  a  man,  whom  the 
neighbourhood  knows  to  be  innocent.  The  moral  influence  of  our 
Courts  would  be  impaired,  if  the  murdered  man  reappeared,  and 
asked  why  we  had  sentenced  to  death  his  murderer.  Here  I  see 
my  way  clearly,  and  intend  to  follow  it.  The  Judge,  who  tries  or 
reviews  the  case,  and  whose  time  is  employed  in  such  duties,  is 
the  only  person,  who  knows  the  narrow  margin,  which  separates 
proof  from  doubt.  How  easily  an  injudicial  mind  jumps  to  con- 
clusions !  How  slowly  the  judicial  mind  arrives  at  a  conviction ! 
It  is  a  matter,  on  which  the  Judge's  training,  intellect,  and  above 
all  his  conscience,  are  concerned,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  him,  if 
we  wish  our  Courts  to  be  respected  and  to  work  a  reformation 
among  the  people.  Careful  and  conscientious  investigations  cannot 
but  work  a  moral  effect  upon  the  rude  tribes  of  the  Afghan  frontier. 
During  our  brief  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  1839-40  stories 
were  current  of  the  wrong  men.  being  hanged  by  our  young  un- 
trained oflScers.  Such  stories  may  have  been  false.  We  have  none 
such  in  the  Frontier  Divisions  of  the  Pan  jab.  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  slow,  uncompromising,  but  certain,  progress  of  Judicial  investi- 
gation must  work  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  people  than  the  spasmodic  severity  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  in  his 
Divan,  accompanied  by  habitual  languor  of  a  corrupt  Police,  and 
lethargic  Magistrate  in  the  field.  We  seem  to  have  kept  the  just 
medium,  and  I  trust  may  continue  to  keep  it,  viz.  systematic 
hunting  down  of  the  offenders  in  every  case  of  violent  crime :  full 
investigation  :  fair  and  open  trial :  neither  indecent  haste,  nor  un- 
warrantable delay :  clearly  recorded  judgment  of  the  Judge  who 
tried  the  case:  submission  of  that  judgment  to  the  sifting  and 
criticism  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Province :  no  respect  of  persons, 
and  a  long  rope  when  the  necessity  occurs. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  on 
technical  grounds:  we  must  regard  the  suhject  from,  a  higher 
point  of  view. 

Letter  to  Government^  Zahdr,  Sept,  16,  1862. 


XVII. 

ON    UNDUE    DEFERENCE    TO    HINDU 

IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Paragbaphs  are  going  the  round  of  the  Indian  Press,  that  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  indulged  in  tokens  of  undue  respect 
to  a  heathen  Idol  in  Bangal,  on  the  occasion  of  his  heing  present 
at  an  entertainment  during  the  autumn-festival. 

We  leave  it  to  the  learned  Judge  to  set  the  public  right  as  to 
what  he  really  did,  and  the  motive  which  actuated  him.  We  can 
neither  condemn,  nor  defend,  until  we  know  the  action,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  action.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  Judge  was  the  guest 
of  some  native  gentleman,  and  being  conducted  in  the  course  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  in  the  front  of  the  Idol,  in  whose 
honour  the  feast  was  given,  he  allowed  himself  out  of  courtesy  to 
his  host  to  take  cognizance  of  an  object,  which  all  around  him 
were  unmistakeably  worshipping,  and  were  assembled  for  that 
purpose.  Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  error  of  the  Judge. 
He  had  not  felt  the  ground  before  he  walked  upon  it.  If  he  had 
seated  himself  at  an  upper  window  to  see  a  procession  go  by, 
merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  no 
more  imputation  than  that  which  attaches  to  any  visitor  to  Rome  : 
but  if  without  his  knowledge  he  was  suddenly  led  by  his  host  into 
the  presence  of  an  Idol  richly  decorated,  and  the  object  of  devotion 
to  all  around,  he  should  have  been  on  the  alert,  and  have  been 
guarded  in  action  and  words,  and  remembered,  that  his  position 
was  an  embarrassing  one.  A  man  of  the  world,  ready  for  any 
contingency,  would  have  turned  to  his  host  and  admired  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  room,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  decorations,  and  ignored 
the  Idol  in  a  civil  but  decided  way :  in  fact,  given  it  the  **  cut-dead." 

The  English  in  India  greatly  err,  both  official  and  non-official, 
from  want  of  circumspection  in  these  matters.  The  great  **  shoe  "- 
question  is  sometimes  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  It  is  manifestly 
improper  for  any  person  to  enter  a  private  dwelling,  or  a  place  set 
apart  for  public  worship,  without  some  instinctive  act  of  courtesy 
and  respect.  The  Oriental  removes  his  shoes  on  such  occasions : 
the  Occidental  takes  oflF  his  hat,  and  with  regard  to  those  amphibious 
animals,  who  hover  betwixt  the  two  great  divisions  of  Society, 
black  and  white,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  do  one  or  the  other : 
the  Parsi  must  take  off  his  helmet,  or  his  boots:  the  Anglicized 
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Excellency  in  Council  my  own  provisional  classification  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  subordinate  dialects  of  Languages  in  British  India.  If 
any  one  produce  anything  better,  or  correct  this  crude  attempt,  let 
it  be  done :  but  under  any  circumstances  let  the  Census  of  the 
Languages  of  British  India  be  prepared  upon  one  principle. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  enforcing  the  use  of  the 
same  terminology,  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Vernacular  terms,  as 
well  as  technical  and  official  phraseology,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  orthography  for  Proper  names  throughout  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  reason  why  English  terms  should  not  be  adopted  to 
describe  the  subdivisions  of  Jurisdiction,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
rank  of  officials,  and  the  operations  of  Commerce,  Manufacture, 
and  Agriculture.  Very  stringent  rules  should  be  laid  down,  as  to 
what  Vernacular  words  only,  such  as  Rupee,  etc.,  may  be  admitted. 
Weights,  measurements,  and  distances  must  be  expressed  in  English 
terms,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  statistical  value. 

When  I  look  at  the  ugly  unwieldy  volumes,  in  which  many  of 
the  Provincial  Reports  were  prepared,  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  why 
they  cannot  be  all  prepared,  like  the  repoit  of  the  Province  of 
Mysore  in  octavo  size,  with  the  Maps,  and  the  larger  statistical 
sheets  in  a  separate  folio  volume  :  and  there  should  be  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  piinting,  the  paper  used,  and  even  the  binding : 
these  seem  small  matters,  but  they  arc  all  matters  of  importance 
both  to  the  English  and  Continental  Statisticians,  who  wish  to 
consult  them,  but  are  repelled  by  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the 
absence  of  indices,  or  any  guide  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  par- 
ticular information  is  to  be  obtained.  Each  Report  sliould  have 
a  separate  Ri'ligiun  and  Language-Map,  and  all  Maps  should  be  on 
uniform  scale. 

And  from  the  material  supplied  by  the  Provinces  a  general  brief 
Report  of  British  India  should  be  prepared  by  some  competent 
official  of  scholarly  tastes.  Such  a  report  is  now  prepared  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  India  Office,  Westminster,  and,  as  far  as 
correctness  goes,  well  prepared :  but  in  England  everything  Indian 
is  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the  small  end  of  a  telescope,  or  through 
a  glass  darkly :  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  are  not 
appreciated :  there  is  no  power  of  obtaining  explanation  to  clear 
up  discrepancies.  There  is  in  consequence  a  certain  vagueness  of 
expression,  of  which  an  official  writing  in  an  Indian  atmosphere 
would  be  incapable. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  intruding  upon  a  subject,  to 
which  I  have  given,  and  continue  to  give,  much  attention.  I  wish 
to  devote  my  talents  and  experience  to  the  service  of  British  India 
to  the  end. 

Letter  to  the  Viceroy  of  British  India^  London^  May  12,  1880. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  justify  tbe  proceedings  of  this  Court  on 
tcclmical  grounds:  we  must  regard  the  subject  from  a  higher 
point  of  yiew. 

LMer  to  Governments  Lahdr,  Sept,  16,  1862. 


XVII. 

ON    UNDUE    DEFERENCE    TO    HINDU 

IDOL-WORSHIP. 

PAnAonAPHS  are  going  the  round  of  the  Indian  Press,  that  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  indulged  in  tokens  of  undue  respect 
to  a  heathen  Idol  in  Bangal,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  present 
at  an  entertainment  during  the  autumn-festival. 

l^Te  leave  it  to  the  learned  Judge  to  set  the  public  right  as  to 
▼hat  he  really  did,  and  the  motive  which  actuated  him.  We  can 
neither  condemn,  nor  defend,  until  we  know  the  action,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  action.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  Judge  was  the  guest 
of  some  native  gentleman,  and  being  conducted  in  the  course  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  in  the  front  of  the  Idol,  in  whose 
honour  the  feast  was  given,  he  allowed  himself  out  of  courtesy  to 
his  host  to  take  cognizance  of  an  object,  which  all  around  him 
were  unmistakeably  worshipping,  and  were  assembled  for  that 
purpose.  Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  error  of  the  Judge. 
He  had  not  felt  the  ground  before  he  walked  upon  it.  If  he  had 
seated  himself  at  an  upper  window  to  see  a  procession  go  by, 
merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  no 
more  imputation  than  that  which  attaches  to  any  visitor  to  Rome  : 
but  if  without  his  knowledge  he  was  suddenly  led  by  his  host  into 
the  presence  of  an  Idol  richly  decorated,  and  the  object  of  devotion 
to  all  around,  he  should  have  been  on  the  alert,  and  have  been 
j?uarded  in  action  and  words,  and  remembered,  that  his  position 
was  an  embarrassing  one.  A  man  of  the  world,  ready  for  any 
contingency,  would  have  turned  to  his  host  and  admired  the  archi- 
tt»cture  of  the  room,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  decorations,  and  ignored 
the  Idol  in  a  civil  but  decided  way  :  in  fact,  given  it  the  *'  cut-dead.** 

The  English  in  India  greatly  err,  both  official  and  non-official, 
from  want  of  circumspection  in  these  matters.  The  great  **  shoe  "- 
question  is  sometimes  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  It  is  manifestly 
improper  for  any  person  to  enter  a  private  dwelling,  or  a  place  set 
apart  for  public  worship,  without  some  instinctive  act  of  courtesy 
and  respect.  The  Oriental  removes  his  shoes  on  such  occasions : 
the  Occidental  tiikes  off  his  hat,  and  with  regard  to  those  amphibious 
animals,  who  hover  betwixt  the  two  great  divisions  of  Society, 
black  and  white,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  do  one  or  the  other : 
tbe  Parsi  must  take  off  his  helmet,  or  his  boots:  the  Anglicized 

21 
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native  of  Bangal  roust  take  ofp  his  shoes  or  his  turban.  No  Court 
of  Justice,  and  no  English  gentleman,  should  tolerate  any  infraction 
of  this  rule.  So  also,  when  visits  are  paid  by  English  Gentlemen 
to  Natives  of  rank,  they  instinctively  take  off  their  hats :  and  as 
regards  places  of  public  worship  they  had  better  abstain  from  going 
to  thero :  but  if  from  motives  of  curiosity  they  persist  on  going, 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  uncover  the  head  or  the  feet.  In  most 
cases  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  uncover  the  head,  as  the  educated 
natives  of  India  have  the  instinct  of  gentlemen.  But  there  are 
some  places  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  with  pavements  of  rich  mosaic 
work,  that  entry  is  not  permitted  without  removing  the  European 
shoe,  or  putting  on  a  stocking,  which  is  drawn  over  the  shoe,  and 
there  need  be  no  scruple  of  conscience  in  making  this  concession, 
for  all  visitors  to  the  Seraglio  of  Constantinople  are  called  upon  to 
make  the  same,  to  preserve  the  marble  floor  from  injury. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  go  further,  and  allow  themselves  to 
make  offerings,  and  to  be  covered  with  ridiculous  garlands  and 
ornaments :  they  accept  presents  of  flowers,  and  other  objects  of 
supposed  sanctity,  given  at  least  with  a  i'eeling  of  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, if  not  received  in  the  same  spirit.  All  this  is  highly  to  be 
condemned.  If  it  be  done  thoughtlessly,  let  people  think  in  futuro 
wbat  they  are  doing :  if  done  advisedly,  let  them  be  ashamed  of 
what  they  have  done.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  civilly  declining  to 
take  any  part  in  a  mere  ritual  worship. 

Pioneer y  Allahabddy  1867. 


XVIII. 

THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

She  is  dead,  that  good  old  lady,  gone  to  her  grave:  let  us  tell 
of  her  works  that  will  live  after  her.  She  ruled  vast  provinces ; 
she  governed  people  innumerable ;  she  crushed  mighty  Kings ;  she 
terrified  Koyal  houses ;  she  rifled  Palaces,  and  she  rejoiced  in  their 
plunder :  with  a  stroke  of  paper  she  raised  up  new  dynasties,  in 
a  moment  of  petulance  her  fingers  rubbed  out  Empires  from  the 
map  of  the  world. 

She  died  a  good  old  age,  nor  did  she  wish  to  go :  she  was  overlain 
by  the  mighty  infant,  which  she  had  produced.  She  was  strangled 
by  her  jealous  mother  Britannia:  she  was  a  vast  anomaly,  and 
a  living  miracle  :  European  nations  stood  gazing  in  astonishment : 
Asiatic  thrones  toppled  over  before  her. 

She  may  now  sleep  soundly,  that  good  old  lady:  no  wordy 
petitions  of  her  people,  no  refractory  remonstrances  of  her  Governors 
will  disturb  her :  no  thunderings  of  Parliament  will  arouse  her : 
still  she  has  left  a  groat  name  behind  her :  she  has  avenged  the 
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izLsnlt  of  centuries  at  Qhazni ;  she  has  snuffed  out  sovereigns  at 
Labor  ;  she  has  restored  quiet  to  vast  regions ;  she  has  crushed  the 
indigenoas  manufactures  of  India  ;  gallantly  she  stood  out  for  every 
abase,  and  fought  to  the  last  for  every  monopoly.  Kings'  daughters 
▼ere  among  her  honourable  women :  the  crumbs  from  her  table 
were  eaten  by  descendants  of  one  hundred  ancestors :  Kings  and 
Potentates  fed  on  her  bounty,  and  her  daily  dole  amounted  to 
a  lioyal  ransom.  She  had  feasted  Royal  guests,  and  stuffed  old 
Corporations.  She  raised  statues  of  marble  to  her  servants,  her 
medals  were  worn  proudly  by  Heroes  and  Princes. 

For  in  war  she  was  invincible  :    in  England  she  wore  the  mask 

of  peace  and  moderation,  in  Asia  she  was  the  greatest  tyrant  and 

greatest  oppressor.     Her  cannon  were  counted  by  thousands,  her 

armies  by  tens  of  thousands  :  she  has  cradled  mighty  Generals,  and 

auckled  heaven-bom  Ministers.    Many  a  triumph  has  she  celebrated 

over  nations  unknown  to  the  Bomans,  to  which  the  phalanx  of 

Alexander  never  reached  :  many  a  virgin  fortress  has  she  violated  : 

many  an  unstained  banner  has  she  trampled  upon.    For  one  hundred 

years  she  was  never  in  peace,  her  swoid  was  always  drawn  :  she 

rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  neighed  like  a  war  horse 

to  the  battle  :  when  she  marched,  nations  trembled :   for  she  slew 

her  thousands,  and  captured  her  tens  of  thousands. 

Did  she  neglect  the  arts  of  peace  ?  If  there  was  anything  new, 
if  anything  wonderful,  if  the  Genius  of  Moderns  had  added  aught 
to  the  wisdom  of  Ancients,  she  was  the  first  to  adopt  it.  She 
bridled  vast  rivers :  she  compelled  the  torrent  to  change  the  cour«e, 
which  it  had  followed  for  centuries  :  she  paved  her  roads  in  iron  : 
she  made  the  lightning  her  mouthpiece,  and  ploughed  the  sea  with 
her  keels  :  she  gathered  in  annual  millions :  her  store-houses,  her 
treasuries,  were  never  empty :  she  took  up  royal  loans :  her  credit 
never  failed  in  the  exchange :  she  was  not  bom  great,  but  she 
achieved  greatness ;  she  started  as  a  spinner  and  weaver,  and  became 
a  great  Warrior :  her  flag  was  seen  everywhere  :  she  became  the 
Queen  of  the  East :  her  ships  had  once  borne  manufactures,  but 
now  cannon  :  her  writers  became  soldiers :  her  clerks  were  turned 
into  Generals :  her  store-houses  into  Castles.  She  made  laws,  such 
as  were  never  made  before :  she  fed  the  feasts  of  Baal,  and 
worshipped  hideous  idols :  she  suppressed  odious  crimes,  and  put 
a  stop  to  abominable  practices  :  she  levied  taxes  on  bathers  in 
rivers,  and  went  snaj^s  with  the  Priest  in  the  Temple :  she  ate  of 
meats  offered  to  idols :  she  persecuted  Missionaries,  and  placed  the 
Word  of  God  under  a  ban  :  and  not  all  the  wealth  of  Ind  will  gild 
that  stain,  not  all  the  pearls  of  Cathay  will  efface  that  blot. 

She  possessed  many  ancient  cities,  but  she  built  vast  new  ones  : 
the  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  could  not  bound  her  dominions  : 
the  most  gigantic  streams  drained,  but  could  not  span,  her  limits : 
her  ambassadors  ruled  like  a  Government :    her  servants  were  as 
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native  of  Ban  gal  muBt  take  ofp  his  shoes  or  his  turban.  No  Court 
of  Ju8tice,  and  no  English  gentleman,  should  tolerate  any  infraction 
of  this  rule.  So  also,  when  visits  are  paid  by  English  Gentlemen 
to  Natives  of  rank,  they  instinctively  take  off  their  hats :  and  as 
regards  places  of  public  worship  they  had  better  abstain  from  going 
to  them :  but  if  from  motives  of  curiosity  they  persist  on  going, 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  uncover  the  head  or  the  feet.  In  most 
casc>s  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  uncover  the  head,  as  the  educated 
natives  of  India  have  the  instinct  of  gentlemen.  But  there  are 
some  places  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  with  pavements  of  rich  mosaic 
work,  that  entry  is  not  permitted  without  removing  the  European 
shoe,  or  putting  on  a  stocking,  which  is  dra^i^n  over  the  shoe,  and 
there  need  be  no  scruple  of  conscience  in  making  this  concession, 
for  all  visitors  to  the  Seraglio  of  Constantinople  are  called  upon  to 
make  the  same,  to  preserve  the  marble  floor  from  injury. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  go  further,  and  allow  themselves  to 
make  offerings,  and  to  be  covered  with  ridiculous  garlands  and 
ornaments :  they  accept  presents  of  flowers,  and  other  objects  of 
supposed  sanctity,  given  at  least  with  a  i'eeling  of  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, if  not  received  in  the  same  spirit.  All  this  is  highly  to  be 
condemned.  If  it  be  done  thoughtlessly,  let  people  think  in  future 
what  they  are  doing :  if  done  advisedly,  let  them  be  ashamed  of 
what  they  have  done.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  civilly  declining  to 
take  any  part  in  a  mere  ritual  worship. 

Fioneery  Allahabad^  1867. 


XVIII. 

THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

She  is  dead,  that  good  old  lady,  gone  to  her  grave:  let  ns  tell 
of  her  works  that  will  live  after  her.  She  ruled  vast  provinces ; 
she  governed  people  innumerable ;  she  crushed  mighty  Kings ;  she 
terrified  Royal  houses ;  she  rifled  Palaces,  and  she  rejoiced  in  their 
plunder :  with  a  stroke  of  paper  she  raised  up  new  dynasties,  in 
a  moment  of  petulance  her  fingers  rubbed  out  Empires  from  the 
map  of  the  world. 

She  died  a  good  old  age,  nor  did  she  wish  to  go :  she  was  overlain 
by  the  mighty  infant,  which  she  had  produced.  She  was  strangled 
by  her  jealous  mother  Britannia:  she  was  a  vast  anomaly,  and 
a  living  miracle  :  European  nations  stood  gazing  in  astonishment : 
Asiatic  thrones  toppled  over  before  her. 

She  may  now  sleep  soundly,  that  good  old  lady:  no  wordy 
petitions  of  her  people,  no  refractory  remonstrances  of  her  Governors 
will  disturb  her :  no  thunderings  of  Parliament  will  arouse  her : 
still  she  has  left  a  great  name  behind  her :  she  has  avenged  the 
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insnlt  of  centuries  at  Qhazni ;  she  has  snuffed  out  sovereigns  at 
Lahor  ;  she  bsis  restored  quiet  to  vast  regions ;  she  has  crushed  the 
iodigenoas  manufactures  of  India ;  gallantly  she  stood  out  for  every 
abuse,  and  fought  to  the  last  for  every  monopoly.  Kings'  daughters 
▼ere  among  her  honourable  women :  the  crumbs  from  her  table 
were  eaten  by  descendants  of  one  hundred  ancestors :  Kings  and 
Potentates  fed  on  her  bounty,  and  her  daily  dole  amounted  to 
a  lioyal  ransom.  She  had  feasted  Royal  guests,  and  stuffed  old 
Corporations.  She  raised  statues  of  marble  to  her  servants,  her 
medals  were  worn  proudly  by  Heroes  and  Princes. 

For  in  war  she  was  invincible  :    in  England  she  wore  the  mask 

of  peace  and  moderation,  in  Asia  she  was  the  greatest  tyrant  and 

greatest  oppressor.     Her  cannon  were  counted  by  thousands,  her 

armies  by  tens  of  thousands  :  she  has  cradled  mighty  Generals,  and 

raekled  heaven-bom  Ministers.    Many  a  triumph  has  she  celebrated 

over  nations  unknown  to  the  Romans,  to  which  the  phalanx  of 

Alexander  never  reached :  many  a  virgin  fortress  has  she  violated  : 

many  an  unstained  banner  has  she  trampled  upon.   For  one  hundred 

years  she  was  never  in  peace,  her  sword  was  always  drawn  :  she 

rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  neighed  like  a  war  horse 

to  the  battle  :  when  she  marched,  nations  trembled :   for  she  slew 

her  thousands,  and  captured  her  tens  of  thousands. 

Did  she  neglect  the  arts  of  peace  ?  If  there  was  anything  new, 
if  anything  wonderful,  if  the  Genius  of  Moderns  had  added  aught 
to  the  wisdom  of  Ancients,  she  was  the  first  to  adopt  it.  She 
bridled  vast  rivers :  she  compelled  the  torrent  to  change  the  course, 
which  it  had  followed  for  centuries  :  she  paved  her  roads  in  iron  : 
she  made  the  lightning  her  mouthpiece,  and  ploughed  the  sea  with 
her  keels  :  she  gathered  in  annual  millions :  her  store-houses,  her 
treasuries,  were  never  empty :  she  took  up  royal  loans :  her  credit 
never  failed  in  the  exchange :  she  was  not  bom  great,  but  she 
achieved  greatness ;  she  started  as  a  spinner  and  weaver,  and  became 
a  great  Warrior :  her  flag  was  seen  everywhere :  she  became  the 
Queen  of  the  East :  her  ships  had  once  borne  manufactures,  but 
now  cannon  :  her  writers  became  soldiers :  her  clerks  were  turned 
into  Generals :  her  store-houses  into  Castles.  She  made  laws,  such 
as  were  never  made  before  :  she  fed  the  feasts  of  Baal,  and 
worshipped  hideous  idols :  she  suppressed  odious  crimes,  and  put 
a  stop  to  abominable  practices :  she  levied  taxes  on  bathers  in 
rivers,  and  went  snags  with  the  Priest  in  the  Temple :  she  ate  of 
meats  offered  to  idols :  she  persecuted  Missionaries,  and  placed  the 
AVord  of  God  under  a  ban  :  and  not  all  the  wealth  of  Ind  will  gild 
that  stiiin,  not  all  the  pearls  of  Cathay  will  efface  that  blot. 

She  possessed  many  ancient  cities,  but  she  built  vast  new  ones  : 
the  loftiest  ranges  of  mountains  could  not  bound  her  dominions  : 
the  most  gigantic  streams  drained,  but  could  not  span,  her  limits : 
her  ambassadors  ruled  like  a  Government :    her  servants  were  as 
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crowned  heads  :  she  paid  tribute  in  shawls  of  Kashmfr,  she  made  jirft^T^ 
presents  of  diamonds  to  Queens,  and  heedlessly  flung  away  strings  '^^Vt-' 
of  pearls  and  emeralds :  her  servants  bore  sceptres,  and  her  subjects  :ts  ~ 
sat  on  thrones  :  she  founded  colleges,  she  built  hospitals :  she  cut  .^^^^j% 
cannon  :  she  hiunched  ships  of  war :  her  observatories  laked  the  :>.-T 
heavens,  her  cotton  once  clothed  the  world:  nought  in  past  days  /r^ 
came  near  her  :  nought  in  future  can  surpass  her. 

And  did  she  show  sip^ns  of  decay  ?  In  her  last  breath  she  puffed 
out  a  pnucipality :  in  her  dying  agonies  she  squeezed  in  half 
a  kingdom.  Her  plains  were  white  with  tents :  she  was  mapping 
lier  kingdom  :  she  was  counting  her  people  :  she  was  making  her 
codes.  She  was  felling  immemorial  fort^sts,  and  bridging  mighty 
streams:  her  morning  was  spoken  out  by  the  brazen  voices  of 
a  thousand  trumpets  :  the  midday  gun  boomed  heavily  through  her 
far  and  wide  cantonments :  the  drums  of  a  hundred  Regiments 
welcomed  her  sunset:  she  was  suspending  her  Judges,  she  was 
dismissing  her  Majors :  she  was  cutting  her  Apothecaries :  she 
was  planting  her  tea-gardens :  she  was  feeding  millions  in  Asia 
witli  the  salt  of  Cheshire :  she  was  clothing  her  people  with  the 
cotton  of  Anienca :  she  was  cramming  her  students  with  the  new- 
fangled philosophy  of  Europe.  She  was  jobbing  in  the  city  :  she 
was  electing  sons-in-law  :  she  was  caressing  old  women,  and  talking 
nonsense  in  council  with  old  men.  Her  elephants  were  without 
number,  her  camels  beyond  calculation :  she  said,  '*  I  will  be  the 
Lady  of  Asia  for  ever : ''  she  was  paying  her  idle  and  dissolute 
pensioners  with  the  lakh  :  she  rewarded  her  old  servants  with  the 
cowrie :  sometimes  so  stingy,  that  she  saved  a  rupee,  sometimes 
so  extravagant,  that  she  threw  away  a  crore.  She  was  killing  hy 
persecution  and  death  tliose,  who  dared  to  speak  unpleasant  truths : 
she  was  promoting  to  office  the  flattering  liar. 

And  when  she  fell,  every  hand  was  raised  against  her :  ho  that 
wished  well  to  India  thought  he  did  good  service  in  insulting  her  : 
she  had  unassisted  built  up  an  empire  mightier  than  that  of  iiome, 
but  she  herself  was  swept  away  like  a  cobweb  :  vested  with  such 
mighty  powers,  the  paymaster  of  so  many  millions,  the  pension 
giver  of  so  many  hundreds,  whose  liberality  had  ennobled  families, 
and  whose  gifts  had  embellished  princely  houses,  who  had  made 
treaties  with  Sovereigns,  and  trodden  under  foot  empires,  who  had 
poured  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  Cathay  into  England,  who  liad 
wedded  the  seas  of  India  and  China  :  in  the  hour  of  calamity  she 
had  no  friends :  like  the  bridegroom  of  the  Adriatic  she  fell  in 
a  day,  because  she  knew  not  the  wisdom  of  the  time,  and  was  in- 
capable of  self-reform,  and  it  was  not  the  enemy,  that  did  her  this 
disgrace,  for  then  she  might  have  homo  it :  it  was  from  hands,  into 
which  she  had  placed  a  sceptre,  that  she  received  deadly  insult :  it 
was  from  those  mouths,  which  she  had  filled  with  good  things,  that 
she  was  called  "  Cheese  Monger  and  Bascal":  yea,  it  was  her  own, 
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ber  familiar  friends,  who  had  taken  sweet  counsel  with  her,  that 
her  this  injury:  those,  who  had  driven  her  on  into  unjust 
,  now  railed  at  her  lust  for  conquest :  those,  who  had 
VBseted  her  money  in  idle  shows,  now  cried  Shame  on  her  for  her 
extravagance :  those,  who  had  saddled  her  statute  book  with  incom- 
prehensible  laws,  now  denounced  her  as  incapable.     When  she 
traded  mightily  and  her  ships  returned  laden  with  cotton,  then 
they  cried,  **  Behold  one,  who  has  plundered  the  East,  and  exacts 
from  the  West."     When  she  pulled  down  her  store-houses,  and 
bruke  up  her  fleets,  and  left  the  cotton- fields  of  India  free  to  the 
merchants  of  England,  they  cried  :   '*  Behold  one  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  her  country."     The  Briton  raved  about  the  want  of 
privileges,  the  Indian  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Briton.     The 
frotiiy  Babu  declaimed  in  the  Town  Hall  such  treasons,  as  would 
have  cost  him  his  head  under  any  Government  of  Europe. 

But  she  died  not  silently :  bristling  like  the  wild  Hog  on  her 
own  plains,  she  fought  gallantly  to  the  last :  it  was  a  compound 
of  mixtures ;  it  was  a  confliction  of  prescriptions  that  destroyed 
her.  Cotton  of  Manchester  was  thrust  down  her  throat  with  the 
codification  of  laws.  Knives  of  Sheffield  were  mixed  up  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Salt  of  Droit wich  was  compounded  with 
the  mild  virtues  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  Bishop : 
there  was  much  talking  and  little  legislation :  there  was  a  hum- 
ming about  justice,  and  a  summing  about  Hevenue ;  and  there 
was  a  chattering  about  the  Hindu,  and  a  clattering  about  the 
Mahometiin,  and  a  smattering  about  everything.  Old  squires 
scTdtched  old  heads,  read  up  old  histories,  and  thumbed  old  maps : 
hard  words  were  spoken  by  soft,  very  soft,  speakers  :  clever  lies 
were  told  by  stupid  orators :  there  was  a  sounding  of  brass  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  tinkling  of  cymbals  in  the  Lords  :  there  was  a 
chattering  of  parrots  in  the  Committee  room,  and  a  braying  of  asses 
in  the  Town  Hall :  everybody  talked  of  what  nobody  knew  about : 
some  with  six  sons  to  become  judges,  others  with  ten  nephews  to 
be  soldiers :  they  forgot  her,  who  did  the  great  work ;  they  forgot 
the  Empire,  which  she  raised ;  they  forgot  the  people,  whom  she 
governed  :  of  frothy  sentiment  there  was  much,  of  ribaldry  not  a 
little  ;  of  wisdom  not  a  pennyweight,  of  real  benevolence  not  a 
barley  corn.  Judge  of  their  words,  and  they  meant  Justice,  Free- 
dom, and  Education  :  look  at  their  actions,  it  was  Cotton,  and  Salt, 
and  Pottery  :  it  was  Patronage,  Place,  and  Jobbery.  The  Pro- 
vinces were  bleeding,  the  Directors  were  feasting,  the  great  people 
were  debating,  no  thought  of  the  vast,  heathen,  ignorant,  wild, 
but  gentle,  submissive,  intelligent  people.  The  question  was  one 
between  Whig  and  Conservative  in  power,  and  Radical  and  Tory 
out :  a  struggle  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Manchester :  the 
chartered  merchants,  who  founded,  and  the  chartered  libertines,  who 
wished  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  East.     It  was  a  war  between 
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crowned  heads :  she  paid  tribute  in  shawls  of  Kashmfr,  she  made 
presents  of  diamonds  to  Queens,  and  heedlessly  flung  away  striogi 
of  pearls  and  emeralds :  her  servants  bore  sceptres,  and  her  anbjecti  s^ 
Slit  on  thrones  :  she  founded  colleges,  she  built  hospitals :  she  cut 
cannon :  she  launched  ships  of  war :  her  observatories  raked  the 
heavens,  her  cotton  once  clothed  the  world :  nought  in  part  dajB 
came  near  her  :  nought  in  future  can  surpass  her. 

And  did  she  show  si^s  of  decay  ?  In  her  last  breath  she  pnffed 
out  a  principality:  in  her  dying  agonies  she  squeezed  in  half 
a  kingdom.  Her  plains  were  white  with  tents  :  she  was  mapping 
her  kingdom  :  she  was  counting  her  people  :  she  was  making  her 
codes.  iShe  was  felling  immemorial  forests,  and  bridging  mighty 
sti'eams:  her  morning  was  spoken  out  by  the  brazen  voices  of 
a  thousand  trumpets  :  the  midday  gun  boomed  heavily  through  her 
far  and  wide  cantonments :  the  drums  of  a  hundred  Regiments 
welcomed  her  sunset :  she  was  suspending  her  Judges,  she  was 
dismissing  her  Majors :  she  was  cutting  her  Apothecaries :  she 
was  planting  her  tea-gardens :  she  was  feeding  millions  in  Asia 
with  the  salt  of  Cheshire :  she  was  clothing  her  people  with  the 
cotton  of  America  :  she  was  cramming  her  students  with  the  new- 
fangled philosophy  of  Europe.  She  was  jobbing  in  the  city  :  she 
was  electing  sons-in-law  :  she  was  caressing  old  women,  and  talking 
nonsense  in  council  with  old  men.  Her  elephants  were  without 
number,  her  camels  beyond  calculation  :  she  said,  ''  I  will  be  the 
Lady  of  Asia  for  ever:''  she  was  paying  her  idle  and  dissolute 
pensioners  with  the  lakh  :  she  rewarded  her  old  servants  with  the 
cowne :  sometimes  so  stingy,  that  she  saved  a  rupee,  sometimes 
so  extravagant,  that  she  threw  away  a  crore.  She  was  killing  by 
persecution  and  death  those,  who  dared  to  speak  unpleasant  truths : 
she  was  promoting  to  oihce  the  flattering  liar. 

And  when  she  fell,  ever}'  hand  was  raised  against  her  :  ho  that 
wished  well  to  India  thought  he  did  good  service  in  insulting  her : 
she  had  unassisted  built  up  an  empire  mightier  than  that  of  iiomc, 
but  she  herself  was  swept  away  like  a  cobweb  :  vested  with  such 
mighty  powers,  the  paymaster  of  so  many  millions,  the  pension 
giver  of  so  many  hundreds,  whose  liberality  had  ennobled  families, 
and  whose  gifts  had  embellished  princely  houses,  who  had  made 
treaties  with  Sovereigns,  and  trodden  under  foot  empires,  who  had 
poured  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  Cathay  into  England,  who  had 
wedded  the  seas  of  India  and  China  :  in  the  hour  of  calamity  she 
had  no  friends :  like  the  bridegroom  of  the  Adriatic  she  fell  in 
a  day,  because  she  knew  not  the  wisdom  of  the  time,  and  was  in- 
capable of  self-reform,  and  it  was  not  the  enemy,  that  did  her  this 
disgrace,  for  then  she  might  have  borne  it :  it  was  from  hands,  into 
which  she  had  placed  a  sceptre,  that  she  received  deadly  insnlt :  it 
was  I'rom  those  mouths,  which  she  had  filled  with  good  things,  that 
she  was  called  "  Cheese  Monger  and  Bascal":  yea,  it  was  h^  own, 
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ber  familiar  friends,  who  had  taken  sweet  counsel  with  her,  that 
her  this  injury:  those,  who  had  driven  her  on  into  unjust 
,  now  railed  at  her  lust  for  conquest:  those,  who  had 
wasted  her  money  in  idle  shows,  now  cried  Shame  on  her  for  her 
extravagance :  those,  who  had  saddled  her  statute  book  with  incom- 
prehensible  laws,  now  denounced  her  as  incapable.     When  she 
traded  mightily  and  her  ships  returned  laden  with  cotton,  thea 
they  cried,  **  Behold  one,  who  has  plundered  the  East,  and  exacts 
from  the  West."     When  she  pulled  down  her  store-houses,  and 
bruke  up  her  fleets,  and  left  the  cotton- fields  of  India  free  to  the 
merchants  of  England,  they  cried  :  ''  Behold  one  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  her  country."     The  Briton  raved  about  the  want  of 
privileges,  the  Indian  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Briton.     The 
&otiiy  Babn  declaimed  in  the  Town  Hall  such  treasons,  as  would 
have  cost  him  his  head  under  any  Government  of  Europe. 

But  she  died  not  silently:  bristling  like  the  wild  Hog  on  her 
own  plains,  she  fought  gallantly  to  the  last :  it  was  a  compound 
of  mixtures ;  it  was  a  confliction  of  prescriptions  that  destroyed 
her.  Cotton  of  Manchester  was  thrust  down  her  throat  with  the 
codification  of  laws.  Knives  of  Sheffield  were  mixed  up  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Salt  of  Droitwich  was  compounded  with 
the  mild  virtues  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  Bishop : 
there  was  much  talking  and  little  legislation :  there  was  a  hum- 
ming about  justice,  and  a  summing  about  Hevenue ;  and  there 
was  a  chattering  about  the  Hindu,  and  a  clattering  about  the 
Mahometun,  and  a  smattering  about  everything.  Old  squires 
scratched  old  heads,  read  up  old  histories,  and  thumbed  old  maps : 
hard  words  were  spoken  by  soft,  very  soft,  speakers :  clever  lies 
were  told  by  stupid  orators :  there  was  a  sounding  of  brass  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  tinkling  of  cymbals  in  the  Lords :  there  was  a 
chattering  of  parrots  in  the  Committee  room,  and  a  braying  of  asses 
in  the  Town  Hall :  everybody  talked  of  what  nobody  knew  about : 
some  with  six  sons  to  become  judges,  others  with  ten  nephews  to 
be  soldiers :  they  forgot  her,  who  did  the  great  work  ;  they  forgot 
the  Empire,  which  she  raised ;  they  forgot  the  people,  whom  she 
governed  :  of  frothy  sentiment  there  was  much,  of  ribaldry  not  a 
little  ;  of  wisdom  not  a  pennyweiglit,  of  real  benevolence  not  a 
barley  corn.  Judge  of  their  words,  and  they  meant  Justice,  Free- 
dom, and  Education  :  look  at  their  actions,  it  was  Cotton,  and  Salt, 
and  Pottery  :  it  was  Patronage,  Place,  and  Jobbery.  The  Pro- 
vinces were  bleeding,  the  Directors  were  feasting,  the  great  people 
were  debating,  no  thought  of  the  vast,  heathen,  ignorant,  wild, 
but  gentle,  submissive,  intelligent  people.  The  question  was  one 
between  Whig  and  Conservative  in  power,  and  Radical  and  Tory 
out :  a  struggle  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Manchester :  the 
chartered  merchants,  who  founded,  and  the  chartered  libertines,  who 
wished  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  East.     It  was  a  war  between 
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crowned  heads  :   sthe  paid  tribute  in  shawls  of  Kashmfr,  she  made 
presents  of  diamonds  to  Queens,  and  heedlessly  flung  away  stringi 
of  pearls  and  emeralds :  her  servants  bore  sceptres,  and  hor  subjecti       .•? 
sat  on  thrones  :  she  founded  colleges,  she  built  hospitals :    ahe  cut       '1^i^J 
cannon  :  she  launched  ships  of  war  :   her  observatories  raked  the       :« r- 
heavens,  her  cotton  once  clothed  the  world :   nought  in  past  daya        j  ^~. 
came  near  her  :  nought  in  future  can  surpass  her.  X-: 

And  did  she  show  sij^ns  of  decay  ?     In  her  last  breath  she  puffed 
out  a  principality :    in   her  dying  agonies  she  squeezed  in  half        V^ 
a  kingdom.     Her  plains  were  white  with  tents  :  she  was  mapping        -^^ 
her  kingdom  :  she  was  counting  her  people  :   she  was  making  her        ^ 
c(Kles.     She  was  felling  immemorial  forests,  and  bridging  mighty        .. 
streams:    her  morning  was  spoken  out  by  the  brazen  voices  of        .._j, 
a  thousand  trumpets  :  the  midday  gun  boomed  heavily  through  her        ' 
far  and  wide  cantonments :    the  drums  of  a  hundred  Rt.>gimentfl 
welcomed  her  sunset :    she  was  suspending  her  Judges,  she  was 
dismissing  her  Majors :    she  was  cutting  her  Apothecaries :    she 
was  planting  her  tea-gardens :   she  was  feeding  millions  in  Asia 
with  the  salt  of  Cheshire :    she  was  clothing  her  people  with  the 
cotton  of  America  :  she  was  cramming  her  student^  with  the  new- 
fangled philosophy  of  Europe.     She  was  jobbing  in  the  city  :   she 
was  electing  sons-in-law  :  she  was  caressing  old  women,  and  talking 
nonsense  in  council  with  old  men.     Her  elephants  were  without 
number,  her  camels  beyond  calculation :  she  said,  '*  I  wiU  be  the 
Lady  of  Asia  for  ever:"  she  was  paying  her  idle  and  dissolute 
pensioners  with  the  lakh  :    she  rewarded  her  old  servants  with  the 
cowrie :  sometimes  so  stingy,  that  she  saved  a  rupee,  sometimes 
so  extravagant,  that  she  threw  away  a  crore.     She  was  killing  by 
persecution  and  death  those,  who  dared  to  speak  unpleasant  truths : 
she  was  promoting  to  office  the  flattering  liar. 

And  when  she  fell,  every  hand  was  raised  against  her :  he  that 
wished  well  to  India  thought  he  did  good  service  in  insulting  her : 
shct  had  unassisted  built  up  an  empire  mightier  than  that  of  iiome, 
but  she  herself  was  swept  away  like  a  cobweb  :  vested  with  such 
mighty  powers,  the  paymaster  of  so  many  millions,  the  pension 
giver  of  so  many  hundreds,  whose  liberality  had  ennobled  families, 
and  whose  gifts  had  embellished  princely  houses,  who  had  made 
treaties  with  Sovereigns,  and  trodden  under  foot  empires,  who  had 
poured  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  Cathay  into  England,  who  had 
wedded  the  seas  of  India  and  China  :  in  the  hour  of  calamity  she 
had  no  friends :  like  the  bridegroom  of  the  Adriatic  she  fell  in 
a  day,  because  she  knew  not  the  wisdom  of  the  time,  and  was  in- 
capable of  self-reform,  and  it  was  not  the  enemy,  that  did  her  this 
disgrace,  for  then  she  might  have  borne  it :  it  was  from  hands,  into 
which  she  had  placed  a  sceptre,  that  she  received  deadly  insult :  it 
was  from  those  mouths,  which  she  had  filled  with  good  things,  that 
she  was  called  "  Cheese  Monger  and  Bascal":  yea,  it  was  her  own, 
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iier  familiar  friends,  who  had  taken  sweet  counsel  with  her,  that 
her  this  injury:  those,  who  had  driven  her  on  into  unjust 
,  now  railed  at  her  lust  for  conquest :  those,  who  had 
VBseted  her  money  in  idle  shows,  now  cried  Shame  on  her  for  her 
extravagance :  those,  who  had  saddled  her  statute  book  with  incom- 
prehensible  laws,  now  denounced  her  as  incapable.     When  she 
traded  mightily  and  her  ships  returned  laden  with  cotton,  theu 
they  cried,  **  Behold  one,  who  has  plundered  the  East,  and  exacts 
from  the  West."     When  she  pulled  down  her  store-houses,  and 
Wke  up  her  fleets,  and  left  the  cotton- fields  of  India  free  to  the 
merchants  of  England,  they  cried  :  '*  Behold  one  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  her  country."     The  Briton  raved  about  the  want  of 
privileges,  the  Indian  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Briton.     The 
frothy  Bdbu  declaimed  in  the  Town  Hall  such  treasons,  as  would 
have  cost  him  his  head  under  any  Government  of  Europe. 

But  she  died  not  silently :  bristling  like  the  wild  Hog  on  her 
own  plains,  she  fought  gallantly  to  the  last :  it  was  a  compound 
of  mixtures ;  it  was  a  confliction  of  prescriptions  that  destroyed 
her.  Cotton  of  Manchester  was  thrust  down  her  throat  with  the 
codification  of  laws.  Knives  of  Sheffield  were  mixed  up  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Salt  of  Droitwich  was  compounded  with 
the  mild  virtues  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  Bishop : 
there  was  much  talking  and  little  legislation :  there  was  a  hum- 
ming about  justice,  and  a  summing  about  Hevenue ;  and  there 
was  a  chattering  about  the  Hindu,  and  a  clattering  about  the 
Mahometan,  and  a  smattering  about  everything.  Old  squires 
scratched  old  heads,  read  up  old  histories,  and  thumbed  old  maps : 
hard  words  were  spoken  by  soft,  very  soft,  speakers :  clever  lies 
were  told  by  stupid  orators :  there  was  a  sounding  of  brass  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  tinkling  of  cymbals  in  the  Lords  :  there  was  a 
chattering  of  parrots  in  the  Committee  room,  and  a  braying  of  asses 
in  the  Town  Hall :  everybody  talked  of  what  nobody  knew  about : 
some  with  six  sons  to  become  judges,  others  with  ten  nephews  to 
be  soldiers :  they  forgot  her,  who  did  the  great  work ;  they  forgot 
the  Empire,  which  she  raised ;  they  forgot  the  people,  whom  she 
governed  :  of  frothy  sentiment  there  was  much,  of  ribaldry  not  a 
little  ;  of  wisdom  not  a  pennyweight,  of  real  benevolence  not  a 
barley  com.  Judge  of  their  words,  and  they  meant  Justice,  Free- 
dom, and  Education  :  look  at  their  actions,  it  was  Cotton,  and  Salt, 
and  Pottery  :  it  w^as  Patronage,  Place,  and  Jobbery.  The  Pro- 
vinces were  bleeding,  the  Directors  were  feasting,  the  great  people 
were  debating,  no  thought  of  the  vast,  heathen,  ignorant,  wild, 
but  gentle,  submissive,  intelligent  people.  The  question  was  one 
between  Whig  and  Conservative  in  power,  and  Radical  and  Tory 
out :  a  struggle  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Manchester :  the 
chartered  merchants,  who  founded,  and  the  chartered  libertines,  who 
wished  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  East.     It  was  a  war  between 
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'Woollen  Jackonets,  and  lawn  Bishops,  between  sharp  cutting  knives 
made  to  sell,  and  sharper  cuttinii:  Attorneys  to  be  bought:  the 
Cheshire  lords  wished  to  salivate  India  with  salt,  the  Wert 
India  Merchants  to  surfeit  her  with  sugar :  the  thoughtful  tallow 
chnndler  wished  to  supply  the  Bangali  hut  with  dips,  the  enter- 
prizing  muffin-seller  wished  to  feed  the  poor  Madras!  with  crarapcts. 
The  lawyer,  who  had  sucked  the  Presidency  orange  dry,  was 
anxious  to  be  let  loose  on  the  fat  gardens  of  the  Mofasil.  Bank- 
rupt Merchants,  who  had  robbed  widows'  houses  in  the  city,  were 
anxious  to  ilesh  the  steel  of  their  maiden  firms  on  the  orphans  of 
India  :  Stocking  Merchants  of  Lancaster  wished  to  protect  the  legs 
of  the  mild  Hindu  from  the  cold :  potterers  of  Derby  wished  to 
supply  goblets  for  the  wine  quaffing  of  the  Mahometan :  '*  nothing 
like  leather,"  cried  the  saddler,  **  nothing  like  newspapers,"  cried 
the  Editor.  Fi-cnch  moduten  were  arranging  to  clothe  the  Indian 
girl  in  lace  and  chip  bonnets :  the  warming-pan  seller  wished  to 
supply  his  wares  for  the  comfort  of  the  aged  :  the  maker  of  skates 
proposed  a  cargo  for  the  amusement  of  the  young:  a  wonderful 
and  disinterested  show  of  patriotism  seizeil  all  classes,  but  amidst 
such  abundance  of  sack  not  one  pennyworth  of  bread,  not  one 
word  for  the  interest  of  millions.  It  was  a  spectacle  for  angels  to 
weep  at,  for  foreign  nations  to  exult  in,  for  Great  Britain  to  hang 
her  head  in  shame :  for  India  to  howl  at  and  execrate. 

Lay  the  sheet  reverently  over  her  face,  the  poor  old  lady. 
Scatter  some  laurels,  for  she  has  well  deserved  them.  Scatter  over 
her  some  leaves  of  Bohea,  some  grains  of  the  somnolent  poppy,  for 
her  teas  lost  England  the  empire  of  America,  her  poppies  have 
opened  the  way  to  dominion  in  China.  She  had  a  larger  grasp 
than  Semiramis :  was  more  magnificent  than  Cleopatra,  more  stub- 
bom  than  Elizabeth,  more  shameless  than  Catherine.  Seai-ch  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  found  no  parallel  of  the 
wonder  of  her  empire,  and  the  ingratitude  under  which  she  fell. 

BMi  Sketch' Book y  May  ist^  1859- 


XIX. 
A  TREATY  TO  SUBDIVIDE  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Roman  Catholic  organ  at  Lyons  has  published  a  map  of  British 
India,  divided  into  dioceses  by  the  Church  of  Rome  under  a  treaty 
betwixt  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  dominions 
of  this  petty  Kingling  are  so  small  in  India,  that  there  is  a  current 
story  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  owing  to  European  complications, 
the  idea  of  annexing  them  to  British  India  wus  under  discussion, 
the  Magistrate  of  the  adjacent  district  was  asked  what  incn^ase  of 
establishment  would  be  necessary  for  the  additional  charge,  and 
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Ui  TCply  waa  that  a  low  additional  ecavengers,  and  water  carriersy 

WDvld  suffice.     Yet  this  potentate,   who  amidst  the  millions  of 

British  India  ranks  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  Maldive 

Tihiiida,  unites  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  and  publishes 

a  Mkw^  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  Les  Indes  Evangeliques." 

A  pemaal  of  ^e  Annual  Beports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

Society  reminds  me,  that  the  Pope  has  not  struck  out  a  new 

hat  is  only  following  the  example  of  his  great  antagonist  in 

the  strife  on  his  part  to  enslave  souls,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Bible 

Boeietj  to  set  them  free.    The  whole  world  has  been  mapped  out 

without  the  permission  of  their  Earthly  rulers  as  part  of  the 

eoming  E^iogdom.    France  appears  not  in  Departments  or  Provinces, 

bat  in  Colperteur-divisions.    The  City  of  Bome  and  the  reserved 

Httie  city  of  St.  .Peter  are  not  forgotten :  both  the  Vatican,  and 

the  Propaganda  are  within  the  regular  beat  tA  the  Italian  Bible- 

diitribator.     Provision    has   been  made  for  the  Pope's  spiritual 

welfare,  if  he  found  leisure  to  torn  from  his  Breviaries,  and  Bulls, 

and  Syllabus,  to  read  in  the  Vernacular  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Viceroy  of  British  India  can  look  upon  the  erection  of  these 
dioceses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  India,  as  a  matter 
of  entire  indifference :  perhaps  his  Secretary  points  out  to  USa 
Excellency,  that  a  fly  has  walked  across  the  Map  of  British  India. 
The  Khalif  of  the  Mahometans,  the  Chief  Lama  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  Chief  Babbi  of  the  Jews,  the  Patriarch  of  the  old  Syriao 
Church,  or  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Array,  may  some  day 
publish  maps  of  the  same  description,  parcelling  out  India  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  The  divisional  arrangements  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  much  more  important  and 
Pfal,  and  the  impression  produced  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  to  each  man  in  his  own  Vernacular,  cannot  fail  to  be 
abiding  and  bless^ed,  when  Pope,  King,  Khalif,  Lama,  Babbi, 
Patriarch,  and  General  Booth,  have  passed  away. 

BihU  Society  Reporter ^  London ^  1887. 


XX. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

UxDEBSTAiTDiNo,  that  there  will  be  a  Census  of  British  India  in 
the  course  of  next  year,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  K.  E.  the  Viceroy  in  Council  the  following 
remarks. 

It  is  most  desirable,  that  this  Census  should  exhibit  the  remark- 
able social  phenomena  of  British  India,  represented  by  Beligion, 
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"Woollen  Jackoncts,  and  lawn  Bishops,  between  sharp  cutting  ksivei 
made  to  sell,  and  sharper  cutting;  Attorneys  to  be  bought :  the 
Cheshire  lords  wished  to  salivate  India  with  salt,  the  Wert 
India  Merchants  to  surfeit  her  with  sugar :  the  thoughtful  tallow 
chandler  wished  to  supply  the  Bangali  hut  with  dips,  the  ent«r- 
prizing:  muffin-seller  wished  to  feed  the  poor  Madrasi  with  crampcts. 
The  lawyer,  who  had  sucked  the  Presidency  orange  dry,  was 
anxious  to  be  let  loose  on  the  fat  gardens  of  the  Mufasil.  Bank* 
rupt  Merchants,  who  had  robbed  widows*  houses  in  the  city,  were 
anxious  to  flesh  the  steel  of  their  maiden  firms  on  the  orphans  of 
India :  Stocking  Merchants  of  Lancaster  wished  to  protect  the  legs 
of  the  mild  Hindu  from  the  cold:  potterers  of  Derby  wished  to 
supply  goblets  for  the  wine  quaffing  of  the  Mahometan :  '*  notliing 
like  leather,"  cried  the  saddler,  **  nothing  like  newspapers,"  cried 
the  Editor.  French  modinten  were  arranging  to  clothe  the  Indian 
girl  in  lace  and  chip  bonnets :  the  warming-pan  seller  wished  to 
supply  his  wares  for  the  comfort  of  the  aged  :  the  maker  of  skates 
proposed  a  cargo  for  the  amusement  of  the  young:  a  wonderful 
and  disinterested  show  of  patriotism  seized  all  classes,  but  amidst 
such  abundance  of  sack  not  one  pennyworth  of  bread,  not  one 
word  for  the  interest  of  millions.  It  was  a  spectacle  for  angels  to 
weep  at,  for  foreign  nations  to  exult  in,  for  Great  Britain  to  hang 
her  head  in  shame :  for  India  to  howl  at  and  execrate. 

Lay  the  sheet  reverently  over  her  face,  the  poor  old  lady. 
Scatter  some  laurels,  for  she  has  well  deserved  them.  Scatter  over 
her  some  leaves  of  Bohea,  some  grains  of  the  somnolent  poppy,  for 
her  teas  lost  England  the  empire  of  America,  her  poppies  have 
opened  the  way  to  dominion  in  China.  She  had  a  larger  grasp 
than  Semiramis :  was  more  magnificent  than  Cleopatra,  more  stub- 
bom  than  Elizabeth,  more  shameless  than  Catherine.  Search  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  found  no  parallel  of  the 
wonder  of  her  empire,  and  the  ingratitude  under  which  she  fell. 

DMi  Sketch-Book f  May  ist,  1859. 


XIX. 
A  TREATY  TO  SUBDIVIDE  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Roman  Catholic  organ  at  Lyons  has  published  a  map  of  British 
India,  divided  into  dioceses  by  the  Chui-ch  of  Rome  under  a  treaty 
betwixt  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  dominions 
of  this  petty  Kingling  are  so  small  in  India,  that  there  is  a  current 
story  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  owing  to  European  complications, 
the  idea  of  annexing  them  to  British  India  was  under  discussion, 
the  Magistrate  of  the  adjacent  disttict  was  asked  what  increase  of 
establishment  would  be  necessary  for  the  additional  charge,  and 
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Mm  leplj  waa  that  a  low  additional  acavengers,  and  water  carriezB, 
WDvld  aoffioe.  Yet  this  potentate,  who  amidst  the  millions  of 
Kttiah  India  ranks  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  Maldive 
Tihiiida,  nnitee  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  and  puhlishes 
a  Mkw^  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  Les  Indes  Evangeliques." 

▲  pemaal  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sooiety  reminds  me,  that  tiie  Pope  has  not  struck  out  a  new 
idea,  hat  is  only  following  the  example  of  his  great  antagonist  in 
the  strife  on  his  part  to  enslave  souls,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Bihle 
Boei^  to  set  them  free.  The  whole  world  has  been  mapped  out 
without  the  permission  of  their  Earthly  rulers  as  part  of  the 
eoming  E^iugdom.  France  appears  not  in  Departments  or  Provinces, 
hut  in  Colperteur-divisions.  The  City  of  Bome  and  the  reserved 
Httie  eity  of  St.  Peter  are  not  forgotten :  both  the  Vatican,  and 
tiie  Propaganda  are  within  the  regular  beat  tA  the  Italian  Bible- 
distribntor.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  Pope's  spiritual 
welfare,  if  he  found  leisure  to  turn  from  his  Breviaries,  and  Bulls, 
and  Syllabus,  to  read  in  the  Vernacular  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Viceroy  of  British  India  can  look  upon  the  erection  of  these 
dioceses  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  India,  as  a  matter 
of  entire  indifference :  perhaps  his  Secretary  points  out  to  His 
Excellency,  that  a  fly  has  walked  across  the  Map  of  British  India. 
The  Khalif  of  the  Mahometans,  the  Chief  Lama  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  Chief  Babbi  of  the  Jews,  the  Patriarch  of  the  old  Syriac 
Church,  or  the  Oeneral  of  the  Salvation  Array,  may  some  day 
publish  maps  of  the  same  description,  parcelling  out  India  from 
thfor  own  point  of  view.  The  divisional  arrangements  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  much  more  important  and 
Pfal,  and  the  impression  produced  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  to  each  man  in  his  own  Vernacular,  cannot  fail  to  be 
abiding  and  blessed,  when  Pope,  King,  Khalif,  Lama,  Eabbi, 
Patriarch,  and  General  Booth,  have  passed  away. 

BihU  Society  Reporter ^  London ^  1887. 


XX. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

UNi>EasTAin)iNo,  that  there  will  be  a  Census  of  British  India  in 
the  course  of  next  year,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  K.  E.  the  Viceroy  in  Council  the  following 
remarks. 

It  is  most  desirable,  that  this  Census  should  exhibit  the  remark- 
able social  phenomena  of  British  India,  represented  by  Beligion, 
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Caste  or  Tribe,  and  Lang:uage  in  the  fullest  and  most  nniforni 
detail.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  exhibit  such  a  remark* 
able  picture,  and  no  Government,  save  that  of  British  India,  would 
have  the  power,  or  will,  to  delineate  it  with  photographic  accuracy. 

A  careful  study  of  the  last  Census  shows,  that  the  distinguished 
and  meritorious  officers,  who  conducted  it,  were  not  acting  in 
concord,  or  communication  with  each  other,  nor  did  they  adopt 
the  same  terminology,  or  exhibit  their  labours  in  the  same  form. 

Religion,  Tlie  Government  of  India  ought  to  decide,  after  cos- 
suiting  local  authorities,  how  many  recognized  culU  there  are,  and 
not  allow  Beets  of  one  great  Religion  to  be  entered  separately,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  allow  persons  of  totally  distinct  religions  to  be 
grouped  together:  nor  again  is  it  sufficient  to  add  a  non-descript 
group  of  **  other  religions."  A  little  consideration  will  show,  that 
in  addition  to  the  three  great  Book-Religions,  the  Brahmanical, 
Buddhist,  and  Mahometan,  there  are  separate  distinct  Religious 
Communities,  odious  to,  and  hating  the  Brahmanical  Religion,  and 
yet  carelessly  classed  among  the  adherents  of  the  latter.  Sncb  are 
the  Chumars,  numbering  three  Millions  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  the  Lingaites,  very  numerous  in  Southern  India,  the 
Non-Arian  Nature- Worshippers  of  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya, 
Central  India,  and  Southern  India,  amounting  to  many  Millions : 
to  class  such  under  the  dominant  Brahmanical  Religion  is  as  grimly 
ironical  as  to  class  an  Anabaptist  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  read  in  despatches  of  Sikh^  Jew^  and  Parai,  Now 
Sikhs  are  essentially  only  Sectarians  of  the  Brahmanical  Religion, 
and,  unless  it  be  determined  to  enter  Sects,  as  well  as  Religions, 
which  would  be  a  task  of  great  and  useless  labour,  they  need  not 
appear  in  the  Census  at  all,  as  a  separate  class. 

The  enumeration  of  such  classes  as  Prostitutes,  Eunuchs,  or 
Catamites,  should  not  be  tolerated,  they  must  disappear  in  the 
general  population. 

Cade.  I  trust  that  the  Government  of  India  will  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  conviction,  that  Caste  is  a  social,  and  not  a  religious, 
phenomenon.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  lower  classes  all  practical 
religious  conceptions  have  dwindled  down  to  the  necessity  of  not 
breaking  Caste-Rules :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Rajput 
Caste  is  divided  into  two  ecjually  powerful  and  haughty  branches, 
the  Mahometan  Riijput,  and  the  Hindu  Rajput.  In  the  North 
of  India  we  find  the  same  division  of  other  great  Castes :  and  the 
analogue  of  Caste  among  the  Hindu  is  the  Tribe  among  the 
Mahometan,  which  obviously  has  no  relation  to  Religion.  There 
are  features  also  in  the  classification  of  Caste,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  :  two  great  Subdivisions  should  be  made  :  I.  Ances- 
tral or  Historical,  II.  Commercial.  Taking  the  extremes  of  each 
Subdivision,  the  Brahmin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sweet-meat 
Seller,  or  Carpenter,  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  but 
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alenneduitelj  there  will  be  difficulty.     It  will  greatly  facilitate 
tl»  *iilti]iiate  dealing  by  legislation  with  Caste  (if  ever  such  a 
aeceaaity  were  forced  upon  the  State),  to  separate  from  the  really 
pi?"^y''  phenomenon  of  Indian  Society,  the  Ancestral  Caste,  th6 
paendo-Caate  of  the  lower  classes,  which  exists  in  the  form  of 
Tnde-XJnions  and  Guilds  all  over  the  world.     Care  should  be 
taken  to  show,  that  Caste  does  not  exist  among  the  fifty  Millions 
of   Mahometans,  or   among  the    many    Millions    of  ^on-Arian 
JLborigjneB,  or  the  Christian,  Jew,  Euddhist,  and  Parsi  population. 
The  odSenaive  word  out-easts  should  not  be  allowed  to  appear  on  any 
Slate  Document,  nor  should  any  excuse  be  given  to  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  record  a  Christian  convert  by  the  name  of  the  Caste,  which  he 
has  aolenmly  abjured.     If  the  Government  of  India  in  their  official 
Census  assumes,  that  Caste  is  the  rule,  and  the  absence  of  Caste 
the  exception,  a  great  act  of  injustice  is  done  to  many  Millions, 
who  are  described  in  the  form  of  a  legation,  and  in  a  Court 
of  Jostioe  are  exposed  to  what  amounts  to  insult.    Many  of  the 
great  Ancestral  Castes  have  Subdivisions  ad  infinitum  ;   these  are 
termed   G6th  (gotra) :   the  enumeration  of  such  would  be  waste 
of  time,   and  yet   in  the  case  of   the  great  Castes,  Brahman, 
Bajpiit,  and  Ehatri,  this  may  be  found  necessary :  but,  if  found 
neoessaiy,  the  name  of  the  Goth  should  be  subjoined  to  the  name 
of  the  Caste,  and  the  lax  and  confusing  description  of  persons  by 
the  name  of  their  Goth,  calling  it  their  Caste,  should  be  avoided. 
This  will  require  a  careful  tabulating  of  the  recognized  Castes  and 
Subdivisions  of   Castes,  before  the   enumeration  commences,  and 
care  should  be  taken,  that  the  same  Caste  is  not  described  by 
a  different  name  in  different  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  such  as 
a  Brahmin  being  called  Pundit,  or  Misr,  or  Pujari,  or  Purohit,  etc. 
Language,     1  trust  that  this  important  subject  will  be  attended 
to:  it  is  important  both  to  the  Administrative  and  Educational 
Department.     It  is  suggestive  of  great  existing  injustice,  if  the 
Courts  of  Justice  are  not  supplied  with  officials,  capable  of  speaking 
the  vernaculars  of  the  people :  the  forced  use  of  Hindi,  or  other 
dominant  Vernacular,  is  to  be  deprecated.     The  Central  Provinces 
contain  more  than  a  million  of  Gond- speaking  people,  yet  not  one 
Gond-school  exists.     There  must  be  many  cases  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  where  language  is  used  totally  unintelligible  to  the  Judicial 
or  Executive  Officer,  and  yet  there  are  no  paid  Interpreters.   What 
is  required  is  a  Language- Map  on  a  fixed  scale  of  each  province, 
coloured  to  show  the  fields,  where  particular  languages  are  spoken 
by  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes,  and  where  two  or  more  languages 
are  spoken  in  the  same  field,  or  where  a  compound  of  two  adjoining 
languages  is  spoken  on  the  debateable  frontier.     With  such  infor- 
mation the  Governor  could  appreciate  the  linguistic  requirements 
of  his  province. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part,  but  I  lay  before  His 
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totally  difFerent  from  the  sad  shame  of  European  cities.  "We  read 
of  the  Asiatic  phenomenon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs:  we  see  its 
unblushing  appearance  in  the  windows  of  houses  in  our  great 
Indian  towns :  the  profession  is  a  recognized  one,  and  in  our  Courts 
of  Justice  a  woman  without  shame  records  her  position  as  such :  in 
the  Census  of  the  Province  their  number  is  recorded  just  as  much 
as  the  number  of  Jewellers,  and  Grain-dealers.  In  Uie  old  days, 
when  the  population  turned  out  to  welcome,  or  take  leave  of  a 
District  Officer,  this  class  swelled  the  assembly,  and  made  their  bow 
to  the  Ruler  without  prejudice  or  favour.  I  remember  reading  a 
Keport  on  the  progress  made  by  the  town  of  Ferozpur  on  the 
River  Satlaj  under  the  fostering  care  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry)  Lawrence  :  he  showed  in  figured  statements  how  the  popu- 
lation had  increased,  stating  each  trade,  and  the  Dancing-girls  were 
recorded  as  having  risen  from  a  very  low  to  a  respectable  figure : 
there  was  no  sarcasm  intended :  the  compilers  of  the  statistics  had 
recorded  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  business.  The  Maharaja  of  Pate&la 
had  at  one  time  forbidden  in  his  dominions  Dancing-girls,  Post- 
offices,  and  Liquor- shops,  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
were  too  strong  for  him  :  these  unfortunates  worship  in  the  Temple, 
if  Hindu,  and  go  to  the  Mosque,  if  Mahometan,  without  scruple : 
if  a  necessity  arises  for  correspondence,  they  sign  their  name  and 
profession,  unblushingly. 

Their  ranks  are  not  recruited,  as  in  Europe,  from  their  fallen 
sisters,  but  being  as  it  were  a  Caste  under  the  Indian  system,  the 
female  children  follow  the  profession  of  their  mothers,  or  orphan 
female  children  are  adopted,  and  in  old  days  they  were  purchased. 
These  poor  little  things  seem  to  deserve  our  attention  much  more 
than  the .  child-wife  given  in  honourable  marriage,  or  the  child- 
widow,  who  at  least  is  not  driven  to  evil  courses :  but  these  poor 
little  girls,  who  generation  after  generation  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the 
infamous  sisterhood,  never  had  a  chance  of  a  better  life,  never 
knew  of  a  profession  other  than  the  one  which  they  follow  :  their 
bodies  have  developed  before  their  intellect :  any  conscience  of 
right,  or  wrong,  they  never  hatl :  they  have  grown  up  to  maturity 
without  the  chance  given  them  of  being  honest  women:  they  pass  on 
to  old  age,  and  infirmity,  as  the  corruptors  of  their  own  daughters, 
and  of  others,  and  descend  into  the  grave,  or  mount  the  funeral 
pyre,  without  any  incentment  to,  any  opportunity  of,  any  felt 
necessity  for.  Repentance. 

Let  those,  who  think  the  Governing  of  a  great  country,  the 
healing  of  all  its  gaping  sores,  and  the  smoothing  down  of  all  its 
rough  exteriors,  an  easy  matter,  ponder  on  these  things. 

Leti&r  to  Govemtmmt,  Lahdr^  1858,  with  additions,  1890. 
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XXII. 

WARNING  DUBING  A  REBELLION. 

I  expect,  ODd  am  fully  confident,  that  you  are  in  your  own 
Tillages,  and  have  kept  clear  of  any  rebellion.  If  any  of  your 
relations  have  joined  the  rebels,  write  to  them  to  come  back  before 
blood  is  shed :  if  they  do  so,  their  fault  will  be  forgiven.  Consider, 
that  I  have  in  person  visited  every  one  of  your  villages,  and  I  know 
the  position  of  every  one  of  you  :  what  is  your  injury  I  consider 
mine :  what  is  gain  to  you  I  consider  my  gain.  The  rule  of  the 
British  is  in  favour  of  the  agriculturist.  If  your  lands  are  heavily 
assessed,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  relieve  you  :  if  you  have  any 
grievance,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  try  to  remove  it :  if  you  have 
any  plans,  let  me  know  them,  and  I  will  give  you  my  advice  : 
f/  yotf  will  excite  rebellioriy  as  I  live,  I  will  severely  punish  you. 
I  have  ruled  this  district  three  years  by  the  sole  agency  of  the  pen, 
and  if  necessary,  I  will  rule  it  by  the  sword.  God  forbid  that 
matters  should  come  to  that.  This  trouble  affects  your  families 
and  your  prosperity.  The  Nobles  of  the  country  get  up  the  dis- 
turbance, but  it  is  the  landholders,  whose  lands  are  plundered. 
Consider  what  I  have  said,  and  talk  it  over  with  your  relations,  and 
bring  all  back  from  rebellion,  and  when  my  camp  comes  in  your 
neighbourhood,  attend  at  once  in  person,  and  tell  those,  who  have 
joined  the  rebellion,  to  return  to  me,  as  children,  who  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  return  to  their  fathers,  and  their  faults  will  be 
forgiven  them.  Let  this  be  known  in  the  valley  of  Jeswan,  and  be 
of  good  cheer.  In  two  days  I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  you  with 
a  force,  which  you  will  be  unable  to  resist. 

Campt  District  of  Hoshydrpur^  Panjdhy  Nov,  28,  1848. 


XXIII. 

PROPOSAL  TO  DRAFT  A  CODE  OF  BEVENUE  LAW 

FOR  NORTH-INDIA. 

The  Extension  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to  the  Panjab  Pro- 
vince marks  an  era  in  the  judicial  history  of  India.  For  the  first 
time  the  whole  of  British  India  has  been  brought  under  the  same 
Code  of  Penal  Law,  and  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
No n- Regulation  system  may  now  be  said  to  have  received  its  death- 
blow. 
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totally  difPerent  from  the  sad  shame  of  European  cities.  We  read 
of  the  Asiatic  phenomenon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs:  we  see  its 
unblushing  appearance  in  the  windows  of  houses  in  our  great 
Indian  towns :  the  profession  is  a  recognized  one,  and  in  our  Courts 
of  Justice  a  woman  without  shame  records  her  position  as  such :  in 
the  Census  of  the  Province  their  number  is  recorded  just  as  much 
as  the  number  of  Jewellers,  and  Grain-dealers.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  population  turned  out  to  welcome,  or  take  leave  of  a 
District  Officer,  this  class  swelled  the  assembly,  and  made  their  bow 
to  the  Ruler  without  prejudice  or  favour.  I  remember  reading  a 
Keport  on  the  progress  made  by  the  town  of  Ferozpur  on  the 
River  Satlaj  under  the  fostering  care  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry)  Lawrence  :  he  showed  in  figured  statements  how  the  popu- 
lation had  increased,  stating  each  trade,  and  the  Dancing-girls  were 
recorded  as  having  risen  from  a  very  low  to  a  respectable  figure : 
there  was  no  sarcasm  intended :  the  compilers  of  the  statistics  had 
recorded  the  fact  as  a  mattt- r  of  business.  The  Mahardja  of  Pateala 
had  at  one  time  forbidden  in  his  dominions  Dancing-girls,  Post- 
offices,  and  Liquor- shops,  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
were  too  strong  for  him :  these  unfortunates  worship  in  the  Temple, 
if  Hindu,  and  go  to  the  Mosque,  if  Mahometan,  without  scruple : 
if  a  necessity  arises  for  correspondence,  they  sign  their  name  and 
profession,  unblushingly. 

Their  ranks  are  not  recruited,  as  in  Europe,  from  their  fallen 
sisters,  but  being  as  it  were  a  Caste  under  the  Indian  system,  the 
female  children  follow  the  profession  of  their  mothers,  or  orphan 
female  children  are  adopted,  and  in  old  days  they  were  purchased. 
These  poor  little  things  seem  to  deserve  our  attention  much  more 
than  the .  child-wife  given  in  honourable  marriage,  or  the  child- 
widow,  who  at  least  is  not  driven  to  evil  courses :  but  these  poor 
little  girls,  who  generation  after  generation  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the 
infamous  sisterhood,  never  had  a  chance  of  a  better  life,  never 
knew  of  a  profession  other  than  the  one  which  they  follow  :  their 
bodies  have  developed  before  their  intellect :  any  conscience  of 
right,  or  wrong,  they  never  had  :  they  have  grown  up  to  maturity 
without  the  chance  given  them  of  being  honest  women:  they  pass  on 
to  old  age,  and  infirmity,  as  the  corruptors  of  their  own  daughters, 
and  of  others,  and  descend  into  the  grave,  or  mount  the  funeral 
pyre,  without  any  incentment  to,  any  opportunity  of,  any  felt 
necessity  for.  Repentance. 

Let  those,  who  think  the  Governing  of  a  great  country,  the 
healing  of  all  its  gaping  sores,  and  the  smoothing  down  of  all  its 
rough  exteriors,  an  easy  matter,  ponder  on  these  things. 

LeiUr  to  Government^  Lahor^  i^S^,  with  additions,  1890. 
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XXTT. 
WARNING  DURING  A  REBELLION. 

I  expect,  and  am  fally  confident,  that  you  are  in  jonr  own 
fiUageSy  and  have  kept  clear  of  any  rebellion.  If  any  of  yoor 
xelationB  haye  joined  the  rebels,  write  to  them  to  come  back  before 
Uood  is  shed :  if  they  do  so,  their  fault  will  be  forgiven.  Consider, 
that  I  have  in  person  visited  every  one  of  your  villages,  and  I  know 
the  position  of  every  one  of  you :  what  is  yoiir  injury  I  consider 
mine :  what  is  gain  to  you  I  consider  my  gain.  Tlie  rule  of  the 
British  is  in  &tvour  of  the  agriculturist.  If  your  lands  are  heavily 
assessed,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  relieve  you :  if  you  have  any 
grievance,  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  try  to  remove  it :  if  you  have 
any  plans,  let  me  know  them,  and  I  will  give  you  my  advice : 
%J  fou  will  exeiU  rebellion^  as  I  Itve^  1  will  severely  punish  you, 
1  have  ruled  this  district  three  years  by  the  sole  agency  of  the  pen, 
and  if  necessary,  I  will  rule  it  by  the  sword.  God  forbid  tliat 
matters  should  come  to  that.  This  trouble  affects  joxa  families 
and  your  prosperity.  The  Nobles  of  the  country  get  up  the  dis- 
turbance, but  it  is  the  landholders,  whose  lands  are  plundered. 
Consider  what  I  have  said,  and  talk  it  over  with  your  relations,  and 
bring  all  back  from  rebellion,  and  when  my  camp  comes  in  your 
neighbourhood,  attend  at  once  in  person,  and  tell  those,  who  have 
joined  the  rebellion,  to  return  to  me,  as  children,  who  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,  return  to  their  fathers,  and  their  faults  will  be 
forgiven  them.  Let  this  be  known  in  the  valley  of  Jeswdn,  and  be 
of  good  cheer.  In  two  days  I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  you  with 
a  force,  which  you  will  be  unable  to  resist. 

Camp,  District  of  Koshydrpiir,  Panjdh,  Nov.  28,  1848. 


XXIII. 

PROPOSAL  TO  DRAFT  A  CODE  OF  REVENUE  LAW 

FOR  NORTH-INDIA. 

The  Extension  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  to  the  Panjdb  Pro- 
vince marks  an  era  in  the  judicial  history  of  India.  For  the  first 
time  the  whole  of  British  India  has  been  brought  under  the  same 
Code  of  Penal  Law,  and  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
Non-Regulation  system  may  now  be  said  to  have  received  its  death- 
blow. 
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This  system  cnme  into  existence  as  a  kind  of  reaction  against  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  confused  Regulations  and  constructions  of  Law, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  rule  in  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William.  When,  in  the  year  1846,  the  Empire 
began  to  expand  in  a  marvellous  way  by  the  absorption  of  whole 
kingdoms,  it  was  determined  to  constitute  a  new  organization 
of  tribunals,  and  place  before  them  as  a  rule  of  guidance,  the  spirit, 
and  not  the  letter,  of  the  llegulations. 

But  in  course  of  time  a  second  reaction  took  place.  Under  the 
able  men,  who  started  the  system,  and  in  newly-conquered  pro- 
vinces, it  worked  well ;  but  after  their  departure,  and  when  order 
was  fully  established,  the  Xon- Regulation  system  became  merely 
a  veil,  behind  which  highhanded  men  could  do  just  what  they 
liked ;  create  new  offences,  pass  new  laws  (as  if  they  were  vested 
with  legislative  powers),  and  override  the  independence  of  the 
Judicature. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  of  the  patriarchal  party  the  system 
has  fallen,  though  the  exceptional  organization  of  tribunals  still 
remains,  and  still  calls  for  reform.  The  object  of  this  memorandum 
is  to  suggest  one  of  the  steps  required  to  be  taken  to  complete  the 
new  order  of  affairs,  and  efface  even  the  name  of  '*  Non-Kegula- 
tion  "  by  getting  rid  of  the  Regulations  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  volume  of  old  Regulations 
has  been  annually  thinned,  as  on  the  enactment  of  each  Code  and 
organic  law  the  particular  Regulations  superseded  were  rescinded. 
The  three  great  Codes  alluded  to  above,  the  Rent  Act,  Stamp  Act, 
Registration  Act,  and  other  enactments,  have  swept  away  much, 
that  had  lost  its  value  by  efflux  of  time,  for  no  one  can  deny  the 
exceeding  merit  and  excellence  of  these  old  Regulations. 

But  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  Land-Revenue  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  lamentable,  and,  except  to  those,  who  are 
trained  to  its  study,  unintelligible  confusion.  Regulation  upon 
Regulation,  Act  upon  Act,  have  been  passed  upon  this  most  im- 
poi-tant  subject  between  the  years  1793  and  the  present  time, 
rescinding  parts  or  whole,  modifying,  contradicting,  or  reiterating. 
It  has  come  to  this  in  Upper  India,  that  no  one  pretends  to  study 
the  law  on  the  subject,  but  each  man  contents  himself  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Text-books  and  Circulars  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  James  Thomason  many  years  ago  proposed  to  draft  a  Revenue 
Code  for  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  his  conception  of  what 
was  required  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  published 
despatches,  and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work. 

In  the  absence  of  any  one  willing  or  able  to  carry  out  this 
measure,  I  propose  to  realize  a  long-cherished  wish  to  compile 
a  Revenue  Code,  which,  with  special  chapters  devoted  to  each 
Pro^^nce,  might  be  applicable  to  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the 
Panjdb,  Oudh,  and  the  Central  Provinces.     The  opportunity  seems 
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fiTooTable,  since  tlie  two  greatest  authoritif^s  on  Bevenne-matters 
m  these  provinces,  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  William  Muir,  are  both 
in  the  Cmincil  of  India. 

To  excuse  my  presumption,  I  must  plead  that  I  am  intimately 
soqusinted  with  the  Bevenue  administration,  both  of  the  Panjdh 
and  the  North- Western  Provinces,  having  held  the  post  of 
Knancial  Commissioner,  and  published  at  the  desire  of  the  Local 
GoTemment  a  Rwenvs  Manual  for  the  one  province,  and  finding 
myself  unexpectedly  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  the 
Qlher.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  province  of  Oudh  might  come 
under  the  same  Code,  as  it  certainly  will  before  long  come  under 
the  same  Administratioo.  With  regard  to  two  divisions  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  it  is  a  fact,  that  for  many  years  they  were  under 
the  same  system  as  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  diver^enc^  of  the  systems  adopted  in  the  other 
two  divisions  is  not  material. 

To  enable  the  work  to  proceed  with  certainty,  and  independently 
ol  the  health,  life,  or  fancy  of  any  one  individual,  I  have  com- 
menced to  collect  the  following  materials : 

The  earliest  Regulation  which  has  force  in  this  Province  is  dated 
1795.  I  have  gone  over  the  Statute-Book  since  that  date,  and 
excerpted  all  Regulations  and  Acts,  and  all  portions  of  Regulations 
and  Acts,  hitherto  unrepealed,  and  grouped  them  under  certain 
heads,  after  rejecting  all,  that  are  obsolete  from  efftux  of  time,  or 
merely  of  a  declaratory  or  temporary  character,  determining  geo- 
graphical jurisdiction  or  such  like.  The  whole  of  this  material, 
thus  arranged,  will  be  printed  :  and  thus  the  existing  law  will  be 
brought  in  a  corrected  and  intelligible,  though  not  scientifically 
codified,  form  before  the  student,  the  parties  concerned,  or  the 
legislator;  and  even  if  nothing  comes  of  the  Code,  the  plea  of 
inability  to  ascertain  the  Law  will  not  hereafter  be  sustainable. 
This  portion  of  my  task,  undertaken  last  year  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Local  Government,  is  in  a  very  forward  state. 

But  in  addition  to,  and  often  modifying,  this  lex  seripta,  there  has 
sprung  up  around  the  executive  details  of  our  Revenue  Adminis- 
tration a  vast  number  of  Circular  Orders.  Up  to  the  year  1848 
these  have  been  consolidated  into  the  Thomason  Treatise,  the 
Directions  to  Reventte  Officer s,  and  during  the  last  year  I  have  gone 
over  all  of  a  date  subsequent  up  to  the  present  time,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  all  that  are  obsolete  or  rescinded,  have  grouped  those 
still  in  force  under  several  heads,  and  printed  them.  The  Panjdh 
Revenue  Manual,  alluded  to  above,  embraces  all  Circulars  up  to 
1863  :  and  those  of  a  subsequent  date  will  have  to  be  collated. 
I  have  asked  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  Oudh  and  the  Central 
Provinces  to  be  favoured  with  a  collection  of  unrepealed  Revenue 
Circulars  of  those  Provinces. 

Another  portion  of  the  lex  non  seripta  of  these  Provinces  is  to  be 
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found  scattered  in  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature.  I 
propose  this  year  to  go  caretully  through  them,  and  extract  all 
decisions,  which  relate  to  points  of  Ecvenue  law,  and  print  them. 
It  is  probable  that  no  decisions  have  been  passed  by  the  highest 
Courts  of  Judicature  of  the  other  Provinces,  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  up  to  this  time  no  actual  Revenue  law  exists,  the  administra- 
tion being  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law  having  force  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  which  is  a  term  too  vague  to  admit  of 
legal  constructions. 

The  materials  collected  will  thus  consist  of : 
I.  Regulations  and  Acts. 
II.  Circular  Orders  of  the  highest  authority. 
III.  Decisions  of  the  chief  Courts  of  Judicature. 

It  if*  proposed  that  the  Code  rehite  solely  to  the  Settlement  and 
Collection  of  the  Land-Revenue,  and  the  subjects  necessarily  con- 
nected therewith.  No  allusion  will  therefore  be  made  to  judicial 
powers  conferred  upon  Collectors  for  the  decisions  of  special  classes 
of  cases. 

The  materials  being  thus  collected,  the  actual  work  of  codification 
will  commence ;  but  at  the  same  time  certain  suggestions  for 
emendation  will  have  to  be  considered.  This  will  be  a  work  of 
time,  thought,  and  intimate  Revenue  experience,  and  it  is  feared, 
that  no  one  with  the  heavy  weight  of  official  duties  upon  his 
shoulders  will  be  able  to  carry  through  this  additional  task. 

A  list  of  the  Regulations  and  Acts,  which  will  have  to  be  repealed 
when  the  new  enactment  comes  into  force  will  have  to  be  prepared. 

The  greatest  publicity,  the  amplest  time  and  opportunity  for 
suggestion,  and  the  utmost  free<lom  of  discussion  on  tlie  difiVrent 
points  ruled  in  the  new  Code,  will  have  to  bo  allowed,  and  the 
most  independent  comments  solicited.  There  are  some  points,  upon 
which  the  ditterent  schools  of  Revenue-Officers  will  never  agree. 

It  will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  undersigned,  if  he  is  permitted 
by  health  and  opportunity  to  collect  the  materials,  suggest  and 
render  possible  the  undertaking,  leaving  to  others  the  credit  of 
completing  the  design.  The  reward  to  him  will  be  in  the  work 
itself,  and  the  anticipation  of  advantage  to  the  people  and  the 
public  service  derived  therefrom. 

As  the  matt<?r  relates  to  four  Governments,  and  Administrations, 
and  more  especially  to  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Home-Depart- 
ment, the  liberty  is  ttikeu  of  laying  the  subject  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  direct. 

It  is  further  suggestcKl  that  the  same  measure  might  be  carried 
out  for  the  Province  of  Lower  Eangal,  but  separately. 

And  when  the  Revenue  Regulutions  have  been  removed  from  the 
Statute  Book,  there  will  still  be  a  residue  of  old  Regulations,  which 
might  be  examined,  and  something  done  to  reduce  to  a  more  con- 
venient form  those  which  are  worth  retaining. 
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For  instance,  an  organic  law  for  the  ITorth-'Westem  Provinces 
and  Lower  Bangal  is  required,  similar  to  those  for  British  Bdrma, 
the  Panjab,  and  Central  Provinces,  declaring  the  constitution  of 
Offices,  Judicial  and  Executive.  It  should  be  an  object  so  to  re- 
enact  the  scattered  provisions  of  the  old  Bangal  Code  that  no 
further  reference  to  Regulations  would  ever  be  necessary. 

Allahabad,  Janiiary  igth,  1867. 


XXIV. 

THE    STRANGERS'    HOME     FOR     ASIATICS, 
AFRICANS,  AND  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS. 

No  lot  in  life  is  so  sad  as  that  of  the  man  cast  upon  the  shore 
of  a  strange  land.  If  he  has  any  valuables  about  him,  he  becomes 
generally  an  object  of  plunder:  if  he  be  penniless,  he  has  the 
chance  of  starving.  The  danger  is  aggravated,  when  the  poor 
fellow  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  customs  of  the  people,  in 
whose  midst  he  has  fallen :  perhaps  a  mariner,  who  has  been  paid 
off,  and  turned  out  of  his  vessel :  perhaps  a  domestic  servant,  who 
has  been  paid  up  his  wages,  and  suddenly  discharged  by  a  thought- 
less, and  heartless,  employer. 

To  the  Port  of  London  come  vessels  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  many  hundred  poor  fellows  land  at  the  Docks  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  Dissipation  and  profligacy,  rob- 
bery, and  murder,  have  been  the  features  of  many  a  sad  case. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  it  was  determined  to  start  a  Home  for 
such  strangers  in  the  West  India  Dock  Road,  Limehouse,  a  very 
long  way  from  civilized  London,  but  there  was  no  choice  as  to 
situation.  It  must  necessarily  be  situated  near  the  Port,  where  the 
crews  were  shipped,  and  unshipped.  Large  sums  were  contributed, 
and  a  comfortable  house  erected.  One  worthy  old  soldier,  the  late 
Colonel  R.  M.  Hughes,  devoted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  this 
particular  work,  and  it  is  mainly  to  his  unselfish  and  untiring 
labours,  that  the  Institute  owes  its  success.  The  total  number 
registered  in  1882  amounted  to  525,  of  whom  160  were  natives  of 
India,  and  25  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  inmates  of  this  house  are  not 
supported  gratuitously  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  too  happy  to  pay 
for  the  accommodation  afforded.  The  advantage,  which  they  obtain, 
is  respectability,  comfort,  and  security  from  their  own  inherent 
"Weaknesses,  and  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Sometimes  in  bad  seasons  a  loss  is  incurred,  but,  when  the  inmates 
are  shipped,  they  readily  from  their  advances  pay  up  all  arrears. 
Some  arrive  quite  destitute,  having  been  cleared  out  by  crimps, 
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Good  order  is  maintained.  Many  old  boarders  appear  year  after 
year,  and  they  know  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  exercise  a  con- 
trolling power  over  new  comers.  The  Home  has  an  educational^ 
and  moralizing,  influence  over  its  inmates.  Cases  of  intemperance 
are  fewer  than  before.  One  excellent  feature  is  the  "Deposit 
Account."  Inmates  are  invited  to  trust  to  the  Manager  their  cash, 
and  valuables,  and  it  is  startling  to  read  that  £2000  passes  through 
the  Deposit  account  in  the  course  of  a  year.  "We  can  measure  the 
blessing  conferred  by  this  statement.  The  strangers  feel  that  they 
have  an  honest  friend,  to  whom  they  can  entrust  their  savings,  and 
having  nothing  about  their  persons  to  be  robbed,  they  are  safer  from 
violence  and  fraud  in  a  very  indiflcrcnt  neighbourhood.  The 
deposit  is  drawn  upon  week  by  week  for  their  decent  support,  and 
the  surplus  made  over  to  them  when  they  leave. 

The  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  inmates  was  at  one  time 
twenty-five.  There  are  great  varieties  of  colour,  religion,  customs, 
and  appearance,  but  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  women  are  not  admitted.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Indian  Nurses,  and  female  Servants,  at  another  Home. 
The  class,  for  which  the  Homo  which  I  describe  is  designed,  is 
not  likely  to  travel  with  female  relations.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
the  harmony,  which  prevails  in  the  motley  crew  of  males,  is  the 
absence  of  that  sex,  which  either  intentionally  or  not,  generally 
gets  men  into  trouble  :  "  Well  called  Wo-man,  who  bring  woe  to 
man !  " 

The  Institution  is  managed  by  an  Honorary  Secretary,  and  a 
resident  Salaried  Superintendent.  The  Committee  of  Management 
consists  to  a  great  degree  of  retired  servants,  civil  or  military,  of 
Her  Majesty  in  British  India.  There  is  not  much  to  do,  as  the 
machine  works  smoothly,  and  just  pays  its  way.  Once  a  year  an 
Annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers  is  held,  and  a  detachment  of  this 
Committee  start  on  the  long  journey  to  Limehouse  to  inspect  the 
buildings,  eat  curry  properly  prepared,  hear  the  report,  and  make 
speeches. 

The  income  of  1882  was  £2305,  and  the  expenditure  £2158. 
Of  this  amount  £400  was  received  in  donations,  £448  in  subscrip- 
tions,  and  more  than  £1000  was  paid  by  the  inmates  for  their 
board  and  lodging.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  expense  of  the  manage- 
ment must  be  paid  from  other  sources,  and  so  far  the  Institution 
is  a  Charity.     God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

At  one  of  the  Annual  gatherings  I  remarked  in  the  presence  of 
the  good  man,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Institution  : 

**  Colonel  Huglies  seems  to  me  to  present  the  type  of  the  Oood 
''  Samaritan  in  looking  after,  and  receiving  the  strangers  of  humble 
**  degree,  who  flock  to  London,  without  reference  to  their  nation 
**  or  language.  If  I  were  an  Artist,  and  wished  to  paint  a  picture, 
''  illustrating  the  truth  of  that  great  parable,  I  should  not  draw  a 
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**  man  with  a  turban  standing  nnder  a  Palm'  tree  with  a  Mule  by 
"  his  side,  but  I  should  represent  this  Institution  with  the  good 
"  Coloiiel  standing  on  the  steps  drawing  in  the  Asiatics,  and 
^  AfrieanSy*  and  other  races,  out  of  the  great  ocean  of  London's 
**  streets,  and  instead  of  depicting  a  Priest  and  Levite  in  fisuicy 
**  gpiments  on  the  opposite  pavement,  I  should  sketch  the  un- 
"  sjrmpathizing  figure  of  the  Policeman,  and  the  rather  hostile 
"  figure  of  the  Parish  Relieving-Officer." 

This  is  a  Charity,  which  Natives  of  India,  who  visit  England 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  for  pleasure,  or  education, 
should  take  an  interest  in,  and  I  write  thesje  lines  to  bring  the 
subject  to  their  notice.  The  people  of  India  have  at  all  times  been 
famous  for  their  kindness  and  consideration  to  their  poorer  brethren. 
Their  methods  of  Charity  differ  from  those  of  the  European,  but 
still  it  is  Charity.  Doles  of  rice,  or  scattering  of  handfuls  of  Bupees, 
would  be  condemned  in  a  European  City.  This  provision  for  their 
poor  countrymen  in  a  strange  land  is  worthy  of  their  support.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  this  year,  as  two  Natives  of  India  took 
part  in,  and  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  it  may  be  hoped, 
tiiat  a  larger  number  will  attend. 

If  the  Natives  of  India  desire  to  rank  on  an  equality  with  their 
fellow-subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  (and  they  have  a  full  right  to  do 
so),  they  must  come  forward,  and  take  part  in  associations  to 
alleviate  suffering,  such  as  Hospitals,  and  to  protect  the  unwary 
and  friendless,  such  as  this  Home  for  Strangers. 

Journal  of  East  India  Association,  1884. 


XXV. 
ON   THE    MARRIAGE  OF  NATIVE    CONVERTS. 

Speech   ts   the   Legislative    Cot7ncil   of   the   QovEBmcsirr   op 

IifDiA,  1869. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  benevolent  motive,  which  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  has  been 
introduced  in  a  most  fair  and  liberal  manner.  I  understand,  that 
the  Bill  will  be  published  and  circulated  for  opinion,  and  no 
further  action  before  this  Council  will  be  taken  until  replies  come, 
when  the  principle  will  be  open  to  discussion.  Such  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  room  for  opposition  at  this  stage.  And  I  have 
no  amendment  to  propose,  as  what  I  should  have  proposed  is 
conceded  by  the  Mover  of  the  Bill.  ■ 

I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  appear  as  an  opponent  of  any 
measure  in  favour  of  Native  Converts,  and  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  assert,  on  my  own  authority,  that  this  measure  is 
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PAPERS    CONNECTED   WITH    THE    MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS  IN  LONDON,   1888. 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOELD 
A    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO    AND    NOW. 

Bkotheb  Weight  has  shown  you  the  progress  of  the  Bible- work  in 
a  Century.  Brother  George  Smith  has  exhibited  the  progress  of 
Christian  Missions  in  that  period.  I  wish  to  show  how  the 
Almighty  has  ordered  the  affairs  of  men  so  as  to  advance  the  coming 
of  His  ^>on's  Kingdom. 

My  friend  James  Johnston,  our  Secretary,  has  just  put  forth 
a  small  volume  as  a  "  Century  of  Social  Progress,"  which  I  recom- 
meod  to  your  notice. 

Every  political  change  has  worked  in  the  same  direction :  the 
independence  of  the  great  North  American  Eepublic,  the  world- 
wide expansion  of  British  Colonies,  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Constitutional  Kinj^dora  of  Italy,  the  break-up  of 
Turkey,  the  Conquest  of  India,  the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  rediscovery  of  Africa,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Seas. 

The  spread  of  Education  and  Science  have  subserved  to  our 
purpose  :  Geography,  Philology,  Electricity,  and  Steam,  have  been 
our  handmaids.  Commerce  has  accompanied  us,  very  often  however, 
owing  to  the  perversencss  of  men,  as  an  accompanying  evil. 

Still  more  wonderful  has  been  the  century^s  change  in  the  Moral 
World  :  how  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  softened  !  how  their 
sympathies  have  been  enlarged !  how  deeper  far  is  our  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  Scripture !  We  wonder,  how  our  Grandmothers  sat 
unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  Slave,  how  our  Grandsires  read  and 
talked  about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no 
one  to  cry  out  to  God  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  Clergy  of  that  period 
believe,  that  God  had  made  all  men  in  His  own  likeness,  that  Christ 
died  for  all ;  how  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the  parting  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour  to  preach  His  Gospel  and  yet  never 
practically  apply  it  ?  We  do  not  judge  them :  their  eyes  were 
blinded  :  we  rather  the  more  thank  God  that  He  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  see  our  duty,  and  that  He  has  given  us  the  Grace  of  the 
will  and  means  to  serve  Him. 
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sympathies  have  been  enlarged !  how  deeper  far  is  our  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  Scripture !  We  wonder,  how  our  Grandmothers  sat 
unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  Slave,  how  our  Grandsires  read  and 
talked  about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no 
one  to  cry  out  to  God  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  Clergy  of  that  period 
believe,  that  God  had  made  all  men  in  His  own  likeness,  that  Christ 
died  for  all ;  how  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the  parting  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour  to  preach  His  Gospel  and  yet  never 
practically  apply  it  ?  We  do  not  judge  them :  their  eyes  were 
blinded :  we  rather  the  more  thank  God  that  He  has  opened  our 
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our  handmaids.  Commerce  has  accompanied  us,  very  often  however, 
owin^  to  the  perverseness  of  men,  as  an  accompanying  evil. 

Still  more  wonderful  has  been  the  century's  change  in  the  Moral 
World  :    how  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  softened  !    how  their 
sympathies  have  been  enlarged !    how  deeper  far  is  our  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  Scripture !     We  wonder,  how  our  Grandmothers  sat 
Unmoved  by  the  cries  of  the  Slave,  how  our  Grandsires  read  and 
talked  about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no 
one  to  cry  out  to  God  in  their  behalf.    Did  the  Clergy  of  that  period 
believe,  that  God  had  made  all  men  in  His  own  likeness,  that  Christ 
died  for  all ;    how  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the  parting  in- 
junction  of   the   Saviour   to   preach   His   Gospel   and    yet   never 
practically  apply  it  ?     We  do  not  judge  them :    their  eyes  were 
blinded :    we  rather  the  more  thank  God  that  He  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  see  our  duty,  and  that  He  has  given  us  the  Grace  of  the 
will  and  means  to  serve  Him. 
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To  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eaco  has  been  given  to  lead  in  this  great 
Movement.  Honour  be  to  the  Danes  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  dear 
Moravians  of  Germany  for  setting  us  the  example.  Honour  be  to 
the  dear  brethren  of  those  great  countries  who  now  work  with  us. 
But  of  the  groat  Anglo-Saxon  Race  it  can  be  said,  that  to  them  ia 
this  Century  have  been  entrusted  the  oracles  of  God|  and  that  they 
have  been  chosen  to  be  the  Ambassadors  of  Christ. 

Wo  have  learnt  many  lessons  in  this  Century,  (i.)  That  Freedom 
always  accompanies  the  Gospel.  (2.)  That  the  State  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Evangelization.  AYe  ask  not  the  protection  of  pious  Queens, 
or  bloody-minded  Kings:  **Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Ko  longer  is  it  sought  to  drive  ignorant  thousands  to  Baptism : 
our  progress  is  made  by  individual  conversions  :  we  do  not  point  to 
holy  deaths,  but  consistent  lives.  We  have  learnt  to  look  over  the 
human  fences  of  Churches,  and  Denominations,  and  see  nothing  but 
the  awful  face  of  Clirist ;  we  have  learnt  to  listen  to  nothing  but 
the  unhappy  one  calling  to  us.  We  have  learnt  to  love  each  other 
first,  and  then  to  teach  that  Law  of  Love  to  the  Heathen. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  feelings  of  the  Laity.  The 
Missionary  is  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  worldly,  but  an 
object  of  wonder,  of  admiration,  and  reverence,  if  he  walks  humbly 
and  consistently,  keeping  to  his  own  duties,  minding  the  things  ill 
God.  and  not  meddling  with  the  things  of  Csesar.  Many  a  layman 
looks  at  a  Missionary  with  a  sigh,  and  wishes,  that  he  had  the 
qualification,  and  the  holiness,  and  the  steadfastsiess,  to  share  his 
lot. 

We  have  called  the  other  sex  to  our  assistance,  and  Women  are 
forward  in  fighting  the  Lord's  battle.  With  them  have  come  the 
Medical  men,  to  minister  to  both  soul  and  body,  and  the  Teacher 
of  Human  knowledge  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace :  with  them  are 
all  the  appliances  of  Art  and  Science,  of  accumulated  Wisdom,  and 
stored-up  experience. 

When  the  Lord  has  given  such  opportunities,  such  openings,  such 
helps,  such  supplies,  what  shall  His  poor  Creatures  render  in 
return  ?  More  self -consecration,  more  entire  abnegation  of  self,  more 
sacrifice  of  pride,  prejudice  and  personal  comfbrts,  more  casting 
down  of  cherished  Idols,  more  laying  of  ourselves  on  His  altar,  more 
submission  to  His  Will.  The  Lord  has  not  failed  in  His  promises : 
He  is  with  us  :  but  His  servants  have  failed  by  rendering  only  half 
service,  and  lukewarm  love.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the 
Eoman  Calendar  of  Saints  for  examples;  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  these  little  Islands.  Let  each  Missionary  read  the  livee 
of  Columba  of  lona,  of  Aidan  of  the  Holy  Island  of  Lindisfame, 
of  Columbanus  of  Bangor,  of  Boniface  of  Exeter.  He  will  know 
what  BritoDs  did  more  than  one  thousand  years  ago  to  spread  the 
Gospel,  in  poverty,  in  labour,  in  persecution,  in  celibacy,  in  self* 
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denial,  without  complaint,  and  without  hoasting,  and  always  re- 
ioieing,  up  to  the  last  hours  of  their  lives.  We  have  the  same 
blood  in  our  veins :  it  is  the  same  Gospel :  let  us  do  likewise. 

Speech  at  Misnonary  Congress  in  £xeter  Mall,  June,  1888. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 

With  the  reception-ceremony  of  Saturday  begins  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gatherings  in  the  recent  history  of  Protestant  missions. 
For  more  than  a  week  Exeter  Hall  will  be  given  up  to  the  ex- 
haustive treatment,  in  private  conference,  and  public  meetings 
of  nearly  every  main  problem,  and  field  of  labour,  associated  with 
foreign  missionary  enterprise  as  conducted  by  Protestant  agencies. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  fear,  that  the  extraordinary 
fulness  of  the  programme  may  in  a  sense  distract  the  public  atten- 
tion ;  nor  are  we  quite  certain,  that  the  Conference  has  made  its 
coming  known  quite  as  fully  as  could  be  wished.  But  the  oppor- 
tanity  is  so  remarkable,  and  so  full  of  promise,  that  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  widely  accepted  amongst  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists alike.  Little,  perhaps,  is  known  in  many  quarters  as 
to  the  Protestant  organizations  already  at  work.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  the  extent  of  the  field  and  its  divisions  more 
apparent.  During  the  last  year  I  have  given  from  week  to  week, 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Mission  Field  and  its  Workers,"  a  brief 
account  of  foreign  missionary  agencies,  compiled  upon  one  principle 
by  the  same  hand,  with  a  careful  abstinence  from  all  denomi- 
national bias,  but  with  a  free  distribution  of  praise  or  blame  on 
particular  methods.  I  present  to-day  a  conspectus  of  all  the 
Missionary  enterprises  of  the  Christian  world,  excluding  those 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  may  be  separately  considered  upon 
some  future  occasion.  Those  only  have  found  a  place,  which  are 
directed,  entirely  or  in  part,  against  non-Christian  populations, 
Jews,  Mahometans,  idolators,  or  nature-worshippers.  Every  asso- 
ciation formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism,  or  the  benefit 
of  Christians,  is  rigidly  excluded.  The  material  collected  is  grouped 
according  to  nationality  and  denomination,  and  in  a  special  column 
the  character  of  the  enterprise  is  described,  according  as  it  is 
formed  for  evangelizing  or  for  medical,  woman's  work,  educational, 
publishing,  or  training,  or  whether  it  is  a  substantive  Society,  or 
an  auxiliary  Home  or  Foreign  Aid  Society.  An  attempt,  subject 
to  correction,  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  fields  occupied  by  each 
Society  ;  but  all  allusion  to  income,  number  of  agents,  converts,  or 
adherents,  is  omitted,  as  this  must  be  the  subject  of  a  careful 
separate  study  after  it  has  been  ascertained  whether  each  Society 
prepares  its  statistics  upon  the  same  principles.  Until  this  is 
known,  all  comparison  is  profitless. 
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Missionary  operations  are  conducted  either  by  "  lay  associationB,'' 
specially  formed  for  this  particular  purpose,  or  by  the  collective 
body  of  a  particular  denomination,  which  is  conventionally  styled 
a  **  Church."  A  good  many  fallacies  surround  this  distinction.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  denomination,  such  as  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  original  Secession  Presbyterians,  the 
Church  is  the  association,  and  the  association  is  the  Church.  In  the 
case  of  a  National  Church,  such  as  that  of  England,  with  some 
millions  of  members,  the  conduct  of  missionary  operations  by  the 
collective  Church  would  be  impossible,  and  the  dream  of  its  realiza- 
tion is  only  a  mischievous  delusion.  The  wily  Church  of  Borne 
has  avoided  falling  into  such  a  snare,  and  distributes  her  missionary 
operations  among  independent  congregations  with  their  assigned 
fields  of  labour.  Where  a  moderately-sized  denomination,  such  as 
the  Church  of  Sweden,  or  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  conduct 
missionary  operations,  it  is  a  matter  of  internal  convenience  only, 
whether  the  control  should  rest  with  an  independent  Lay  Board, 
or  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  shoe  pinches  when 
within  one  Church  there  are  two  shades  of  theological  thought,  in 
which  case  there  will  certainly  come  into  existence  an  association 
outside  the  Church  as  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Germany. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinct  danger  in  teo  much  subdivision. 
If  the  battle  of  the  Lord  is  te  be  won,  it  must  be  fought  in  bat- 
talions, not  in  corporals*  detachments.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  te  settle 
down  amidst  a  heathen  people,  open  schools,  make  converts,  and 
then,  owing  to  sickness  or  death,  to  abandon  the  poor  sheep  to  any 
chance  wolf,  possibly  to  the  mercies  of  a  Koman  Catholic  mission 
party.  Again,  it  is  sheer  folly  te  talk  of  ** self-supporting" 
Missions  in  a  non -Christian  country.  And  yet  the  work  ought  to 
be  conducted  with  much  greater  economy  than  is  practised  now. 
Men  and  women  with  private  means  should  be  invited  te  come 
forward  in  much  larger  numbers.  The  native  Church  from  the 
very  first  must  be  compelled  te  support  also  ite  own  pasters  and 
teachers,  but  not  the  alien  missionaries.  Home-contributions  must 
supply  their  needs.  To  ask  spiritually-minded  men  te  support 
themselves  by  agriculture,  keeping  mercantile  stores,  maintaining 
secular  schools,  or  any  trade,  is  to  degrade  the  missionary,  and  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  proper  duty.  Funds  must  be  supplied  by 
Christian  churches ;  men  and  women  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  starvation,  and  unsuiteble  accommodation,  which  will 
only  end  in  sickness,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  lives. 

Of  none  of  the  enterprises  now  reported  can  it  be  said,  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  Stete  for  political  purposes,  or  in  any  way 
privileged,  or  protected,  or  encouraged,  for  Stete-purposes.  In- 
dividual missionaries  may,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
bluster  about  their  rights,  as  subjects  of  some  or  other  great  Power, 
but  practically  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  avenging  the 
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death  of  a  missionary  would  be  entertidiied  neither  by  a  Society, 
nor  a  Government.  It  would  be  a  fatal  policy  for  Missions,  if  this 
were  not  the  case.  Their  independence  would  be  jeopardized,  and 
independence  of  the  State  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  missionary 
enterprise.  Nor  can  Missionary  Societies  be  mixed  up  in  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  agricultural  speculations  without  a  sure 
destruction  of  their  spiritual  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well- 
conducted  Mission  in  a  barbarous  country  is  the  certain  advance 
guard  of  a  prosperous  commerce  from  the  cessation  of  inter-tribal 
strife,  and  the  advance  of  the  populations  in  morals  and  civilization. 

The  Recordf  London^  June^  1888. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  SUMMED  UP. 

With  the  Valedictory  Meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  the  programme 
of  the  Congress  was  worked  out ;  all  subsequent  Meetings  were 
accretions  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  particular  persons.  On  the 
whole  it  was  a  great  success,  at  least  as  far  as  the  numbers  of 
persons  present,  and  of  Meetings,  indicate  success.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  new  suggestions,  methods,  or  ideas,  are  the  result,  at 
least  to  the  experienced  members.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of 
persons  have  received  their  first  ideas  of  a  missionary  gathering, 
and  we  must  trust  that  the  impressions  will  be  permanent.  We 
can  recollect  the  particular  period,  when  the  tongue  of  fire  sat 
upon  each  of  us,  and  our  hearts  spake  within  us,  marking  a  new 
departure. 

One  thing  has  been  made  evident  without  doubt,  the  solidarity 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches.  Between  us  and  our  Continental 
friends  the  barrier  of  language  is  no  longer  an  impediment;  be- 
tween us  and  our  friends  from  America  the  Atlantic  no  longer 
exists.  That  ocean  can  no  longer  appear  in  the  Missionary  Atlas. 
We  are  one  army  of  the  living  God,  differentiated  in  separate  regi- 
ments, but  under  the  same  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  the  same 
banner  of  the  Cross,  marching  on,  marching  on  to  the  conflict,  and 
to  victory.  This  is  no  mere  flight  of  rhetoric ;  it  is  the  deliberate 
outcome  of  our  judgment.  Talk  no  longer  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  under  one  Pope.  The  Protestant  Churches  have 
a  more  enduring  unity,  though  not  uniformity^  under  the  Headship 
of  Christ.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  different  Meetings  this  great 
fact  was  proved  by  the  incidental  remarks,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
speakers. 

A  second  feature  was  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  offensive 
manifestation  of  denominational  differences.  It,  indeed,  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  whether  the  sweet  and  intelligent  Christian  in  our 
company  was  a  Congregationalist,  or  a  Baptist,  or  a  Methodist,  or 
an  Episcopalian,  or  a  good  Plymouth-Brother;  not  that  any  one 
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was  lax  in  his  convictions,  or  unsettled  in  his  church-views ;  hnt 
that  each  and  all  looked  over  the  harriers  of  human  and  historical 
dilFerence,  and  •  saw  nothing  but  the  face  of  Christ,  and  heard 
nothing  but  His  parting  words  on  Mount  Olivet.  And  surely  there 
is  more  real  Christianity  in  this  than  in  the  Papal  or  MedisDval 
High  Church,  arrogance  of  a  monopoly  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation  based  on  a  doubtful  Apostolical  succession. 

A  third  feature,  and  a  remarkable  one,  though  confessedly  on  a 
lower  platform  than  the  preceding,  was  the  wondrous  fact,  that 
within  the  walls  of  Exeter  Hall  were  collected  men  and  women, 
who  spoke  a  greater  variety  of  languages  than  had  ever  been 
collected  under  one  roof  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  And  the 
object  of  acquiring  those  forms  of  speech,  and  the  use  of  those 
forms  of  speech,  was  solely  and  entirely  to  spread  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation.  The  philologist  might  well  bow  his  head  in  reverence ; 
the  ethnologist  might  well  reflect  on  the  passage  in  Holy  Writ, 
'*  Seek  ye  fli-st  His  kingdom  and  His  lighteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you ;  "  the  statesman  may  well  ponder 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  factor  in  politics,  a  Republic  of 
enthusiasts,  who  will  not  be  diverted  from  their  object;  a  Farlia- 
ment  of  men  of  diverse  nationalities,  but  recognizing  one  Law,  one 
King,  and  one  hope  of  everlasting  life  ;  a  federation  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

A  fourth  feature  was  the  sweet  forming,  and  the  still  sweeter 
renewal,  of  friendships.  There  is  something  in  the  personality,  the 
expression  of  countenance,  the  utterance  of  words  of  an  American, 
that  attracts  and  conciliates  friendships.  They  are  not  as  we  are 
in  Great  Britain,  but  there  rests  in  their  choice  of  words,  and 
formation  of  sentences,  something  of  the  archaic  peculiarities  of  our 
common  ancestors,  and  a  nobility  of  presence,  and  an  independence 
of  bearing,  which  in  good,  holy  men  (and  we  had  in  this  Congress 
no  others)  is  peculiarly  fascinating;  their  eloquence  is  all  their 
own,  and,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  expressions  and 
tones,  goes  to  the  heart.  Some  of  their  speeches,  such  as  those  of 
Dr.  Pierson  of  New  York,  Dr.  F.  W.  Taylor  of  the  same  city, 
and  Dr.  Ellinwood,  were  simply  magnificent,  and  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  those,  who  took 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Congress  of  1878  at  Mildmay,  and 
in  Exeter  Hall  in  1888,  that  there  has  been  an  advance  along  the 
line ;  indeed,  the  Conspectus  of  existing  missionary  enterprises, 
which  the  Record  most  opportunely  published  on  June  8,  and  which 
was  much  appreciated,  marks  the  advance  and  the  high-water 
line  of  1888.  On  the  whole,  great  praise  is  due  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  the  Rev.  James 
Johnston,  for  the  conception  and  the  arrangements.  Many  men, 
who  were  mere  dummies,  were  put  forward  to  make  speeches  and 
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held  a  prominent  position,  who  had  really  done  nothing ;  hut  it  is 
well  known,  that  to  a  small  body  of  determined  men  who  worked 
well  and  continuously  for  more  than  a  year,  the  success  must  he 
attributed,  and  they  have  in  that  success  their  full  reward. 

In  all  human  affairs  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  failnre,  and 
this  Congress  was  essentially  human ;  there  were  many  weary,  ill- 
chosen,  ill-conceived,  papers  read,  and  good  men  were  totally  for- 
gotten; that  miserable  period  of  five  minutes,  which  Egotism 
desires,  but  which  Common  Sense  rejects,  wasted  half  the  time  of 
each  of  the  Meetings  in  the  Lower  Hall  and  Annexe.  Men,  who 
came  long  distances,  desired  to  have  their  voices  heard  in  the 
assembly ;  any  one  can  speak  for  twenty  minutes ;  it  requires  a  wise 
and  collected  man  to  utter  anything  worth  hearing  in  five  minutes. 
The  inexorable  bell  paralyzed  the  intellect.  A  great  deal  of  inept 
nonsense  was  spoken  in  those  miserable  periods,  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  discussion,  garnished  with  Scripture-quotations,  as 
vague  and  unprofitable  as  a  summer  shower  of  rain-drops.  What 
was  desired  was  totally  absent :  when  a  serious  question  was  dis- 
cussed, such  as  the  baptism  of  polygamists,  we  desire  to  hear  sound 
and  solid  reasons  for  or  against  by  selected  speakers,  who  had  ex- 
perience ;  as  it  was,  no  one  single  subject  was  thrashed  out.  As  a 
Congress  of  Experts,  collected  to  arrive  at  approximate  agreement 
on  certain  moot  subjects,  this  Congress  was  an  entire  failure. 

Missionary  Societies  have  entirely  failed  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence, or  even  the  toleration,  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  nobles,  the 
scientists,  the  aristocrats,  the  demagogues,  the  men  of  undemon- 
strative piety,  the  ordinary  good  citizens,  and  the  general  public. 
Whole  families,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  a  member,  both 
wealthy  and  powerful,  give  not  one  shilling.  Those,  who  heart  and 
soul  huve  given  themselves  up  to  this  service,  this  best  of  services 
for  more  than  forty  years,  feel  this  neglect  keenly,  but  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  For  why  is  it  so  ?  The  foolishness  of  a  section,  only 
of  a  section,  of  the  missionary  party  causes  this  disfavour.  In  the 
great  gatherings,  with  the  exception  of  those  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  who  have  avowedly  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  us,  all  were  absent.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret, 
and  is  caused  by  the  folly  of  a  minority,  who  neglect  the  noble 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  alleviating  the 
burden  of  the  suffering,  to  take  up  fads,  miserable  crazes,  about 
subjects  totally  out  of  the  orbit  of  pure  missionary  work.  They 
might  as  well  call  for  a  blue  moon  as  suppose  that  their  miserable 
penny  trumpets  will  influence  the  counsels  of  the  Parliament  of 
Groat  Britain,  or  the  Government  of  British  India. 

It  was  distressing  to  hear  the  crudity  of  some  remarks,  yet  all 
spake  with  the  air  of  Prophets  just  descended  from  the  mountain 
Avitli  a  new  revelation.  It  seemed  as  if  each  man  had  a  peculiar 
subject  on  his  brain,  and  the  whole  world  was  to  be  altered  to  meet 
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his  wishes.  There  was  often  a  want  of  sohriety,  a  want  of  hnmility, 
a  want  of  self-distrust  and  self-abnegation.  What  can  a  man, 
who  has  been  for  years  in  Japan  and  China,  understand  of  the 
wonderful  mcchaDism,  which  controls  the  revolution  of  European 
feelings,  and  the  policy  of  European  OoTernmenta  ?  And  yet  an 
American  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  a  German  from  Weetphatia, 
and  twelve  years  residing  in  China,  undertook  to  tell  an  assembly 
of  miscellaneous  men  and  women  what  the  British  Parliament 
ought  to  do,  and  the  foolish  assembly  clapped  and  stamped  in  token 
of  approbation  of  what  it  is  obvious  they  could  not  understand. 

As  rcgarils  the  missionary,  many  things  came  out  which  sad- 
dened the  heart ;  the  want  of  entire  consecration  to  the  cause  of 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  forgetting  of  their  first  love ;  the 
early  marriages,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  twenty -three  (when  no  young 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  professional  man,  would  think  of  such  things),  the 
heavy  charges  to  the  Society  for  passage-money  and  maintenance, 
the  croivdiDg  of  the  Home  for  Missionary  Children,  the  diverting  of 
the  sacred  funds  contributed  to  evangelize  the  heathen  to  the  lower 
objects  of  maintaining  schools  for  missionary  children  and  penstona 
for  widows,  when  neither  widow  nor  cliild  ought  to  have  come 
into  existence,  as  the  missionary  ought  in  his  youth,  in  his 
strength,  to  have  had  no  thought  but  the  necessity  laid  upon 
liini  to  convert  the  heathen.  He  cannot  have  read  the  Epistle  of 
St,  Paul  rightly,  if  he  could  think  of  earthly  love  with  the  cry 
of  the  heathen  ringing  in  his  ears.  As  a  reaction  against  such 
things  come  the  Brotherhood  and  Sisterhood  of  the  High  Church 
party,  the  hap-hazard  system  of  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  sending  out 
men  to  take  their  chance  of  a  sufficiency,  and  the  extraordinary 
system  of  liishop  William  Taylor  sending  out  men,  women  and 
children  to  live  on  nothing.  All  these  things  make  a  thoughtful 
student  of  the  missionary  problem  very  very  anxious  for  the  future. 
The  only  course  is  to  bring  it  to  the  Lord.  Lord  Radstock  rightly 
remarked,  that  in  these  matters  we  too  oft«n  forget  the  Lord. 

The  Report  of  the  great  Congress  will  be  published,  and  mark 
an  epoch  in  our  missionary  annals.  Some  may  live  to  be  present 
at  the  next  great  gathering  et  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  words  of  this  Congress  are  not  to  be  foi^otten.  Dr. 
Ellinwood,  of  the  United  States,  in  his  great  valedictory  address 
spoke  of  gratitude,  fellowship,  kinship,  and  love  to  the  British 
people ;  he  said  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  country,  and  that 
to-night  we  were  all  Englishmen,  beeaute  wt  teere  all  Chrutiatu. 
Those  precious  words  should  live  in  our  memory.  Dr.  Sutherland, 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  spoke  of  the  essential  oneness  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  Oh,  let  us  cherish  this !  all  the  world  over 
Christ  is  all !  The  Church  is  prepared  to  enter  on  a  new  work 
with  new  enthusiasm,  for  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us. 
U.  Rappart,  of  St.  Chrischono,  remarked,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  still 
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clioga  to  ita  work.  Cunon  Fleming  remarked  that  aU  the  memhera 
of  the  Congress  wonlj  go  b.ick  to  their  home,  distinct  indeud  as  the 
billows,  but  one  as  the  sea.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  noble 
expressions  uttered  by  noble  men,  in  the  presence  of  vast  assemblica 
of  men  and  women,  who  desired  holiness,  tiven  if  they  did  not 
attain  to  it.  It  waa  well  for  each  one  of  ua  to  hear  such  senti- 
ments, and  better  still  to  feel  the  heart  beat  high,  and  to  appro- 
priate such  sentiments  as  our  own.  Many  of  those  present  will 
never  meet  again,  but  thiy  have  looked  into  each  other's  faces, 
they  have  heard  each  other'a  words,  they  have  recognized  each 
other's  graces,  and  the  contact  has  not  been  in  vain,  8nch  Con- 
gresees  are  the  direct  replies  to  the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  Kome. 
The  Protestant  ChurchuB  are  in  cTidence,  one  in  Christ,  differing  in 
Church -government ;  one  in  essentials,  divided  in  matters  of  less 
moment.  If  the  increase  of  volume,  and  weight,  and  influence  is 
aa  great  in  the  nest  decade  as  it  has  been  in  the  lost,  the  ill-j  udging 
High  Church  section  i.f  the  English  Church  will  feel,  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake  in  abstaining  from  taking  a  part  in  a  great 
movement,  which  hss  united  the  holiest  aspirations  of  the  British, 
American,  and  Continental  nations  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  If  they  have  stood  aside,  they  will  not  share  the  blessings. 
The  Eeeord,  Jum  10,  18SS. 
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CIVILIZATION    "WITHOUT    THE    GOSPEL    IS 

PROFITLESS. 

A  DiSTtNOUiSHEi"  African  traveller,  now  a  British  Consul,  has  lately 
written  a  jaunty,  patronizing  essay  of  nine  pages  in  the  Fartnightlij 
Rttieie  (April,  [  8S9),  in  which  he  says  a  good  word  for  missionaries 
in  Africa,  of  whom  he  may  know  something,  and  of  missionaries  in 
JS^orth  America,  Oceania,  and  Asiu,  of  whom  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing.  He  clearly  knows  little  of  saving  Christian  Truth  himself, 
and  thinks  that  the  non-Christian  races  can  do  very  woU  without 
it.  He  hazards  the  idea,  that,  had  Charles  Martel  not  conquered 
at  Tours,  and  had  Oreat  Britain  accepted  the  Mahometan  religion, 
the  result  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  the  social  condition  and 
development  of  society  amidst  the  British  people  would  have  been 
very  much  the  same.  It  is  sad  to  read  such  opinions  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  and  accomplished  servant  of  the  State,  for  the  privilege 
of  having  been  horn  a  Christian  is  generally  considered  the  very 
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greatest  blessing  of  the  British  people.  He  would  allow  the 
missionaries  to  continue  their  work  of  instruction  of  the  Natives 
in  ''  their  duty  towards  man":  he  would  let  them  dogmatize  about 
the  things  of  God  in  return  for  the  education  and  civilization  which 
they  introduce.  If  the  great  missionary-propaganda  of  Great 
Britain  would  confine  itself  to  being  a  kind  of  school-board  to  the 
Heathen  and  Mahometan,  it  would  save  time  and  money  in  un- 
profitable preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  woi-thy  of  an  answer,  because  the  ring  of  the  argument 
indicates  either  a  mind  hostile  to  divine  truth,  or  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  man,  as  evidenced  by  History  in  the  past,  and 
by  what  we  see  around  us  at  present.  I  believe,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  and  I  hope,  that  the  latter  is  the  cause.  I  am 
not  thin-skinned  or  straight-laced  in  my  religious  views,  but  I 
freely  admit,  that  I  prefer  the  open  and  avowed  enemy  of  Missions 
to  this  insidious  friend. 

St.  Clement,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  wrote  as  follows  : 

''  *H  d(Tvy€7o^f  Kal  iaKOTJifiivrj  Siavoia  ytiwp  avaOdWei  €(9  to  Oavfunrrov 

Avrov  0u>9."  Our  understanding  is  indeed  like  a  flower  in  a  sun- 
less cavern,  till  the  Light  of  God  falls  on  it.  It  is  almost  as  vain 
to  seek  for  the  divine  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  as  it  would  be  for  the  chemist  to  try  by  analysis  to  find  the 
sunbeams,  that  are  locked  up  in  the  tissue  of  the  gourd.  We  know 
that  it  is  there :  the  understanding  must  be  very  darkened,  or  the 
survey  of  mankind  must  have  been  very  superficial,  if  signs  of  the 
excellency  of  even  the  unregenerate  human  race  had  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  it  requires  the  Grace  of  God,  acting  by  his  own  multi- 
form methods  on  the  hearts  of  the  most  careless,  the  most  wicked, 
the  most  savage,  the  most  insensate,  the  most  supercilious,  the 
most  alienated  from  the  divine  light,  to  give  it  a  chance  to  develope. 

There  is  a  seed  of  good  in  all  men,  a  divine  Word  and  Spirit, 
striving  with  the  hearts  of  all  men,  a  Christ  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  all  men,  and  ready  to  enter,  if  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  would 
but  preach  a  true  Gospel,  a  full  Gospel,  a  Gospel  unstained  by  poor 
human  stupid  misconceptions,  and  not  dried  up  by  symbolical 
mediaeval  Eitual. 

A  powerful  writer  has  thus  expressed  himself : 

*'  When  we  limit  our  view  to  the  field  of  nature,  and  see  how  many  of  us  are 
**  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  and  are  called  to  hear  in  their  vitiated 
"  organizations  the  sins  of  long  lines  of  evil  ancestors,  we  must  not  forget  the 
"  inner  compensations  that  come  down  to  them  from  the  imported  grace  of  Jesus 
**  Christ :  the  sin  of  Adam  is  more  than  outweighed  in  its  influence  over  us  hy  the 
**  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  new  pulse  of  life  from  the  Cross  is  mightier 
**  than  the  tainted  life,  that  comes  to  us  from  the  fruit  of  the  forhidden  tree." 

If  it  be  objected,  and  with  much  force,  that  the  white,  red,  black 
and  yellow  man  with  different  skulls,  and  physical  features,  could 
not  have  descended  from  the  primeval  pair,  we  need  not  stop  to 
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argue  this  out,  but  reply  that  just  na  Christ  is  bi: 
symbolical  bleaaing  to  iih,  so  wu  may  humbly  conceive,  that  Adam 
or  "  Red  Eftrth  "  is  but  the  vicarious  and  symbolical  representatiou 
of  the  hypothetical  commou  anceatore  of  the  four  races. 

"L«t  it  nBvet  be  forentu-n,"  tho  same  writer  rBtnnrka,  "that  wa  inherii  a 
'•  great  deal  more  ™d  tliim  evil,  thot  all  thiDB'  "re  created  in  Cbriit,  tbat  the 
"  oa|iarity  of  Maa  lor  rigblcijujne!!  trnnaceoda  ttie  innato  temptation  to  falsehood 
"  and  guile,  and  that  U>  the  uuholy  biu  in  eiery  life  there  is  an  offset  of  laUint 
"  Grace  and  benedictioa." 

I  lay  streas  on  this,  as  it  accounts  for  the  latent  and  easily 
developed  goodness  of  so  many  savage  heathen  men  and  women,  as 
soon  as  the  Ithuriel-spoar  of  the  Gospel  toiiohea  their  iulellects, 
consciences  and  hearts.  Tho  word  avff/iu'iro!  ia  rightly  derived 
from  "  aytoOer  iu^',"   *■'  Eye  turned  upwards," 

I  read  a  great  many  missionary  reports,  and  many  statemeots 
depreciating  the  Nativi;  races  greatly  offend  my  sense  of  natural 
equity.  I  hear  from  some  pulpita  whut,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  preacher,  seems  to  me  mere  nonsense,  and  which  must  con- 
siderably tend  to  the  hanieoing  of  hearts  of  thoae.  who  are  hostile 
to  evangelization,  but  ceitain  facts  are  brought  home  with  irre- 
sistible conviction  to  the  careful  observer  and  reader,  that  in  these 
last  days  the  Gospel  ia  the  best,  and  indted  the  onlif,  instrument  of 
civilization.  I  quite  admit,  that  in  the  long  centuries  preceding 
the  Chriatiaa  era  many  nations  attained  to  a  great  external  civili- 
zation as  regards  Arts  and  Science,  and  Commerce  and  Uanufacture, 
but  enough  is  known  of  the  interior  life  of  those  nations  to  prove, 
that  there  was  a  contempt  of  human  life,  a  contempt  of  the  liberty 
of  both  sexes,  a  disrespect  for  tlie  chastity  of  the  female  sex,  a 
degree  of  ferocity,  and  unscrupulons  cruelty,  to  which  even  savage 
races  never  attained.  Take  for  instance  the  civilization  of  the 
Koman  Empire  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
period  of  the  martyrlora  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
culmination  of  pre-Christian  civilization  amtdit  u  population  speaking 
Arian  languages.  Could  the  annals  of  any  savage  mce  produce 
such  characters  as  MeHKalina  and  Faustina  f 

I  quite  admit  the  moral  excellence  of  tlie  precepts  of  the  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  sacred  books.  I  have  been  familiar  with  them  i'rora. 
my  youth  ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  practical  purpose,  nor  have 
they  ever  exercised  a  motive  power  on  their  readers,  or  rather 
hearers.  In  fact,  neither  the  Hindu  nor  Buddhist  religions  are 
elements  of  civilization  in  modom  times.  Of  Mahometanism  I  wish 
to  speak  with  fairness.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  in  its  written 
tenets  and  its  daily  practice.  In  past  centuries  it  has  effi-cted 
marvels  in  the  advance  of  civilization  of  Asiatic  and  Afiican  races. 
Under  a  compact,  central,  powerful  Mahometan  organization  it 
mijjlit  do  so  still ;  but  the  religion  itself  is  in  its  decadence,  and 
no  Mahometan  State  exists,  which  is  independent  of  its  powerful 
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of  their  education  was  not  rapid,  but  it  still  existed,  for  they  were 
so  far  above  the  beasts  and  birds,  that  they  could  improve  upon  the 
habits  and  ways  of  their  ancestors ;  they  could  manufacture  and 
barter ;  they  had  leamt  to  forbid  some  things  as  sins,  and  to  praise 
some  things  as  excellences.  Hume,  who  was  a  very  free  writer, 
remarks  :  *'  Look  out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  Religion  :  if 
**  you  find  such  a  one,  be  assured,  that  it  is  but  a  few  degrees 
**  removed  from  brutes."  Essay  II.  425.  They  had  been  used  to 
little  contact  with  their  neighbours  which  was  not  hostile.  When 
the  European  came  among  them,  and  did  not  seek  their  destruction, 
they  were  surprised.  The  touch  of  the  unscrupulous  trader  was 
ruinous  to  them.  They  had  not  had  the  discipline  of  a  gradually 
increasing  civilization ;  they  had  formed  no  idea  of  malum  per  se, 
of  what  was  wrong  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances ;  their 
unbridled  appetites  led  them  on  to  their  ruin.  Of  all  human  curses, 
conveyed  by  one  race  to  another,  of  all  sins  which  the  history  of 
the  human  race  has  recorded,  perhaps  the  importation  of  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  intoxicating  liquors  by  so-called  Christian  men  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  is  the  greatest.  Future  generations,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  the  last  half-century,  will  shudder,  when 
they  find,  that  the  destroyers  and  debasers  of  these  simple,  un- 
sophisticated races  were  men,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and 
who  came  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Attila  and  his  Huns,  Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  Gengis 
Khan  and  his  Mongols,  could  not  have  done  worse.  They  at  least 
did  not  put  forth  the  pretence  of  civilization,  for  they  had  it  not. 
They  burnt  cities  and  destroyed  the  bodies  of  the  citizens.  To  the 
European  and  American  export- dealers  of  arms,  gunpowder,  and 
liquors  was  reserved  the  more  shameful  superiority  of  destroying 
both  body  and  soul  of  races,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  rail 
savages,  and  yet  who  never  had  done  injury  to  their  ruthless 
invaders.  The  last  state  of  the  savage  man  became  worse  than 
the  first. 

Nor  have  Christian  Governments  behaved  better  than  Christian 
traders.  American  writers  describe  the  hundred  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Republic  as  a  **  century  of  dishonour,"  on  account 
of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  their  territory.  Their  lands  have  been  seized,  and  they  have 
been  pushed  back  to  restricted  reservations,  and  many  tribes  have 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  British  Government  has  done  the 
same  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Kew  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  indigenous  races  have 
been  improved  off  the  soil ;  they  have  been  cut  down,  exterminated, 
and  their  lands  occupied  by  immigrants.  This  also  is  a  form  of 
civilization  in  the  mouth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  of  which  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  the  only  surviving  member,  were 
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thus   summed   up   in   the  lengthy   report  which,   supported  by 
voluminous  evidence,  it  issued  in  June,  1837: 

*'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intercoime  of  Europeans  in  general, 
"  without  any  exemption  in  favour  of  the  suhjects  of  Great  jBritain.  has  been, 
*'  unless  when  attended  by  miBsionary  exertiouA,  a  source  of  many  calamities  to 
*'  uncivilized  nations. 

'*  Too  often  their  territory  has  been  usurped,  their  property  seized,  their 
<*  numbers  diminished,  their  cnaracter  debased,  me  spread  of  ciTilization  imped«^ 
*'  European  vices  and  diseases  have  been  introduced  amongst  them,  and  they  ha?e 
'*  been  familiarized  with  the  use  of  our  most  potent  instruments  for  the  suotle  or 
*'  the  violent  destruction  of  human  life,  viz.  brandy  and  gunpowder.  .  .  . 

"  It  might  be  presumed,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  any  land  ha?e  an  inoon- 
'*  trovertible  right  to  their  own  soil ;  a  plain  and  sacred  right,  howe?er,  which 
*'  seems  not  to  have  been  understood.  Europeans  ha?e  entered  their  borders 
**  uninvited,  and,  when  there,  have  not  only  acted  as  if  they  were  undoubted 
**  lords  of  the  soil,  but  have  punished  the  natives  as  affsressors,  if  they  have 
'*  evinced  a  disposition  to  live  in  their  own  country.  .  .  .  Inrom  Tery  large  tracts 
'*  we  have,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  eradicating  them;  and,  through  from  some 
'*  parts  their  ejection  has  not  been  so  apparently  violent  as  from  others,  it  has 
**  oeen  equally  complete,  through  our  taking  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds, 
*•''  whereby  we  have  despoiled  them  of  the  means  of  existence.  •  .  • 

'*  The  result  to  ourselves  has  been  as  contrary  to  our  interests  as  to  our  duty  ; 
*'  our  system  has  not  only  incurred  a  vast  load  of  crime,  but.  a  vast  expenditure 
*'  of  money  and  amount  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  it  wul  not  be 
*'  difficult  to  show  that,  setting  aside  all  considerations  of  duty,  a  line  of  policy 
'*  more  friendly  and  just  towards  the  natives  would  materially  contribute  to  pro- 
*'  mote  the  civil  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain." 

Would  it  then  be  bettor,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  to  leave  the 
savage  races  in  their  savagery  ?  It  would  be  neither  possible  nor 
better.  It  is  not  possible  to  control  or  restrict  the  movement, 
which  impels  the  white  man  to  spread  himself,  any  more  than  it 
was  possible  in  past  a^es  to  stop  the  advance  of  Alaric,  Attila,  and 
the  swarms  of  Central  Asia.  Whether  it  is  better  depends  upon 
the  opinion  formed  upon  a  faithful  picture  of  savage  life.  The 
Kev.  James  Chalmers,  in  Life  in  New  Guinea,  writes  : 

*'  A  savage  seldom  sleeps  well  at  night :  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  attacks  from 
**  neighbouring  tribes,  hs  well  as  the  more  insidious  foes  created  by  his  soper- 
*'  stitious  mind.  If  midnight  is  the  favourite  time  for  spirits,  there  is  another 
'*  hour,  when  he  has  good  cause  to  fear  the  attacking  enemy.  Men,  women,  and 
"  cliildren  are  killed  in  such  attacks,  which  are  produced  by  the  most  trivial 
'*  oifenee." 

However  wild  and  barbarous  the  tribes  may  be,  they  are  capable 
of  committing  acts  of  hideous  cruelty,  tortures,  human  sacrifices, 
burning  alive,  cannibalism,  taking  away  human  life  without  respect 
of  person,  or  any  compunction,  poisoning  or  drowning  on  the  im- 
puted charge  of  witchcraft,  infanticide,  and  parricide.  All  the 
accounts  that  come,  whether  from  the  East,  or  West,  or  North,  or 
South,  in  whatever  language  they  are  reported,  tell  the  same  sad 
tale  of  unregenerate  man,  fallen  in  some  respects  to  a  state  lower 
than  that  of  the  wild  beast,  which  does  not  prey  upon  its  own 
species,  and  is  so  far  nobler  than  man. 
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of  their  education  was  not  rapid,  but  it  at  ill  existed,  for  they  were 
80  far  above  the  beasts  and  bii-ds,  that  they  could  improve  upon  the 
habits  and  ways  of  their  ancestors;  they  could  manufacture  and 
barter ;  they  had  leamt  to  forbid  some  things  as  sins,  and  to  praise 
some  things  as  excellences.  Hume,  who  was  a  very  free  writer, 
remarks  :  **  Look  out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  Keligion  :  if 
**  you  find  such  a  one,  be  assured,  that  it  is  but  a  few  degrees 
**  removed  from  brutes."  Essay  II.  425.  They  had  been  used  to 
little  contact  with  their  neighbours  which  was  not  hostile.  When 
the  European  came  among  them,  and  did  not  seek  their  destruction, 
they  were  surprised.  The  touch  of  the  unscrupulous  trader  was 
ruinous  to  them.  They  had  not  had  the  discipline  of  a  gradually 
increasing  civilization ;  they  had  formed  no  idea  of  malum  per  w, 
of  what  was  wrong  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances ;  their 
unbridled  appetites  led  them  on  to  their  ruin.  Of  all  human  curses, 
conveyed  by  one  race  to  another,  of  all  sins  which  the  history  of 
the  human  race  has  recorded,  perhaps  the  importation  of  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  intoxicating  liquors  by  so-called  Christian  men  for 
the  purpose  of  gain  is  the  greatest.  Future  generations,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  the  last  half-century,  will  shudder,  when 
they  find,  that  the  destroyers  and  debasers  of  these  simple,  un- 
sophisticated races  were  men,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and 
who  came  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Attila  and  his  Huns,  Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  Gengis 
Khan  and  his  Mongols,  could  not  have  done  worse.  They  at  least 
did  not  put  forth  the  pretence  of  civilization,  for  they  had  it  not. 
They  burnt  cities  and  destroyed  the  bodies  of  the  citizens.  To  the 
European  and  American  export- dealers  of  arms,  gunpowder,  and 
liquors  was  reserved  the  more  shameful  superiority  of  destroying 
both  body  and  soul  of  races,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  rail 
savages,  and  yet  who  never  had  done  injury  to  their  rutliless 
invaders.  The  last  state  of  the  savage  man  became  worse  than 
the  first. 

Nor  have  Christian  Governments  behaved  better  than  Christian 
traders.  American  writers  describe  the  hundred  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Republic  as  a  **  century  of  dishonour,"  on  account 
of  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  their  territory.  Their  lands  have  been  seized,  and  they  have 
been  pushed  back  to  restricted  reservations,  and  many  tribes  have 
been  totally  extinguished.  The  British  Government  has  done  the 
same  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  indigenous  races  have 
been  improved  off  the  soil ;  they  have  been  cut  down,  exterminated, 
and  their  lands  occupied  by  immigrants.  This  also  is  a  form  of 
civilization  in  the  mouth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  of  which  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  is  the  only  surviving  member,  were 
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thus   summed   Tip   in   the  lengthy   report  which,   supported  by 
voluminous  evidence,  it  issued  in  June,  1837: 

'^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  interconne  of  Europeaiu  in  general, 
**  without  any  exemption  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  has  been, 
*'  unless  when  attenaed  by  missionary  exertions,  a  source  of  many  calamities  to 
'*  uncivilized  nations. 

*'  Too  often  their  territory  has  been  usurped,  their  property  seized,  their 
*'  numbers  diminished,  their  enaracter  debased,  ue  spread  of  dvilization  impeded. 
**  £uropean  vices  and  diseases  have  heen  introduced  amongst  them,  and  they  ha?e 
<<  been  iamiliarized  with  the  use  of  our  most  potent  instruments  for  the  suotle  or 
"  the  violent  destruction  of  human  life,  viz.  brandy  and  gunpowder.  .  .  . 

'*  It  might  be  presumed,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  any  land  have  an  inoon- 
*'  trovertible  right  to  their  own  soil ;  a  plain  and  sacred  right,  however,  which 
*'  seems  not  to  have  been  understood  Europeans  have  entered  their  borders 
*•*■  uninvited,  and,  when  there,  have  not  only  acted  as  if  they  were  undoubted 
**  lords  of  the  soil,  but  have  punished  the  natives  as  aeeiessors,  if  they  have 
**  evinced  a  disposition  to  live  in  their  own  country.  .  .  .  rirom  very  large  tracta 
'*  we  have,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  eradicating  them;  and,  through  from  some 
**■  parts  their  ejection  has  not  been  so  apparently  violent  as  from  others,  it  has 
**  oeen  equally  complete,  through  our  taking  possession  of  their  hontiog  grounds, 
<*  whereby  we  have  despoiled  them  of  the  means  of  existence.  .  •  . 

*'  The  result  to  ourselves  has  been  as  contrary  to  our  interests  as  to  our  dnty  ; 
<*  our  system  has  not  only  incurred  a  vast  load  of  crime,  but.  a  vast  expenditure 
**■  of  money  and  amount  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  it  wul  not  be 
**  difficult  to  show  that,  setting  aside  all  considerations  of  duty,  a  line  of  policy 
**  more  friendly  and  just  towards  the  natives  would  materially  contribute  to  pro- 
*'  mote  the  civil  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain." 

Would  it  then  be  bettor,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  to  leave  the 
savage  races  in  their  savagery  ?  It  would  be  neither  possible  nor 
better.  It  is  not  possible  to  control  or  restrict  the  movement, 
which  impels  the  white  man  to  spread  himself,  any  more  than  it 
was  possible  in  past  ages  to  stop  the  advance  of  Alaric,  Attila,  and 
the  swarms  of  Central  Asia.  Whether  it  is  better  depends  upon 
the  opiuion  formed  upon  a  faithful  picture  of  savage  life.  The 
Kev.  James  Chalmers,  in  Life  in  New  Guinea,  writes : 

*'  A  savage  seldom  sleeps  well  at  night :  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  attacks  from 
**  neighbounng  tribes,  as  well  as  the  more  insidious  foes  created  by  his  super- 
*'  stiiious  mind.  If  midnight  is  the  favourite  time  for  spirits,  there  is  another 
"  hour,  when  he  has  good  cause  to  fear  the  attacking  enemy.  Men,  women,  and 
"  children  are  killed  in  such  attacks,  which  are  produced  by  the  most  trivial 
**  offence." 

However  wild  and  barbarous  the  tribes  may  be,  they  are  capable 
of  committing  acts  of  hideous  cruelty,  tortures,  human  sacrifices, 
burning  alive,  cannibalism,  taking  away  human  life  without  respect 
of  person,  or  any  compunction,  poisoning  or  drowning  on  the  im- 
puted charge  of  witchcraft,  infanticide,  and  parricide.  All  the 
accounts  that  come,  whether  from  the  East,  or  West,  or  North,  or 
South,  in  whatever  language  they  are  reported,  tell  the  same  sad 
tale  of  unregenerate  man,  fallen  in  some  respects  to  a  state  lower 
thtin  that  of  the  wild  beast,  which  does  not  prey  upon  its  own 
species,  and  is  so  far  nobler  than  man. 
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I  have  thus  presented  to  view  the  three  altematiTes : 

( 1 )  Extermination  by  the  white  immigrant. 

(2)  Extinction  by  the  trade-goods  brought  to  them  by  the 
white  trader. 

(3)  Permanence  of  the  savage  state  in  all  its  cruelty. 

If  I  have  not  stated  the  problem  correctly,  let  any  omission  or 
inexactness  be  pointed  out.  Are  there  any  other  alternatives 
possible  to  the  unassisted  wisdom  of  man  ?  Can  History  point  out 
any  single  instance,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Asia 
and  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  empire  of  Greek  wisdom  or  Eoman 
strength,  at  any  subsequent  time  through  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  in  the  new  birth  of  modem  civilization,  of  a  man, 
or  company  of  men,  going  forth  with  the  sole  object  of  civilizing 
uncivilized  races  from  honourable  and  benevolent,  though  entirely 
secular,  motives  ?  Worldly  men  have  been  found  at  all  times  ready 
to  die  for  the  liberty  of  their  own  country,  or  to  maintain,  or  to 
enlarge,  its  imaginary  greatness.  Men  have  been  found,  from 
motives  of  pure  benevolence,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  visit  the  sick 
of  their  own  or  kindred  people,  and  in  many  other  ways  to  shed 
lustre  upon  the  human  race ;  but  has  there  ever  been  found  the 
will,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  to  control  uncivilized 
races  without  destroying  them,  and  introduce  among  them  a  civiliza- 
tion, which  shall  not  prove  in  the  long  run  a  more  formidable  devil 
than  the  devils,  which  it  is  proposed  to  drive  out  ? 

In  my  systematic  survey  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  I  have 
read  books  relating  to  the  less  well-known  races  of  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania.  I  have  seen  much  to  love,  much  to  honour, 
much  to  marvel  at.  I  have  everywhere  recognized  the  excellences 
even  of  the  natural  man,  if  they  had  a  chance  of  development,  and 
the  longing  of  the  human  race  to  worship,  if  it  can  find  an  object 
for  its  worship ;  but  I  have  failed  to  trace  any  attempt  of  a 
superior  race  to  benefit  an  inferior  one,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
wealth,  a  career,  and  of  life,  and  to  do  so  on  the  human  ground 
of  benevolence.  The  motive,  the  power,  the  command,  the  high 
ideal  of  self-sacrifice  and  self -consecration,  the  unworldliness,  the 
sublime  folly,  as  the  worldling  may  call  it,  that  looks  over  the  near 
horizon  of  earthly  advantages,  and  fixes  its  vision  on  the  further 
horizon,  on  power  given  by  One  that  is  powerful,  on  rewards  that 
follow  obedience,  on  fulfilment  that  follows  precious  promises,  on 
life  following  death,  have  been  wanting. 

Man's  weakness  is  God's  opportunity.  In  these  last  days,  when 
all  things  are  weighed  and  tested,  some  additional,  and  unexpected, 
and  palpable,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Idea  was 
required,  and  it  has  been  found.  This  brings  me  to  close  quarters 
with  the  author  of  the  Essay,  with  which  I  commenced.  He  tells 
us  what  the  missionaries  have  done,  but  he  has  either  not  inquired, 
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or  not  understood,  what  sent  them  there ;  who  supplied  the  heavy 
expenditure;  why  they  left  their  quiet  homes  to  run  the  risk 
of  disease  and  death,  with  the  certainty  of  exile,  narrow  means, 
uncongenial  society,  a  noxious  climate ;  why  in  their  old  age  many 
clung  to  the  land  of  their  adoption ;  why  men  and  women  were 
always  found  ready  to  go  out  and  fill  vacant  places ;  what  it  was, 
that  supplied  the  incentives  which  other  men  found  in  honour, 
rank,  wealth,  and  distinction.  Paul  teUs  us  one  motive : 
*'  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

John  supplies  the  other : 

*'  God  80  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  onlj  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Matthew  makes  the  practical  application,  quoting  the  last  words 
of  the  risen  Saviour : 

'*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiiing  them  ilk  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 

*'  Teaching  them  to  observe  aU  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you : 
and,  lo,  1  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  one  simple  fact :  Are  we 
followers  of  Christ,  or  are  we  not  ? 

The  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  has  not  inquired,  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  theso  simple  men,  not  highly  educated,  not  greatly  gifted, 
not  superior  men,  as  men  are  counted,  have  found  power  to  do  what 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  described  by  one  older  and  wiser  and 
more  experienced  than  the  writer,  ''  as  the  work  of  the  enchanter's 
wand.**  In  another  of  his  Essays  our  author  has  good-humouredly, 
thouj^h  not  very  gratefully,  caricatured  his  missionary  hosts,  male 
and  female,  who  received  him.  nursed  him  in  his  sickness,  and 
cared  for  hira.  I  accept  his  description  of  the  workmen  as  truthful ; 
but  the  Power  of  God,  which  sent  them  out,  which  sustains  t^em, 
has  enabled  them  to  perform  a  work,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
but  one  side  of  which  our  author  has  done  justice  to  : 

"  The  missionaries  constitute  themselves  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the 
**  Natives :  they  interpose  themselves  as  buffers  between  the  rude  onslaught  of 
**  the  uncnipulous  trader  and  miner,  and  the  scared,  bewildered  savage;  bj 
"  their  fearless  clamour  they  compel  the  reluctant  intervention  of  higher  anthon- 
*'tie8;  they  educate  the  savage,  safeguard  his  rights,  perform  an  important 
"  service  to  humanity  at  large,  and  for  this  end  alone  are  deserving  of  support 
**  and  sympathy." 

This  is  but  one  segment  of  the  great  circlet  of  blessings,  which 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  has  brought  to  these  poor  races,  yet 
how  great  it  seems,  and  how  little  it  has  been  appreciated ! 

Misa  Gordon-Cumraing,  in  her  work,  At  Home  in  Fiji,  describes 
the  terrible  state  of  things  in  that  island  group  before  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries  arrived,  intertribal  war,  slaughter,  cannibalism,  por- 
tions of  the  body  of  the  victim  being  cooked  and  eaten  before  the 
eyes  of  the  still  living  victim,  sick  buried  alive,  widows  strangled, 
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living  victims  buried  under  each  part  of  a  chief's  new  house,  living 
bodies  laid  on  the  ground  as  rollers  to  launch  a  new  canoe ;  and 
now  in  each  village  the  traveller  receives  a  cordial  welcome  from 
kindly  men  and  women ;  in  each  village  is  a  tiny  church,  and 
a  pastor  paid  by  his  flock.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
loss  of  life  and  groat  devotion  ;  two  missionaries'  wives,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives,  nished  into  the  banquet-hall  of  a  great 
chief,  and  by  sheer  Christian  audacity  saved  the  lives  of  five 
women  from  the  verv  hands  of  the  butcher.  The  touch  of  the 
missionary  on  the  soft  clay  of  the  savage  was  permanent  and 
beneficial.  A  strong  Government  like  that  of  British  India  would 
have  stamped  out  crime  by  the  execution  of  the  offender:  the 
Christian  minister  in  Fiji  brought  it  gently  home  to  the  ignorant 
barbarian,  that  it  was  wrong,  and  evoked  the  dormant  feelings 
of  human  nature  to  his  assistance.  The  Grace  of  God  blessed  his 
faithful  endeavours.  Such  anecdotes  in  Oceania  can  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Let  me  turn  to  North  America.  No  greater  proof  is  found  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  than  the  fact  that,  when  wo  deal 
with  a  man's  understanding,  heart,  and  soul,  we  can  us©  all  over 
the  world  the  same  influences  with  equal  success.  He  may  use 
different  language,  tattoo-marks,  or  clothes,  colour  of  skin,  ante- 
cedents and  environment,  but  man  is  the  same  man  for  all  that, 
made  in  the  same  divine  image,  endowed  with  the  same  human 
and  divine  faculties  and  conceptions,  if  they  only  can  be  called 
into  action.  In  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Government, 
I  read  that 

*'  Wild  Bavag^e  Red  Indian  tribes,  as  fierce  as  lawless,  as  intractable  as  many 
'^  that  are  still  in  their  rude  8tut«,  have  been  taught  the  arts  and  ways  of  peace, 
**  have  subjected  tliemsflves  to  law,  and  are  now  living  in  orderly,  peaceable,  in- 
**  dustrious  communities.  The  savages  have  bnin  chunged.  How  was  the  trans- 
*'  formation  wrought  P  AVhere  the  Government  wholly  failed,  the  volimtary 
'*  efforts  of  the  Churches  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The  prtaehing  of  tk^ 
*'  Gospel  hat  dotie  the  tcork^  and  it  alone ^ 

AVhen  Thomas  Chalkley  of  the  Society  of  Friends  visited  the 
Native  Americans  in  1706  a.d.  near  Susquehanna,  he  met  the 
Council,  and  conversed  with  them  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter; 
they  all  spoke  in  turn ;  one  of  them  was  a  woman ;  the  men  re- 
marked, that  pome  women  were  wiser  than  some  men,  and  that 
their  tribe  for  many  years  had  done  nothing  without  the  counsel  of 
the  ancient  grave  women,  who  spoke  much  on  this  occasion.  She 
remarked,  that  she  looked  on  the  Friends'  coming  to  be  more  than 
natural,  because  they  did  not  come  to  trade,  or  make  gain,  but  only 
out  of  love  and  respect  to  the  natives,  and  from  a  desire  to  promote 
their  well-being  here  and  hereafter. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  writer  that  the  Red  Indian  of  Nort) 
America  has  passed   in  one  century  through   stages  of  cultnif 
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achieved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  more  than  one  thousand  yeaip, 
and  this  blessed  result  has  come  from  the  personal  labour  of 
missionaries,  and  not  from  secular  institutions,  wealth,  and  bene- 
volence. We  read  how  the  Red  Indians  will  halt  on  Sunday  on 
their  travels,  and  have  family  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and 
in  one  instance  a  Bed  Indian  family  effected  the  conversion  of  a 
nominal  European  Christian. 

The  story  of  Afiica  is  well  known;  it  has  become  the  glory 
of  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom ;  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
Moravian  Schmidt  made  an  impression  on  the  Hottentots,  and 
Moffat  on  the  Be-Chuana,  it  would  have  been  a  much  simpler 
process  to  exterminate  them  like  vermin,  as  in  Yan  Diemen's 
Land;  but  Christian  love  triumphed,  and  they  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  Christian  benevolence.  The  Christianity  may  indeed  be 
an  imperfect  one :  we  must  not  expect  too  much ;  in  our  highly 
civilized  and  wealthy  communities  we  are  apt  to  do  so.  "We  must 
think  cif  the  villages  in  Palestine,  in  India,  Africa,  Oceania,  and 
Arctic  America,  and  not  expect  too  much  in  the  first  and  second 
generations.  But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  expect,  that  culture  and  civilization  should  precede  Christianity. 
It  may  accompany  it ;  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  result  of  it ;  the 
terms  arc  not  convertible.  The  Greenlander  may  still  wear  skins, 
and  drink  train-oil,  and  yet  have  accepted  Christ  as  his  Salvation. 
The  civilization,  as  we  know  it  in  Europe,  is  not  the  object,  or 
method,  of  the  true  missionary.  Christianity  can  adapt  itself  to 
every  phase  and  stage  of  human  culture :  civilization,  pressed  with 
undue  haste  and  zeal,  may  choke  the  good  seed ;  the  worldly  side 
of  the  new  creature  may  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
spiritual.  The  manifest  transformation  of  the  personal  character 
of  an  entire  com ra unity  is  one  of  the  gracious  signs  of  God*8 
presence  in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  labours  of  His  servants. 

Now  let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  as  to  civili- 
zation without  the  Gospel.  The  Kev.  James  Chalmers  has  had 
experience  of  the  Natives  of  Oceania  in  their  raw  state,  and  when 
passing  into  higher  and  better  things  ;  but  he  states  emphatically  that 

''  He  never  met  with  a  single  man  or  woman,  whom  civilization  without 
**  Christianity  has  civiUzed.  The  Gospel  must  precede  commerce.  Wherever 
*'  in  the  Suuthcm  Seas  there  has  hccn  the  slightest  spark  of  civilization,  it  has 
*•  hecn  where  the  Gospel  was  preached;  and  whenever  you  find  in  New  Guinea 
'*  a  people,  that  will  welcome  you,  it  is  where  the  missionarira  of  the  Cross  have 
*'  heen  preaching  Christ.  Civilization  !  The  rampart  can  only  he  stormed  by 
*'  those  who  carry  the  Cross." 

From  other  quarters  I  gather  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  I 
have  arrived  at  the  firm  conviction,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
poor  races  to  die  out  in  their  congenital  ignorance  than  to  supply 
them  with  a  bright  weapon  without  the  Grace  to  know  how  to 
use  it. 
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**  No  hindrance  was  so  great  to  the  success  of  the  early  missionary  as  the 
*'  notion  of  beginning  with  civilization,  instead  of  heart-conversion ;  our  first 
**  and  constant  business  must  be  to  tell  the  people  of  sin,  and  of  a  Saviour  from 
"  sin." 

And  again : 

**  Missionary  Societies  had  not  then  (1806)  the  experience,  which  we  now  possesa, 
'*  and  had  not  yet  so  fully  learnt  that,  however  valuable  civilization  is  as  a  hand- 
'*  maid  to  evangelization,  it  is  in  itself  but  of  little  value  as  a  forerunner,  and 
*'  that  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  Salvation." 

And  again : 

*'  It  was  the  increasing  conviction  of  all  the  missionaries,  that  the  plan  of 
**  gradual  approaches  by  means  of  civilization  had  been  tried  long  enough,  and 
*'  that  the  citadel  must  be  stormed  at  once  with  the  weapons  of  God^s  own 
'*  armoury ;  in  short,  that  evangelization  must  take  precedence  of  any  attempt  to 
**  improve  the  social  condition  of  the  people;  they  were  much  hindered  by  their 
**  secular  employment.** 

And  again  : 

**  It  was  his  impression,  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  had 
**  given  an  undue  proportion  of  time  and  strength  to  merely  civilizing  injlueneee, 
**  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people.  This  may  account  in  part  for  their 
**  spiritual  weakness,  when  the  supporting  hand  of  their  pastor  has  been  with- 
*^  drawn.  How  slow  we  are  to  learn  that  civilisation  is  a  blessing  to  a  barbaroua 
**  people  only  as  it  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  !  " 

We  are  apt  to  ask  for  too  much  of  the  externals  of  civilization, 
as  well  as  religion,  from  these  weak  races.  Our  ancestors  in  the 
British  Islands  had  them  not  in  the  early  days  of  their  emerging 
from  barbarism  and  paganism.  Under  the  slow  discipline  of  cen- 
turies we  have  attained  to  our  present  standard.  The  minimum  to 
he  desired  would  be  as  follows :  A  decent  man,  living  in  decency, 
comfort,  and  security,  supporting  his  children,  keeping  to  one  wife, 
and  bearing  himself  bravely,  honestly,  and  yet  humbly  before  his 
fellow-men,  living  in  a  community,  where  the  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  decently  covered,  where  age,  and  sex,  and  childhood,  are  re- 
spected, where  the  poor  and  weak  are  not  oppressed,  and  human 
life  is  regarded  as  a  precious  treasure,  for  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  responsible.  It  was  not  primd  facie  impossible,  that 
such  a  moderate  state  of  culture  could  have  been  obtained  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Christian  Idea ;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  Past,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  Present,  has 
not  supplied  me  with  the  power  of  quoting  a  single  island  or  tribe, 
which  has  been  elevated  by  purely  secular  agencies  since  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  appearing  on  earth.  Such  a  man,  as  I  have  above 
described,  would  walk  humbly,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  has  con- 
vinced him  of  his  past,  present,  and  tendency  to  future  sin  :  and 
yet  he  will  walk  hopefully ,  because  be  has  realized,  that  he  also  is 
a  child  of  God  by  adoption  and  Grace,  and  that  Christ  died  on  the 
Cross  for  him  and  his  also. 

Even  were  an  expedition  of  Unitarians,  Brahmoists,  and  Agnostics, 
to  attempt  in  these  last  days  a  benevolent  crusade  among  barbarous 
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tribes  to  introduce  civilization  without  the  Christian  Idea,  they 
might  probably  succeed,  because,  though  denying  Christ  in  name, 
their  practice  would  be  that  of  Christian  people,  and  they  would 
unconsciously  be  carrying  with  them  the  outcome  of  the  teachings 
of  Him,  whose  Divine  person  they  to  their  own  grievous  penl 
denied.  Let  me  illustrate  my  position  by  referring  to  what 
happens  in  the  material  world.  In  North  India  a  new  irrigation- 
canal  has  the  unexpected  result  of  filling  with  water  wells,  which 
had  been  dry  since  the  memory  of  man,  rendering  sweet  wells  of 
bitter  water,  and  pouring  into  wells,  previously  scantily  supplied, 
an  abutidant  store.  This  takes  place  by  an  underground  x>ercolation 
over  an  area  beyond  the  sphere  of  proposed  irrigation,  and  no 
payment  can  be  demanded  for  an  unsolicited  blessing.  So  is  it  with 
regard  to  those,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
yet  deny  their  Lord  :  they  partake  of  the  children's  bread  without 
thankfulness,  and  drink  of  the  wells  of  Salvation,  and  convey  it  to 
their  own  little  ones,  and  yet  their  eyes  are  blind  as  to  the  great 
Fount,  from  which  the  waters  flow.  They  may  be  the  instruments 
of  saving  others,  and  yet  themselves  refuse  to  be  saved. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  kind  of  civilization,  which  the  lust  for 
expansion  of  trade  of  the  higher  races  among  the  inferior  races  is 
supposed  to  bring  with  it;  which  may  be  described  as  firearms, 
gunpowder,  and  European  liquor,  with  a  small  fill  np  of  clothing 
for  the  body  ?  Such  things  were  totally  unknown  by  these  unhappy 
races  previously,  and  they  had  not,  like  the  Empires  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  the  power  of  excluding  them.  In  the  Day  of 
Judgment  each  of  us  will  have  our  sins  to  answer  for ;  but  when 
the  Australian  and  the  Maori  of  Oceania,  the  Hottentot  and  Zulu 
and  Negro  of  Africa,  the  Bed  Indian  of  America,  rise  up  and  bear 
witness  against  the  great  Teutonic  races  of  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  North  America,  their  persecutors,  plunderers,  and  poisoners, 
and  so-called  civilizers,  what  reply  will  the  distillers  and  liquor- 
exporters,  and  manufacturers  of  firearms  and  gunpowder  have  to 
make  ?  They  did  it  in  the  way  of  trade,  so  as  to  have  the  means 
of  decorating  their  houses,  and  heaping  up  portions  for  their 
children,  according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  commerce;  but  they 
have  carried  ruin  and  death  to  helpless  millions.  ''  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  to  these  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  In  the  eyes  of 
the  savage  and  barbarous  races  they  represent  the  so-called  civil- 
izers, and  so-called  Christianity.  Instead  of  the  bread  of  life  they 
have  given  a  stone  ;  and  by  the  same  measure  in  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing it  shall  be  measured  to  them.  It  is  impossible,  when  the 
subject  is  considered,  to  express  oneself  otherwise  than  I  have  done, 
and  I  repeat  the  words,  with  which  I  commenced,  that  civilization 
without  the  Gospel  is  profitless,  and  worse  than  profitless. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  what  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
truth,  and  power  of  the  Divine  Eevelation,  is  ajSbrded  by  the  con- 
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temporary  history  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  barbarous 
races.  Critics  are  always  attacking  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book,  and  another  class  of  unbelievers  assail  the  whole 
theory  of  Tradition,  and  between  the  two  the  credibility  of  any 
history  of  events,  that  took  place  beyond  the  memory  of  living 
men,  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  Somehow  or  other  several  distinct  sets 
of  religious  books  of  antiquity,  the  most  modem  dating  back  only 
twelve  centuries,  have  come  down  to  our  generation,  and  all  can 
be  read  and  understood,  and  are  exceedingly  interesting,  with  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  them  ;  and  the  reader  may  well  pause  from 
time  to  time,  and  thank  God,  that  it  was  put  into  the  heart  of  men 
to  conceive  such  good  thoughts,  teach  them  orally  to  others,  and 
leave  them  in  writing.  With  the  exception  of  one  set  of  books, 
all  are  only  interesting  archseological  treasures :  they  were  not 
intended  for  all  time,  and  all  the  world,  and,  being  shrouded  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  people,  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
use,  are  no  longer  the  law  of  life,  the  guide  of  the  conscience,  the 
standard  of  morality. 

But  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  live  a  life,  that 
never  can  end,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  The  law  of  life 
therein  laid  down  is  still  a  living  law  to  millions :  it  is  found  to 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  weakness  of  all  humanity,  however 
different  in  culture  and  environment,  and  it  brings  with  it  a  power ^ 
which  lasts  through  life,  and  to  the  border  of  the  grave.  Call  it  a 
beautiful  legend,  if  you  like,  or  a  doubtful  Tradition,  the  personal- 
ity of  Jesus,  when  brought  home  to  the  understanding,  hearts,  and 
consciences,  of  uncivilized  tribes,  has  exercised  an  influence  which 
it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  deny.  **  By  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  Greek  and  Eoman  sages  had  developed  the  idea  of  a 
Nemesis  following  crime,  and  of  a  high  morality;  but  it  had  been 
beyond  their  experiences  to  conceive  the  Idea  of  Faith  in  One 
powerful  to  save,  repentance,  pardon,  peace,  and  holiness.  Under 
the  Greek  and  Eoman  Idea,  Thakombau,  the  cannibal  king  of  Fiji, 
would  have  been  driven  by  a  Nemesis  following  his  frightful 
crimes  to  a  violent  end :  under  Christian  teaching  this  same  can- 
nibal was  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  nature  of  his  abominable  acts, 
convinced  of  sin,  led  to  a  Saviour,  repentance,  and  baptism ;  so 
that  he  became  a  new  man  through  Faith  in  Christ,  and  an  example 
to  his  people,  and  the  beloved  friend  of  the  missionary,  who  saved 
him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 

Church  Missionary  Society  Intelliyencer,  July,  1889. 
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ESSAY. 

*'  On  the  yarionB  forms  of  Error,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  aooepttnoe  of 
**  real  Christian  Faith  by  the  tducaUd  KatiTes  of  iuria,  Africa,  Amnriim, 
'*  and  Oceania." 

TEXT. 

*'  But  the  unclean  spirit,  when  it  is  gone  oat  of  the  man, 

(i)  passeth  through  wattrUu  places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeth  it  not. 

(2)  then  he  saith  :  *  I  will  return  into  my  house,  whence  I  came  oat.' 

(3)  and  when  he  is  come,  be  findeth  it  empty  ^  swepi,  and  pamithid  {axokdiCorraf 

(N.B.:  Lnkeomiii  "empty.") 

(4)  then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  8e?en  other  ipiiiii  mote  eril  than 
himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there. 

(5)  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  b«eometh  wor$$  ih4m  thajir§t, 

(6)  Even  so  shall  it  be  to  this  generation.*' 

(X.B. :  Luke  omiti  the  Utft  danee.) 

Revised  Version  of  Matthew  ziL  43. 


Chapter  1.    Pbefatort  Remabks. 

Chapteb  2.     The  old   Ststehs  fxtrified,   refined,  Aim  adapted 

TO  the  entieonment  op  a  Giyilized  Soctett. 

Chapter  3.     Modern  coycEPrioNs  pound  in  the  blending  op  the 

old   Systems   with   Christian  Doctrine,   either 
consciously  or  unconsctouslt. 

Chapter  4.     Departures   from   the   type    op    Christian   Faith 

accepted  by  Protestant  Churches. 

Chapter  5.     Closing  Remarks. 
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CHAPTER  I.— PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

The  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  nearly  done :  at  the  close 
of  another  half  century  we  shall  he  ahle  to  say,  that  the  Qospol 
has  been  preached  in  some  form  or  another  in  nearly  every  part 
of  tlie  world.  In  the  company  of,  or  following,  the  Gbspel,  has 
come  a  certain  amount  of  religious  or  secular  Education  ;  of 
Instruction,  moral,  material,  or  spiritual ;  of  Commerce,  and  so- 
calk'd  ('ivilization.  By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  idolatry, 
and  local  forms  of  worship,  will  he  entirely  discredited,  and  the 
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second  stage  of  Missions  will  be  entered  upon.  It  is  not  likely, 
that  any  race  or  nation,  touched  however  lightly,  with  the  electric 
current  of  Civilization,  will  linger  in  the  prison  of  old-world  ideas. 
The  heart  of  man,  made  after  God*s  image,  turns  Godwaids;  but 
the  mode,  in  which  it  feels  after  God,  varies  according  to  its  envi- 
ronment, opportunity,  and  elevation  of  thought.  The  wonderful  con- 
ceptions of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  expired  unregretted  in  a 
sunset  of  their  own  beauty.  Homer  ennobled,  but  did  not,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Goddess  Athen^,  spiritualize  his  Divinities ;  Virgil 
lowered  them  in  their  moral  standard  below  the  level  of  self- 
controlled  mortals ;  Horace,  following  Lucretius,  laughed  at  them  ; 
a  century  later  they  had  disappeared.  The  Gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome  went,  as  it  were,  into  exile,  and  some  of  them  returned, 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians  degraded  into  evil  spirits,  or  promoted 
under  new  names  to  be  Roman  Catholic  Saints.  In  Southern 
Europe  the  same  temples,  and  the  same  statues,  have  done  duty 
on  both  occasions.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  house  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished.  The  young  Hindu  or  Mahometan,  fresh 
from  the  State-Colleges  of  British  India,  is  passing  through  a 
similar  transformation  of  ideas.  We  have  in  the  case  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  100-120  a.d.,  an  exact  parallel.  He  was  a 
Greek,  who  lived  at  Nablus  (the  ancient  Sichem)  in  Palestine; 
he  found  his  neighbours  under  the  evil  influence  of  Simon  Magus 
little  better  than  idolaters ;  he  himself  sought  truth  in  the  schools 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean,  all  waterless 
places,  where  he  did  not  find  what  he  desired.  A  better  hope 
was  dawning  upon  him  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
when  by  a  mere  chance  he  met  an  aged  Christian,  who  summed  up 
his  ad^-ice  in  the  following  words :  **  The  truths,  which  you  seek, 
**  are  not  comprehensible  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  man,  unless  God 
'*  and  His  Christ  give  him  understanding."  Justin  Martyr  took 
the  advice,  and  found  Christianity  the  only  true  philosophy. 

In  trustworthy  reports  we  read,  that  Paganism  in  its  old  insensate 
form  is  gone.  Great  Pan  is  dead ;  if  among  the  aged,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  remote  districts,  some  trace  of  the  old  poison 
remains,  it  is  but  the  flickering  of  an  expiring  lamp.  But  the 
same  reports  tell  us,  that  the  connection  of  the  people  with  Chris- 
tianity is  to  a  large  extent  of  the  most  nominal  kind  even  in  settled 
congregations  :  the  idols  are  abandoned,  but  the  Neo-Christians  are 
in  gross  ignorance,  and  a  very  low  state  of  morality.  If  any  one 
dreams,  that  we  are  approaching  within  reach  of  a  Christian 
euthanasia,  he  is  mistaken.  Here  again  the  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  supplies  analogies,  for 
human  tendencies  have  not  changed  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
My  object  is  to  review  one  by  one  the  phantoms,  which  in  the 
guise  of  religion  get  power  over  the  awakening  human  soul,  and 
come  between  it  and  what  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Europe  and 
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Worth  America  feci  to  be  "  Christianity,"  based  upon  the  doffnia  of 
an  incarnate,  crueitied,  and  risen  Saviour.  As  far  bb  I  know,  it  is  a 
new  study  from  my  point  of  view.  I  have  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  cast  out  all  formt)  of  religion,  in  which  I  found  no  signii  nf 
future  vitality,  sueh  as  Taouism,  Shintoiam,  Shamanism,  anil  all 
old-world  fonuf<  of  so-called  "  animistic  "  beliefs.  I  have  ijuoted 
freely,  and  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  scores  of  authors, 
whom  T  have  consulted.  Let  not  any  reader  be  anxious  as  to  my 
personal  convictions,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  fact  of  having 
accepted  Christ  "  es  animo  "  would  justify  the  obaenee  of  a  judicial 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  the  wonderful  phenomena,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  exhibit.  Having  lived  a  quarter  of  a.  eentury  with 
the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  in  closest  friendship,  I  cannot  restrict 
human  moral  excellence  to  mombera  of  Christian  Churches,  and  a 
■wide  study  of  the  history  of  religion  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  has  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  Peter's  words. 
Acts  X,  34-35-  The  eyes  of  many  nussionaries  in  the  field,  ami 
many  of  their  supporters  at  home,  are  darkened  by  an  imperfect 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  by  prejudice :  they  cannot  appreciate  the 
phenomena  at  their  proper  values;  they  can  only  abuse  and  mis- 
represent. It  m/ems  to  us,  who  were  bom  Christians,  so  easy 
to  accept  the  doctrine,  but  it  is  not  so.  We  have,  by  the  slow 
discipline  of  centuries,  had  onr  intellects  cleared  of  such  fogs  as 
(1)  the  existence  of  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  spirits;  (z)  the 
presence  of  the  voice  of  the  Creator  in  thunder,  or  the  elements ; 

(3)  the  idea  of  temporal  punishment  of  sins,  or  reward  of  virtue; 

(4)  the  possiliiJity  of  miracles  in  the  present  day,  or  of  prophetic 
utterances ;  (5 )  the  belief  in  dreams  of  the  night,  or  visions  of  the 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  our  reasoning  powers  have  been  disciplined 
by  logic  and  criticism.  The  people,  whom  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  our  Missions,  are  still  subject  to  the  five  above -described  weak- 
nesses, and  totally  devoid  of  the  intellectual  discipline  alluded  to. 

There  is  another  consideration  :  Kuropc  was  blessed  by  an  early, 
and  uninterrupted,  Christianity,  We  have  no  knowledge  of  tho 
'  toelinfcs  of  our  ancestors,  who  were  not  Christians  ;  we  do  not  even 
know  for  eertain  what  they  were,  before  they  became  Christians. 
But  if  we  could  imagine,  that  the  Gospel  preached  in  Palestine  had 
never  incorporated  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek,  and  the  atrength 
of  the  Latin  races,  had  never  found  its  way  into  Europe,  and  hod 
been  stamped  out  of  Asia  by  the  Mahometans,  and  suddenly  in 
these  days,  uniicr  the  spade  of  the  excavator,  the  Old  and  ITew 
Testaments  hnd  been  revealed  to  us,  it  would  have  been  just  as  true 
under  those  circumstances  as  it  is  now,  but  we  should  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  Revelation  without  prepara- 
tion, and  the  message  would  have  had  to  work  its  way  by  its  own 
innate  force,  and  those,  who  were  constitutionally  slow  of  heart  to 
believe,  would  iiave  cried  out,  "  Why  have  we  been  left  so  many 
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**  centuries  in  darkness  ?  If  this  doctrine  is  the  only  way  of  Salva- 
**  tion,  why  have  our  ancestors  heen  debarred  of  a  knowledge,  which 
**  actually  existed,  but  which  was  mysteriously  shrouded  from  us  ?  " 

This  is  just  what  the  poor  non-Christian  races  do  feel,  though 
incapable  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  deep  iujury  done  to  their 
ancestors,  and  yet  some  of  them  do  say :  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  indeed  fall  on  them,  but  they  are  totally  unprepared 
to  receive  it,  or  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  are  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  errors,  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception.  What  we  call 
**  heresy,"  or  **  a<7)6«T«9,"  in  fact  "  choice  of  principles,"  is  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  new  belief,  directly,  or  by  indirect  reflexion, 
with  the  remnants,  the  decaying  and  fading  elements,  of  the  old. 
How  much  controlling  Grace  is  required  to  keep  alive  the  flame  in 
an  ignorant,  poor,  despised  Church  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Paganism, 
or  persecuting  Islam  !  It  is  a  marvel  how  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian, 
Syrian,  and  Nestorian,  Churches  kept  themselves  aUve  during  the 
dreary  centuries  of  neglect  emd  oppression.  But  the  newly-formed 
Churches  are  liable  to  the  influence  of  more  powerful  and  subtle 
enemies,  an  infidel  Press  worked  with  all  the  science  and  daring 
of  Europe,  and  in  every  language ;  false  missionaries  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing ;  conflicting  offers  of  rival  Churches,  some 
bound  in  the  chains  of  mediaeval  error,  some  led  away  by  spirits, 
which  they  have  never  proved ;  the  examples  of  evil  men,  calling 
themselves  Christians;  the  attractions  of  cunningly  devised  systems; 
and  in  some  countries,  like  India  and  China,  the  solemn  call  of 
members  of  their  own  ancestral  and  venerable  religion,  which  has 
cleared  away  the  moss  of  centuries,  and  tries  to  present  itself, 
as  the  divinely  preserved  and  reformed  representative  of  primeval 
Truth  as  communicated  to  their  ancestors.  Here  Nationality  is 
an  important  factor. 

We  must  look  at  the  subject  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
and  we  then  become  aware,  that  all  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
world  sprang  from  the  fear  of  something  unknown,  not  necessarily 
a  supernatural  unknown,  for  the  savage  knows  no  difference 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  but  in  the  fear  of  some 
unexpected  event,  which  will  result  in  evil. 

**  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor." 

Hence  spring  the  early  cults  of  gods,  evil  gods,  for  the  only 
formula,  which  men  knew,  was  that  **  God  is  the  evil."  Thus 
the  first  form  of  religion  is  Fetishism,  the  cult  of  elements  and 
objects.  This  leads  on  to  the  cult  of  spirits,  and  of  the  manes 
of  ancestors,  supposed  still  to  haunt  the  place  of  their  earthly 
sojourn,  and  the  dim  belief  of  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave, 
something  of  the  type  of  their  life  on  this  side,  with  the  same 
wants,  pleasures,  and  sufferings. 

*'  They  deem  admitted  to  that  equal  sky 

'*  Their  faithful  dogs  will  bear  them  company.*' 
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Then  Polythpism  comca  iatJi  esistenec,  or  natural  objects,  such 
aa  the  Bun,  the  mouiituin,  the  river,  bfcomc  fancifuJfj'  personified, 
and  illustrious  men  bc*omo  deified.  As  the  education  of  tho  world 
advances,  a  process  of  elimination  takes  plate,  with  the  rumilt  nf 
Uonotheiam,  ur  lilonk  Atheism.  Unless  at  this  epoch  of  human 
adTBucement  a  divine  reyeUtion  operates  on  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  mim,  the  proud  limnan  intellect  seta  itnelf  frco  of  all 
theological  and  eschatological  oonceplinns,  and  arrives  at  Ifaterioli.sm, 
and  the  aaaertiun,  that  iwyond  the  actual  body,  and  the  surrounding 
elements,  and  tlieordinaryonvironment  of  that  body,  space  aa^  time, 
life  and  death,  nothing;  exists.  In  this  sad  aud  hopeless  snare  many 
great  intellects  and  noble  natures  in  modern  timoa  in  Europe  have 
been  entrapped,  and  nothing,  but  the  Grace  of  Qoil,  can  save  the 
young  and  pn^iid  oducul«d  heirs  of  all  the  age^,  and  of  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  Asia,  now  suppleraeated  by  the  Science 
of  Europe,  who  are  floating  down  the  fatal  rapid.  They  may 
from  time  to  time  be  arrested,  aa  tor  a  moment,  by  a  rock  in  the 
stream,  represimting  one  or  othRr  of  the  forms  of  illusion  described 
in  this  Essay  ;  but  such  a  poor  device  its  Thcosopbism,  or 
Agnosticism,  or  Positiriam,  would  hardly  arrest  the  downgrade 
impetus  beyond  a  few  short  hours, 

it  is  of  no  use  denying,  that  the  Religions  of  the  Heathen  world 
were  evolved  by  unassisted  men  out  of  their  ovm  imaginations, 
and  by  their  own  natural  faculties,  and  that  the  existence  of  u 
constant  struggle  betwixt  Good  and  Evil,  Right  and  Wrong,  Truth 
and  Error,  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  is  recognized  in  all  Koligious 
Systems,  and  is  no  speciality  of  Christian  Doctrine,  as  some  narrow- 
minded  Divines  would  have  it.  And  as  regards  the  exintence  of 
a  Deity,  there  has  been  and  always  will  be  felt,  by  persons  in  a 
low  state  of  culture,  a  necessity  for  some  one  to  shelter  them 
in  time  of  trouble,  guide  them  in  doubt,  conmle  them  in  affliction  ; 
this  feeling  underlies  the  Egyptian  Conceptions  of  the  Di^-ine,  the 
Avntiiru  of  the  Hindu,  the  Gneco-Roman  Pantheon,  the  Saint- 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Genii  of  the  Mabomotan, 
the  Dodbi  Siitwa  of  tlie  Buddhist.  Ealse  as  they  arc  all,  they  are 
true  to  the  instincts  of  poor  Humanity,  an  effort  wrong  out  of  man  in 
the  hour  of  fear,  doubt,  woe,  and  death.  And  with  the  good  spirits, 
who  were  invoked,  wa-i  begot  the  idea  of  evil  ones  to  bo  appeased. 
The  Small  Pos  and  Cholera  were  great  facts :  could  they  be  warded 
off  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 

There  may  be  a  new  birth  of  feelers  after  Giid,  like  Mani  and 
Mahomet;  new  great  moral  atheists,  like  Euung-fn-tee  (Confucius) 
and  Gautama  (Buddha) ;  -new  schools  of  philosophy,  like  those 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  of  the  Vedanta,  and  JfySya  and  Sankya  of 
the  Hindu,  wondering  by  whom  man  was  made,  whither  men 
go  after  life's  little  htruggle,  what  was  the  object  of  existence, 
for  the  human  nice  ui'e  brothers  for  all  time,  and  man,  after  all,  is 
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a  religious  animal.  Augustine  has  nobly  said,  *'  Res  ipsa,  quae 
**  nunc  Religio  Christiana  nuncupatur,  erat  apud  antiquos,  nee 
"  defiiit  ab  initio  generis  humani,  quousque  Christus  veniret  in 
**  camem,  unde  vera  Religio,  quae  jam  erat,  coepit  appcllari 
"  Christiana." 

It  is  as  well  to  recollect  the  elements  of  religion,  which  uncon- 
sciously operate  on  the  intellect  and  soul  of  man,  till  choked  by 
the  self-sufficiency  of  human  reason:  (i)  Intuition  of  God;  (2) 
sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence;  (3)  belief  in  divine 
government  of  the  worid ;  (4)  distinction  between  good  and  «vil ; 
(5)  hope  of  a  better  life.  And,  if  religion  exists,  it  must  be  built, 
if  it  is  to  endure,  upon  foundations  such  as  the  following:  (i) Belief 
in  a  divine  power  of  some  kind ;  (2)  acknowledgment  of  sin  in  some 
way;  (3)  habit  of  prayer  in  some  form;  (4)  desire  to  make  some 
kind  of  atonement  for  sin,  and  thus  escape  from  punishment ; 
(5)  something  beyond  the  grave.  But  it  is  a  tremendous  error, 
though  a  common  one,  to  measure  other  nations  or  races,  who  are 
in  a  different  environment,  on  a  different  platform  of  civilization 
or  barbarousness,  by  ourselves ;  to  judge  of  past  ages  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  nineteenth  century ;  to  weigh  other  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  same  scales  with  our  own ;  to  limit  the  varied  aspect 
of  a  great  truth  by  the  capacity  of  our  own  narrow  vision.  The 
Old  Testament  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  absence  of  such 
blemishes  in  a  divine  work,  where  there  is  unity,  but  not 
uniformity.  The  only  difficulty,  which  presses  on  my  mind,  is  this: 
It  is  so  often  stated  by  the  apologists  of  the  divine  plan  of  dealing 
with  **man,"  that  it  was  progressive  according  to  the  ever-increasing 
capacity  of  man  to  receive  the  truth.  But  the  **  man  "  alluded  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  small  nation  of  the  Jews  only,  a  mere 
di'op  in  the  ocean  of  the  great  races  of  Asia;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  mere  handful 
compared  to  the  teeming  inhabitants  of  the  world.  As  regards 
the  races,  to  whom  the  old  and  new  covenant  came,  they  had 
indeed  passed  through  the  different  stages  of  man's  civilization, 
and  touched  ground  absolutely ;  but,  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  barbarous  races  of  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  and  America,  we  find 
that  they  arc  still  in  a  lower  stage  of  comparative  civilization 
than  that  of  Abraham,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  apply  to  them 
in  their  intellectual  childliood  those  rules  of  life,  wluch  had  only 
been  gradually  enforced  upon  God*s  chosen  people,  and  for  which 
we,  by  the  discipline  of  the  growth  of  ages,  have  become  fitted. 
If  Israel  was  not  fitted  in  the  time  of  its  kings  and  prophets  to 
receive  the  full  Gospel,  how  can  the  educated  classes  of  Asia  and 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  comprehend  and  to  bear  it  ?  In  weighing 
their  shortcomings,  and  their  tendency  to  go  after  other  gods,  such 
gods  as  the  nineteenth  century  supplies,  we  must  not  judge  them. 
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harshly.     What  should  we   ourselveB    have    done  under  similar 
circumstances  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  each  form  of  religions  development, 
briefly,  but  I  hope  faithfiilly,  trying  to  see  the  good  features,  and 
unflinchingly  piiintinR  out  the  dangers,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  abstract  morjil  or  Christian  excellence,  but  with  reference  to  the 
danger,  to  which  tho  existence  of  such  phenomena  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  period  of  intellectual,  mat«rial,  and  spiritual,  development, 
expoees  individuals,  who  have  cast  off  tho  fetters  of  their  old 
religion,  and  wcuk  and  infant  Churches, 


CHAPTER   II— THE    OLD   SYSTEMS   PURIFIED,    REFINED    AKD 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  A  CIVILIZED  SOCIETY. 

A.  Neo.Islam  (Sufi,  Babi). 

B.  !Neo -Judaism. 

C.  Neo-Hinduism  (Jain,  Sikh,  Satuami,  Arja  Samnj). 

D.  Neo-Znroastrianism. 
Atke'it    1^'  ^<^t).Buddhism. 

j  F.   Neo-Confucianism. 

(o)  Jfto-Iilaai,  with  its  satcUitea :  (i)  Si'ifi-ism,  (i)  Babi-ism. 
Unqnestaonably  this  is  the  most  determined  and  dangerous  foe; 
the  youngest  of  all  the  great  propagandist  religions,  with  its  roots 
deep  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Faiths.  1  have  not  placed  it  in 
Chapter  III.,  as  its  contact  with  Christianity  was  neither  with  a 
pure  form,  nor  with  an  open  Bible.  It  is  more  dangerous,  owing  to 
its  resemblance :  Corruptio  opUmi  peixima.  It  is  of  no  use  painting 
it  with  dark  colours  beyond  its  deserts.  Slavery  and  slave-trade 
are  no  more  necessaiy  features  of  Islam  than  drunkenness  and 
sexual  profligacy  are  of  Christianity.  Of  the  fifty  millions  of 
Mahometans  in  British  India  not  one  has  a  slave ;  nor  is  polygamy 
either  a  peculiarity,  or  a  necessity,  of  their  system..  In  British 
India  the  practice  ia  rare,  though  by  the  law  it  is  legal.  The 
great  doctrines  of  one  God,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-merciful ; 
the  immortality  of  the  sold;  the  certainty  of  a  day  of  judgment ; 
the  necessity  of  personal  prayer;  the  absence  of  any  priesthood; 
the  abolition  of  aU  old-world  practices,  except  eireumcision,  are 
such  as  must  ever  recommend  it  to  favour.  Mahomet's  description 
of  Famdise  is  false,  because  he  was  himself  false,  aad  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject ;  but  he  knew  what  kind  of  Paradise  would 
attract  his  countrymen.  Had  he  been  addressing  a  London  Evan- 
gelical congregation,  or  converted  Eskimo,  he  would  liave  expresseil 
himself  differently,  but  would  be  equally  far  from  the  truth,  whioh 
eye  has  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived.  Isldm  wins  its 
way  by  peaceful  means  everywhere  ;  patronized  by  the  Russians  in 
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Siberia,  by  the  Dutch  in  Batavia,  tolerated  by  the  English  in 
British  India  and  the  Cape  Colony,  and  commencing  the  work  of 
propagandism  by  missionaries.  All  over  Africa  it  is  aggressive, 
and  appears  to  advantage,  as  suppressing  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrifices,  and  discouraging  the  import  of  liquors.  It  is  still  a 
living  form  of  belief.  Fatalism  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
Oriental  sluggish  character,  and  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  trans- 
lations of  the  Koran,  and  other  religious  books,  will  be  widely 
circulated  in  the  different  vernaculars.  At  the  Colleges  of  British 
India  the  Hindu  learns  to  be  ashamed  of  the  religion  of  his  family ; 
but  the  Mahometan  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  His  dogma  is 
superior  to  his  practice.  From  our  own  point  of  view  the  Koran  is 
false  and  worthless,  and  conversion  to  Islam  means  only  formal 
profession  of  faith,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  certain  practices, 
and  nothing  more.  Tliere  is  no  conversion  of  the  soul,  no  change, 
or  even  pretended  change,  of  the  heart,  no  confession  of  sin,  no 
conviction  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  no  desire  for  holiness.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  idolatrous  and  barbarous  tribes,  it  has 
another  appearance  ;  it  does  not  demand  too  much  of  its  neophytes, 
and  it  is  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  its  followers.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  contact  of  Christian  civilization  a  silent  reformation 
is  going  on  among  Mahometans.  The  moral  impurities,  which  had 
been  contracted  by  dwelling  among  idolaters  and  from  ignorance,  are 
being  removed,  not  by  the  violent  hands  of  Wahabi  fanatics,  but  by 
the  prudent  counsels  and  example  of  educated  leaders,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  what  may  be  the  results.  The  work  of 
Saivad  Ahmad  Khan  in  North  India  is  a  notable  instance. 

The  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Islam  is  too  exact  a  reflector 
of  the  race,  time,  place,  and  climate  of  the  people,  among  whom 
the  Prophet  lived,  to  admit  of  its  adapting  itself  to  the  universal 
wants  of  mankind  in  every  region. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  it  really  is  itself 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  universal  religion,  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  black  stone  at  Mecca  localizes  it  to  Arabia.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  and  of  Buddha  appeal  to  the  human  soul,  wherever  it  is. 
Islam  has  a  want  of  power  to  develope,  and  thus  satisfy  the  varying 
cra^*ings  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  is  restricted  by  the  initial 
rigidity  of  its  central  doctrine,  and  the  narrow  walls  of  the  so-called 
**  uncreated"  Koran,  which  has  stereotyped  an  unalterable  and 
unsympathetic  form  of  worship.  One  cannot  imagine  a  European 
of  the  nineteenth  century  submitting  to  circumcision,  as  a  test  of 
belief  and  becoming  a  hond  fide  Mahometan,  however  much  he  may 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines.  One  can,  on  the  contrary,  imagine  a 
Mahometan  becoming  a  Christian  citizen  of  the  world.  Sufi-ism 
and  Babi-ism  are  popular,  because  they  supply  that  spiritual 
warmth,  which  a  worshipper  seeks  in  vain  in  the  cold  formality 
of  the  Koran,  where  God  is  so  very  far  off. 
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&  is  a  stnmst'  and  pcraistont  Tagftrv  of  the  human  mind  : 
the  word  is  either  ilcvivciHrom  "  aoi^ioi"  "ft^se,"  tir"Siif,"  "wool," 
in  allusion  to  the  dns^  of  the  order.  It  ia  probably  a  relic  of  Neo- 
Platoniam,  the  uriiun  id  the  human  intellect  with  naiTcreal  reason, 
and  treated  as  a  my.stioism.  It  is  a  revival  of  ancient  habits  of 
thought  and  feeliiit;  iimou^  a  people,  who  have  adopted  iBl&m  by 
compulsion.  We  know  by  oxperienoe  in  India,  that  many  thousands 
of  Mahometan  Rajputa  are  still  Hindu,  except  in  a  few  outward 
ceremonials.  SuJi-ism  developes  itself  in  the  form  of  an  ardent 
Pantheism,  a  mystic  apprehension  of  the  unity  and  divinity  of  oil 
thinp,  generally  narrowed  down  in  lit<Tftture  to  women  and  wine, 
though  by  a  mystic  interpretation,  analogous  to  that  applied  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  wiae  and  the  mistresB  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Koran  and  the  Deity,  the  harem  is  made  to  symbolise 
the  oratory,  and  intoxication  shadows  forth  the  bewilderment  of 
sense  before  the  Divine  vision.  The  desire  of  the  soul  to  escape  and 
rest  with  God  is  often  elcurly  expressed  in  unequivocal  Panthcistio 
terms.  This  strange  heresy  still  exiiits  within  the  Slahometan 
system  in  Persia,  it  is  the  especial  tendency  of  dreamy  and  tender 
spirits,  as  the  doctrine  issimplythc  theory  of  Divine  love.  A  woman 
is  said  to  have  led  the  way,  and  taught,  that  tiod  must  be  loved 
above  all  things,  because  He  alone  is  worthy  of  love,  and  everything 
here  below  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  one  day  attaining  unity 
with  God.  ¥ndtT  tho  colour  of  Sufi-isra  opinions  entirely  sub- 
versiTe  of  Islam  lun  bi^  entertained,  for  it  began  by  expressing 
contempt  of  life,  fxi'lusive  love  of  God,  and  asceticism,  during 
which  the  soul  cinM  c  on  template  the  Supreme  Being  face  to  face, 
and,  aa  would  bo  exjiect^'d,  such  views  led  the  devotee  down  on 
inclined  plane  into  rank  Pantheism,  and  hi<Ieoua  immorality  under 
the  guise  of  relision.  This  moral  aby.is  is  always  open  for  the 
Oriental  freethinker,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  because  the  most  specious,  of  the  seven  dovila,  which 
wait  for  the  soul  of  a  man. 

The  sect  known  as  the  Uabi  is  a  new  one,  but  it  represents  a  very 
old  tendency.  In  r84.4,  a  young  Mahometan  Pc-rsian  gave  out, 
that  God  was  mauife^tcd  in  his  person,  and  drew  men  after  him. 
His  name  was  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed  :  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  tho  Shah  in  1850.  He  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  £ab,"  or  the 
"Door,"  through  which  men  must  approach  the  Imam,  and  the 
channel,  whereby  the  latter  reveals  to  the  faithful  tho  true  meaning 
of  the  Koran.  His  followers  were  men  of  learning,  reasonable,  and 
humane,  with  boundless  devotion  to  their  creed,  and  the  spiritual 
chief  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  a  universal  religion ;  they  were 
always  resting  on  Divine  guidance,  and  have  been  cruelly  persecuted. 
The  teaching  of  the  "  Biib  "  was  that  ( 1 )  God  has  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  (i)  He  hud  nionifest-ed  Himself  to  man  from  time  to  time; 
(3)  He  spoke  by  Muses  and  the  Prophets,  by  Jesus,  and  Mahomet, 
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and  now  by  the  "Bab";  (4)  that  His  coming  had  been  long 
expected,  that  the  Christians  blamed  the  Jews  for  not  listening  to 
Jesus,  the  Mahometans  blamed  the  Christians  for  not  listening  to 
Mahomet,  and  that  now  they  will  not  listen  to  the  "  Bab  ";  (5)  that 
his  book,  the  Beyan,  was  a  greater  miracle  than,  and  would  super- 
sede, the  Koran ;  (6)  that  the  manifestation  in  him  was  not  final, 
that  he,  whom  God  should  manifest,  would  soon  appear. 

Even  in  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom,  this  simple,  gentle  young 
man  wrote,  that  all  men  should  know  the  degree  of  his  patience, 
and  contentment,  and  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  God.  He  had  an 
assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  religion;  he  preached 
tolerance,  and  begged,  that  no  one  should  be  slain  for  unbelief,  for 
shying  of  a  soul  is  outside  the  religion  of  God,  On  his  death  another 
manifestation  was  made  evident  in  the  person  of  Beka,  who  was 
alive  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  in  Palestine,  1889.  His  followers  were 
numerous  and  devoted;  by  letter  he  reproved  sovereigns.  The 
literature  of  this  sect  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  is 
extensive.  It  is  important  as  indicating  a  religious  revival  of  an 
exaltcnl  stamp,  and  it  tells  against  the  character  of  our  friend  and 
ally  the  Shah  of  Persia,  that  he  should  have  sentenced  many  of  the 
sect,  male  and  female,  to  cruel  tortures  and  death,  and  alain  by 
a  cruel  death  the  holy  and  harmless  founder. 

In  the  ninth  chapt<^r  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  seventh  verse 
is  rendered  in  Arabic,  **  Ana  hua  al  Jrti,"  and  in  Persian  *^manam 
al  bab,"  **I  am  the  door."  At  any  rate  these  poor  spiritual 
worshippers  have  trod  the  path  of  suffering,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  lead  them  to  Salvation  :  they  have  borne  the  Cross,  may  God 
in  His  own  time  grant  them  the  Crown,  and  may  they  find  a  door 
ajar  for  them  to  enter!  During  i8qo,  news  has  come  of  another 
terrible  persecution  of  these  innocent  sectaries  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mahometan  religious  leaders  ;  and  the  Protestant  missionaries  have 
extended  their  sympathy  and  protection  to  them.  The  diplomatic 
representative  of  Great  Britain  has  successfully  remonstrated  with 
the  Shah  in  their  favour ;  their  number  is  increasing  greatly,  they 
Are  crying  out  for  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  opportunities  to  get  their 
children  educat<Kl ;  and  a  greater  step  in  consequence  of  this  wicked 
persecution  has  been  made  towards  religious  toleration  in  Persia 
than  by  anything  that  ever  happened  before. 

The  letter  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  a  Mahometan  Congre- 
gation in  Liverpool,  dat(?d  Pec.  7,  1890,  illustrates  in  a  marvellous 
manner  the  change,  which  has  come  over  the  professors  of  Islam,  and 
and  the  so-calle<l  Khalif  himself.  His  Majesty  congratulates  his 
fellow  religionists  on  the  successful  efforts  made  to  prevent  the 
representation  of  the  play  of  Mahomet  on  an  English  stage,  bo 
calculated  to  shock  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  all  devout  Ma- 
hometans. How  about  the  centuries  of  carnage,  and  insult,  and 
intolerant  persecution  of  Jew,  Christian,  Pagan,  and  Sectarian !  His 
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Majesty  h   grateful   to  tho   BritiBh  Goveniment  for  the  perfect 
liberty  and  freedom  accorded  to  the  Mahomotim  Religion. 
Quis  tiilerit  Uracchos  de  ieditione  quercntcs ! 

Who  con  deny  that  the  world  ia  tulvaneinK  ? 

Should  not  the  ill-informed  MinisterB  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
accept  the  increased  toleration,  not  laxity,  of  the  huliefe  of  the  time, 
and  speak  truth  from  tho  Pulpit  even  about  their  enemies,  tho 
Mahometan,  and  the  Homim  Catholic? 

I  quote  Mr.  Jephson,  oiie  of  Henry  Stanley's  oorapiuiions,  aa  on 
important  -witness  of  the  Faith,  and  conBtancy  even  unto  death  of 
some  of  the  Dervish  followers  of  the  Mtthdi,  who  wore  defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  tho  troops  of  Emin  Pasha. 

"  The  Derrisheg  drs^ed  nut  a  mixertilile  existence  for  sereial  weeks,  thev  were 
"  halt-starved  and  eonstantly  ill-iiswl  by  tlip  soldiers,  bnt  in  apite  of  their  long 
"  sufferings  they  tonld  mver  bs  induced  to  pTe  the  Bmslletit  infonniitiou  Bgaiusl 
"  their  cararadet.  Their  Kur&n,  the  sole  comfort  the]'  hud.  was  taken  from  them, 
"  and  I  uxed  often  ia  iiOAi^in^  to  see  them  proBtmte  in  pniyHT  with  a  njit  expcusaion 
"  on  their  /acea,  nhicli  rhunccl  that  though  their  bodiea  nere  nhaiiied,  Incerutad.  and 
"  starved,  their  faith  i[i  fiud  unci  Hia  Prophet  enabled  them  to  rise  above  their 
''  earthly  BuSeriDgii.      IiiliIIv.  ivhi'uthe  Matldi's  (orccii  were  before  CutHj,  it  woa 

"  decided  by  the  offi'   1     :.  ih-  m.     They  were  tnkea  down  to  the  riior  and 

"  beaten  to  death  w.         ■■  ■       ■  .  rli.ir  boStiiia  were  thrown  to  tho  trocodiliM. 
'■  Death  must  have  1  1  hi  them.     In  all  nur  cnloudars  o£  the  men. 

"  who  have  Buffered  1  ..  :   .  .  1  .n,  [in  one  could  have  better  deserved  to  be 

"  called  niutyrB  than  !..■_.■_■  iIq.l  |i:.iil-  Dervishefl." 

Let  me  odd  one  more  anecdote :  In  the  Journal  of  tho  French 

Asiatic  Society  I  read  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  tale  of  the  time 
of  the  CrusfMles  and  Salndin.  DurinR  the  sio((e  of  Acre  a  Ma- 
hometan warrior  saw  the  European  wife  of  a  Crusader,  and  in  the 
fiftht  on  taking  the  city  ho  killed  the  Crusader,  and  got  possession 
of  tho  woman.  He  then  described  how  he  treated  his  captive  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  taught  her  the  blessed  truths  of 
Islam,  and.  when  she  had  boon  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  tho  KeligioD  of  her  nation,  and  had  freely  repeated  the  profession 
of  the  true  Faith  of  Islam,  he  ha<l  the  indescribable  pleasure  of 
making  her  his  lawful  wife.  This  from  oiir  point  of  view  may 
Kcetn  ridiculous,  but  from  thoir's  it  does  not.  We  have  to  take 
facts  and  beliefs  as  they  are,  not  as  we  choose  to  think  them  to  be. 
(i)  Neo-Judamn.  It  would  be  impossible,  while  philosophically 
considcrinji  the  spirituid  prospects  of  the  comind  generution,  to 
omit  notice  of  tho  important  factor  represented  by  God's  ancient 
people,  the  Hebrews.  They  number  at  the  least  seven  millions, 
which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  population  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  were  merely  petty  Rajas,  dependent  upon 
Kgj-j)t  and  Assyria,  and  far  beyond  what  tho  small  province  of  Puies- 
tine  could  ever  have  supported,  for  the  Promised  Land,  the  whole 
of  which  I  have  surveyeil  from  the  height  of  Mount  Ocrizim,  is 
not  large  enough  to  make  up  two  gootl-slsifd  districts  in  British 
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India.  They  are  scattered  everywhere  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  some  places  in  positions  of  wealth,  dignity 
and  power,  in  others  in  humiliation,  and  moral  and  material 
degradation,  but  clinging  to  the  great  central  truths  of  their 
Covenant.  From  the  earliest  time  they  have  avowedly  admitted 
proselytes,  and  no  doubt  have  absorbed  inferior  races.  The 
Eunuch  of  Kandake  must  have  belonged  to  a  community  of  prose- 
lytes of  an  alien  race.  In  Abyssinia  the  Jews  at  the  present 
moment  are  of  Hamitic  race,  and  speak  a  Hamitic  language,  and 
still  are  Jews.  In  India  some  of  the  Beni-Israel  are  dark  as 
Indians,  and  both  white  and  black  have  a  special  ritual  for  the 
circumcision  of  strangers  and  slaves,  indicating  clearly  how  their 
numbers  were  recruited.  In  the  pages  of  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  res^l  how  anxious 
he  was  to  win  over  Gentile  Greeks  to  his  faith.  The  Jews  supply 
soldiers  to  the  Ilussian,  French,  and  Anglo-Indian  armies ;  they 
have  the  testimony  of  centuries  to  their  being  endowed  with 
abilities  far  above  the  average  of  their  times.  We,  at  least,  can 
throw  no  stones  at  the  sacred  book,  which  they  reverently  cherish, 
nor  can  they  be  charged  with  any  attempt  at  any  part  of  their 
history  to  alter  the  great  features  of  their  story,  the  promises, 
the  sins,  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  catastrophe. 
Th(»y  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  Christitms  in  every  country  of 
Europe  ;  if  8U(?h  unworthy  conduct  has  ceased  in  some  countries, 
like  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  continues  still  in  Germany  and 
Ilussia,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  nations.  A  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
race  are  reported  to  have  sunk  into  a  cold  atheistical  form  of 
ritualistic  worship;  but  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture. 
I  quote  a  portion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Adler,  delivered  in  i8qo 
in  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Aldgate  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  himself  a  Jew : 

*'  A  portion  of  the  triumph  that  had  been  achieved  was  due  to  the  benign  influence 
'*  exercised  by  the  Great  Synagogue  and  its  managers.  Many  a  soul-stirring 
**  service  had  ))cen  witnes6(>d  within  its  venerable  walls.  Whatever  the  event 
'*  that  moved  the  heart  of  England's  sons  (when  a  great  victory  evoked  national 
**  rejoicing,  when  a  sovereign  had  heen  stricken  down  by  illness,  and  when  it 
**  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  him  healing,  when  a  joyous  jubilee  was  kept,  and  when 
"  death  had  entered  the  palace),  every  event  was  commemorated  in  the  Grrat 


yalty.  Nor  were  the  administrators  of  the  Synagogue 
**  of  their  fellow-men,  though  of  another  land  and  creed.  Whether  the  appeal 
**  came  to  relieve  a  famine  in  Sweden  or  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  English 
"  prisoners  in  France,  or  a  plaint  reached  these  shores  from  the  hunger-itricken 
'*  children  of  Ireland,  the  authorities  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were  ever  ready 
*'  to  aid  and  to  succour."  A  fervent  prayer  for  the  Cimtmued  prosperity  of  the 
Synagogue  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  City  and  its  Chief  Magistrate  concluded 
the  sernxm. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Society  for 
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Promoting  ChriBtianity  amonRst  the  Jcwa,  and  a  reader  of  the 
Keporta  of  other  missionnry  societies  to  Ood'a  chosen  people,  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  despair  a»  to  results,  bat  not  to  any  doubt  aa  to 
the  duty  of  ChriBtiaas,  "  How  con  a  roan  bo  justified  in  the  si^t 
of  God '?  "  that  is  the  question-  The  great  dootrincs  of  the  Dirinity 
of  Jesus,  and  the  Trinity,  are  thu  stumbling-blocks.  StUl,  there 
are  devout  Jews,  like  Zacbariah,  and  Simeon,  and  Kicodemue, 
■waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  full  of  purity,  prayer,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  There  is  a  hiding  of  power,  an  antiquity  of 
history,  a  simplicity  of  doctrine,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  truthful- 
ness, that  seems  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  weary  spirit  of  the 
Gentile,  who  cannot  bear  the  scandal  of  the  Crosa.  Up  to  a  late 
date  there  was  a  difficulty  for  a  Gentile  in  this  country  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Jewish  faith ;  they  had  to  go  to  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France  for  the  purpose;  but  Dr.  Adler  has  removed  thiH 
difficulty,  and,  as  in  the  tlnited  States,  the  ceremony  is  a  public 
one.  The  Chief  Rabbi  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  hia  pcnplo 
had  been  the  greatest  pnselyters  in  the  world,  and  something  liku 
a  Jewish  Missioaaiy  Society  was  projected.  In  these  days  no  fiiTm 
of  religion  can  expect  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the  hearts  of  man, 
unless  it  be  propaf^nndtst,  and  in  this  wonderful  age  we  may  expect 
the  appearance  of  some  Hebrew  prophet. 

It  must  however  be  admittetl,  that  the  Talmud  ia  distinctly 
opposed  to  Pre-elytism,  considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
Commonweal,  for  tlirve  was  no  oeeasion  to  convert  to  Judaism,  as 
long  as  men  fulfilliri  tlii'  Kfven  fundamental  laws.  Every  man,  who 
did  so,  was  regnrikd  us  11  believer  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses. 
Every  righteous  man  was  an  Israelite.  Proselytes  wtre  to  be  die- 
couraged,  and  wumed  ofF,  and  told,  that  the  miseries,  privations, 
and  persecutions,  which  they  would  have  to  accept,  were  unnecessary, 
inasmuch  as  all  men  were  God's  children,  and  might  inherit  the 
Hereafter ;  but  if  they  pendsted,  they  were  to  be  received,  and  ever 
after  treated  tenderly. 

Another  considention  suggests  itself  1  in  self-defence  against 
ignorance  and  crime  the  Hebrew  community  must  encourage 
education,  and  in  self-defence  against  the  argument  of  the  Christian 
missionary  they  -must  study  their  Scriptures,  and  consider  their 
position ;  and  the  surest  form  of  self-defence,  if  con'rinced  of  the 
justice  of  a  cause,  is  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
not  allow  their  fiocks  to  be  invaded.  Fropagandi.im  is  in  the  very 
air,  when  sects  like  Mormons,  and  Theosophists,  send  out  missionaries 
and  preachers  of  Atheism  and  Agnosticisra  send  out  supplies  of 
pamphlets  to  find  converts.  The  appearance  of  the  promised 
Jlessiah  is  still  expected.  One  Christian  missionary  reports,  aa 
illustrative  of  their  condition :  "  Remove  Christ's  Divinity,  and 
they  will  at  once  become  Christians."  As  a  proof,  that  Judaiwra 
had  at  one  time,  or  was  deemed  to  have,  a  prupugandist  force,  I 
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allude  to  the  legend,  that  at  one  time  little  was  required  to  have 
induced  the  pagan  Russians  to  accept  the  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Christian  faith.  This  may  be  legend,  but  laws  are  facts;  and, 
A.D.  315,  Constantine  made  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Judaism 
a  penal  offence,  and  prohibited  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  from 
circumcising  their  Christian  slaves.  It  is  clear,  that  the  Mahometans 
in  their  intolerance  of  later  centuries  only  carried  out  the  practice 
of  Jew  and  Christian  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  so 
many  Jews  are  now  devoted ;  the  annual  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  which  is  their  rule ;  the  reading  every  Sabbath  and  ex- 
planation of  portions  of  their  Scriptures  by  intelligent  men  to 
intelligent  hearers ;  the  teaching  in  their  Sabbath-schools ;  the  din 
of  controversy  which  surrounds  them,  cannot  be  without  result. 
The  Lord  has  not  deserted  His  people  ;  materially  He  has  greatly 
blessed  them.  Their  wealth  far  exceeds  that  of  any  Jewish 
monarch.  The  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  has  far  exceeded  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  Their  numbers,  as  a  peculiar  people,  in  race, 
customs,  and  religion,  though  scattered  amidst  the  Gentiles,  far 
exceeds  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land  in  its  most  prosperous 
period.  They  cannot  stand  still  now,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
their  undeserved  persecution,  and  their  unenviable  seclusion  from 
their  fellow- citizens.  They  must  feel  that,  if  they  are  inheritors 
of  the  Promises,  which  no  Christian  can  deny,  and  if  they  cannot 
accept  the  Christian  development,  they  must  show  cause  why.  If 
they  are  sincere  Jews,  they  must  expect  a  Messiah ;  if  they  are 
indifferentists,  they  are  no  longer  Jews,  but  common  Agnostics. 

[c)  Neo-Hinduism,  The  phenomena  described  here  are  restricted 
to  those  which  arise  from  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  people  of 
India,  independtnt  of  Christian  influence.  Throughout  his  long 
career  the  Hindu  has  always  been  tolerant  of  other  religions, 
patient  of  the  expression  of  the  widest  free-thought,  doubts,  and 
speculations,  and  always  ready  to  absorb  the  lower  non -Hindu 
races  into  its  syst^^m  on  the  easiest  terms.  An  apostate  Hindu  can 
be  restored  to  his  former  position  by  the  prescribed  atonement; 
and  I  have  before  me  an  advertisement,  in  the  English  language, 
in  an  Indian  newspaper,  notifying  that  **  Chunder  Mohun  Tagore 
"had,  at  Calcutta  on  September  26th,  1854,  after  baptism,  re- 
"  embraced  Hinduism  bv  the  ceremonv  known  as  Pravaschitri,  per- 
^''formed  on  Sunday  last.^^  Like  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  educated 
Hindu  denies,  that  he  is  an  idolater,  if  bv  idolatrv  is  meant  a  system 
of  worship  which  confines  the  idea  of  Divinity  to  a  mere  image  of 
clay  or  stone,  and  which  prevents  the  heart's  being  elevated  with 
lofty  notions  of  the  attributes  of  God.  If  this  is  what  is  called 
idolatry,  he  disclaims  it,  he  abhors  it,  and  deplores  the  ignorance 
and  uncharitableness  of  those,  who  charge  him  with  this  grovelling 
sin.      As  a  coroUary  to  this,  it  may  be  recorded,  that  an  image  of 
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Bhavani  in  a  Hindu  temple  seemed  to  an  English  traveller  to  be 
very  like,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in 
an  adjacent  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  and,  on  inquiry,  it  transpired 
that  the  same  Hindu  had  carved  both. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  Hindu  system:  (i)  Vedism,  (2) 
Brahmanism,  (3)  Hinduism  proper.  Between  the  latter  two 
developments,  in  chronological  order,  came  Buddhism.  Now 
Hinduism  proper  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  fierce  light  of  education 
and  civilization,  though  the  wonderful  spiritual  conception  of 
**  bhakti,"  or  faith  towards  Vishnu,  may  appear  in  ever-changing 
forms.  The  conservative  Hindu,  jealous  of  his  nationality,  must 
fall  back  upon  the  Veda,  and  the  vast  literature,  that  succeeded 
them,  and  he  will  be  comforted  in  finding,  that  his  ancestral  religion 
has  had,  throughout  all  its  history,  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  each  age,  by  an  internal  process  of  incorporation  and 
adj  iistment,  or  by  an  external  process  of  throwing  off  new  develop- 
ments. By  appealing  from  the  later  books  to  the  Veda  they  obtain 
freedom  from  many  ceremonial  observances.  The  deep  introspection 
of  the  Hindu  intellect  is  always  capable  of  evoking  new  spiritual 
conceptions,  reasserting  the  unity  of  God,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
Pantheism,  **  one  only  being,  no  second;"  for  nothing  really 
exists  but  the  one  Self-existent  Spirit  called  Brahma ;  all  else  is 
Maya  or  deception.  Nothing  exists  but  God ;  and  therefore  every- 
thing existing  is  God.  It  has  thrown  off  new  sects,  tilted  against 
Caste  century  after  century,  and  touched  by  the  Ithuriel-spear  of 
European  education  and  civilization,  it  will  do  so  again.  And  to 
many  educated  minds  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  Neo-Hindu, 
purged  of  the  grossness  of  the  national  worship,  will  maintain,  that 
he  in  reality  maintains  the  same  views  as  the  Christian.  The 
Yogi  devotee  seeks  a  mystic  union  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  One 
eternal  Soul.  Is  not  this  what  is  taught  in  such  evangelical  books 
08  the  Itnitaf ion  of  Christ  OT  Union  with  Christ?  The  ** Ocean  of 
Love  "  of  the  Poet  Keble  is  but  the  Prema  Sagara  of  the  Hindu. 
He  seeks  to  subdue  all  passions,  all  impurity  of  thought,  all  love  of 
earthly  things.  Is  not  this  part  of  the  Christian  system?  He 
gives  his  mind  to  abstract  meditations  and  his  body  to  mortifications. 
What  does  the  Christian  do  more  ?  Patriotism  and  Conservatism, 
and  hatred  for  things  foreign  and  new,  will  induce  him  to  dip  into 
the  editions  and  translations,  now  to  be  purchased  in  any  shop,  of 
his  own  sacred  books,  venerable,  full  of  marvellous  interest  and 
some  incontestable  truth,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  throw  them  over. 
In  different  corners  of  the  vast  Empire  he  will  hear  of  the  spiritual 
writings  of  the  Sikh,  the  Kabirpanthi,  the  Jain,  the  Satndmi ; 
and  the  ^indu  intellect  will  not  be  true  to  itself,  if  new  and  en- 
lightened forms  of  religion  do  not  spring  up,  defended  by  argument 
in  schools  of  philosophy,  and  spread  broadcast  in  the  vernacular 
press. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  uninspired  religious,  and  eschatological, 
conceptions  are  the  outcome  of  Eace,  Climate,  and  relative  Social 
Environment.  Giant  Pagan  in  his  gross  form  has  received  his 
Death-thrust:  Jupiter,  Odin,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  have  had  their 
day :  they  were  the  vulgar  outcome  of  a  backward  age.  But  there 
are  worse  things,  infinitely  worse,  behind.  An  enemy  has  sown 
tares.  The  questions  of  human  existence  have  been  opened  out, 
which  will  trouble  the  quiet  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the  heart  has 
passions,  so  long  as  the  Soul  has  the  fatal  gift  of  introspection. 
Throughout  the  whole  catena  of  Indian  Wisdom  there  is  a  seeking 
after  God,  and  a  seeking  for  Personal  Holiness.  Nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  just  when  I  left  Eton,  I  read  with  surprise  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  great  Indian  hero,  Nala,  that  he  was  *  jitendriya,' 
"  one  that  had  his  passions  in  subjection : "  this  was  spoken  of 
as  a  virtue,  a  virtue  not  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Russian, 
German,  Italian,  or  British  King,  though  nominally  Christian. 
The  Ancient  Hindu  sages  sought  after  'H  0710  ^o(^ia\  they  did 
not  find  it,  because  nothing  but  the  Grace  of  God  can  open  the 
hearts  of  men  to  receive  it :  but  they  sought  it  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Dayananda  Saraswati,  of  Bombay,  who  died  at  Ajmfr,  aged  fifty- 
nine,  in  1883,  was  the  determined  champion  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Veda,  and  he  founded  the  Arya  or  orthodox  Samaj. 
He  never  came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  written  or  oral 
teaching.  He  was  a  Brahman  by  birth,  of  the  Province  of  Ka- 
thiawar,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  a  profound  Sanskrit  and  Vedic 
scholar.  His  father  belonged  to  the  Siva  sect,  and  was  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  son  left  his  father's  home,  and  wandered  to 
all  the  great  religious  resorts  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
and  he  made  use  of  the  editions  of  the  text  and  commentary  of  the 
Veda  published  in  Europe.  He  was  opposed  to  idol-worship,  he 
repudiated  Caste,  advocated  female  education  and  re-marriage  of 
widows,  but  he  had  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Veda.  To  him  they  were  not  only  inspired  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  prehistoric  and  prehuman, 
breathed  by  God,  and  conveyed  to  man  without  the  intermediate 
aid  of  human  acquirements  by  the  ministration  of  angels.  The 
Veda  were  not  only  to  him  truth,  hut  all  knowledge,  divine  and 
human,  and  in  them  could  be  found  in  the  germ  all  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  race.  On  his  death,  it  was  determined  by 
his  followers  to  establish  an  Anglo-Vedic  College,  with  the  object 
of  the  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Hindu.  The  sharp  contrast  of  this  movement  with  that  of  Brah- 
moism,  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  will  not  escape 
obser^'ation.  This  last  does  not  fear  contact  with  the  West  and 
Christianity,  and  maintains  a  constant  controversy  with  these  re- 
presentatives of  pure,  undiluted  Neo-Hinduism.     Two  remarkable 
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facts  are  recorded  in  i8go  :  (i)  the  Arya  Samdj  declares  the  Veda 
not  to  admit  of  accurate  translation,  but  only  of  commentary ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  declare  their  desire,  that  the  Veda  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  devout  in  the  cheapest  possible  form.  Here  is 
a  dilemma.  If  it  be  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  essential,  that  it  should 
be  intelligible  to  the  human  race,  and  it  is  incredible,  that  a  reve- 
lation should  have  been  made  in  a  form  which  is  not  intelligible. 
It  is  remarked  by  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  that  a  wave 
of  philosophical  discussion  is  passing  over  the  educated  Hindu 
classes;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  of  philosophy  the  less  of 
religion,  for  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  were  not  philosophers. 
In  India  the  danger  is  great,  that  metaphysics  will  take  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  educated  Natives,  who  stand  aloof  from 
Christian  influences. 

All  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Arya  Samdj  consist  in  nega- 
tives, or  oppositions  to  Hinduism,  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity. 
The  Hindu  says,  that  it  leads  to  Atheism  and  not  to  a  reformed 
Hinduism.  Their  professed  rejection  of  every  authority  but  the 
Veda  is  yet  accompanied  by  an  eclecticism,  especially  in  insisting 
upon  the  non-Vedic  doctrine  of  transmigration,  a  doctrine  which  is 
due  to  the  later  influence  of  Buddhism,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
TJpanishad.  A  collection  of  hymns  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
London  members  of  the  Arya  Samdj  consists  chiefly  of  Christian 
hjrmns,  including,  **  0  God,  our  Help  in  Ages  past,"  **  My  God, 
my  Father,  while  I  Stray,"  **  Death  blights  not,"  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  poems  like  **  The  Boy  stood  on  the  Burning 
Deck." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Arya  Samdj  lies  in  its  offering 
a  specious  way  of  rejecting  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindu, 
which  are  felt  by  a  large  class  to  be  a  disgrace,  without  accepting 
a  new  religion  from  the  foreigners  :  also  in  its  being  generally  an 
agency  for  mutual  help  and  self-improvement.  One  writer  thinks 
that  the  Arya  are  not  accessible  to  argument  either  from  Christian, 
Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  and  that  missionaries  should  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  their  messages  without  attempting  to  destroy 
or  uproot  opinions,  which  are  based  on  such  extravagant  assumptions, 
as  scarcely  to  call  for  refutation. 

A  nati^^e  correspondent  of  the  "  True  Light "  maintains,  that  the 
Arya  Samaj  movement  was  based  from  the  first  on  hypocrisy,  and 
not  on  really  honest  convictions.  The  secret  belief  of  its  founder, 
Pandit  Dayananda  Saraswati,  and  his  leading  followers,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  claims  made  by  the  Samaj  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  authority  of  the  Veda.  The  movement  might  have  been 
simply  started  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  reform  of  certain 
bad  social  customs  in  the  Hindu  community,  without  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Veda :  but  by  making  this  pretence,  it  has  injured 
the  religious  and  moral  regeneration  of  India.     The  inconsistent 
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action  of  the  leaders  in  regard  to  their  declared  principles  about 
Caste  and  the  marriage  system  show  that  they  are  utilitarians  of  the 
worst  character,  with  no  thought  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul  or  of 
the  world  to  come. 

The  editor  of  the  Trtie  Lights  whilst  deprecating  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  strictures  of  the  Pandit  given  above,  calls  attention 
to  the  arbitrary  manner,  in  which  the  Arya  have  treated  their 
Scriptures,  rejecting  the  greater  part,  and  making  the  Mantra,  or 
hymns  of  the  four  Veda,  the  sole  original  depository  of  the  Hindu 
revelation.  But  the  Brahmana  and  the  Upanishad  have  always 
been  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Vedic  Scriptures,  the 
writers  asserting  their  own    inspiration. 

**  Another  ground  for  believing,  that  the  Arya  Samfij  is  not  destined  to  keep 
*'  or  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  allegiance  of  educated  Indians  is  the  absence  of 
*'  any  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  moral  ^ilt  in  the  writings  of  its 
"  leaders.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  the  earlier  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  a 
*<  profound  consciousness  of  sin,  and  a  longing  desire  to  be  freed  from  it.  In 
«  the  treatise  on  Mukti  in  the  Satyartha  Prakash,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
<*  reference  to  the  word  *  sin  *  :  and  no  hint  of  confession  of  sin  is  to  faie  found  in 
•*  their  litanies,  which  are  based  on  the  Vedic  texts." 

The  Bidhanhddiy  which  has  on  several  occasions  severely  criticized 
the  Arya  Samaj  on  account  of  its  adhering  to  long-exploded 
doctrines,  and  its  backwardness  in  solid  reforms,  has  more  recently 
spoken  in  high  commendation  of  some  of  its  members.  The 
Bidhanhddi  refers  to  their  Theistic  worship  attended  week  after 
week  by  some  500  Arya  disciples  at  their  temple  in  Labor:  also 
to  their  exertions  in  promoting  education,  and  putting  down  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  superstition,  priestcraft,  and  idolatry.  The 
Bidhanhddi  also  notices  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Christian 
missionaries  towards  the  Arya. 

Here  we  see  some  analogy  with  what  happened  in  the  third 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Under  the  Emperor  Julian,  who 
at  least  had  the  merit  of  true  Tolerance,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  and  reintroduce  Paganism  ;  but  it  was  not  the  old  Paganism 
of  the  degraded  lloman,  who  only  cared  for  orgies,  theatrical 
display,  revelries,  and  foul  deeds  of  darkness ;  Julian  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  he  desired  to  re-introduce  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Gods  of  Greece  and  liome  with  something  of  the  reality  of 
Christian  worship,  and  the  purity  of  Christian  life.  He  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  the  experiment  fell  with  him. 

{d)  NeO'Zoroastrianism,  This  ancient  faith,  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  Mahometan  revival  in  Asia,  dwindled  down  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  small  Parsi  congregation  at  Bombay,  and  else- 
where in  India,  numbering  100,000.  It  was  once  the  dominant 
religion  in  Western  Asia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  in 
later  generations  the  lloman  eagle  fell  before  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  time  of  its  greatness,  in  the  time  of  ite 
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decadence  it  is  not  a  proselyting  religion,  and  no  one  not  bom 
a  Parsi  can  be  a  member  of  the  community.  However,  many  close 
corporations  have  opened  their  doors  in  this  age.  The  Parsi  com- 
munity is  eminently  wealthy,  respectable,  and  educated.  There 
are  two  sections  :  the  advanced  party,  who  are  ready  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  centuries  in  their  customs ;  and  the  conservative.  The 
whole  energy  of  a  religious  Parsi  at  the  present  day  is  concentrated 
on  the  endeavour  to  make  himself  (so  to  speak)  demon-proof,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  absolute  purity,  symbolized  by 
whiteness.  He  is  on  his  guard  against  bodily  defilement,  and  never 
goes  out  to  his  daily  occupation  without  putting  on  a  sacred  white 
shirt  and  sacred  white  girdle.  Though  highly  educated,  enlightened, 
and  Anglicized,  he  rigorously  observes  this  custom.  The  real  creed 
has  probably  little  in  common  with  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster,  now 
for  the  first  time  revealed  to  them  in  the  translation  of  the  Avesta 
and  Pahlavi  books  by  European  scholars.  As  light  from  the  outside 
burst  upon  them,  they  did  not  like  to  be  told,  that  their  ancient 
faith  was  dwindling,  and  moribund,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  missionary  spirit.  In  1874  there  was  a  discussion 
among  them,  whether  it  was  contrary  to  the  now  understood  law 
of  Zoroaster  to  seek  converts,  and  whether  it  was  not  expedient  to 
anticipate  extinction  by  numerical  addition  to  their  persuasion. 

The  tenets  of  this  religion  are  very  clearly  and  completely  ex- 
plained in  a  lecture  in  the  English  language  delivered  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Bombay,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  in  1885,  by 
Jivanj{  Jamshedi  Modi,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  agreeable 
gentleman.  I  met  him  in  1889  at  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Stock- 
holm, to  which  he  was  a  delegate  from  British  India,  and  where  he 
took  his  place  on  full  equality  with  the  scholars  of  Europe.  I  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  customs  and  religious  tenets, 
and  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning  and  enlightenment,  he 
was  proud  of  them,  and  on  his  return  to  Bombay  he  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  his  lecture.  His  religion  is  Monotheistic,  and  there  never 
have  been  images,  temples,  or  altars.  Herodotus  mentions  this  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  true  to  this  day.  They  reverence 
Fire,  as  the  refulgent  symbol  of  God ;  but  are  incorrectly  called 
**  Yira-toorshippers,^^  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Zoroaster 
preached  a  dualism  of  two  independent  powers  of  Good  and  Evil. 
The  Zoroastrian  idea  of  the  evil  spirit  is  identical  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christians  vrith  reganl  to  the  Devil,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Zoroaster  preached  a  life  to  come,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  place  of  reward  and  punishment.  This  moral  system  is  described 
in  the  following :  **  Good  words,  good  thoughts,  good  deeds ;  think 
nothing  but  the  truth,  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  is  proper." 

It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  post-exile 
Judaism  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  impress  of  the  religion  of 
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Zoroaster,  with  which  they  had  come  into  contact  daring  their 
capti^'ity  under  a  Persian  sovereign,  and  that  the  Jewish  conception 
of  Cosmogony  was  modified  hy  this  contact,  and  later  on  a  con- 
nexion is  traced  betwixt  these  ideas,  and  the  Gnostic  speculations, 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  his  de- 
scendants were  all  Zoroastrians,  and  their  letters  and  words  ore 
recorded  in  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel :  they  are 
presumed  to  be  actual  quotations  of  State-Documents,  and  faithful 
records,  and  have  therefore  distinct  evidential  value  to  the  religious 
conceptions  of  those  Monarchs.  I  only  allude  to  this  to  show,  that 
this  form  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  this  Belief,  are  free  from 
idolatry,  ritual,  impurity,  and  ignorance,  and  try  to  be  spiritual 
and  holy,  and  the  Parsi  population  has  ever  enjoyed  the  highest 
character  for  honesty  and  eidightenment.  It  may  attract  some  poor 
wandering  souls,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none. 

(tf)  NeO'Buddhi^m,  Hitherto  I  have  alluded  to  ancient  religions 
based  upon  the  conception  of  a  God.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  those, 
which  are  purely  atheistical  in  principle,  but  have  in  practice,  from 
contact  with  local  Paganism,  become  as  degraded  as  fetish-worship. 
Buddhism  is  defined  as  a  system,  which  is  not  only  free  from  the 
conception  of  a  God,  but  from  any  belief  in  a  soul  or  a  future  state. 
The  duty  of  man  is  limited  to  this  world,  and  all  speculations  as  to 
the  future  are  excluded.  Again  Buddhism  adopts  the  pessimist 
view  of  life,  and  sums  up  the  worth  of  life  in  the  apophthegm : 
"Wherever  there  are  conditions  of  individuality,  there  are  the 
conditions  of  sorrow,"  and  the  refrain,  **  The  noble  eight-fold  path 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  sorrow."  The  precepts  of  Buddha  were 
launched  on  the  world  in  a  fine  missionary  spirit,  600  b.c.  Expelled 
from  India,  the  place  of  birth,  they  have  found  an  asylum  in 
Ceylon,  Banna,  Siam,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China,  and  Japan ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  in  any  one  of  these  countries  it  is  to  the  least 
degree  propagandist  at  the  present  moment ;  but  none  the  less  there 
is  a  possibility  of  adherents  joining  them,  of  which  we  have  a  notable 
instance  recorded  in  the  Times ^  September  28th,  1889,  of  an 
American  named  Powell  being  received  with  due  ceremony  into  the 
Buddhist  community  by  the  spiritual  head  at  Colombo.  It  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  Buddhism  has  in  practice  been 
grossly  degraded  by  idolatry  and  nature-worship.  Such  have  been 
the  features  of  all  religions,  even  of  Christianity ;  but  the  Reformer 
may  be  near  at  hand.  The  marked  partiality  for  Buddhism  ex- 
hibited in  Europe  and  America  cannot  but  react  upon  the  Native 
communities,  as  education  extends  to  them,  and  notices  of  re\'ival8 
are  chronicled  in  the  newspapers.  Buddhist  associations  are  formed 
to  counteract  the  Christian  missionary ;  opposition -schools  are 
opened.  In  Japan  we  hear  of  a  reformed  Buddhism  being  preached 
by  a  Japanese  fresh  from  Oxforil.  But  Buddhism  has  lost  its  hold 
almost  altogether  of  the  class  of  old  warriors,  who  are  to-day  the 
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back-bone  of  tbat  nation.  Tbough  it  will  die  bard,  and  take  a  long 
time  about  it,  in  Japan  it  is  doomed.  Tben  we  read  of  a  reformed 
Buddbism  in  Cbina,  tbe  followers  of  whicb  exbibit  more  deptb  and 
reality  in  tbeir  con\dction8.  Tbey  continue  tbeir  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, wear  tbe  ordinary  dress,  but  manifest  tbeir  strong  faitb  in 
tbeir  new  creed. 

Wbat  is  Buddbism  in  reality,  and  in  wbat  ligbt  does  tbe  cult 
appear  to  tbe  passing  traveller  ?  Here  are  two  questions  and  two 
replies : 

( 1 )  True  Buddbism  is  Humanitarianism,  sometbing  very  like  tbe 
Gospel  of  Humanity,  wbicb  I  sball  notice  in  Cbapter  III.  under 
tbe  bead  of  Positi\'ism,  tbe  essence  of  wbicb  is  tbe  elevation  of 
Man  by  Human  Intellect,  Intuition,  Teacbing,  Experience,  and 
Eifort,  to  tbe  bigbest  degree  of  Perfection  :  and  yet  sometbing  very 
different,  for  tbe  Buddbist  Ideal  is  tbe  renunciation  of  all  personal 
existence :  tbe  perfection  of  tbe  Buddbist  is  Annibilation,  and  to 
tbe  uncbastcned  intellect  tbe  notion  of  Extinction  by  becoming 
Buddba  bas  a  weird  attraction,  and  tbe  Doctrine  of  Transmigration 
explains,  and  is  tbe  only  intelligible  explanation  to  minds  not 
enligbtened  by  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  Spirit,  of  tbe  undeserved 
material  prosperity  of  tbe  Wicked,  and  tbe  undeserved  sufferings 
of  the  Good.  I  fear  tbat  tbe  world  bas  not  got  rid  of  either 
of  these  two  Doctrines. 

(2)  In  answer  to  tbe  second  question,  I  quote  portions  of  a 
description  made  by  a  visitor  to  Banna  in  1 890  : 

**  The  worshippers  were  serious  and  intent  enough ;  these  were  mostly  women, 
and  whatever  tne  theory  of  the  creed,  which  aclmowledges  no  God  or  Superior 
Power,  to  whom  to  address  prayers  with  a  hope  of  hearing  or  response,  it  would 
certainly  seem  from  the  tearful  eyes  and  earnest  prayers  of  those  poor  creatures, 
that  they  had  wants  and  wishes,  which  they  had  carried  in  foolish  hope  to  the 
unsympathetic  shrine:  the  dying  child  or  faithless  lover;  some  trouble  or 
heartache,  for  the  alleviation  of  which  they  sought  a  Power  outside  and  beyond 
themselves.  Humanity  is  always  weaker  than  its  creed,  and  one  could  not  but 
reflect  that,  in  spite  of  the  inherent  consistency  of  Buddhist  theory,  there  was 
still  in  other  creeds  a  better  provision  for  the  unhappy  and  desolate,  who 
yearned  for  a  belief  in  a  Divine  pity  and  beneficence.  The  ima^  of  B6ddha 
Gautfima,  and  his  immediate  followers,  were  in  hundreds  in  the  temples  all 
around,  of  every  size  and  material,  plaster,  wood,  and  alabaster,  crowded 
tojrether  without  artistic  arranfferaent  as  they  had  been  set  up  by  the  piety  of 
individuals,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  merit  after  death.  The  Golden  Temple, 
which  strikes  the  traveller's  eye,  when  he  first  lands  at  Rangoon,  and  which 
dominates  town  and  country,  is  the  emblem  of  the  creed.  Everywhere  rises  a 
paffoda  in  memory  of  the  great  preacher,  or  his  friends  and  disciples,  contain- 
ing some  pretended  relic  of  the  BCiddha,  or  the  model  of  such  a  relic,  or 
extracts  from  some  of  his  works.  In  the  silent  forest,- behind  the  tiny  pali- 
sach'd  village,  in  elaborate  groups  near  the  larger  towns,  on  every  high  hill, 
sometimes  U^  be  reached  by  a  weary  climb  of  1000  steps,  snow-white  or 
hlazinj^  with  gilding  in  the' sunshine,  stands  the  inevitable  pagoda,  the  ever- 
prcseut  memorial  of  the  master  and  his  teaching.  They  are  seen  in  every 
stufTi'  of  disrepair,  for  the  original  merit  of  the  construction  having  been 
acquired,  and  placed  to  the  builder's  spiritual  account,  no  consideration  of 
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'*  proprietj  or  a£Fection  induces  him  to  keep  them  in  repair.  He  renrds  and 
''  treats  hus  pagoda,  as  a  child  an  old  and  discarded  doll,  and  as  these  baildinga 
'*  are  badly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  work  probably  a  good  doil 
**  scamped,  since  no  jealous  deity  hungry  for  praise  and  sacrifice  is  looking  on, 
**  the  life  of  a  pagocia  is  ordinarily  but  a  short  one,  and  the  country  is  coTered 
*'  with  broken-aown,  mouldering  expressions  of  past  piety,  which  hare  no  more 
**  relation  to  the  builder's  present  religious  state  than  a  snake  is  concerned  with 
*'  its  cast-off  skin.  One  large  shed  amused  me  much.  The  ancient  teak  roof 
**  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  its  place  had  been  erected  a  brand-new  comgated 
**  iron  roof,  unpainted,  and  in  the  crude  form  suggestive  of  railway-stations, 
<*  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Beneath  were  assembled  a  crowd  of 
**  gigantic  stone  and  marble  BQddha,  impassive  and  impenetrable,  sitting  together 
'*  like  a  tea-party  of  the  gods.  The  incongruity  of  the  corrugated  iron  from  a 
*'  Birmingham  manufactory,  protecting  from  t^e  elements  these  august  repre- 
*'  8entatives  of  an  ancient  creeid,  had  in  it  something  whimsical  and  at  the  same 
*'  time  pathetic.  It  seemed,  coupled  with  the  steam-tramway  running  to  the 
*'  very  steps  of  the  pagoda,  to  suggest  that  conflict  between  the  beliefs  of  the 
*'  Eait  ana  the  West  wnich  in  In£a  is  threatening  a  repetition  of  the  Scandi- 
*'  navian  Twilight  of  the  gods.  But  this  feeling  is  probably  unfounded.  A 
*'  creed  like  Buddhism,  whicn  b  purely  ethical,  and  unweighted  with  impossible 
'*  dogma,  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  any  attack  from  without. 

"VN^c  have  only  now  to  estimate  whether  this  godless  moral  machine 
will  form  a  nucleus  for  the  reception  of  educated  and  thoughtful 
men,  seeking  to  follow  what  to  them  seems  the  right  way.  We 
are  hardly  fair  judges,  for  to  our  apprehension  there  exists  in  the 
human  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  consciousness,  a  something, 
whether  we  call  it  a  suspicion  or  an  innate  idea,  or  an  intuition,  or 
a  sense,  of  a  Power  greater  than  ourselves.  The  animal-creation, 
except  man,  feels  it  not ;  but  we  have  an  ineradicable  and  congenital 
feeling  of  dependence  and  reliance  on  a  higher  power,  not  necessarily 
a  benevolent  power,  a  consciousness  of  control  by  it,  which  our 
word  **  religion  "  suggests.  *'  It  is  He,  that  hath  made  us,  not  we 
ourselves."  Buddhism  is  the  absolute  negation  of  this  feeling. 
The  great  founder  of  Buddhism  under-estimated  the  power  of  this 
feeling  in  the  human  breast.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  the  other  side. 
Buddha  claimed  only  to  be  the  ideal  of  that  self -subjugation,  which 
mim  might  attain.  This  ideal  is  not  far  from  Christian  perfection. 
"What  did  Buddha  leave  behind  him  when  he  died  600  years  before 
the  coming  of  Christ?  No  God,  no  heaven,  no  future  state,  but 
the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  benevolence,  mercy  and  pity, 
till  then  totally  unknown ;  self-denial,  self -consecration,  simplicity 
of  ceremonial,  equality  of  all  men,  religious  tolerance,  and  the 
absence  of  all  the  frightful  disfigurements,  which  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  every  other  religion;  priestcraft,  ritual,  formality,  pride,  self- 
hypocrisy. 

There  is  another  consideration  :  Buddhism  has  now  come  into 
such  a  contact  with  European  Civilization  and  Christianity,  as  will 
never  be  relaxed.  One  or  other  must  give  way.  Buddhism  will 
never  co-exist  with  Civilization :  will  it  with  p  ure  Christianity  ? 
"When  MM.  Grabet  and  Hue  visited  Tibet  half  a  century  ago,  they 
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were  struck  by  the  form  of  worship  and  monastic  life,  which  that 
secluded  kingdom  exhibited,  and  fondly  fancied,  that  some  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  must  have  penetrated  here  at  some  forgotten  Epoch, 
and  left  the  impress  of  Eoman  Ritual  upon  the  Religion  of  the 
People  of  Tibet.  They  detected  the  likeness  of  their  own  to  this 
Pagan  worship,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  Priests,  trained  up  in  Papist 
Seminaries,  that  the  likeness  was  owing  to  their  common  Parentage, 
because  both  were  streams  from  the  same  common  fount  of  human 
tendency  to  Idolatrous  Ritual- Worship,  and  Ascetic  torture  of  the 
poor  body  :  the  Romish  Church  drew  theirs  from  the  Paganism  of 
Europe :  the  Buddhist  drew  theirs  from  the  Hinduism  of  India : 
Europe  and  India  were  inheritors  of  the  heirlooms  of  their  common 
Indo-European  stock  of  language  and  religious  conceptions,  if  not 
of  race  and  blood.  In  a  description  which  I  wrote  of  the  Monastery 
of  Troitska  near  Moscow  in  1 876,  I  remarked,  that  in  the  worship, 
that  was  going  on  in  this  centre  of  the  Russo-Groek  Religion  before 
our  eyes,  a  good  Hindu  would  be  quite  at  home,  because  the 
symbols  represented  tendencies  existing  in  both  Religious  concep- 
tions, while  a  Protestant  could  not  imagine  what  the  Priest  was 
doing. 

I  quote  also  a  report  of  a  Protestant  Missionary  in  Japan,  1890  : 

'*  In  1579,  Francis  Xarier  landed.  He  left  in  about  two  years.  His  suc- 
cessors came,  saw,  and  conquered ;  in  thirty  years  they  had  150,000  converts 
and  200  churches.  Jesuit  priests  gave  the  Japanese  all  that  the  Bdddhist  priest 
had  given  them,  gor^us  altars,  imposing  processions,  dazzling  vestments, 
and  dl  the  scenic  mspiay  of  a  sensual  worship ;  hut  added  to  these  a  freshness 
and  fervour,  that  quickly  captivated  the  imaginative  and  impressionahle  people. 
There  was  little  in  the  BQddhistic  paraphernalia  that  needed  to  he  changed, 
much  less  ahandoned.  The  images  of  B(iddha,  with  a  slight  application  of  the 
chisel,  served  for  images  of  Christ.  Each  Bdddhist  saint  lounanis  counterpart 
in  Romish  Christianity,  and  the  road-side  shrines  of  Kuwan-on,  the  goddess 
of  mercy,  hecame  centres  of  Mariolatry.  Temples,  altars,  hells,  holy-water 
vessels,  censers,  rosaries,  all  were  ready,  and  were  merely  transferred  from  one 
religion  to  the  other.  Those,  who  have  seen  both  rituals,  marvel  whether 
Buddhism  is  a  child  of  Romanism,  or  Romanism  of  BCiddhism,  or  whether 
both  must  not  have  some  common  origin.     Rome  in  Japan  took  the  sword  and 

Serished  by  the  sword.  The  Christianity,  which  Rome  had  presented  to  the 
apanese,  did  not  leave  the  Bible  behind.  Christianity  was  banished,  and  for 
230  years  the  following  inscription  appeared  on  the  public  notice-boards  along 
with  prohibitions  a^nst  crimes  ana  breaches  of  the  law,  at  every  roadside, 
at  every  city  gate,  m  every  village  throughout  the  Empire :  *  So  long  as  the 
*  8im  shall  warm  the  earth  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan ; 
'  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christianas  God,,  or 
'  the  great  god  (t.^.  the  Pope)  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for 
*it  with  his  head.'  " 

Centuries  have  passed  by,  and  Japan  has  recalled  its  Edicts,  and 
granted  Toleration,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful  receptiveness  of  new 
ideas.  In  Barma  different  phenomena  are  exhibited:  in  Ireland 
the  Religion  of  Rome  is  found  in  an  unexpected  alliance  with 
municipal  liberty :  so  in  Barma,  if  we  are  to  believe  late  reports, 
Buddhism  under  the  most  tolerant  of  tolerant  Gbvemments,  that 
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of  British  India,  is  forming  an  alliance  with  Patriotism,  and  we 
find  an  analogy  betwixt  the  Buddhist  Monks,  and  Roman  Catholic 
(/lergy  in  Franco,  in  their  taking  the  side  of  incapable,  discredited, 
d(;throned,  and  exiled  Dynasties :  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  Kent- 
free  lands,  and  Church -Endowments  are  the  motive  power  in  both 
cases,  and  will  probably  meet  the  same  amount  of  non-success. 

''  A  general  regildin^  and  redeooration  of  pagodas  is  proceeding  throughout 
*'  Banna,  and  especially  in  the  I'ppcr  Province,  which  is  attracting  much  atten- 
'*  tion.  It  is  not  conllmHl  siMK'iallv  to  sacred  pagodas,  and  recognized  places  of 
**  pilgrimage,  but  extends  to  the  minor  pagodas.  This  undoubtedly  shows,  that 
**  some  unusual  influences  are  at  work  amongst  the  people,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
**  state  of  great  excitement  and  ferment. 

*'  The  Banff oott  Timrs  states,  that  this  movement  indicates  a  general  belief 
**  amongst  the  people  that  the  Mingoon  Prince,  who  is  now  the  undoubted 
,*  representative  of  Alompra,  is  about  to  invade  the  province.  To  whatever 
**  cause  the  movement  is  due,  it  is  actively  encouraged  by  tfte  Bitddhitit  monks, 
**  The  journal  adds  that,  in  the  event  of  any  insurrectionary  movement  in  favour 
**  of  the  Burmese  Prince,  the  BUddhist  priesthood  would  now  be  almost 
<*  unanimously  against  the  British.*' 

(/)  NeO'Confucianum.  The  nature  of  the  teaching  of  Koung- 
Fu-Tse  is  well  known,  or  can  be  ascertained  from  numerous 
excellent  works.  The  system  is  imposed  by  the  State,  and  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  Great  Sage  was  chiefly  a  compiler  of  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  well  as  an  independent 
author.  It  may  well  be  expected,  that  the  contact  with  the 
foreigner,  and  the  publicity  of  the  press,  and  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion, will  clear  away  much,  that  has  degnided  the  Confucian 
teachings  in  times,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  founder. 

The  strange  notion,  which  underlies  ancestral  worship  is  not 
peculiar  to  China,  as  in  the  system  of  Roman  Pagan  worship,  the 
lamia?  and  lemures  were  believed  to  wander  about  as  ghosts,  not 
having  yet  come  to  their  rest,  and  at  a  later  period  were  regarded 
definitely  as  e\al  spirits.  Such  antiquated  delusions  die  hard,  but 
they  disappear  under  the  influence  of  education. 

The  subject  of  Ancestral  Worship  was  discussed  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  at  Shang-Hai  in  1 890  :  the  features  of  that  worship  are 

( 1 )  Divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  Dead. 

(2)  The  real  motive  is  Fear  of  evil  from  evil  Ghosts. 

(3)  The  Manes  of  those,  who  have  no  descendants,  are  pro- 

pitiated out  of  mere  abject  Cowardice. 

(4)  Every  individual  is  supposed  to  have  three  souls  :  ( 1 )  the 
one,  which  goes  to  Heaven ;  (2)  the  one,  which  sticks  to  the  Tablet 
in  the  House;  (3)  the  one,  which  remains  in  the  grave. 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  the  con  ception  is  so  contrary  to  Reason, 
that  it  would  appear  possible  to  disentangle  the  Chinese  mind : 
this  however  cannot  be  effected  by  mere  abuse  of  the  custom,  but 
by   calm  reasoning.      There   were   but  few   Missionaries  at   the 
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Conference  of  sufficiently  enlarged  views  as  to  detect  the  good 
in  the  system,  inasmuch  it  indicated  filial  piety,  and  tended 
to  preserve  purity  and  morality  in  the  Family.  Unfortunately 
Missionaries,  as  a  class,  have  with  many  compensating  excellent 
qualities  very  contracted  visions,  and,  as  on  the  Opium-Trade- 
Question,  so  on  this  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  forming 
an  independent  judgment :  remarkable  as  this  Chinese  Cultus 
is,  the  inability  of  reasoning  men  to  understand  things  reasonably 
is  equally  remarkable.     Reckless  abuse  cures  no  evils. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  in  Europe  that  bowls  of  milk  and  dishes 
of  food  were  placed  outside  the  houses  of  farmers  to  conciliate  the 
mischievous  spirits,  who  wandered  about  and  hamstrung  the  cattle : 
how  simple  is  the  conception  of  religious  duty  thus  evidenced  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  lamps  are  placed  on  the  pavement  round 
the  tomb  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  who 
is  buried  at  Ghazipiir :  how  ridiculous,  painfully  ridiculous,  is  the 
manifestation  of  this  craven  fear  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  on  the 
grave  of  a  certain  drunken  Military  Officer,  who  in  the  paroxysms 
of  his  delirium  tremens  used  to  beat  and  illuse  the  natives,  offerings 
were  made  for  many  years  of  brandy  and  cigars  laid  upon  his  grave, 
so  as  to  appease  his  unquiet  spirit,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the 
poor  humble -minded  natives  alone.  I  doubt  not  that  in  Central 
Equatorial  Africa  on  the  track  of  some  of  our  great  Explorers,  who 
passed  with  an  army  of  fiends  through  an  astonished  country,  the 
barbarous  races  by  timely  offerings  try  to  anticipate  another  such 
bloody  invasion,  and  soothe  the  Manes  of  the  Europeans,  who  left 
their  bodies  in  the  soil.  Education  and  Civilization  alone  will 
root  out  such  ignorant  delusions,  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
those,  who  in  Europe  provided  food  for  the  Bobin  Goodfellows, 
were  Christians. 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  based  on  the  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  innate  in  man  or  bestowed  by  what  is 
called  *' heaven"  on  man.  Vague  as  may  be  the  Chinese  term 
translated  **  heaven,"  it  is  better  than  the  avowed  Atheism  of  the 
Buddhist,  or  the  confused  Polytheism  of  corrupted  Taouism.  The 
professor  of  the  latter  two  forms  of  belief  is  indebted  for  his  convic- 
tions of  duty  to  his  education  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  just  as 
men  of  European  culture,  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have 
unconsciously,  yet  immutably,  their  sense  of  duty  based  on  the 
Christian  standard.  The  conversion  of  the  Chinese  thus  presents  a 
problem  unequalled  in  difficulty  and  grandeur  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  informed  by  a  missionary,  labouring  in  the  China 
field,  that  purified  or  Neo-Confucianisra  is  a  very  possible  danger, 
for  baptized  Chinese  still  seem  to  think,  that  Christianity  is  only  an 
improved  form  of  Confucian  morality.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  term 
Shang-Ti  for  God  contributes  to  this  idea. 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  MODERN  C0XCEPTI0X8  FORMED  FROM  THE 
BLENDING  OF  OLD  SYSTEMS  WITH  CHRISTIAN  DOCT&INE, 
EITHER  CONSCIOUSLY,  OR  UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

A.  Brahmoism      |   Brahmo-sLndj. 

B.  Theosophy. 

C.  Hau-Hau,  Te-^niiti,  Te-Kooti,  of  Now  Zealand. 

D.  Mormonism. 

E.  Positivism  or  Comtism. 

F.  Christian  Buddhism. 

G.  Scepticism  and  Agnosticism. 
H.  TJnitarianism. 

I  PASS  under  review  each  phenomenon  : 

(a)  Brahmoism,  This  is  essentially  different  from  Neo-Hinduism, 
as  the  influence  of  Christian  hooks  and  practice  is  admitted.  In 
past  centuries  a  Romish  priest,  Boherto  de  Nohili,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  assimilation  of  Hindu  and  Christian  elements ;  but  two 
things  were  clear,  that  the  Church  of  Bome  would  not  tolerate 
it,  and  that  the  great  Indian  people  would  not  willingly  accept  a 
reform  brought  to  them  from  Europe.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Native  development  manifested  itself.  The  Calcutta  Brahmo- 
Samaj  was  founded  by  a  Brahmin  of  learning  and  position,  Baja 
Bammohun  Roy,  who  died  in  London  in  1833.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  purer  form  of  religion  to  be  found  in 
the  Veda.  He  tried  to  lead  a  Beformation,  and  failed.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  religious  truth  in  the  Veda,  which  in  his  time  was 
imperfectly  known ;  but,  when  it  became  fully  known,  faith  in 
its  inspiration  was  shaken.  He  was  succeeded  by  Debendranath 
Tagor.  When  the  disruption  took  place  from  the  more  radical 
reformers,  the  old  assemblv  asserted  to  themselves  the  name  of  Adi 
Brahmo-Samaj,  in  1840.  In  1820  Bammohun  Boy  had  published 
the  Precepts  of  Jesus  and  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness  :  he  had 
studied  the  New  Testament. 

Keshab  Chander  Sen  broke  away  from  the  old  conservative  party, 
and  went  further  in  his  zeal  for  religious  purity ;  he  was  ready  to 
give  up  Caste,  to  st^lect  the  best  from  all  the  sacre<l  Codes  of  the 
world,  and  form  a  Sacred  Code.  Socially  he  condemned  polygamy, 
and  child-marriages.  He  laid  down,  that  there  was  one  true  God, 
that  we  must  love  Him,  and  do  the  works  which  He  loves ;  that 
His  only  temple  is  in  our  hearts;  that  the  only  ceremonies  are 
good  works,  the  only  sacrifice  self-renunciation,  the  only  pilgrimage 
the  company  of  the  good,  the  only  Veda  Divine  Knowledge;  the 
most  sacred  formula,  "  Do  good  and  be  good ;  "  the  only  true 
Brahmin  was  he  who  knew  Brahma.     All  founders  of  religion  thus 
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speak  with  authority  about  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
Truths,  which  are  essential  to  human  Salvation.  There  is  plenty  of 
Christianity  also  on  the  lips  of  professing  Christians :  the  real 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  offered  by  those  alone, 
to  whom  it  has  come  as  a  revelation.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he 
thus  states  his  case : 

'*  The  Brahmo-Sam&j  was  originally  established  for  the  propagation  of  Theistio 

*  worship,  and,  after  a  time,  the  movement  spread  through  the  length  and 

*  breadth  of  Ban2&l.  Wherever  there  was  an  English  school,  a  Brahmo-Sam&j 
'  was  established,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  English  education.    After 

*  twenty  years  it  was  found,  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  foundation,  for  the 

*  Veda,  upon  which  their  faith  was  based,  taught,  alon^  with  some  truth,  nfany 
'  errors,  such  as  Nature -Worship,  Transmigration,  ana  absurd  rites  and  cere- 
'  monies.  Abandoning  the  infaUibility  of  the  Veda,  the  Brahmo  appealed  to 
<  Humanity,  to  their  own  hearts,  to  their  own  relinous  intuitions,  in  order  to 
'  establish  themselves  upon  a  purely  Theistic  basis.  But  the  Society,  though  it 
'  attained  doctrinal  and  devotional  purity,  was  not  practical.  Hence  lately  there 
'  has  been  a  secession  of  the  progressive  party,  which  protests  against  Caste  and 
'  all  social  evils." 

In  1865  he  started  the  Brahmo-Samaj  of  India,  and  proclaimed 
a  New  Dispensation  in  1880.  He  had  visited  England  in  1870, 
and  he  died  in  1 884.  Now  the  real  test  of  his  sincerity  was  not 
the  eloquent  expounding  of  theistic  opinions,  as  that  is  compatible 
with  being  a  thorough-going  Hindu,  but  the  abandoning  of  idol- 
atrous domestic  ceremonies  and  Caste-customs.  Any  one,  who  does 
not  do  that,  is  not  a  real  theistic  reformer ;  and  Keshab  Chander 
actually  permitted  his  daughter  under  fourteen  to  be  betrothed  to 
the  Eaja  of  Kuch  Bahdr,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  not  one  of  their 
Society ;  and  the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  idolatrous  rites  to 
make  it  legal.  This  led,  in  1878,  to  a  further  disruption,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Sadharan  (or  Universal)  £rahmo-8ama]  by  the 
dissentients. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above,  that  Brahmoism  is  a  place  of  refuge, 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  the  educated  Hindu.  The  movement 
has  lasted  seventy  years,  has  advanced  in  the  right  direction 
socially  and  spiritually,  is  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  tendency  of  the  Hindu  intellect  to  speculate  on 
Monotheism,  is  free  from  all  social  defilement,  and  all  spiritual 
transcendentalism,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  Exeter  Hall,  i8qo,  in  my  presence,  an  ex-Lieutenant- 
Go  vcmor  in  Northern  India,  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
thus  expressed  himself : 

*'  There  was  being  rapidly  raised  up  a  class  of  men  in  India  as  educated  and 
"  cultured  as  thoHe,  who  left  the  schoob  and  colleges  of  England.  It  was  a 
<'  small  but  very  influential  class,  for  they  were  the  men  of  the  press  and  of 
"  literature,  ana  had  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  many  in  the  future. 
<*  Thcv  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  books  to  read,  for  all  the  resources  of 
<<  English  literature  were  open  to  them ;  but  the  great  question  with  them  was 
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<*  that  of  choice  :  what  should  they  read  ?  He  thought,  that  the  Brahmo-Sam&j 
<<  was  doini?  a  splendid  service  in  this  direction.  He  recretted,  that  that  system 
<<  stopped  short  of  Christianity,  but  it  was  opposed  to  infidelity,  materialism,  and 
*'  immorality.  He  knew  that  differences  oi  opinion  existed  amongst  Christian 
<'  people  as  to  that  system,  many  regarding  it  as  a  hindrance  to  the  spread 
"  of  Christianity  ;  but  he  believea  it  to  be  a  help,  in  that  it  was  preparing  the 
**  way  for  a  great  Christian  work  in  India." 

In  1882  P.  C.  Moozumdar  published  in  Calcutta  a  book  intended 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  movement, 
called  the  Faith  and  ProgrM^  of  the  Brahno-Samdj.  It  appears  that 
it  sent  out  missionaries,  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  In  1884 
there  were  150  branches  all  over  India;  and  missionary  work  was  a 
part  of  their  system.  They  had  prevailed  on  the  Legislature  of 
British  India  to  pass  an  Act  to  legalize  civil  marriages,  so  as  to 
save  them  from  even  a  formal  conformity  to  idolatrous  ceremonies. 
There  are  two  or  three  bookstalls,  well  furnished  with  vernacular 
literature,  the  only  article  of  Western  origin  being  a  Buddhistic 
catechism  of  English  and  Burmese,  by  Colonel  Olcott  of  Theo- 
Bophical  fame.  There  are  other  interesting  features  of  this  new 
development,  recalling  the  so-called  heresy  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  was,  in  fact,  of  purely 
Pagan  origin,  assimilating  certain  conceptions  from  Christianity. 
This  gave  it  its  vital  force,  and  procured  it  an  interest  long  aft«r 
it  had  died  away.  We  must  not  be  surprised  to  witness  similar 
combinations,  where  the  life-gi\dng  touch  of  even  imperfect  Chris- 
tian development  comes  into  contact  with  the  decaying  embers  of 
moribund  Pagan  ideas.  A  combination  of  Neo-Buddhism  and  the 
Romish  degradation  of  Christian  worship  is  not  impossible,  and 
the  uncontrolled  transcendentalism  of  the  Salvation  Army  might 
possibly  incorporate  elements  of  Neo-Hinduism.  The  questions, 
on  which  the  Gnostics  speculated,  were  precisely  those,  which 
at  all  times,  and  in  aU  ages,  have  agitated  the  hearts  of  men,  viz. 
the  origin  of  Life,  the  origin  of  Evil,  and  the  hopeless  corruption 
of  the  world,  though  created  by  a  God  perfectly  wise,  holy,  and 
powerful.  The  Hindu  intellect  revels  in  such  subtle  and  profitless 
questions. 

(Jb)  Theoaophism.  This  phenomenon  could  not  be  passed  by,  yet 
in  fact  it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing,  and  by  some  is  called 
an  imposture.  It  has  no  connection  whatsoever,  in  its  modem 
shape,  with  the  Theosophy  spoken  of  by  early  writers.  It  is  an 
entirely  modem  development,  and  chiefly  confined  to  India; 
the  persons  connected  with  it  being  an  American,  Colonel  Olcott, 
and  a  Russian,  Madame  Blavatsky.  Colonel  Olcott  defines  the  word 
Theosophy  as  '*Di\T[ne  wisdom,"  "an  all-per\'ading  eternal  principle 
in  Nature,  with  which  the  interior  intuitive  faculty  in  man  is 
akin  "     The  objects  of  the  Society  are : 

( I )  To  form  a  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  and  colour. 
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(2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Eastern  literature,  religions,  and 
sciences,  and  indicate  their  importance. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  the 
psychical  power  in  man. 

These  are  bold  words.  The  Society  has  been  in  existence  since 
1875,  and  its  headquarters  are  chiefly  at  Madras.  It  has  a 
periodical  literature  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Japan  have  been  visited.  I  can  only  record,  that  the  results 
are  little  or  nothing,  and  that  very  hard  judgments  have  been  openly 
passed  on  those  concerned  with  the  movement.  Truth,  however, 
can  only  triumph  after  thoughts  have  been  stirred.  We  may  rejoice 
at  any  wind,  which  breaks  the  hopeless  calm  of  ignorant  Paganism. 

One  extraordinary  feature  is  the  introduction  on  the  stage  of 
Sages,  supposed  to  be  hidden  away  somewhere  on  the  Slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  who  have  conquered  all  knowledge,  and  appear  in  visions 
to  their  votaries.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  fairy 
stories  of  childhood,  or  the  legends  of  Mediaeval  Saints,  and  at  once 
covers  the  movement  with  ridicule.  To  those,  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  India,  the  Hindu  Sago,  whether  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  naked  Fakir,  or  a  respectable  well-dressed  Mahant  seated  in  his 
cozy  temple,  is  a  very  realistic  object :  with  the  latter  a  visitor  can 
have  very  pleasant  conversation,  and,  if  he  cares  to  look  into  his 
Manuscript  books,  he  can  gather  linguistic  and  religious  information. 
To  those  who  have  lived  many  months  in  the  summer-retreats  of  the 
Himalaya,  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  Moun- 
tains become  very  realistic  also,  and  all  idea  of  finding  white- 
bearded  wise  sages  dwelling  in  caverns  beyond  the  the  reach  of 
men,  fed  somehow  or  other,  and  endowed  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  centuries,  has  to  be  abandoned:  but  the  Theosophists 
conjure  up  the  existence  of  Mahatma  or  Saints  (**  high-souled, 
magnanimous  men"  according  to  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary).  In 
**  Isis  Unveiled,"  1 877,  appears  the  following  passage :  **  Instructors 
**  in  the  East  have  showed  us,  that  by  combining  Science  with 
**  Religion,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
**  spirit,  may  be  demonstrated  like  a  problem  in  Euclid."  These 
accommodating  Mahatma,  to  save  the  trouble  of  their  disciples 
going  to  the  Mountams,  arc  able  to  transport  themselves  to  the 
plains  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

In  the  North  American  Eeview,  August,  18  go,  Madame 
Blavatsky  claims  for  the  movement  a  success  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  originators.    She  tells  us  that  it  is  based  on  three  principles : 

( 1 )  The  Brotherhood  of  Men. 

(2)  The  Study  of  Oriental  Theories. 

(3)  The  investigation  of  hidden  force  in  Nature  and  in  Man. 
She   enumerates    thirty-eight    Chartered    Branches    in    America, 
twelve  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  elsewhere : 
there  are   seven  centres  of  publication,  with  two  Magazines  in 
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Prance,  one  in  America,  and  one  in  London :  their  aim  and  desire 
is  to  help  in  some  degree  the  formation  of  correct  scientific  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  for  for  many  a  long  year  Humanity  has  been 
crying  out  in  the  dark  for  Light  and  Guidance :  only  the  Masters 
of  Eastern  Wisdom  (the  Mahatma,  the  imaginary  wise  old  men 
of  the  mountain)  can  set  the  foundation,  on  which  the  new  edifice 
can  be  built,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  intellect  and  the  spirit,  and  guide 
Humanity  through  the  night  into  clearer  day. 

So  long  as  Philosophers  draw  on  the  imaginary  spirits  coined 
by  their  own  fertile  and  excited  brains,  I  can  bear  with  them : 
such  was  it  ever :  but,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  look  for 
Spiritual  enlightenment  to  the  utterance  of  Indian  Sages,  such  as  the 
Sanydsi,  the  Vanaprastha,  or  the  cave-dweller,  whom  no  one  ever 
met,  or  heard  of,  but  are  supposed  to  be  lurking  out  of  touch  with 
humanity,  living  apparently  upon  nothing,  a  line  must  be  drawn  : 
and,  when  these  worthies  appear  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  reveal 
Truth  to  an  American  and  a  Russian,  totally  ignorant  of  any  Lidian 
language,  I  cannot  suspend  my  judgment. 

(r)  IlaU'Hau,  Te  Whttt\  Te  Kooti.  This  is  a  religious  develop- 
ment among  the  Maori  in  !N'ew  Zealand.  Li  1864  they  rebelled 
against  the  British  Government;  a  party  of  the  57th  Regiment 
fell  into  their  hands,  were  killed,  and  their  heads  cut  off.  In  their 
hatred  to  the  British  Government  they  invented  a  new  religion, 
and  made  the  head  of  the  British  officer,  who  commanded  the  party 
killed,  the  symbol  and  centre  of  the  system.  They  had  been 
nominal  Christians.  Their  new  religion  was  called  Pai  Marfre, 
and  a  high  priest  was  appointed,  who  professed  to  receive  inspiration 
from  the  Angel  Gabriel  through  the  medium  of  the  Captain's  head. 
They  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  this  Angel, 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  false,  that 
all  Scriptures  ought  to  be  burnt,  no  Sundays  to  be  kept,  the  sexes 
to  live  promiscuously  so  as  to  secure  increase  of  population.  Their 
priest  claimed  to  have  superhuman  powers,  and  could  secure  victory 
by  shouting  **  Hau-Hau  ! "     Hence  their  name. 

Te  Whiti  was  a  chief  in  the  Northern  Island  at  Parihaka,  near 
Mount  Egmont.  He  rebelled,  and  was  defeated  and  imprisoned 
at  Christ  Church  and  Nelson,  and  has  since  been  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home.  He  called  himself  a  prophet,  but  was  really  only 
a  patriot.  He  read  the  Bible,  and  no  other  book ;  he  pretended  to 
have  divine  power,  but  his  real  object  was  to  save  his  lands -from 
the  white  settlers.  He  secured  an  influence  over  his  countrymen 
in  this  way,  preaching  passive  resistance  ;  but  when  things  became 
extreme,  he  declared,  that  he  had  a  divine  message  (Atua)  put  into 
his  mouth,  ordering  his  people  to  fight  for  their  land. 

Te  Kooti  was  another  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who,  after  rebellion 
and  murder,  assumed  the  rdle  of  a  teacher,  and  founded  a  religious 
system,  which  attracted  many  followers,  including  Native  Christians. 
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"With  an  outward  show  of  reverence  for  spiritual  things,  it  served 
as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Most  of  the  pervert  Christians 
returned  to  their  old  faith.  Of  late  years  a  ch^ge  has  come  over 
Te  Kooti's  followers,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  few  have  hecome  Christians.  Mission-work  is 
carried  out  among  them;  the  majority  still  retain  their  separate 
position. 

(rf)  Marmonisin:  "The  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter-day  Saints." 
In  all  the  reports  from  New  Zealand  I  read  of  the  Mormons  heing 
very  active  among  the  Maori.  Their  missionaries  go  about  among 
the  ignorant  people,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  been  translated 
into  Maori,  and  printed  and  put  into  circulation.  They  have  also 
appeared  in  India.  The  history  of  this  sect  is  well  known.  It  was 
only  in  1830,  that  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  produced  the  book, 
and  mode  known  the  new  dispensation,  communicated  to  him  by 
Angels.  The  Christian  Scriptures  are  accepted,  but  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  added.  The  Mormons  cannot  claim  to  be  a  Christian 
sect  any  more  than  the  Mahometans.  The  form  of  government 
is  a  strict  theocracy  maintained  by  the  elders.  A  kind  of  polytheism 
has  come  into  existence,  including  Adam,  Christ,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  Brigham  Young.  They  are  total  abstainers  from  the  use  of 
liquors  or  tobacco,  and  practise  total  immersion.  They  prosecute 
their  missionary  work  with  great  zeal  all  over  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Oceania.  Their  numbers  are  small,  still  they  represent 
a  disturbing  agency,  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  custom 
of  polygamy  has  been  authoritatively  abolished,  and  was  not  part 
of  the  original  Revelation. 

A  Christian  Minister,  1890,  thus  states  the  case  of  the  Mormons : 
that  the  Mormon  Missionaries  are  not  wholly  false-hearted,  and 
deceitful,  but  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  sincerity  and  zeal : 
that  the  Latter  Day  Saints  send  out  more  Missionaries,  and  make 
more  converts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  adherents  than 
any  other  Church:  that  a  world-wide  dominion  is  their  object: 
that  they  not  only  capture  their  prey,  but  they  deliver  it  at  the 
Church -door :  90,000  converts  made  the  long  journey  from  Europe 
to  Utah. 

Among  their  good  features  are 

( 1 )  No  Saint  lives  for  himself,  but  for  the  Kingdom. 

(2)  Salvation  was  longed  for  for  the  sake  of  Sendee. 

(3.)  All  personal  and  family -considerations  must  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination.  (Oh !  that  Christian  Missionaries  would  consider 
this  and  be  wise  !) 

(4)  An  adherent  must  go  where  the  Church  sends  him. 

(5)  They  go  without  salary,  and  serve  at  their  own  charges, 
for  in  their  opinion  to  pay  salaries  would  be  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  the  false  {i.e.  Christian)  Churches,  and  the  hireling  (Christian) 
clergy. 
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allude  to  the  legend,  that  at  one  time  little  was  required  to  have 
induced  the  pagan  Russians  to  accept  the  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Christian  faith.  This  may  be  legend,  but  laws  are  facts;  and, 
A.D.  315,  Constantine  made  conversion  from  Christianity  to  Judaism 
a  penal  oifence,  and  prohibited  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  from 
circumcising  their  Christian  slaves.  It  is  clear,  that  the  Mahometans 
in  their  intolerance  of  later  centuries  only  carried  out  the  practice 
of  Jew  and  Christian  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  so 
many  Jews  are  now  devoted;  the  annual  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  which  is  their  rule ;  the  reading  every  Sabbath  and  ex- 
planation of  portions  of  their  Scriptures  by  intelligent  men  to 
intelligent  hearers ;  the  teaching  in  their  Sabbath-schools ;  the  din 
of  controversy  which  surrounds  them,  cannot  be  without  result. 
The  Lord  has  not  deserted  His  people  ;  materially  He  has  greatly 
blessed  them.  Their  wealth  far  exceeds  that  of  any  Jewish 
monarch.  The  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  has  far  exceeded  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  Their  numbers,  as  a  peculiar  people,  in  race, 
customs,  and  religion,  though  scattered  amidst  the  Gentiles,  far 
exceeds  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land  in  its  most  prosperous 
period.  They  cannot  stand  still  now,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
their  undeserved  persecution,  and  their  unenviable  seclusion  from 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  must  feel  that,  if  they  arie  inheritors 
of  the  Promises,  which  no  Christian  can  deny,  and  if  they  cannot 
accept  the  Christian  development,  they  must  show  cause  why.'  If 
they  are  sincere  Jews,  they  must  expect  a  Messiah ;  if  they  are 
indiiferentists,  they  are  no  longer  Jews,  but  common  Agnostics. 

(r)  Neo-Ilindumn.  The  phenomena  described  here  are  restricted 
to  those  which  arise  from  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  people- of 
India,  independent  of  Christian  influence.  Throughout  his  long 
career  the  Hindu  has  always  been  tolerant  of  other  religions, 
patient  of  the  expression  of  the  widest  free-thought,  doubts,  and 
speculations,  and  always  ready  to  absorb  the  lower  non-Hindu 
races  into  its  systi^m  on  the  easiest  terms.  An  apostate  Hindu  can 
be  restored  to  his  former  position  by  the  prescribed  atonement; 
and  I  have  before  me  an  advertisement,  in  the  English  language, 
in  an  Lidian  newspaper,  notifying  that  **  Chunder  Mohun  Tagore 
**  had,  at  Calcutta  on  Sept<>mber  26th,  1854,  after  baptism,  re- 
**  embraced  Hinduism  by  the  ceremony  kno^^Ti  as  Prayaschitri,  |wr- 
^\fonned  on  Sunday  lasfJ^  Like  the  lloman  Catholic,  the  educated 
Hindu  denies,  that  he  is  an  idolater,  if  by  idolatry  is  meant  a  system 
of  worship  which  confines  the  idea  of  Divinity  to  a  mere  image  of 
clay  or  stone,  and  which  prevents  the  heart's  being  elevated  with 
loftv  notions  of  the  attributes  of  God.  If  this  is  what  is  called 
idolatry,  he  disclaims  it,  he  abhors  it,  and  deplores  the  ignorance 
and  uncharitableness  of  those,  who  charge  him  with  this  grovelling 
sin.      Asa  corollary  to  this,  it  may  be  recorded,  that  an  image  of 
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Bhflvfini  in  a  Hmdu  ti^mple  Beemed  to  an  English  traveller  to  \k 
very  like,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  an  imiige  of  the  Virgin  in 
an  adjacent  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and,  on  inquiry,  it  transpired 
that  the  same  ffinttu  had  earred  both. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  Hindu  system :  (i)  Vedism,  (i) 
Brahmanism,  {3)  Hinduism  proper.  Bt-tween  the  latter  two 
developments,  in  chronological  order,  came  Budilhism.  Now 
Hinduism  proper  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  fierce  light  of  education 
and  civilization,  though  the  wonderful  Bpiritual  conception  of 
"  bhakti,"  or  faith  towards  Vishnu,  may  apjiear  in  ever-changing 
forms.  The  conservative  Hindu,  jealous  of  his  nationality,  must 
fall  back  upon  the  Veda,  and  the  vast  literature,  that  succeeded 
them,  and  he  will  be  comforted  in  finding,  that  his  ancestral  religion 
has  had,  throughout  all  its  history,  the  power  of  adapting;  itself  to 
the  needs  of  each  age,  by  an  interna!  process  of  incorporation  and 
adjiifltment,  or  by  an  external  process  of  throwing  off  new  develop- 
ments. By  appealing  from  the  later  books  to  the  Veda  they  obtain 
freedom  from  many  ceremonial  obftervanoes.  The  deep  introspection 
of  the  Hindu  intellect  is  always  capable  of  evoking  new  spiritual 
conceptions,  reasserting  the  unity  of  God,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
Pantheism,  "one  oiilv  being,  no  second;"  for  nothing  really 
exists  but  the  one  Silt'-esisttnt  Spirit  called  Bmhnia ;  all  else  is 
Maya  or  deception.  Nothing  exists  but  God  ;  and  therefore  every- 
thing existing  is  G-od.  It  him  thrown  ofi  new  sects,  tilted  againi^t 
Caste  century  after  century,  and  touched  by  the  Ithuriel -spear  of 
European  education  and  civilization,  it  will  do  so  again.  And  to 
many  educated  minds  it  will  be  snflicient,  and  the  Neo-Hindu, 
purged  of  the  grossiioss  of  the  national  worship,  will  maintain,  that 
he  in  reality  maintainB  the  same  views  ojt  the  Christian.  The 
Yogi  devotee  seeks  a  mystic  union  of  his  own  ppirit  with  the  Otie 
eternal  Soul.  Is  not  this  what  ia  taught  in  such  evangelical  books 
as  the  Imilatioti  of  Christ  or  (7nion  with  Christ  ?  The  "Ocean  of 
Love"  of  the  Poet  Keble  is  but  the  Prema  Sagara  of  the  Hindu. 
He  seeks  to  subdue  all  passions,  all  impurity  of  thought,  all  love  of 
earthly  things.  Is  not  this  part  of  the  Christian  sj'stem  ?  He 
gives  his  mind  to  abstract  meditations  and  his  body  to  mortific-ations. 
"What  docs  the  Christian  do  more  ?  Patriotism  and  Conservatism, 
and  hatred  for  things  foreign  and  new,  will  induce  him  t^  dip  into 
the  editions  and  tmnslntions,  now  to  bo  purchased  in  any  shop,  of 
his  own  sacred  books,  venerable,  full  of  marvellous  interest  and 
some  incontestable  truth,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  throw  them  over. 
Ia  different  comers  of  the  vast  Empire  he  will  hear  of  the  spiritual 
writings  of  the  Sikh,  the  Eabiqianthi,  the  Jain,  the  Satndmi ; 
and  the  "Hindu  intcllcit  will  not  he  true  to  itself,  if  new  and  en- 
lightened forms  of  jiliginn  do  not  spring  Up,  defended  by  argument 
in  schools  ot  philosophy,  and  spread  broadcast  im  the  vemacnlar 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  uninspired  religious,  and  eschatological, 
conceptions  are  the  outcome  of  Race,  Climate,  and  relative  Social 
Environment.  Giant  Papuan  in  his  ^ross  form  has  received  his 
Death -th rust :  Jupiter,  Odin,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  have  had  their 
day  :  they  were  the  ^-ulgar  outcome  of  a  backward  age.  But  there 
are  worse  thing:s,  infinitely  worse,  behind.  An  enemy  has  sown 
tares.  The  questions  of  human  existence  have  been  opened  out, 
which  will  trouble  the  quiet  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the  heart  has 
passions,  so  long  as  the  Soul  has  the  fatal  gift  of  introspection. 
Throughout  the  whole  catena  of  Indian  "Wisdom  there  is  a  seeking 
after  God,  and  a  seeking  for  Personal  Holiness.  If  early  half  a 
century  ago,  just  when  I  left  Eton,  I  read  with  surprise  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  great  Indian  hero,  Nala,  that  he  was  *  jitendriya,' 
**  one  that  had  his  passions  in  subjection : "  this  was  spoken  of 
as  a  virtue,  a  ^'irtue  not  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Russian, 
German,  Italian,  or  British  King,  though  nominally  Christian. 
The  Ancient  Hindu  sages  sought  after  'H  af^ia  ^o(f>ia\  they  did 
not  find  it,  because  nothing  but  the  Grace  of  God  can  open  the 
hearts  of  men  to  receive  it :  but  they  sought  it  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Dayananda  Saraswati,  of  Bombay,  who  died  at  Ajmfr,  aged  fifty- 
nine,  in  1883,  was  the  determined  champion  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Veda,  and  he  founded  the  Arya  or  orthodox  Samaj. 
He  never  came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  written  or  oral 
teaching.  He  was  a  Brahman  by  birth,  of  the  Province  of  Ka- 
thiawar,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  a  profound  Sanskrit  and  Vedic 
scholar.  His  father  belonged  to  the  Siva  sect,  and  was  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  son  left  his  father's  home,  and  wandered  to 
all  the  great  religious  resorts  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
and  he  made  use  of  the  editions  of  the  text  and  commentary  of  the 
Veda  published  in  Europe.  He  was  opposed  to  idol-worship,  he 
repudiated  Caste,  advocated  female  education  and  re-marriage  of 
widows,  but  he  had  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Veda.  To  him  they  were  not  only  inspired  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  prehistoric  and  prehuman, 
breathed  by  God,  and  conveyed  to  man  without  the  intermediate 
aid  of  human  acquirements  by  the  ministration  of  angels.  The 
Vwla  were  not  only  to  him  truth,  hut  all  knowledge,  dhine  and 
human,  and  in  them  could  be  found  in  the  germ  all  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  nice.  On  his  death,  it  was  determined  by 
his  followers  to  establish  an  Anglo-Vedic  College,  with  the  object 
of  the  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Hindu.  The  sharp  contrast  of  this  movement  with  that  of  Brah- 
nioism,  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  will  not  escape 
o})son'ati()n.  This  last  does  not  fear  contact  with  the  West  and 
Christianity,  and  maintains  a  constant  controversy  with  these  re- 
presentatives of  pure,  undiluted  Neo-Hinduism.     Two  remarkable 
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facta  are  recorded  in  1 8qo  :  ( 1 )  the  Arya  Samaj  declnros  the  Veda 
not  to  admit  of  accurate  trun;<liitioTi,  but  only  of  commentary ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  declare  their  desire,  that  the  VedH  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  devout  in  the  cheapest  possible  fgrra.  Hero  is 
a  dilemma.  If  it  be  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  essential,  that  it  eliould 
be  intelligible  \a  the  human  race,  and  it  is  incredible,  that  a  reve- 
lation should  have  been  made  in  a  form  which  is  not  int^llipble. 
It  is  remarked  by  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  that  a  wove 
of  philosophical  diseumion  is  passing  over  the  educattnl  Hindu 
classes;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  of  philosophy  the  less  of 
religion,  for  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  were  not  philosophers. 
In  India  the  danger  is  great,  that  metnphysics  -will  take  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  niinds  of  educated  Natives,  'who  stand  aloof  from 
Christian  influences. 

All  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Arya  Samdj  consist  in  nega- 
tiTCS,  or  oppositions  to  Hinduism,  Mahomctanism,  and  Chrii<tianity. 
,  The  Hindu  saya,  that  it  leads  to  Atheism  and  not  to  a  reformed 
Hinduism.  Their  professed  rejection  of  every  authority  but  the 
Veda  is  yet  accompanied  by  an  eclecticism,  especially  in  insisting 
upon  the  non-Vedic  doctrine  of  trunsmigrntion,  d  doctrine  which  i? 
due  to  the  later  influence  of  Buddhism,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
Upanishad.  A  collection  of  hynms  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
London  members  of  the  Arya  SaniSj  consists  chicfiy  of  Christian 
hymns,  including,  "0  Qod,  our  Help  in  Ages  past,"  "My  God, 
my  Father,  while  I  Stray,"  "  Death  blights  not,"  ^th  the 
addition  of  a  few  poems  like  "  The  Boy  stirnd  on  the  Burning 
Deck." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Arya  Samdj  lies  in  its  offering 
a  specious  way  of  rejecting  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindu, 
which  are  felt  by  a  large  class  to  be  a  disgrace,  without  accepting 
a  new  religion  ft^ra  tho  foreigners  :  also  in  its  being  generally  an 
agency  for  mutual  help  and  self- improvement.  One  writer  thinks 
that  the  Arya  are  not  accessible  to  argument  either  from  Christian, 
Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  and  that  missionaries  should  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  their  mesiiagea  without  attempting  to  destroy 
or  uproot  opinions,  which  are  based  on  such  extravagant  assumptions, 
as  scarcely  to  call  for  refutation. 

A  native  correspondent  of  the  "  True  Light "  maintains,  that  the 
Arya  Saraiij  movement  was  based  from  the  first  on  hypocrisy,  and 
not  on  really  honest  convictions.  The  secret  belief  lA  its  founder, 
Pandit  Dayinandii  Siiraswati,  and  his  leading  followers,  was  in- 
consLstont  with  the  claims  made  by  the  Samaj  for  the  oceeptnuce 
of  the  authority  of  the  Veda.  The  movement  might  have  been 
simply  started  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  reform  of  certain 
bad  social  eustoras  in  the  Hindu  commnnity,  without  a.  profesMon 
of  faith  in  the  Veda :  hut  by  making  this  pivtence,  it  has  injured 
the  religious  and  moral  rcgenemtion  of  India.     The  inconsijjtent 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  uninspired  religious,  and  eschatological, 
conceptions  are  the  outcome  of  Eace,  Climate,  and  relative  Social 
Environment.  Giant  Pagan  in  his  gross  form  has  received  his 
Death-thrust :  Jupiter,  Odin,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  have  had  their 
day  :  they  were  the  vulgar  outcome  of  a  backward  age.  But  there 
are  worse  things,  infinitely  worse,  behind.  An  enemy  has  sown 
tares.  The  questions  of  human  existence  have  been  opened  out, 
which  will  trouble  the  quiet  of  mankind,  so  long  as  the  heart  has 
passions,  so  long  as  the  Soul  has  the  fatal  gift  of  introspection. 
Throughout  the  whole  catena  of  Indian  Wisdom  there  is  a  seeking 
after  God,  and  a  seeking  for  Personal  Holiness.  Nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  just  when  I  left  Eton,  1  read  with  surprise  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  great  Indian  hero,  Nala,  that  he  was  *  jitendriya,' 
**  one  that  had  his  passions  in  subjection : "  this  was  spoken  of 
as  a  virtue,  a  virtue  not  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Russian, 
German,  Italian,  or  British  King,  though  nominally  Christian. 
The  Ancient  Hindu  sages  sought  after  'H  ar^la  ^o(/>ta;  they  did 
not  find  it,  because  nothing  but  the  Grace  of  God  can  open  the 
hearts  of  men  to  receive  it :  but  they  sought  it  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Dayananda  Saraswati,  of  Bombay,  who  died  at  Ajmfr,  aged  fifty- 
nine,  in  1883,  was  the  determined  champion  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Yeda,  and  he  founded  the  Arya  or  orthodox  Samdj. 
He  never  came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  written  or  oral 
teaching.  He  was  a  Brahman  by  birth,  of  the  Province  of  Ka- 
thiawar,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  a  profound  Sanskrit  and  Vedic 
scholar.  His  father  belonged  to  the  Siva  sect,  and  was  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  son  left  his  father's  home,  and  wandered  to 
all  the  great  religious  resorts  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
and  he  made  use  of  the  editions  of  the  text  and  commentary  of  the 
Veda  published  in  Europe.  He  was  opposed  to  idol-worship,  he 
repudiated  Caste,  advocated  female  education  and  re-marriage  of 
widows,  but  he  had  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Veda.  To  him  they  were  not  only  inspired  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  prehistoric  and  prehuman, 
breathed  by  God,  and  conveyed  to  man  without  the  intermediate 
aid  of  human  acquirements  by  the  ministration  of  angels.  The 
Veda  were  not  only  to  him  truth,  hut  all  knowledge^  divine  and 
human,  and  in  them  could  be  found  in  the  germ  all  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  race.  On  his  death,  it  was  determined  by 
his  followers  to  establish  an  Anglo- Vedic  College,  with  the  object 
of  the  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Hindu-  The  sharp  contrast  of  this  movement  with  that  of  Brah- 
nioiam,  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  will  not  escape 
observation.  This  last  does  not  fear  contact  with  the  West  and 
Christiimity,  and  maintains  a  constant  controversy  with  these  re- 
presentatives of  pure,  undiluted  Neo-Hinduism.     Two  remarkable 
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facts  are  recorded  in  i8qo  :  (i)  the  Arya  Samdj  declares  the  Yeda 
not  to  admit  of  accurate  translation,  but  only  of  commentary ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  declare  their  desire,  that  the  Veda  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  devout  in  the  cheapest  possible  form.  Here  is 
a  dilemma.  If  it  be  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  essential,  that  it  should 
be  intelligible  to  the  human  race,  and  it  is  incredible,  that  a  reve- 
lation should  have  been  made  in  a  form  which  is  not  intelligible. 
It  is  remarked  by  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  that  a  wave 
of  philosophical  discussion  is  passing  over  the  educated  Hindu 
classes;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  of  philosophy  the  less  of 
religion,  for  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  were  not  philosophers. 
In  India  the  danger  is  great,  that  metaphysics  will  take  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  educated  Natives,  who  stand  aloof  from 
Christian  influences. 

All  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Arya  Sam&j  consist  in  nega- 
tives, or  oppositions  to  Hinduism,  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity. 
The  Hindu  says,  that  it  leads  to  Atheism  and  not  to  a  reformed 
Hinduism.  Their  professed  rejection  of  every  authority  but  the 
Yeda  is  yet  accompanied  by  an  eclecticism,  especially  in  insisting 
upon  the  non-Yedic  doctrine  of  transmigration,  a  doctrine  which  is 
due  to  the  later  influence  of  Buddhism,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
Upanishad.  A  collection  of  hymns  compiled  for  the  use  of  the 
London  members  of  the  Arya  Samdj  consists  chiefly  of  Christian 
hjrmns,  including,  **  0  God,  our  Help  in  Ages  past,"  "  My  God, 
my  Father,  while  I  Stray,''  «*  Death  blights  not,"  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  poems  like  "  The  Boy  stood  on  the  Burning 
Deck." 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Arya  Samdj  lies  in  its  offering 
a  specious  way  of  rejecting  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindu, 
which  arc  felt  by  a  large  class  to  be  a  disgrace,  without  accepting 
a  new  religion  from  the  foreigners  :  also  in  its  being  generally  an 
agency  for  mutual  help  and  self-improvement.  One  writer  thinks 
that  the  Arya  are  not  accessible  to  argument  either  from  Christian, 
Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  and  that  missionaries  should  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  their  messages  without  attempting  to  destroy 
or  uproot  opinions,  which  are  based  on  such  extravagant  assumptions, 
as  scarcely  to  call  for  refutation. 

A  nativ'e  correspondent  of  the  "  True  Light "  maintains,  that  the 
Arya  Samaj  movement  was  based  from  the  first  on  hypocrisy,  and 
not  on  really  honest  convictions.  The  secret  belief  of  its  founder, 
Pandit  Dayananda  Saraswati,  and  his  leading  followers,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  claims  made  by  the  Samdj  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  autliority  of  tlie  Yeda.  The  movement  might  have  been 
simply  started  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  reform  of  certain 
bad  social  customs  in  the  Hindu  community,  without  a  profession 
of  faitli  in  tlie  Yeda :  but  by  making  this  pretence,  it  has  injured 
the  religious  and  moral  regeneration  of  India.     The  inconsistent 
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action  of  the  leaders  in  reganl  to  tlieir  declared  principles  ahont 
Caste  and  the  marriage  system  show  that  they  are  utilitarians  of  the 
worst  character,  with  no  thought  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul  or  of 
the  world  to  come. 

The  eilitor  of  the  True  Lights  whilst  deprecating  the  extrcino 
severity  of  the  strictures  of  the  Pandit  given  above,  c^lls  attention 
to  the  arbitrar\'  manner,  in  which  the  Arva  have  treated  their 
Scriptur(?8,  rejecting  tlie  greater  part,  and  making  the  Mantra,  or 
hymns  of  the  four  Veda,  the  sole  original  depositary  of  the  Hindu 
revelation.  But  the  Bnihmana  and  the  Upanishad  have  always 
been  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Vedic  Scriptures,  the 
writers  asserting  their  o\^ti    inspiration. 

**  Another  ground  for  believing,  that  the  Ar)'A  Sam&j  is  not  destined  to  keep 
'*  OFHtreugthen  its  bold  on  the  ullegiunce  of  educated  Indians  is  the  absence  of 
"  any  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  moral  \iVL\\i  in  the  writings  of  its 
'*  leaders.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  the  earlier  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  a 
'*  profound  consciousness  of  sin,  and  a  longinf);  desire  to  be  freed  from  it.  In 
*'  the  treatise  on  Mukti  in  the  Satyartha  Prakat^h,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
*'  reference  to  the  word  *  sin  *  :  and  no  hint  of  contefision  of  sin  is  to  be  found  in 
**  their  litanies,  which  are  based  on  the  Vedic  texts." 

The  Bidhanhddiy  which  has  on  several  occasions  severely  criticized 
the  Arya  Samdj  on  account  of  its  adhering  to  long-exploilcd 
doctrines,  and  its  backwanlness  in  solid  refonns,  has  more  recently 
spoken  in  high  comm(»ndation  of  some  of  its  members.  The 
Bidhanhddi  refers  to  their  Theistic  worship  attended  week  after 
week  by  somtj  500  Arj'a  disciples  at  their  temple  in  Labor:  also 
to  thcur  (»xertions  in  promoting  education,  and  putting  down  the 
evils  of  iutempei*ance,  supei-stition,  priestcraft,  and  idolatry.  The 
JUdhanhudi  also  notices  a  chimge  in  the  attitude  of  Christian 
niissionari(?8  towards  the  Arva. 

Here  we  s(^e  some  analogy  with  what  happencKl  in  the  third 
Century  of  the  Cliristian  Era.  Under  the  Emperor  Julian,  who 
at  least  had  the  merit  of  true  Tolerance,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore^  and  reintroduce  Pagiinism  ;  but  it  was  not  the  old  Paganism 
of  the  degnul(?d  lloman,  who  only  cared  for  orgies,  theatrical 
dis])lay,  ri'velries,  and  foul  dee<ls  of  darkness ;  Julian  was  a  philo- 
80])her,  and  he  desired  to  re-introduce  the  worship  of  the  Great 
(Jods  of  Gr(»eM»e  and  Rome  with  something  of  the  reality  of 
Cliristian  worship,  and  th(^  purity  of  Christian  life.  He  was  killed 
in  battl(\  and  the  experinu^nt  fell  with  him. 

(d)  Keo-ZoroaHfrianisnK  This  ancient  faith,  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  Mahometan  revival  in  Asia,  dwindled  down  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  small  Parsi  congregation  at  Bombay,  and  else- 
where in  India,  numbering  100,000.  It  was  once  the  dominant 
religion  in  "Western  Asia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  in 
later  generations  the  Roman  eagle  fell  before  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  time  of  its  greatness,  in  the  time  ol  its 
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decadence  it  is  not  a  proselyting  religion,  nnrl  no  one  not  bora 
a  Parsi  can  bo  a  membor  of  the  community.  However,  many  close 
corporations  have  opened  their  doors  in  this  age.  Tlie  Parti  com- 
munity is  eminently  wealthy,  respectable,  and  educated.  There 
are  two  sections  :  the  advanced  party,  who  are  ready  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  centuries  in  their  customs ;  and  tbo  conservative.  The 
whole  energy  of  a  religious  Parai  ut  the  present  day  is  concentrated 
on  the  endeavour  to  make  himself  (so  to  speak)  demon-proof,  and 
this  can  only  bo  accomplished  by  absolute  purity,  symboliaed  by 
whiteness.  He  is  on  his  j^ard  against  bodily  defilement,  and  never 
goes  out  to  bis  daily  occupation  without  putting  on  a  sacred  white 
shirt  and  Hatred  whito  girdle.  Though  highly  educated,  enlightened, 
aud  Anglicized,  he  rigorously  observes  this  custom.  The  real  creed 
has  probably  little  in  common  with  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster,  now 
for  the  first  time  revealed  to  them  in  the  translation  of  the  Avosta 
and  Pahlavi  books  by  Europoan  scholars.  As  light  from  the  outside 
burst  upon  tliem,  they  did  not  like  to  be  told,  that  their  ancient 
faith  was  dwiuiiling,  aud  moribtiud,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  missionary  spirit.  In  rS;^  there  was  a  discussion 
among  them,  whether  it  was  contrary  to  the  now  understood  law 
of  Zoroast«i-  to  seek  converts,  and  whether  it  was  not  expedient  to 
anticipate  eictiuction  by  numerical  addition  to  their  persuasion. 

The  tenfts  of  this  religion  are  very  clearly  and  completely  ex- 
plained in  u  lecture  in  the  English  language  delivered  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Bombay,  in  the  presence  of  the  GovemoT,  in  1885,  by 
Jivanji  Jarusliedi  Modi,  an  nw'omplished  scholar  and  agreeable 
gentleman.  I  met  him  in  igSg  at  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Stock- 
holm, to  which  he  was  a  delegate  from  British  India,  and  where  he 
took  his  pluce  on  full  equality  with  the  scholars  of  Europe.  I  con- 
versed with  him  ou  the  subject  of  his  customs  and  religious  tenets, 
and  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning  aud  enlightenment,  he 
was  proud  of  them,  and  on  bis  return  to  Bombay  ho  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  his  lecture.  His  religion  is  Monotheistic,  and  there  never 
have  been  images,  temples,  or  altars.  Herodotus  mentions  this  in 
the  fifth  ccnturv  B.C.,  and  it  is  true  f«  this  day.  They  reverence 
Fire,  as  the  refidgent  sj-mbol  of  God ;  but  are  incorrectly  called 
"  Fire-ui<tr9fiipperi."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  Zoroaster 
preached  a  dualism  of  two  independent  powers  of  Good  and  Evil. 
The  Zoroastrian  idea  of  the  evil  spirit  is  identical  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christians  with  regard  to  the  Devil,  neither  more  nor  leas. 
Zoroaster  preached  a  liie  to  come,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  place  of  reward  and  pimisbment.  This  moral  system  is  described 
in  the  following ;  "  Good  words,  good  thoughts,  good  deeds ;  think 
nothing  but  the  truth,  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  do  nothing 
but  what  is  profior." 

It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  post-exile 
Judaism  wa^  more  or  less  affected  by  the  impress  of  the  religion  of 
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Zoroaster,  with  which  they  had  come  into  contact  during  their 
captiv-ity  under  a  Persian  sovereign,  and  that  the  Jewish  conception 
of  Cosmogony  was  modified  by  this  contact,  and  later  on  a  con- 
nexion is  traced  betwixt  these  ideas,  and  the  Gnostic  speculations, 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  his  de- 
scendants were  all  Zoroastrians,  and  their  letters  and  words  are 
recorded  in  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel:  they  are 
presumed  to  be  actual  quotations  of  State-Documents,  and  faithful 
records,  and  have  therefore  distinct  evidenticd  value  to  the  religious 
conceptions  of  those  Monarchs.  I  only  allude  to  this  to  show,  that 
this  form  of  faith,  and  the  practice  of  this  Belief,  are  free  from 
idolatry,  ritual,  impurity,  aijd  ignorance,  and  try  to  be  spiritual 
and  holy,  and  the  Parsi  population  has  ever  enjoyed  the  highest 
character  for  honesty  and  enlightenment.  It  may  attract  some  poor 
wandering  souls,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none. 

{e)  NeO' Buddhism,  Hitherto  I  have  alluded  to  ancient  religions 
based  upon  the  conception  of  a  God.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  those, 
which  are  purely  atheistical  in  principle,  but  have  in  practice,  from 
contact  with  local  Paganism,  become  as  degraded  as  fetish-worship. 
Buddhism  is  defined  as  a  system,  which  is  not  only  free  from  the 
conception  of  a  God,  but  from  any  belief  in  a  soul  or  a  future  state. 
The  duty  of  man  is  limited  to  this  world,  and  all  speculations  as  to 
the  future  are  excluded.  Again  Buddhism  adopts  the  pessimist 
view  of  life,  and  sums  up  the  worth  of  life  in  the  apophthegm : 
"  Wherever  tlierc  are  conditions  of  individuality,  there  are  the 
conditions  of  sorrow,"  and  the  refrain,  **  The  noble  eight-fold  path 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  sorrow."  The  precepts  of  Buddha  were 
launched  on  the  world  in  a  fine  missionary  spirit,  600  B.C.  Expelled 
from  India,  the  place  of  birth,  they  have  found  an  asylum  in 
Ceylon,  Banna,  Siam,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China,  and  Japan ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  in  any  one  of  these  countries  it  is  to  the  least 
degree  propagandist  at  the  present  moment ;  but  none  the  less  there 
is  a  possibility  of  adherents  joining  them,  of  which  we  have  a  notable 
instance  recorded  in  the  Times,  September  28th,  1889,  of  an 
American  named  Powell  being  received  with  due  ceremony  into  the 
Buddhist  community  by  the  spiritual  head  at  Colombo.  It  may 
with  e(iual  truth  be  said,  that  Buddhism  has  in  practice  been 
grossly  degraded  by  idolatry  and  nature-worship.  Such  have  been 
the  features  of  all  religions,  even  of  Christianity ;  but  the  Reformer 
may  be  near  at  hand.  The  marked  partiality  for  Buddhism  ex- 
hibited in  Europe  and  America  cannot  but  react  upon  the  Native 
communities,  as  education  extends  to  them,  and  notices  of  revivals 
are  chronicled  in  the  newspapers.  Buddhist  associations  are  formed 
to  counteract  the  Christian  missionary;  opposition-schools  are 
opened.  In  Japim  we  hear  of  a  reformed  Buddhism  being  preached 
by  a  Japanese  fresh  from  Oxfortl.  But  Buddhism  has  lost  its  hold 
almost  altogether  of  the  class  of  old  warriors,  who  are  to-day  the 
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back-bone  of  that  nation.  Tliough  it  will  die  hard,  and  take  a  long 
time  about  it,  in  Japnn  it  is  dooineii.  Then  we  read  of  a  reformed 
Bi'uldhism  in  China,  tbe  followers  of  which  cjtliibit  more  depth  and 
reality  in  their  convictions.  They  continue  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, wear  the  ordinary  dress,  but  miuiifeat  their  strong  faith  in 
their  new  creed. 

What  is  Bi'iddhisn  in  reality,  and  in  what  light  does  tlie  cult 
appear  t^J  the  pasain;.;  traveller  ?  Hero  are  two  questionB  and  two 
replies: 

(t)  True  Buddhifflu  is  Kumanitflrianism,  something  very  like  the 
Gospel  of  Humanity,  wiiich  I  shall  notice  in  Chapter  III.  under 
the  head  of  PositiviMm,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  elevation  of 
Man  by  Human  Intellect,  Intuition,  Teaching,  Experience,  and 
EfFort,  to  the  highest  liefiree  of  Perfection  :  and  yet  something  very 
different,  for  the  Buddhist  Ideal  is  the  renunciation  of  all  personal 
existence :  the  perfection  of  the  Buddhist  is  Annihilation,  and  to 
the  unehastened  intilleot  the  notion  of  ExtinctioE  by  becoming 
Buddha  has  a  woird  iittractifin,  and  the  Docti-ine  of  TransmigratidQ 
explains,  and  is  thi>  oTily  intelligible  esplanation  to  minds  not 
enlightened  by  the  tciicbinKI  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  undeserved 
material  prosperity  -if  tlie  Wicked,  and  the  undeserved  STifferiuga 
of  the  Good.  I  fear  that  the  world  has  not  got  rid  of  either 
of  these  two  Doctriniis. 

(z)  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I  quote  portionB  of  a 
description  made  by  a  visitor  to  Barma  in  i8go  : 

"  The  H'orsbippcrs  were  scrioua  am!  intent  enough  ;  theac  were  mostly  women, 
"  nnil  whatever  tin.'  theorc  nf  the  creed,  which  u'kaowIeJfreB  no  God  or  Saperior 
' '  Power,  to  wliom  to  address  pmyeiB  with  a  hope  of  heKring-  or  rsapoase,  it  woald 
"  eeHainly  Heem  from  the  (earful  eyes  and  eoraeflt  praFfra  of  tbose  poor  creaturee, 
"  that  they  had  waots  and  wiahea,  whieh  they  had  carriBcl  in  fooUfii  hope  to  the 
"  unxymptithetic  ghriae:  tbt  dying  child  or  tiulhlem  lorer;  soma  troubls  or 
"  lienrtnchc,  for  the  allevistion  of  which  Ihuy  Bou^lit  a  Power  oatside  and  beyond 
' '  thi'niselves.  Humanity  ia  alwsy»  weaker  than  ibi  rnwl.  aud  one  oould  Dot  but 
"  rellvct  that,  in  npil«  of  the  iuherent  eooaislency  of  litiddhiet  theory,  there  was 

_  — j_   _   i_.. •.:..   .-  J.  |)j^,  mjhiijiiiy  and  di'soliitti,  who 

II.  ■; Ti;  Mil,,.,..  ,.f  Bu.ldha 


"  tojp'ther  without  artistic  aiTBBBeaient  m-  : .,.i.(yof 

"  inditiduals,  honinj;  thus  to  obtain  ini-i  1!  m'.  .  .!  I'l.  I  ii.  i...|.|.ii  T'hi|i1b, 
"  which  strikes  the  traveller's  eye.  when  hp  tir<t  hind-  rtt  lliin^n'ni,  iiud  wliich 
"  dominntjw  town  and  country,  19  the  emblem  of  the  I'reed.  Evt^iywhore  riBe*  a 
"  nijroda  in  memory  nf  the  great  jireacher,  or  his  friends  and  discinlea,  contain' 
"  m;;  aome  prelentiod  relic  ot  the  Illidillut,  or  the  model  at  surn  a  relic,  or 
"  >%lmct4  from  -uime  of  hia  works  In  the  silent  forest,- behind  (bo  tiitv  pitli- 
"  'Kdiil  iilln^^e,  in  clahntnte  groups  near  the  larger  towni,  ob  every  hiffh  nill, 
"  nometimes  to  hr  reached  bv  a  weary  climb  ot  looo  steps,  snow-wliite  or 
"  hli/iu!;  nith  t^ildinf;  tn  tbe  BmLthme,  standi  the  inevitable  pagoda,  the  eier- 
"  prcJint  niimormi  ol  the  master  and  bia  teaching.  They  are  aeea  in  every 
'  -ti„'r  ol  <L-rfpiir  for  tbi  "npnal  miirit  of  the  constiuclion  hamg  been 
aLqiLirtd,  and  placed  to  the  buUdtr  s  spiritual  account,  '"  '" — '' — *"'"~    ' 
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''  proprictj  or  affection  induces  him  to  keep  them  in  repair.  He  regnrdfl  and 
''  treats  his  pagoda,  as  a  child  an  old  and  discarded  doll,  and  as  these  Duildings 
''  are  hadly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  work  probably  a  good  d^ 
'*  scnmped,  since  no  jealous  deity  hungry  for  praise  and  sacrifice  is  looking  on, 
*'  tlie  life  of  a  pagodui  is  ordinarily  but  a  short  one,  and  the  country  is  covered 
*'  with  brokcn-aown,  mouldering  expressions  of  past  piety,  which  have  no  more 
'^  relation  to  the  builder's  present  religious  state  than  a  snake  is  concerned  with 
*'  itrt  ca8t-off  skin.  One  large  shed  amused  me  much.  The  ancient  teak  roof 
''  hnd  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  its  place  had  been  erected  a  brand-new  corrugated 
''  iron  roof,  unpainte<l,  and  in  the  crude  form  suggestive  of  railway-stations. 
'*  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Beneath  were  assembled  a  crowd  of 
*^  gi<^ntic  stone  and  marble  Bitiddha,  impassive  and  impenetrable,  sitting  together 
''  like  a  tea-party  of  the  gods.  The  incongruity  of  tne  corrugated  iron  from  a 
*'  Birmingham  manufactory,  protecting  from  the  elements  these  august  repre- 
*'  sentatives  of  an  ancient  creed,  had  in  it  something  whimsical  and  at  the  same 
*'  time  pathetic.  It  seemed,  coupled  with  the  steam-tramway  running  to  the 
*^  very  stops  of  the  pafoda,  to  suggest  that  conflict  between  the  beliefs  of  the 
*'  East  ana  the  West  which  in  India  is  threatening  a  repetition  of  the  Scandi- 
"  navian  Twilight  of  the  gods.  But  this  feeling  is  probably  unfounded.  A 
"  orecHl  like  Buddhism,  which  is  purely  ethical,  and  unweighted  ivith  impossible 
*'  dogma,  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  any  attack  from  without.'" 

AV(;  liave  only  now  to  estimate  whether  this  godless  moral  machine 
will  fonn  a  nucleus  for  the  reception  of  educated  and  thoughtful 
men,  seeking  to  follow  what  to  them  seems  the  right  way.  "We 
nif  hardly  fair  judges,  for  to  our  apprehension  there  exists  in  the 
human  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  consciousness,  a  something, 
wlietlier  we  call  it  a  suspicion  or  an  innate  idea,  or  an  intuition,  or 
a  sense,  of  a  Power  greatcT  than  ourselves.  The  animal-creation, 
except  man,  feels  it  not ;  but  w(j  have  an  ineradicable  and  congenital 
feeling  of  dependence  and  reliance  on  a  higher  power,  not  necessarily 
a  benevolent  power,  a  consciousness  of  control  by  it,  which  our 
word  *'  religion  "  suggests.  **  It  is  He,  that  hath  made  us,  not  wo 
ourselves."  Buddhism  is  the  absolute  negation  of  this  feeling. 
The  great  founder  of  Buddhism  under-estimated  the  power  of  this 
feeling  in  the  human  breast.  Let  me  say  a  word  on  the  other  side. 
Buddha  claimed  only  to  be  the  ideal  of  that  self -subjugation,  which 
man  might  attain.  This  ideal  is  not  far  from  Christian  perfection. 
What  did  Buddha  leave  behind  him  when  he  died  600  years  before 
the  coming  of  Christ?  No  God,  no  heaven,  no  future  state,  but 
the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  benevolence,  mercy  and  pity, 
till  then  totally  unknown ;  self-denial,  self -consecration,  simplicity 
of  ceremonial,  equality  of  all  men,  religious  tolerance,  and  the 
absence  of  all  the  frightful  disfigurements,  which  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  every  other  religion;  priestcraft,  ritual,  formality,  pride,  self- 
hypocrisy. 

There  is  another  consideration  :  Buddhism  has  now  come  into 
such  a  contact  iidth  European  Civilization  and  Christianity,  as  will 
never  be  relaxed.  One  or  other  must  give  way.  Buddhism  will 
never  co-exist  with  Civilization :  will  it  with  p  ure  Christianity  ? 
l^lien  MM.  Gabet  and  Hue  visited  Tibet  half  a  century  ago,  they 
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were  struck  by  the  fnrra  of  ivorehip  and  monastic  lifo,  which  that 
secluded  kingdom  exliiliitod,  imd  fondly  fancied,  that  some  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  must  Inive  penetrated  here  at  eonio  forgotten  Epoch, 
and  left  the  impress  nf  Roman  Ritual  upon  the  Religion  of  the 
People  of  Tibet.  They  detected  the  likeness  of  their  own  to  this 
Pagan  worship,  bat  it  did  not  occur  to  Priests,  trained  up  in  Papist 
Seminaries,  that  the  likeness  was  owing  to  their  common  Parentage, 
because  both  were  streams  from  the  some  common  fount  of  human 
tendency  to  Idolatrous  Ritual -Worship,  and  Ascetic  torture  of  the 
poor  body  :  the  Romish  Church  drew  theirs  from  the  Paganism  of 
Europe :  the  Buddhist  drew  theirs  from  the  Hinduism  of  India : 
Europe  and  India  were  inheritors  of  the  heirlooms  of  their  common 
Indo-European  stock  of  languaf^  and  religious  conceptions,  if  not 
of  race  and  blood.  In  a  description  which  I  wrote  of  the  Mona^itery 
of  Troitska  near  Moscow  in  i  H76,  I  remarked,  that  in  the  worship, 
that  was  going  on  in  this  centre  of  the  Buseo-Oroek  Religion  before 
our  eyes,  a  good  Hindu  would  be  quite  at  homo,  because  the 
symbols  represented  tendencies  existing  in  both  Religious  concep- 
tions, while  a  Protest  imt  could  not  imagine  what  the  Priest  wa'4 

I  quote  also  a  report  of  a  Protestant  Missionary  in  Japan,  1 8qo  : 
"  In  1579,  Francis  Xiivicr  Inniiiyl.  Ka  left  in  iibnut  tvo  years.  Ilis  huc- 
'  cessors  came,  saw,  and  i\iui{uered  ;  in  tliirty  fears  tlier  had  150,000  convurts 
'  and  100  choTchea.  Jexuit  priuata  gnce  the  Japanes!  all' that  the  BdddhisI  priest 
'  had  given  them,  eoTKeoiu  altare,  impoaia^  prucraajooB,  dazzling  tsstments, 
'  nnd  all  the  scenic  duplny  of  s  nensnnl  wurahip  ;  bat  sdded  to  these  a  freshneaa 
'  and  fenour,  IhatguiekJYcnptirtitiTl  the  imaginative  and  impresaioDflhle  people, 
'  There  was  little  in  the  KOddtiistii;  pHraplienisIia  thiit  neMed  to  be  chaoKed. 
'  much  les#  ahsodoned.  The  iiun^  of  Bfiddha,  with  a  slieht  applicatiun  ot  the 
''  eh Lsel,  served  for  imager  uf  Chrint.  Each  Ijdddhist  asint  found  tais  counterpart 
'  in  Komish  Christianity,  aad  the  road-ude  nhrines  of  Kuwsn-oo,  the  goddaaa 
'  of  mere}',  became  cenCrts  of  Mariolatry.  Temples,  altars,  bells,  holy-wat«i 
'  vessels,  eenaera,  rosaries,  all  were  readv,  and  were  merely  transferred  from  one 
'  relieion  to  the  other.  Those,  who  have  seen  both  ritOiilB,  marvel  whether 
'  IKiddhiam  is  a  child  of  Knmnnisn,  or  Bonanism  of  Buddbiam.  or  wliethei 
'  iKJib  must  not  have  Eonie  common  origin.     Rome  in  Japan  took  the  sword  and 

■  perished  by  the  sword.  The  Cliristianity,  whioh  Rtime  bad  prosented  to  Uio 
'  Japanese,  (lid  not  leave  the  Bible  behind.     Chri^tionitv  was  bmislied.  and  for 

■  2JO  years  the  following  inscription  appeared  on  the  public  notice -bonnis  Hlong 
'  with  prohibitions  again't  crimes  and  brearhcs  of  the  law,  at  every  roadside, 
'  at  every  city  gale,  m  «rer}'  villaf^  throngtiout  the  Empire  :  '  So  long  as  the 
'  '  Biin  shall  warm  the  earth  let  no  Christian  be  so  hold  as  to  come  to  japui ; 
'  'and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  hinme If.  or  the  Christiaa'ii  God.or 
'  '  the  great  god  {i.e.  the  I'ope)  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  aboil  pay  for 
'  '  it  with  hU  head. '  " 

Centuries  have  passed  by,  and  Japan  has  recalled  its  Edicts,  and 
pranted  Toleration,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful  reeeptiveness  of  new 
ideas.  In  Sanna  different  phenomena  ore  eshitnted:  in  Ireland 
the  Relipon  of  Rome  is  found  in  an  unexpected  alliance  with 
municipal  liberty :  so  in  Harms,  if  wo  are  to  believe  late  reports, 
Iliiddhism  under  the  most  tolerant  of  tolerant  Govemments,  that 
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of  British  India,  is  forming  an  alliance  with  Patriotism,  and  we 
liiid  an  anulop;y  betwixt  the  Buddhist  Monks,  and  Roman  Catholic 
('Icrgy  in  France,  in  thtir  taking  the  side  of  incapable,  discredited, 
d(.throned,  and  exiled  Dynasties :  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  Kent- 
free  lands,  and  Church -Endowments  are  the  motive  power  in  both 
cases,  and  will  probably  meet  the  same  amount  of  non-success. 

''  A  general  regilding  und  redeooration  of  pagodas  is  proceeding  throngliout 
*'  Barmu,  and  especially  in  the  Upper  Province,  which  i«  attracting  much  atten- 
**  tion.  It  is  not  coniined  H]>eciallv  to  sacred  pagodas,  and  recognized  places  of 
'*  pilgrimage,  but  exttaids  to  the  minor  pagodas.  ThiH  undoubtedly  shows,  that 
^'  some  unusual  influences  are  at  work  amongst  the  people,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
*'  state  of  great  excitement  and  ferment. 

*'  The  liangoon  Tinws  states,  that  this  movement  indicates  a  general  belief 
*'  amongst  the  people  that  the  Miugoon  Prince,  who  is  now  the  undoubted 
,*  representative  of  Alompra,  is  about  to  invade  the  province.  To  whatever 
**  C4iuse  the  movement  is  duo,  it  is  (Ktirely  encouraged  fyy  the  Buddhist  monks, 
*'  The  lournal  adds  that,  in  the  event  of  any  insurrectionar)'  movement  in  favour 
*'  of  the  Burmese  Prince,  tlie  Bilddhist  priesthood  would  now  be  almost 
*'  imonimously  against  the  British.'* 

(/)  Neo- Confucianism,  The  nature  of  the  teaching  of  Koung- 
Fu-Tso  is  well  kno-svn,  or  can  be  ascertained  from  numerous 
excellent  works.  The  system  is  imposed  by  the  State,  and  it  must 
bo  recollected,  that  tlie  Great  Sage  was  chiefly  a  compiler  of  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  well  as  an  independent 
author.  It  may  well  be  expected,  that  the  contact  with  the 
foreigner,  and  the  publicity  of  the  press,  and  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion, will  clear  away  much,  that  has  degnided  the  Confucian 
teacliings  in  times,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  founder. 

Th(?  strange  notion,  which  underlies  ancestral  worship  is  not 
peculiar  to  China,  as  in  the  system  of  Roman  Pagan  worship,  the 
lamia>  and  lemures  were  believed  to  wander  about  as  ghosts,  not 
having  yet  come  to  their  rest,  and  at  a  later  period  were  regarded 
definitely  as  evil  spirits.  Such  antiquated  d(?lusions  die  hard,  but 
th(»y  disappear  under  the  infiuence  of  education. 

The  subject  of  Anc(?stral  Worship  was  discussed  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  at  Shang-Hai  in  1 890  :  the  features  of  that  worship  are 

( 1 )  DiWne  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  Dead. 

( 2 )  The  real  motive  is  Fear  of  evil  from  evil  Ghosts. 

(3)  The  Manes  of  those,  who  have  no  descendants,  are  pro- 

pitiatc^d  out  of  mere  abject  Cowardice. 

(4)  Every  individual  is  supposed  to  have  three  souls  :  ( i )  the 
one,  wbich  goes  to  Heaven ;  (2)  the  one,  which  sticks  to  the  Tablet 
in  the  House ;  (3)  the  one,  which  remains  in  the  grave. 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  the  con  ception  is  so  contrary  to  Reason, 
that  it  would  apj)ear  possible  to  disentangle  the  Chinese  mind: 
this  however  cannot  be  effected  by  mere  abuse  of  the  custom,  but 
by  calm  reasoning.      There  were  but  few  Missionaries  at  the 
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Conference  of  sufficiently  enlarged  views  as  to  detect  the  good 
in  the  aystem,  inasmuch  it  indicated  filial  piety,  and  fended 
to  preserve  purity  and  morality  in  the  Family,  tlttfortimately 
IfiBsionaries,  as  a  class,  have  irith  many  compensating  excellent 

Sualities  very  contracted  visions,  and,  as  on  the  Opium-Trade- 
;ucstion,  bo  on  this  tbey  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  forming 
an  independent  judgment  :  remorkahle  as  this  Chinese  Cultua 
is,  the  inahility  of  reasoning  men  to  understand  things  reasonably 
is  equally  remarkable.     Reckless  abuse  cures  no  evils. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  in  Europe  that  bowls  of  milk  and  dishes 
of  food  were  placed  outside  the  houses  of  farmers  to  conciliate  the 
mischievous  spirits,  who  wandered  about  and  hamstruag  the  cattle : 
how  simple  is  the  conception  of  religious  duty  thus  evidenced  in 
proved  hy  the  fact,  that  lamps  are  placed  on  the  pavement  round 
the  tomb  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  who 
is  buried  at  Ghazipur :  how  ridicnlous,  painfully  ridiculous,  is  the 
manifestation  of  tUs  craven  fear  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  on  the 
grave  of  a  certain  drunken  Military  OffictT,  who  in  the  paroxysms 
of  his  delirium  tremens  used  to  bi^at  and  illuse  the  natives,  offerings 
were  made  for  many  years  of  brandy  and  cigars  laid  upon  his  grave, 
BO  as  to  appease  his  unquiet  spijit,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the 
poor  humble-minded  natives  alone.  I  doubt  not  that  in  Central 
Equatorial  Africa  on  the  truck  of  some  of  our  groat  Explorers,  who 
passed  with  an  army  of  fiends  through  an  astonished  country,  the 
barbarous  races  by  timely  offerings  try  to  anticipate  another  such 
bloody  invasion,  and  soothe  the  Manes  of  the  EuropcaBB,  who  left 
their  bodies  in  the  soil.  Education  and  Civilization  alone  will 
root  out  such  ignonmt  delusions,  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
tlio.'ie,  who  in  Europe  provided  food  for  the  Eobin  Goodfellows, 
were  Christians, 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  based  on  the  consciouanesa  of 
right  and  wrong,  either  innate  in  man  or  bestowed  by  what  is 
called  "heaven"  on  man.  Vague  as  may  be  the  Chinese  term 
tr.'insiiitcd  "  heaven,"  it  is  better  than  the  avowed  Atheism  of  the 
Buddhist,  or  the  confused  Polytheism  of  corrupted  Taouisra.  The 
professor  of  the  latter  two  forms  of  belief  is  indebted  for  hja  convic- 
tions of  duty  to  his  education  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  just  as 
men  of  European  culture,  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have 
unconsciously,  yet  immutably,  their  sense  of  duty  based  on  th» 
Christian  standard.  The  conversion  of  the  Chinese  thus  presents  a 
problem  unequalled  in  difficulty  and  grandeur  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  informed  by  a  missionary,  labouring  in  the  China 
field,  that  purified  or  Neo -Confucianism  is  a  very  possible  danger, 
for  baptized  ChineBe  still  seem  to  think,  that  Chnatiauity  is  only  an 
improved  form  of  Confucian  morality.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  term 
Shaug-Ti  for  God  contributes  to  this  idea. 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  MODERN  CONCEPTIONS  FORMED  FROM  THE 
BLENDING  OF  OLD  SYSTEMS  WITH  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 
EITHER  CONSCIOUSLY,  OR  UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

A.  Branmoism      {-do.       c^      />* 

B.  Thcosopliy. 

C.  Hau-Hau,  Te-Whiti,  Te-Kooti,  of  New  Zealand. 

D.  Mormonisin. 

E.  Positivism  or  Comtism. 

F.  Christian  Buddhism. 

G.  Scepticism  and  Agnosticism. 
H.  TJnitarianism. 

I  PASS  under  review  each  phenomenon  : 

(fl)  Brahmoism,  This  is  essentially  different  from  Neo-Hinduism, 
as  the  influence  of  Christian  hooks  and  practice  is  admitted.  In 
past  centuries  a  Ilomish  priest,  Roberto  de  Nobili,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  assimilation  of  Hindu  and  Christian  elements ;  but  two 
things  were  clear,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  would  not  tolerate 
it,  and  that  the  great  Indian  people  would  not  willingly  accept  a 
reform  brought  to  them  from  Europe.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Native  development  manifested  itself.  The  Calcutta  Brahmo- 
Samaj  was  founded  by  a  Brahmin  of  learning  and  position,  Raja 
Rammohun  Roy,  who  died  in  London  in  1833.  He  cfrew  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  purer  form  of  religion  to  be  found  in 
the  Veda.  He  tried  to  lead  a  Reformation,  and  failed.  No  doubt 
there  is  much  religious  truth  in  the  Veda,  which  in  his  time  was 
imperfectly  known ;  but,  when  it  became  fully  known,  faith  in 
its  inspiration  was  shaken.  He  was  succeeded  by  Debendranath 
Tagor.  "When  the  disruption  took  place  from  the  more  radical 
reformers,  the  old  assembly  asserted  to  themselves  the  name  of  Adi 
Brahmo-Samaj,  in  1840.  In  1820  Rammohun  Roy  had  published 
the  Precepts  of  Jesm  and  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  ITappiness  :  he  had 
studied  the  New  Testament. 

Keshab  Chander  S6n  broke  away  from  the  old  conservative  party, 
and  went  further  in  his  zeal  for  religious  purity ;  he  was  ready  to 
give  up  Caste,  to  select  the  best  from  all  the  sacred  Codes  of  the 
world,  and  form  a  Sacred  Code.  Socially  he  condemned  polygamy, 
and  child-marriages.  He  laid  down,  that  there  was  one  true  God, 
that  we  must  love  Him,  and  do  the  works  which  He  loves ;  that 
His  only  temple  is  in  our  hearts;  that  the  only  ceremonies  aie 
good  works,  the  only  sacrifice  self-renunciation,  the  only  pilgrimage 
the  company  of  the  good,  the  only  Veda  Divine  Blnowledge;  the 
most  sacred  formula,  **  Do  good  and  be  good ;  "  the  only  true 
Brahmin  was  he  who  knew  Brahma.     All  founders  of  religion  thus 
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speak  with  authority  about  the  existence  o4  Ood,  and  the  nnritnal 
Truths,  which  ore  essential  to  hnman  Salvatioa.  There  is  plenty  of 
Christianity  also  ou  the  jips  of  professing  Chiistiana:  the  nal 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  offered  by  tlioBe  ahme, 
to  whom  it  has  come  aa  a  revelation.  In  one  of  hi«  epeeohes  he 
thus  states  his  case : 

"  The  Brahmo-SBinlij  was  originally  eatabliihed  for  ths  propagatian  of  Tbaiitie 
"  worabip,  and,  after  a  time,  the  moTement  apread  throng  the  length  and 
"  breadlh  of  Buufd.  Wherefer  there  was  an  Emgliih  Mho^  a  Bratuno-Samfcj 
"  was  eslahlished,  as  a  Deceesarj  c<mseqiience  of  Engliah  edaeatioa.  AJHw 
"  tweoty  yean  it  was  found,  that  there  was  B  defect  in  the  feoiidstun,  IWtha 
"  Veda,  upon  which  their  fuith  was  hosed,  taught,  tlong  with  eome  tralh,  abny 

11 _.._!  __  .._...__  nr — 1-_   m ■ — ^_^  ^  »h«iid  rittt  and  oan- 

.  ada,  tiie  Btahmii  a^saled  to 

uuu.....„j,  HI  LiiEii  u-in  hearts,  to  tnsir  own  ralisioQi  intnitioiia,  m  raderti) 
"  establish  themseWee  upon  a  purely  Theistic  baaii.    Bnt  the  Sodety,  thooih  it 


In  iS6q  he  started  the  Brahmo-Samaj  of  India,  and  proclaimed 
a  New  I)  is  [I  miction  in  iSSo.  Ho  had  visited  England  in  1870, 
and  he  died  in  1884.  Now  the  real  test  of  his  sincerity  was  not 
the  eloquent  expounding  of  theistic  opinions,  as  that  is  compatible 
with  being  a  thorough -going  Hindu,  but  the  abandoning  of  idol- 
atrous domestic  ceremonies  and  Caste-customs.  Any  one,  who  does 
not  do  that,  is  not  a  real  theistic  reformer ;  and  Keshab  Chander 
actually  permitted  his  daughter  under  fourteen  to  be  betrothed  to 
the  Itaja  of  Kuch  £nhar,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  not  one  of  their 
Society ;  and  the  raurriage  was  solemnized  with  idolatrous  rites  to 
make  it  legul.  This  led,  in  1878,  to  a  further  disruption,  and  the 
foun<ling  of  the  Sadharan  (or  Universal)  firahmo-Eiamaj  by  the 
dissentients. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above,  that  Brahmoism  is  a  place  of  refuge, 
temporoT)'  or  permanent,  for  the  educated  Hindu.  The  movement 
hns  lasted  seventy  years,  has  advanced  in  the  right  direction 
socially  and  spirituiilly,  is  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  tendency  of  the  Hindu  intellect  ia  speculate  on 
Monotheism,  is  free  from  all  social  defilement,  and  all  spiritual 
traniicendentulism,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

In  Exeter  Hall,  iSqo,  in  my  presence,  on  ez-Lieutenont' 
Governor  in  Northern  India,  who  hod  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
thus  expressed  himself; 
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**  that  of  choice :  what  should  they  read  ?  He  thought,  that  the  Brahmo-Sam&j 
*'  was  doin^  a  splendid  service  in  this  direction.  He  rejnretted,  that  that  system 
**  stopped  short  of  Christianity,  hut  it  was  opposed  to  infidelity,  materialism,  and 
*'  immorality.  He  knew  that  differences  of  opinion  existed  amongst  Christian 
**  people  as  to  that  system,  many  regarding  it  as  a  hindrance  to  the  spread 
"  of  Christianity  ;  hut  he  believea  it  to  he  a  help,  in  that  it  was  preparing  the 
**  way  for  a  great  Christian  work  in  India.'* 

In  1882  P.  C.  Moozumdar  published  in  Calcutta  a  book  intended 
to  give  a  tol(?rably  complete  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  movement, 
called  the  Faith  and  Progress,  of  the  BrahtnO'Samdj.  It  appears  that 
it  sent  out  missionaries,  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  In  1884 
there  were  1 50  branches  all  over  India ;  and  missionary  work  was  a 
part  of  their  system.  They  had  prevailed  on  the  Legislature  of 
British  India  to  pass  an  Act  to  legalize  civil  marriages,  so  as  to 
save  them  from  even  a  formal  conformity  to  idolatrous  ceremonies. 
There  are  two  or  three  bookstalls,  well  furnished  with  vernacular 
literature,  the  only  article  of  Western  origin  being  a  Buddhistic 
catechism  of  English  and  Burmese,  by  Colonel  Olcott  of  Theo- 
sophical  fame.  There  are  other  interesting  features  of  this  new 
development,  recalling  the  so-called  heresy  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  was,  in  fact,  of  purely 
Pagan  origin,  assimilating  certain  conceptions  from  Christianity. 
This  gave  it  its  vital  force,  and  procured  it  an  interest  long  after 
it  had  died  away.  We  must  not  be  surprised  to  witness  similar 
combinations,  where  the  life-giving  touch  of  even  imperfect  Chris- 
tian development  comes  into  contact  with  the  decaying  embers  of 
moribund  Pagan  ideas.  A  combination  of  Neo-Buddhism  and  the 
Romish  degradation  of  Christian  worship  is  not  impossible,  and 
the  uncontrolled  transcendentalism  of  the  Salvation  Army  might 
possibly  incorporate  elements  of  Neo-Hinduism.  The  questions, 
on  which  the  Gnostics  speculated,  were  precisely  those,  which 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  ages,  have  agitated  the  hearts  of  men,  viz. 
the  origin  of  Life,  the  origin  of  Evil,  and  the  hopeless  corruption 
of  the  world,  though  created  by  a  God  perfectly  wise,  holy,  and 
powerful.  The  Hindu  intellect  revels  in  such  subtle  and  profitless 
questions. 

{h)  Theosophism,  This  phenomenon  could  not  be  passed  by,  yet 
in  fact  it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing,  and  by  some  is  called 
an  imposture.  It  has  no  connection  whatsoever,  in  its  modem 
shape,  with  the  Theosophy  spoken  of  by  early  writers.  It  is  an 
entirely  modem  development,  and  chiefly  conflned  to  India; 
the  persons  connected  with  it  being  an  American,  Colonel  Olcott, 
and  a  Kussian,  Madame  Blavatsky.  Colonel  Olcott  defines  the  word 
Theosophy  as  **DiWne  wisdom,"  "an  all-pervading  eternal  principle 
in  Nature,  with  which  the  interior  intuitive  faculty  in  man  is 
akin  "     The  objects  of  the  Society  are : 

( I )  To  form  a  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  and  colour. 
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(2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Eastern  literature,  religions,  and 
sciences,  and  indicate  their  importance. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  hidden  mysteries  of  19'ature,  and  the 
psychical  power  in  man. 

These  arc  bold  words.  The  Society  has  been  in  existence  since 
1875,  and  its  headquarters  are  chiefly  at  Madras.  It  has  a 
periodical  literature  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Japan  have  been  visited.  I  can  only  record,  that  the  results 
are  little  or  nothing,  and  that  very  hard  judgments  have  been  openly 
passed  on  those  concerned  with  the  movement.  Truth,  however, 
can  only  triumph  after  thoughts  have  been  stirred.  We  may  rejoice 
at  any  wind,  which  breaks  tiie  hopeless  calm  of  ignorant  Paganism. 

One  extraordinary  feature  is  the  introduction  on  the  stage  of 
Sages,  supposed  to  be  hidden  away  somewhere  on  the  Slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  who  have  conquered  all  knowledge,  and  appear  in  visions 
to  their  votaries.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  fairy 
stories  of  childhood,  or  the  legends  of  Mediaeval  Saints,  and  at  once 
covers  the  movement  with  ridicule.  To  those,  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  India,  the  Hindu  Sage,  whether  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  naked  Eakir,  or  a  respectable  well-dressed  Mahant  seated  in  his 
cozy  temple,  is  a  very  realistic  object :  with  the  latter  a  visitor  can 
have  very  pleasant  conversation,  and,  if  he  cares  to  look  into  his 
Manuscript  books,  he  can  gather  linguistic  and  religious  information. 
To  those  who  have  lived  many  months  in  the  summer-retreats  of  the 
Himalaya,  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  Moun- 
tains become  very  realistic  also,  and  all  idea  of  finding  white- 
beanled  wise  sages  dwelling  in  caverns  beyond  the  the  reach  of 
men,  fed  somehow  or  other,  and  endowed  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  centuries,  has  to  be  abandoned:  but  the  Theosophists 
conjure  up  the  existence  of  Mahatma  or  Saints  (*'  high-souled, 
magnanimous  men"  according  to  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary).  In 
**  Isis  Unveiled,"  1 877,  appears  the  following  passage :  **  Instructors 
"  in  the  East  have  showed  us,  that  by  combining  Science  with 
"  Religion,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
"  spirit,  may  be  demonstrated  like  a  problem  in  Euclid."  These 
accommodating  Mahatma,  to  save  the  trouble  of  their  disciples 
going  to  the  Mountains,  are  able  to  transport  themselves  to  the 
plains  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  August,  i8go,  Madame 
Blavatsky  claims  for  the  movement  a  success  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  originators.    She  tolls  us  that  it  is  based  on  three  principles: 

( 1 )  The  Brotherhood  of  Men. 

(2)  The  Study  of  Oriental  Theories. 

(3)  The  investigation  of  hidden  force  in  Nature  and  in  Man. 
She   enumerates    thirty-eight    Chartered    Branches    in    America, 
twelve  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  elsewhere : 
there  are   seven  centres  of  publication,  with  two  Magazines  in 
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**  that  of  choice  :  what  should  they  read  ?  He  thoug^ht,  that  the  Brahmo-Sam&j 
*^  was  doing  a  splendid  service  in  this  direction.  He  resetted,  that  that  system 
*'  stopped  short  of  Christianity,  hut  it  was  opposed  to  inhdelity,  materialism,  and 
**  immorality.  He  knew  that  differences  of  opinion  existed  amongst  Christian 
<'  people  as  to  that  system,  many  regarding  it  as  a  hindrance  to  the  spread 
<'  of  Christianity  ;  hut  he  helievea  it  to  he  a  help,  in  that  it  was  preparing  the 
**  way  for  a  great  Christian  work  in  India.'* 

In  1882  P.  C.  Moozumdar  published  in  Calcutta  a  book  intended 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  movement, 
called  the  Faith  and  Progress  of  the  Brahmo-Samdj.  It  appears  that 
it  sent  out  missionaries,  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  In  1884 
there  were  1 50  branches  all  over  India ;  and  missionary  work  was  a 
part  of  their  system.  They  had  prevailed  on  the  Legislature  of 
British  India  to  pass  an  Act  to  legalize  civil  marriages,  so  as  to 
save  them  from  even  a  formal  conformity  to  idolatrous  ceremonies. 
There  are  two  or  three  bookstalls,  well  furnished  with  vernacular 
literature,  the  only  article  of  Western  origin  being  a  Buddhistic 
catechism  of  English  and  Burmese,  by  Colonel  Olcott  of  Theo- 
Bophical  fame.  There  are  other  interesting  features  of  this  new 
development,  recalling  the  so-called  heresy  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  was,  in  fact,  of  purely 
Pagan  origin,  assimilating  certain  conceptions  from  Christianity. 
This  gave  it  its  ^'ital  force,  and  procured  it  an  interest  long  after 
it  had  died  away.  We  must  not  be  surprised  to  witness  similar 
combinations,  where  the  life-giving  touch  of  even  imperfect  Chris- 
tian development  comes  into  contact  with  the  decaying  embers  of 
moribund  Pagan  ideas.  A  combination  of  Neo-Buddhism  and  the 
Romish  degradation  of  Christitm  worship  is  not  impossible,  and 
the  uncontrolled  transcendentalism  of  the  Salvation  Army  might 
possibly  incorporate  elements  of  Neo-Hinduism.  The  questions, 
on  which  the  Gnostics  speculated,  were  precisely  those,  which 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  ages,  have  agitated  the  hearts  of  men,  viz. 
the  origin  of  Life,  the  origin  of  E^dl,  and  the  hopeless  corruption 
of  the  world,  though  created  by  a  God  perfectly  wise,  holy,  and 
powerful.  The  Hindu  intellect  revels  in  such  subtle  and  profitless 
questions. 

{h)  Theo8ophi»m,  This  phenomenon  could  not  be  passed  by,  yet 
in  fact  it  seems  to  amount  to  nothing,  and  by  some  is  called 
an  imposture.  It  has  no  connection  whatsoever,  in  its  modem 
shape,  with  the  Theosophy  spoken  of  by  early  writers.  It  is  an 
entirely  modem  development,  and  chiefly  confined  to  India; 
the  persons  connected  with  it  being  an  American,  Colonel  Olcott, 
and  a  Russian,  Madame  Blavatsky.  Colonel  Olcott  defines  the  word 
Theosophy  as  ** Divine  wisdom,"  "an  all-pervading  eternal  principle 
in  Nature,  with  which  the  interior  intuitive  faculty  in  man  is 
akin  "     The  objects  of  the  Society  are : 

( I )  To  form  a  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  and  colour. 
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(2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Eastern  literature,  religionsy  and 
sciences,  and  indicate  their  importance. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  hidden  mysteries  of  I^atore,  and  the 
psychical  power  in  man. 

These  are  bold  words.  The  Society  has  been  in  existence  since 
1875,  and  its  headquarters  are  chiefly  at  Madras.  It  has  a 
periodical  literature  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Japan  have  been  visited.  I  can  only  record,  that  the  results 
are  little  or  nothing,  and  that  very  hard  judgments  have  been  openly 
passed  on  those  concerned  with  the  movement.  Truth,  however, 
can  only  triumph  after  thoughts  have  been  stirred.  We  may  rejoice 
at  any  wind,  which  breaks  the  hopeless  calm  of  ignorant  Paganism. 

One  extraordinary  feature  is  the  introduction  on  the  stage  of 
Sages,  supposed  to  be  hidden  away  somewhere  on  the  Slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  who  have  conquered  all  knowledge,  and  appear  in  visions 
to  their  votaries.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  fairy 
stories  of  childhood,  or  the  legends  of  Mediaeval  Saints,  and  at  once 
covers  the  movement  with  ridicule.  To  those,  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  India,  the  Hindu  Sage,  whether  appearing  in  the  form  of 
a  naked  Eakir,  or  a  respectable  well-dressed  Mahant  seated  in  his 
cozy  temple,  is  a  very  realistic  object :  with  the  latter  a  visitor  can 
have  very  pleasant  conversation,  and,  if  he  cares  to  look  into  his 
Manuscript  books,  he  can  gather  linguistic  and  religions  information. 
To  those  who  have  lived  many  months  in  the  summer-retreats  of  the 
Himalaya,  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  Moun- 
tains become  very  realistic  also,  and  all  idea  of  finding  white- 
beanled  wise  sages  dwelling  in  caverns  beyond  the  the  reach  of 
men,  fed  somehow  or  other,  and  endowed  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  centuries,  has  to  be  abandoned:  but  the  Theosophists 
conjure  up  the  existence  of  Mahutma  or  Saints  ("  high-souled, 
magnanimous  men"  according  to  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary).  In 
**  Isis  Unveiled,'*  1 877,  appears  the  following  passage :  **  Instructors 
**  in  the  East  have  showed  us,  that  by  combining  Science  with 
"  Religion,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
**  spirit,  may  be  demonstrated  like  a  problem  in  Euclid."  These 
accommodating  Mahatma,  to  save  the  trouble  of  their  disciples 
going  to  the  Mountains,  are  able  to  transport  themselves  to  the 
plains  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  August,  i8go,  Madame 
Blavatsky  claims  for  the  movement  a  success  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  originators.    She  tells  us  that  it  is  based  on  three  principles: 

( 1 )  The  Brotherhood  of  Men. 

(2)  The  Study  of  Oriental  Theories. 

(3)  The  investigation  of  hidden  force  in  Nature  and  in  Man. 
She   enumerates    thirty-eight    Chartered    Branches    in    America, 
twelve  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  elsewhere : 
there  are   seven  centres  of  publication,  with  two  Magazines  in 
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Prance,  one  in  America,  and  one  in  London  :  their  aim  and  desire 
is  to  help  in  some  degree  the  formation  of  correct  scientific  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  for  for  many  a  long  year  Humanity  has  been 
crying  out  in  the  dark  for  Light  and  Guidance :  only  the  Masters 
of  Eastern  Wisdom  (the  Mahatma,  the  imaginary  wise  old  men 
of  the  mountain)  can  set  the  foundation,  on  which  the  new  edifice 
can  be  built,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  intellect  and  the  spirit,  and  guide 
Humanity  through  the  night  into  clearer  day. 

So  long  as  Philosophers  draw  on  the  imaginary  spirits  coined 
by  their  own  fertile  and  excited  brains,  I  can  bear  with  them : 
such  was  it  ever :  but,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  look  for 
Spiritual  enlightenment  to  the  utterance  of  Indian  Sages,  such  as  the 
Siinyasi,  the  Vanaprastha,  or  the  cave-dweller,  whom  no  one  ever 
met,  or  heard  of,  but  are  supposed  to  be  lurking  out  of  touch  with 
humanity,  living  apparently  upon  nothing,  a  line  must  be  drawn : 
and,  when  these  worthies  appear  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  reveal 
Truth  to  an  American  and  a  Russian,  totally  ignorant  of  any  Lidian 
language,  I  cannot  suspend  my  judgment. 

(r)  IlaU'JIau^  Te  Whiti^  Te  Kooti,  This  is  a  religious  develop- 
ment among  the  Maori  in  New  Zealand.  In  1864  they  rebelled 
against  the  British  Government;  a  party  of  the  57th  Begiment 
fell  into  their  hands,  were  killed,  and  their  heads  cut  off.  In  their 
hatred  to  the  British  Government  they  invented  a  new  religion, 
and  made  the  head  of  the  British  officer,  who  commanded  the  party 
killed,  the  symbol  and  centre  of  the  system.  They  had  been 
nominal  Christians.  Their  new  religion  was  called  Pai  Manre, 
and  a  high  priest  was  appointed,  who  professed  to  receive  inspiration 
from  the  Angel  Gabriel  through  the  medium  of  the  Captain's  head. 
They  believed  themselves  to  bt^  under  the  protection  of  this  Angel, 
and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  false,  that 
all  Scriptures  ought  to  be  burnt,  no  Sundays  to  be  kept,  the  sexes 
to  live  promiscuously  so  as  to  secure  increase  of  population.  Their 
pri(;st  claimed  to  have  superhuman  powers,  and  could  secure  victory 
by  shouting  '*  Hau-Hau  ! "     Hence  their  name. 

Te  Whiti  was  a  chief  in  the  Northern  Island  at  Parihaka,  near 
Mount  Egmont.  He  rebelled,  and  was  defeated  and  imprisoned 
at  Christ  Church  and  Nelson,  and  has  since  been  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home.  He  called  himself  a  prophet,  but  was  really  only 
a  patriot.  He  read  the  Bible,  and  no  other  book ;  he  pretended  to 
have  divine  power,  but  his  real  object  was  to  save  his  lands -from 
the  white  settlers.  He  secured  an  influence  over  his  countrymen 
in  this  way,  preaching  passive  resistance  ;  but  when  things  became 
extreme,  he  declared,  that  he  had  a  divine  message  (Atua)  put  into 
his  mouth,  ordering  his  people  to  fight  for  their  land. 

Te  Kooti  was  another  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who,  after  rebellion 
and  murder,  assumed  the  rdle  of  a  teacher,  and  founded  a  religiouB 
system,  which  attracted  many  followers,  including  Native  ChiistiailB. 
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"With  an  outward  show  of  reverence  for  spiritual  things,  it  served 
as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Most  of  the  pervert  Christians 
returned  to  their  old  faith.  Of  late  years  a  chuige  has  come  Qver 
Te  Kooti's  followers,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  few  have  hecome  Christians.  Mission-work  is 
carried  out  among  them;  the  majority  still  retain  their  separate 
position. 

{d)  Mormonism:  "The  Church  of  Jesus  of  Latter-day  Saints." 
In  all  the  reports  from  Kew  Zealand  I  read  of  the  Mormons  being 
very  active  among  the  Maori.  Their  missionaries  go  about  among 
the  ignorant  people,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  been  translated 
into  Maori,  and  printed  and  put  into  circulation.  They  have  also 
appeared  in  India.  The  history  of  this  sect  is  well  known.  It  was 
only  in  1830,  that  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  produced  the  book, 
and  made  known  the  new  dispensation,  communicated  to  him  by 
Angels.  The  Christian  Scriptures  are  accepted,  but  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  added.  The  Mormons  cannot  claim  to  be  a  Christian 
sect  any  more  than  the  Mahometans.  The  form  of  government 
is  a  strict  theocracy  maintained  by  the  elders.  A  kind  of  pol3rtheism 
has  come  into  existence,  including  Adam,  Christ,  Joseph  Smithy 
and  Brigham  Young.  They  are  total  abstainers  from  the  use  of 
liquors  or  tobacco,  and  practise  total  immersion.  They  prosecute 
their  missionary  work  with  great  zeal  all  over  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Oceania.  Their  numbers  are  small,  still  they  represent 
a  disturbing  agency,  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  custom 
of  polygamy  has  been  authoritatively  abolished,  and  was  not  part 
of  the  original  Revelation. 

A  Christian  Minister,  1 8go,  thus  states  the  case  of  the  Mormons  t 
that  the  Monnon  Missionaries  are  not  wholly  false-hearted,  and 
deceitful,  but  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  sincerity  and  zeal : 
that  the  I^att^T  Day  Saints  send  out  more  Missionaries,  and  make 
more  converts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  adherents  than 
any  other  Church:  that  a  world-wide  dominion  is  their  object: 
that  they  not  only  capture  their  prey,  but  they  deliver  it  at  the 
Church-door  :  90,000  converts  made  the  long  journey  from  Europe 
to  Utah. 

Among  their  good  features  are 

( 1 )  No  Saint  lives  for  himself,  but  for  the  Kingdom. 

(2)  Salvation  was  longed  for  for  the  sake  of  Service. 

( 3.)  All  personal  and  family -considerations  must  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination.  (Oh  !  that  Christian  Missionaries  woidd  consider 
this  and  be  wise  !) 

(4)  An  adherent  must  go  where  the  Church  sends  him. 

(5)  They  go  without  salary,  and  serve  at  their  own  charges, 
for  in  their  opinion  to  pay  salaries  would  be  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  the  false  {i,e.  Christian)  Churches,  and  the  hireling  (Christian) 
clergy. 
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On  the  other  side  let  us  consider  their  folly,  and  falsehood. 
(i)   They  pretend  to  heal  their  sick  with  prayer  and  oil:    416 
sutferinf?  from  smallpox  were  cured  hy  simply  laying  on  of  hands. 

(2)  They  east  out  devils,  309  in  Wales  all  in  one  day,  the  work 
of  one  elder,  and  in  parties  of  from  3  to  37  at  one  time. 

(3)  If  not  received,  they  denounce  woe  and  malediction,  l^ew 
York  was  well  nigh  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  after  one  malediction. 

(4)  No  Jesuit  is  more  ready  to  lie  for  his  Church  than  they  are: 
they  usckI  to  deny  that  Polygamy  existed,  though  notoriously  it 
was  practised. 

(5)  Piety  is  not  required  of  a  Saint,  nor  even  Morality. 

It  is  assertt^d  that  the  recent  Circular  ( 1 8go)  forbidding  Polygamy 
is  merely  a  formal  submission  to  the  Law  of  the  Land,  not  an 
ex  animo  condenmation  of  an  immoral  custom :  in  fact,  Polygamy 
will  be  i*eplaccd  by  Profligacy. 

This  very  year  (Dec.  22)  it  is  reported  that  John  Young,  eldest 
son  of  the  lato  Brigham  Young,  has  arranged  for  possession  of 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  in  New  Mexico :  Mr.  Young  will 
conduct  ten  thousand  Mormons  to  colonize  this  grant.  Since  the 
Gentiles  have  obtained  practical  control  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Mormons  have  been  (juietly  seeking  a  new  location,  where  they 
may  practise  their  peculiar  customs,  Polygamy  included. 

{e)  Positivism,  Eorty  years  ago  Auguste  Comte,  a  Erenchman, 
developed  a  system  of  Positive  Philosophy,  which,  for  a  time,  had 
a  wide  influence,  as  indeetl  there  were  certain  incontestable  truths 
in  his  method.  He  had  a  school  which  followed  him,  and  Mr. 
Predcirick  Harrison  is  now  the  representative  teacher,  who  propounds 
his  views  on  the  first  day  in  each  year,  called  the  Day  of  Humanity. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  function  of  the  Positivist  community 
in  London  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  respected  citizen. 
Before  he  was  cremated  his  friends  assembled  round  his  coffin, 
covered  with  white  flowers  and  surroimded  by  palms.  Mr. 
Harrison  reminded  the  mourners  *'that  there  was  no  open  grave, 
no  religious  service  of  any  kind,  but  merely  an  expression  of  personal 
affection  and  farewell,  and  he  claimed  for  the  deceasecl  that  immor- 
tality, which  comes  of  well-doing  and  good  example.  Of  immortality 
beyond  this  Mr.  Harrison  knew  nothing  and  asserted  nothing." 
This  form  of  worship,  accompanied  by  his  familiar  cremation,  may 
be  an  acceptable  retreat  for  the  devout  and  educated  Hindu.  At 
an  "5  rate  it  has  the  great  recommendation  of  tolerance,  respect  for 
the  religious  views  of  others,  and  morality. 

(/)  Christian  Buddhism.  Tliis  combination  might  bo  expected, 
and  instances  are  reported  in  Banna  among  the  Karen.  The 
initiatory  rite  consists  of  swallowing  a  portion  of  rice,  paying  a  fee 
to  the  spiritual  chief,  keeping  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  having 
a  ser^'ice  in  imitation  of  Christians.  The  adherents  of  this  now 
form  of  worsliip  arc  said  to  number  thousands.     No  informatioii  is 
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given  as  to  the  doctrine  taught,  hut  the  fneta  stated  show  the 
readiness  of  ignorant  people  to  accept  now  teachings. 

is)  Scepticism  and  AgnotHr-iim,  There  is  no  necessitj-  to  Uo 
more  than  write  the  two  words,  which  represent  so  much  in  the 
present  age.  Those,  who  profess  them,  h^ve  not  connoalod  their 
light  under  a  hushel,  and  their  tenets  uro  aa  old  as  the  Book  of  Job, 
"  Oh  !  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  !  "  They  represent  a 
resting-place,  or  rather  a  place  of  unrest,  which  muat  be  taken 
account  of  in  considering  the  subject,  which  I  am  now  discussing. 
The  enlightened  ones,  the  Buddha  of  the  school,  know,  or  at  least 
have  tried  to  fathom,  the  depths  of  their  system,  as  beautiiully 
described  by  a  modem  En^sh  poet  with  regajd  to  Lucretius  : 

"  Who  dropped  hie  plummet  down  tbo  brrmd 
Deep  uuvene,  iind  Hoid,  '  No  Giid,' 
FindiDg  DO  botliidi,  vho  dtuied 
DiviueTv  tbe  Divine,  sau\  dinl 

Chief  poet  b;  thu  Tibei'e  ude." 

But  for  the  poor  aheep,  who  have  followed  them  in  the  wilderness, 
scientific  Scepticism  resolves  itself  into  mere  doubt,  and  intellectual 
Agnosticism  into  an  ignoran^'e  as  deep  as  that  of  the  South  Nea 
Islander.  The  last  state  ol  the  Hindu  and  Chinese,  when  they 
have  left  their  ancient  moorings,  which  at  least  gave  some  guarantee 
to  morality,  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  tendency  of  the 
works  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  school  is  to  display  Humanity 
passing  through  one  aiter  the  other  of  the  world's  historic  religions, 
the  conception  of  the  Deity,  und  of  Divine  Government,  becoming  at 
each  step  more  and  more  abstract  and  indefinite.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  philosophic  Atheism,  for,  though  the  existonco  of  a  Tirat 
Cause  is  not  denied,  it  is  declared,  and  proved,  to  bo  unknowable. 
The  Hindu  is  better  off  vrith  his  Brahma,  the  Buddhist  with  his 
Bdddhn,  the  Chinese  with  his  Confucius,  than  the  hapless  heir  of 
all  the  ag(«,  who  has  followed  the  will  of  a  wisp  of  a  god,  till 
it  finally  disappears, 

(A)  Unitnrianigm.  A  Unitarian  magazine  has  been  started  in 
Japan.  The  Christian  missionary  thinks  fondly,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  progressive  Japanese  will  have  cast  oft 
their  old  faith,  but  what  will  they  have  adopted  from  Europe  ? 
Some  think,  that  Unitarianiam  will  do  for  the  common  people,  and 
may  meet  the  perplexity  of  the  educated  Asiatic  mind.  When  Miss 
Carpenter  visited  India,  no  ihiHcnlty  was  found  in  securing  her  a 
platform.  It  is  as  well  to  know  what  Unitarianism  is,  and  one 
distingished  leader  has  lately,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-five,  after  an 
bonoui'cd  and  holy  life,  put  forth  his  final  manifesto  : 

'■  A  cnnclusinn  \»  forced  apoD  mc,  on  which  I  cannot  AweW  nithaat  pain  and 
diEimnT,  thnt  Chrintianitj.  na  defloed  nod  uodenilood  b^  all  the  CburcheB,  which 
formalnlc  it,  has  been  mainly  evalvfd  frum  what  is  Cranxtent  and  periihLible  in  ill 
■uurces,  from  what  is  unhistorjcal  in  its  tradiliuns,  mj'thalogtcal  in  ill  piecoucep* 
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tions,  and  misapprehended  in  the  oracles  of  its  propbets.  From  the  &ble  of  Eden 
to  the  imagination  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  whole  story  of  divine  order  of  the 
world  is  dislocated  and  deformed.  The  blight  of  birth-sin;  with  its  involantary 
perdition ;  the  scheme  of  expiatory  redemption,  with  its  vicarious  salvation ;  the 
incarnation,  with  its  low  postulates  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man ;  and 
its  unworkable  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  one  person ;  the  official  transminion  of 
grace  through  material  elements  in  the  keeping  of  a  consecrated  corporation ;  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  summon  the  dead,  and  part  the  sheep  m>m  the  goats 
at  the  gcnertil  judgment;  all  are  the  growth  of  a  mythical  literature,  or  Mesnanic 
dreams,  or  Pharisaic  theology,  or  sacramental  literature,  or  popular  afMtheoiii. 
And  so  nearly  do  these  vain  imaginations  pre-occupy  the  creeos,  that  not  a  moral 
or  spiritual  element  linds  entrance  there  except  *  the  forgiveness  of  tina.'  To 
consecrate  and  diffuse,  under  the  name  of  '  Christianity,*  a  theory  of  the  world'i 
economy  thus  made  up  of  illusions  from  obsolete  stages  of  civilization,  immense 
resources,  material  and  moral,  arc  expended,  with  effects  no  less  deplorable  in  the 
progress  of  religiun  than  would  be  in  that  of  Science's  hierarchies,  and  missions 
for  propagating  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  inculcating  the  rules  of  necromancy 
and  exorcism.  The  spreading  alienation  of  the  intellectual  classes  of  European 
society  from  Christendom,  ana  the  detention  of  the  rest  in  their  spiritual  culture  . 
at  a  level  not  much  above  that  of  the  Salvation-Armyi  are  social  phenomena, 
which  ought  to  briuf^  home  a  very  solemn  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  ^stationary 
Churches.  For  their  long  arrear  of  debt  to  the  intelligence  of  mankind,  they 
adroitly  seek  to  make  amends  by  elaborate  beauty  of  Riiual  Art,  The  a[K>logy 
soothes  for  a  time,  but  it  will  not  last  for  ever."  (Seat  of  Authority  in  MsliytoHf 
p.  650,  Longmans,  1890.) 

This  will  go  out  to  India,  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Isles  o£ 
the  Sea,  and  be  gladly  circulated  by  an  infidel  press  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  world ;  it  will  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  young 
and  in(iuiring  soul,  just  budding  into  a  perception  of  Christian 
Truth.  But  what  of  the  author  ?  We  dare  not  sit  in  judgment  on 
a  fellow -creature  soon  alxout  to  stand  with  this  roll  of  writing  in 
his  hand  l>efore  the  white  thnme.  Unless  indeed  the  Gospel  o£ 
our  Salvation  ho  really  false,  it  will  be  better  in  the  Day  of  Judgment 
for  the  ignonuit  Pagan,  who  felt  aftcT  God,  if  haply  he  could  find 
him,  than  for  the  great  wise  learned  philosopher,  who  debberately 
rejected  Him. 


CHAPTER  IV.— DEPARTURES  FROM  THE  TYPE  OF  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH  ACCEPTED  BY  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

A.  Conditional  Immortality. 

B.  Future  Probation. 

C.  Mistaken  Views  as  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

D.  Faith-healing. 

E.  The  Pagan  Elements  in  the  Papal  System. 

F.  Plymouthitism. 

G.  Nominal  Christianity  and  Indifference. 

I  NOW  pass  to  "Departures  from  the  tyipo  of  Christian  Faith"  as 
accepted  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  all  denominations.  I  qnote 
the  words  of  others  from  printed  matter  before  me. 
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(«)  Conditionai  linmortalifi/,  called  other  wise ,  "Life  in  Clirist." 
Wu  iiave  the  recorded  opinionB  of  (i)  s  missionaiy  in  Japun,  who 
had  the  strength  of  his  convictions;  (i)  a  missionaiy  in  China; 
( ^)  a  missionary  in  Calcutta ;  and  (4)  a  mutaioDary  among  the  non- 
Hmdu  races  of  India.  It  bo  happens,  that  they  all  belong  to  different 
denominations  of  Protestant  Churches.  One  of  them,  writes,  repre- 
senting the  opinion  of  all : 

"  It  is  astoninhing.  how  the  *iew  of  divine  troth  act  forth  in  the  '  Life  in 
"Chnst'  commvndfl  iUeli  to  the  almost  inataDt  iippre)ieuiii>n  and  appreviub'oa 
"  et  the  anprejodiced  Xative  Chmtiaa  mind.  I  neier  tlini^t  it  to  the  front,  but 
"  nertrtielea  it  it  lileaUg  and  rapidly  •preadiiig. 

It  ia  the  la.'rt  sentence  on  which  I  luy  stress.  I  quote  a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  a  most  distinguished  layman  : 

"  Mnn  was  not  eriattd  aa  imntortal  hciag,  though  deiipied  for  end  eailon-ed 
with  puwurs  odupting  hini  for  an  endless  eliatenc^.  Hu  netiuU  piK«(»!iion  of 
immortality  was  contingent  on  his  obedience.  When,  he  fell  from  ianuceurp, 
he  fell  from  immortality.  He  wan  driien  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  lest  he  ahould 
be  immortal.  tboDg'h  a  sinner.  That  there  should  he  a  future  life  at  all  does 
not  (ippeod  on  anrthin|;  inaute  in  man's  ori^al  onture,  but  is  part  aod  parcel 
□I  the  plnu  of  ledemptiou.  Through  the  IncamaCiou,  Alonemeat,  and  Seeur- 
rectiou.  proiision  was  made  for  man's  nltimiite  rastoratiou  lo  a  state  of 
innnceucc,  and  a  Teatitutiou  to  htm  of  bis  forfeited  immortalit)'.  Not  to  all 
will  be  a  reeurrectiou  I11  eternal  life.  To  the  wicked  the  resorrection  will  only 
'  be  to  judgiment ;  they  will  b«  punished  leith  merlailing  dtilructioH  /mm  l/w 
preinuv  of  tht  Lord, 

This  is  the  doctrine.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  comfort  to  nations, 
who  have  instilled  in  them  an  exaggerated  reverence  for  parents 
and  ancestors,  and  who,  as  shown  above,  under  the  head  Neo- 
Couiucianism,  Chapter  II.,  have  a  fear  of  their  ancestors  taking 
offence  at  their  descendants  adopting  a  religion,  which,  under 
frightfully  mistaken  views  of  the  Gospel,  condemns  all  non- 
Christians  to  everlasting  torture.  This  tirrihle  alternative  is  no 
new  dogma ;  it  is  fully  developed  in  a  volume  called  John  TFard, 
Freaclier,  1889.     I  quote  his  words: 

"  Vbv  do  I  laj  ral^h  stress  npon  thin  doctrine,  instead  of  some  other  dortrinea 
nf  the'Church  f  It  is  h<<cau9e  I  do  believe,  that  Salvation  and  £l«miil  Life 
depend  upon  holding  this  doctrine  of  rojirobstioa  in  its  trutli  and  BUtirtt)'. 
For  if  you  deny  the  eternity  of  punishiaent.  the  schema  of  Halvntioa  is  futile, 
Christ  need  not  have  died,  a  maa  need  not  repent,  and  the  whole  motiio  of  the 
Gospel  is  false:  revelation  is  denied,  and  we  are  without  (iod  nod  hope. 
Grant  the  eternity  of  punishment,  and  the  beauty  FUld  order  of  the  moral 
uaiverse  boiBt  upon  as  :  man  is  a  sinner,  and  desarres  death,  and  justice  is 
sutisBud,  for  the  mercy  is  offered :  it  in  becanse  Christ  bus  died ;  and  His 
atonement  is  not  cheapened  by  beinr  forced  upon  men,  who  do  not  want  it; 
tbi^ymuflt  accept  it  or  be  punished.  Foreign  Missions  were  inevitable,  wherever 
the  sentimimt  of  pity  found  room  in  a  human  heart,  because  the  guilt  of  thoee 
in  tbe  darkness  of  untieliof  without  God,  icilhiiHl  hope,  would  certainly  dra;; 
down  other"  Ui  eternal  misery  :  and  this  was  a  thought  ho  awful,  that  men  could 
uut  gu  their  way,  and  leave  them  to  perish." 
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No  one  of  the  coiipTegation  disputed  the  Preacher^s  Btatement, 
that  the  wruth  of  God  rested  on  all  unconverted  souls,  and  that  it 
^oukl,  unless  they  hurst  from  their  darkness  into  the  glorious  light 
of  revealed  truth,  sink  them  to  Hell. 

<*  The  poHsibility/'  ho  added,  "  of  being  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ, 
**  remained  after  iSoo  years  a  possibility  illustrated  bj  no  example:  he  showed 
'^  huw  blasphemous  was  the  cry,  that  men  must  be  saved,  if  for  tack  of  opportU' 
**  nity  they  knew  nut  Christ :  that  God  would  not  damn  the  soul,  that  had  no 
*'  chance  of  Salvation.  It  had  had  the  chance  in  Adam^  aHd  had  lott  it^  and  wot 
**  therefore  condemned.*^ 

To  the  Preacher  this  punishment  of  the  helpless  heathen  seemed 
only  just :  ho  could  not  realize  the  cruelty,  with  which  he  credited 
the  Deity. 

I  quoU>  somewhat  similar  words  from  a  well-known  Theological 
author,  whose  hook  is  used  at  the  present  moment  hy  Bishops  in 
their  examinations: 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him :  he  has  passed  to  the  bar  of  his 
**  Soveroi^ -Judge.  I  humbly  trust,  that  that  Sovereign -Judge  has  reserved  to 
**  himself  the  right  to  make  allowances.  I  have  no  power  to  make  reservations. 
**  lie  that  belie veth  not  shall  be  damned.'* 

There  is  a  story  of  Iladbod,  the  Pagan  Duke  of  Eriesland,  730 
A.D.,  who  had  heon  persuaded  to  receive  baptism,  because  his  walk 
was  holy,  and  his  soul  noble  and  righteous.  As  he  was  stepping 
down  into  the  buptisU^ry,  he  asked  the  English  Missionary  Willihrod, 
where  were  the  souls  of  his  heathen  ancestors.  **In  hell,"  was 
tlie  reply.  He  drt;w  back  at  once  from  the  baptismal  waters, 
and  ])n'ferred  to  n»main  with  his  own  people,  and  die  unhaptized. 
This  aptly  illustrates  the  mistaken  view  of  Christian  theology, 
which  has  induced  this  e(iually  mistaken  departure  from  Christian 
pnu'tice  to  relieve  the  foldings  of  converts.  A  missionary  was 
lately  withdrawn  from  Japan  for  entertaining  such  views. 

{b)  Future  Probation,  or  the  dogma  of  a  probation  between  death 
and  the  general  judgment.  Those,  who  put  forth  this  doctrine 
maintain,  "that  the  present  life  is  not  the  decisive  test  for  the 
**  heathen,  and  that  the  decisions  of  the  final  judgment  are  not  to 
"  he  made  in  view  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ; "  or,  in  other 
wonls,  **  An  offer  can  be  made  in  the  place  of  departed  spirits  of 
**  Christ  to  all,  who  have  had  no  adequate  presentation  of  Him  in 
**  this  life."  The  subject  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  the 
Reports  of  Missionary  Committees  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
ob'vious  how,  in  countries  when*  worship  of  ancestors  has  been  part 
of  the  life  of  the  ]HK)ple,  such  doctrines  would  be  very  soothing  to 
converts.     It  looks  like  a  revival  of  a  modified  Purgatory. 

((')  Jfifftaken  Vietcn  an  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  In  the 
year  1881  the  Native  Christians  in  South  India  conceived  the  idea, 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  on  September  29th,  1881. 
It  was  in  vain,  that  Lishop  Caldwell  and  his  clergy,  English  and 
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Nfitive,  remonetrftted  vith  thcra;  fidse  prophets  rose  up  in  their 
midst  and  encouraged  tlum.  They  were  treated  with  great  lunit- 
ness  and  judgment,  hut  a  considerable  number,  male  and  female, 
left  their  tomeB,  and  gathered  together  at  a  aolitary  seaside-place  (o 
wait  for  the  coming  oE  the  Lord.  They  passed  their  time  in  fasting, 
mutual  exhortation,  and  prayer.  They  had  sold  all  thinga,  and 
lived  in  common.  Some  of  the  leaders  lost  their  balance,  und 
pretended  to  adminiBter  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  laymen;  but 
there  was  no  immorality.  When  the  day  passed  by,  and  all  went 
on  as  usual,  they  retucneJ  to  their  homes  greatly  humbled,  and 
craved  forgiveaese  of  the  Bishop,  und  there  were  no  ovil  conse- 
quences. Still,  this  is  im  instance  of  the  excitable  character  of  the 
lower  classes  in  India,  und  such  delusiona  may  end  in  lamentable 
disorder.  We  may  hear  of  such  things  again.  The  heart  goes  out 
in  tender  pity  to  such  jtoor,  loving,  uninstruct^d  souls.  To  those, 
who  have  loved  mucli,  much  will  be  forgiven,  Paul  seems 
carefully  to  warn  agoin-t  this.  In  I.  The*s.  iv.  11,  11,  we  are  told 
to  be  quiet,  do  onr  own  business,  and  work  with  our  own  handa  and 
walk  honestly  ;  thus  pointing  out  the  proper  mode  of  passing  the 
days  of  our  mortal  caTter :  in  the  very  next  verse  of  the  siune 
chapter  he  passes  at  oni.c  to  the  description  of  the  Lord's  second 
coming,  when  those  who  are  alive,  employed  as  commanded  by  him 
above,  will  he  caught  u  p,  meet  him  in  the  air,  and  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  The  poor  natives  of  India  were  thoroughly  wrong  in  dis- 
continuing their  ordinary  lawful  occupatioQ  under  vain,  and  vague, 
and  fanciful,  and  mistaken  teaching. 

(rf)  Faith-healing.  This  may  prove  a  formidable  phenomenon  in 
a  Native  Church,  whether  educated  or  not.  It  is  distinctly  recom- 
mended by  one  writer,  us  an  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  by  missionaries.  Among  races  in  a  low  state  of  civilization 
it  might  cause  trouble,  and  herald  the  return  into  power  of  the  old 
medicine-man,  rain-maker,  magician,  and  sorceror.  If  Elijah  by 
prayer  restored  life,  by  prayer  also  he  brought  rain. 

The  case  of  a  Protestant  minister  in  Switzerland  is  sometimes 
dwelt  upon  with  satisfaotion,  but  I  have  visited  the  Roman  Catholic 
shrine  at  Lourdes  in  t)ie  Pyrenees,  where  the  Virgin  is  crLMiited 
with  innumerable  cures,  anil  on  the  walls  of  the  cave,  where  she  is 
said  to  have  manifested  herself,  arc  hung  up  in  great  numbew  the 
crutches  of  the  poor  eulFcrei's  who  came  to  her  shrine  and  left  her 
rejoicing.  Across  the  Spanish  frontier,  I  visit(«l  the  shrine  of  the 
Dlack  Virgin  of  the  Pilar  at  Saragossa,  where  the  same  marvellouB 
stories  are  told  and  believed.  In  one  ease  a  man,  who  had  his  leg 
cut  off  by  a  scythe  while  mowing,  had  it  fastened  on  again  under 
the  infliience  of  prayer,  leading  only  a  red  line  round  the  limb 
to  rcpord  the  miracle.  In  India  I  am  familiar  with  many  such 
miracles,  vouchsafed  to  the  devout  Hindu  bathing  at  the  Ganges, 
or  the  Mahometan  pilgrim  to  the  shrino  of  saints.    Faith-healing  is 
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the  common  stock  of  the  credulous  of  every  country  and  religion. 
C-onvulsions  have  been  cured  by  touch  of  the  true  cross,  and  the 
king's  evil  by  the  touch  of  a  king  or  queen.  We  let  down  Eaith 
to  its  lowest  level,  when  we  put  it  to  material  tests,  such  as  curing 
a  disease  or  restoring  a  lost  limb,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
line  and  allow  Faith  to  medical  cases,  and  exclude  it  from  surgical 
of  the  character  above  described.  In  the  case,  moreover,  of  the 
healing  of  an  infant,  the  Faith  is  vicarious. 

The  Hindu  rolls  up  bits  of  paper  with  Nagari  letters  inscribed, 
and  makes  the  patient  swallow  it :  the  3Iahometan  swallows  a  line 
of  the  Koran  in  Arabic :  here  there  is  the  action  of  Faith,  but  I 
recollect  how  years  ago,  when  one  of  my  Hindu  companions  was 
down  with  fever,  one  of  the  sympathizing  Mahometan  soldiers 
brought  me  an  amulet  with  a  verse  of  the  Kordn  in  it,  to  tie  round 
the  patient's  neck  :  this  was  pure  fetishism,  though  kindly  meant. 

I  quote  a  case  of  a  pious  French  Priest,  who  died  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  whose  biography  has  a  great  sale  at  this  moment, 
1890.  It  is  firmly  believed,  that  during  the  long  years  of  M. 
Yianiiey's  ministry'  cases  were  constantly  occurring,  in  which  either 
the  deaf  heard,  the  blind  saw,  and  the  lame  walked;  at  least  a  vast 
number  of  people  were  deceived  into  believing  as  much.  If  every 
(►no  of  them  were  proved  false,  there  would,  however,  remain  this 
one  miracle,  that  of  the  man  himself,  exercising  during  these 
decades  of  years  his  prodigious  ministry,  existing,  one  might  say, 
almost  without  food,  rest  or  sleep  ;  a  man  who,  though  followed  by 
an  amount  of  homage  amounting  almost  to  adoration,  never  swerved 
from  the  line  of  humility  and  self-abnegation,  to  which  he  had 
(committed  himself. 

But  let  us  lift  up  the  subject  to  a  higher  level.  Those,  who  have 
studied  the  wonls  of  the  sages  of  the  ancient  world,  Confucius, 
Buddha,  Solomon,  Socrates,  and  One  greater  than  all,  must  have 
profited  little,  if  they  have  not  discovered,  that  here  on  earth  is  not 
our  rest,  and  that  this  life  is  not  all  that  we  desire,  but  is  only  a 
portico  leading  into  the  temple  of  the  next  world,  only  a  caravan- 
serai, in  which  the  soul  rests  for  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  with 
the  morning's  dawn  the  camp  moves  on  one  march  nearer  home. 
Why  are  life,  and  health,  and  freedom  from  pain  desired,  for  He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep,  and,  whom  Ho  loveth.  He  chasteneth? 
How  many  have  found  their  way  per  crucem  ad  luceni  ?  and  of  those, 
who  have  lived  long  lives  without  sickness  or  pain,  whoso  eyes 
swell  with  fatness,  is  it  well  with  their  souls  at  the  last  ? 

To  seek  cures  of  human  ills  by  human  remedies,  by  all  that  ait 
and  science  can  supply,  is  right,  and  our  bounden  duty ;  but  we  • 
can  only  ask  the  Lord  in  prayer  to  give  us  a  happy  issue  out  of  all 
our  affliction.  If  our  lives  are  prolonged  for  a  little  span,  let  it  be 
to  serve  Him  a  little  Ion  get.  If  our  course  be  run.  to  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better.    Faith-healing  seems  to  be  a  fond  delusion  of 
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weak  souls,  and  a  teniptiop;  of  the  Lord ;  for  ive  know  not  wbat  wb 
ask,  if  we  go  beyond  ui»kiug  for  8ubmis.sion  t*  what  He  is  pleuswl 
to  ordain,  as  the  vurj-  best  for  each  one  of  us. 
Daily  thuie  aurgcn  upwards  to  the  throDe 
Tbe  bnming  vitve  of  puaionate  appeal : 
Te  bring  yauc  bleeding  hesita,  jour  brains  tbat  renl, 
And  rasp  tour  prayers  in  eagar  tervrish  tone  : 
The  kind  Controller  looks  with  pitying  eyes 
Oq  the  wild  uptumsd  faees.  mid  Amxa. 

This  is  not  thi'  plate  to  discuss  how  many  wonderful  cures  in 
Pagan,  Mahometan,  and  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years  have  occurred,  do  occur,  and,  no  doubt,  ever 
will  occur.  Faith  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  not 
rdigioui  faith  ;  and  more  depends  upon  the  reoeptiveness  of  the 
sufferer  than  on  the  g^itt  or  prayer  of  the  performer.  Those,  who 
are  able  to  awaken  a  patient's  faith,  actually  use  a  potent  natural 
agent.  It  is  faith  which  heals,  but  not  the  object  of  faith  oatsidf 
the  itibjeet  of  faith. 

A  painful  eyent  has  recently  happened  in  the  history  of  the  new 
Kansas  Mission  to  the  Suilan.  the  deathii  of  Mrs.  Kingman  and  of 
Messrs.  Gates  and  Harris,  from  African  feyer  at  Sierra  Leont, 
where  they  had  only  recently  arriyed.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  peculiarly  siid,  beouuse  these  devoted  young  workers  hail 
been  led  to  believe  it  a  Christian  duty  to  refrain  from  (A*  t»e  of 
medicine,  and  to  expect  healing  in  answer  to  prayer  and  Faith. 
They  died,  humanly  speaking,  because  they  rejected  medical  adyiee, 
and  medicine,  though  these  arc  assuredly  among  the  "all  things," 
which  God  has  given  us  richly  to  enjoy  and  to  employ.  These 
three  bright  and  hopeful  young  lives  were  thus  lost  to  the  misi^on 
and  to  poor  dark  Africa,  not  because,  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  this  deadly  climate,  hut 
because,  misled  by  erroneous  teaching,  they  neglected  the  proper 
precautions  against  malaria,  which  experience  has  taught  mankind. 
Another  form  of  this  delusion  appears  in  the  expressions  used  in 
a  late  Missionary  report. 

"  Une  particularly  intere«ting  case  of  the  Bon  of  a  chief  of  the  place  I  miut 
"  mention.  I  fuund  him  Fcry  ill  with  inHammadon  o[  the  Inn^,  following  on 
"  dysentery.  The  iHttier  aod  mother,  being  Chriatiiin  adhoreuti,  were  being 
"  taunted  by  the  heathen  with  the  queetion,  'Cau  your  God  heal  himP'  I 
"  took  thie  as  n  direct  cbullenge  hi  God's  power,  and  alter  using  ths  oeual  meanii. 
"  elaimtd  hit  /iralir;g  fiom  6od.  In  a  week's  time  the  long  Dronble  was 
"  completely  gone;  ami  thuugh  bo  is  still  unwell,  through  improper  fetdiug, 
"  he  has  recocered,  and  ie  a  atauding  proof  that  our  God  does  bear  prayer." 

"Claimed  him  of  God."  What  did  thoughtless  young  men 
and  women  think,  when  they  used  such  expressiouB?  The  dirty 
little  ignorant  boy,  whose  life  they  claimed,  went  hack  to  his  dirt 
and  ignorance,  and  yet  they  presume,  that  this  life  was  saved 
by  their  arrogant  prayer.  How  many  great,  wise,  good  men,  the 
centres  of  usefulness,  wisdom,  and  philanthropy,  have  been  called 
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iiway,  each  in  his  own  appointed  time,  having  worked  out  the  plan 
of  life  ordained,  and  filled  the  little  space  of  time  allowed !  Why 
did  no  one  intercede  for  Bishop  Hannington,  and  Mackay  ?  What 
were  their  colleagues  doine;  that  they  did  not  claim  these  valuable 
lives  ?  Why  was  ix)rd  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  die  ?  Is  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  to  be  blamed,  and  His  Power  to  be  staked  on  such  a 
blasphemous  challenge  by  a  young  Doctor?  We  do  not  find  that 
experienced  ordained  Missionaries  act  thus :  it  is  only  the  modem 
t}-pe  of  Salvation  Army-enthusiasts,  that  venture  on  such  indecent 
familiarity  with  the  counsels  of  God.  Surely  it  was  not  the  part 
of  a  humble  Christian  to  write  thus.  "Is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  " 
asked  the  Prophet.  "It  is  well,"  replied  the  Mother,  for  he  had 
been  taken  away :  how  many  a  Parent  in  after-life  has  doubted, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better,  if  the  prayer  for  a  sick 
child  had  not  been  heard  :  better  for  the  child,  who  grow  up  to  be 
a  sinning  man  ;  bettijr  for  the  Parents,  who  lived  to  see  their 
offspring  bloom  into  madness,  or  blossom  into  sin. 

Besides  it  might  have  happened  that  the  child  died,  what  opinion 
would  have  been  thought  then  of  God's  power?  The  pious 
physician,  while  he  is  applying  the  proper  remedies,  no  doubt  lays 
the  case  before  God,  imploring  a  blessing  on  his  endeavour,  and  a 
Grace  to  his  skill,  but  he  leaves  the  issue  with  One,  who  knows 
best.  If  children  were  able  to  claim  of  God  their  holy  and  aged 
Parents,  there  would  be  no  more  dying  in  the  world.  I  read  of  a 
Missionary  this  very  y(»ar,  who  had  a  slight  attack  of  typhoid,  and 
he  was  anointed  with  oil  by  his  colleagues  in  accordance  with 
James  v.  14,  15.  The  Eoman  Catholics  are  always  logical,  and 
they  go  a  step  further :  the  French  Priest  offers  Mass  for  the 
recovery  of  a  farmer'* %  cow.  If  the  farmer  is  a  Protestant,  and 
pays  the  money  for  the  Mass,  it  is  allowed,  if  the  intention  of  the 
Mass  be  kept  strictly  private. 

The  Missionary  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  to 
work  miracles,  or  pretend  to  do  so :  he  is  not  warranted  in  counting 
on  miraculous  support,  or  supernatural  endowment,  and  it  cannot 
be  right  to  introduce  the  Divine  Xame  so  constantly,  and  to  affect 
an  acquaintance  with  God's  Secrets.  For  a  young  man  after  a  few 
months'  work  in  a  Mission-Field  to  place  on  paper,  that  his  labours 
are  **  owned  of  God  "  seems  little  short  of  blasphemy,  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  writing,  or  folly,  if  it  was  only  a  canting  expression. 
Let  the  Faith-healer  reflect  on  the  end  of  the  lives  of  the  King 
Josiah  of  Judah,  and  King  Oswald  of  Northumbria.  Both  served 
the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts,  and  He  took  them  away  by  a  bitter 
death  in  the  midst  of  their  apparent  usefulness  in  His  service,  as 
a  token  that  their  service  was  not  required : 

*'  Lord,  what  is  this  P  "  I  trembling  cried, 
"  Wilt  thou  pursue  Thy  worm  to  death  P  " 

"  This  is  the  way,**  the  Lord  replied, 
**  I  answer  prayers  for  Grace  and  Faith.*' 
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(*)  Pagan  thmtnU  in  the  Papal  Sijiiem.  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  kept  clear  from  disi^usBinj;  the  merits  of  Christian  Churches, 
but  there  nre  features  in  the  liomiBh  system,  which  cannot  be  passed 
orer.  Nature -Worshiji  consists  in  the  belief  in  the  ejtisteuce  of 
spirits,  who  are  objects  of  worship,  move  through  the  air,  cither  of 
their  own  accord  or  conjured  by  some  spell.  The  apparitions  of 
the  Virgin  and  Sainta,  which  are  vouched  by  the  Romish  Church, 
belong  to  this  category.  Such  spirits  tako  up  their  abode  in  some 
object,  lifeless  or  living,  and  are  deemed  to  possess  power  and 
to  deserve  worship,  Wuch  are  the  relics,  and  images,  and  pictures 
in  Itomish  churches.  Priests  of  every  kind  arrogate  power  to 
propitiate  and  control  these  spirits,  and  to  work  miracles  by  pre- 
tending to  change  the  substances  of  ordinary  articles  of  food.  This 
also  is  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  :  the  use  of  beads,  croBaes, 
and  other  fetishes  are  uf  Pagan  origin.  Already,  both  in  India  and 
China,  in  fonacr  centuries,  dangerous  blcndings  have  taken  place 
of  Native  and  Romish  usiigea,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
their  recurrence,  when  the  Native  priesthood  becomes  numerous, 
and  the  Churches  assert  their  independence  of  foreign  control.  No 
doubt  these  practices  in  the  Churth  of  Home  aro  survivals  of  old 
Italian  Paganism,  and  unconsciously  wore  grafted  upon  the  Christian 
system,  and  it  is  a  niouniful  prospect  for  the  nascent  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  and  .Africa  to  be  exposed  to  the  identical  forms  of 
delusion,  which  troublud  them,  while  they  were  Pagans,  after  they 
have  entered  the  Christian  fold.  This  is  no  idle  fear :  the  RomifJi 
Slissions  in  Kongo  were  utterly  destroyed,  but  to  this  day  the 
Africans  are  found  with  the  crosses  and  beads  of  the  old  Homish 
faith,  reconverted  to  analogous  Pagan  uses.  80  little  is  required  of 
a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  a  repetition  of  prayers  in  a 
language  not  understood ;  the  attendance  at  services,  in  which  the 
worshippers  onlj  take  the  part  of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre ;  the 
keeping  of  certain  days ;  and  a  credulous  belief  in  visions,  miracles, 
and  relics.  Thus  a  soil  is  prepared  for  the  fabrication  of  new 
doctrines,  the  admisainn  into  the  churches  of  images  of  heathen 
deities,  and  the  maintenance  of  local  heathen  worships,  and 
pilgrimages  to  their  old  high-places  and  tombs  of  deceased  ancestors, 
as  the  early  Christians  of  the  fourth  century  were  reported  to  have 
done,  until  it  was  made  penal,  which  is  impossible  now. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  make  no  secret  in  East  Africa 
of  their  possessing  tlie  .Almighty  power  of  God  to  change  bread 
into  flesh  and  wine  into  blood.  In  their  printed  Reports  sold  in 
the  shops,  I  read  the  following  ; 

"Eq  pronoDoaut  6  rauttl  los  divinee  paroles,  qui  transsuliatflntiBnt  le  pain  et  le 
Tin  ail  corps  et  au  Bung  du  Clitist,  a  ce  momeat  ineffable  U  priCre  piirlicipi  i  la 
taute-puitiartcc  le  Ditu." 

And  again — 

"  Je  leur  ai  donnf  le  bon  Diea  a  domicile." 


I 


I 
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To  be  credited  with  the  possession  of  such  awful  powers  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  in  a  low  state  of  ci\ilization  is  a  great  danger 
to  the  Native  priest.  As  a  rule,  the  French  or  Spanish  priests  never 
clour  out  of  a  country,  though  entirely  Christian  in  name,  but  it 
must  happen  soon,  that  weak  Churclies  will  be  left  to  themselves. 

The  kissinj^  of  images  is  another  Pagan  custom,  imported  into 
the  Roman  Church.  Cicero  writes  of  having  seen  an  image  of 
Hercules  at  Agrigentum,  the  mouth  and  beard  of  which  were  worn 
away  by  the  kissing  of  worshippers.  "We  all  know  the  statue  of 
the  Jew  Peter,  which  was  the  identical  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  whose  feet  of  brass  are  worn  away  by  the  kissing:  the 
threshold  of  Churches,  the  drapery  of  the  Altar,  and  the  hands 
of  the  Priest,  are  kissed  also. 

On  the  mode  of  conversion  of  the  simple  people  of  China,  by  the 
French  Priests  of  the  Paris  Mission  we  liave  an  instance  in  the 
weekly  number  of  the  Lyons  Missionary  Organ  dated  20th  Sept. 
1890.  To  any  one,  who  desires  to  possess  a  rosary,  or  other 
Papish  fetish,  the  reply  is : 

**  Trouve-moi  une  ou  deux  families,  qui  se  convertiBsent,  et  tu  1' auras.** 
**  On  est  8ur  d'etre  pris  au  mot." 

Lately  the  head  man  of  the  Papist  congregation  was  looking 
with  admiration  at  a  great  Image  just  arrived  from  France. 
**  Father,"  said  he,  **  we  have  a  new  church,  but  not  a  single  image 
"  to  excite  a  fervour  of  devotion:  could  you  give  us  this  Image  of 
**  the  Sacre-Cceur  ?  "  (a  figure  of  the  Saviour  with  a  great  red 
heart  exposed  to  view  on  the  left  side).  The  Priest  answered: 
**  I  give  nothing :  I  sell."  *'  What  is  your  figure  ?  "  ho  said.  The 
Priest  replied : 

''  La  conversion  de  quinze  families." 
**  Accepte." 

'Ihe  Priest  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  price  was 
already  paid,  that  the  Image  would  be  made  over  to  the  poor 
deluded  natives,  **  t^ndisque  quinze?  families  passeront  du  camp  du 
demon  sous  Tetendanl  du  Seigneur  Jesus."  Possibly  some  of 
these  poor  creatures  were  baptized  Protestants ;  the  majority  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  existence  even  of  the  Deity.  It  mattered 
not  to  this  nineteenth  century  Judas,  so  that  he  swelled  the  number 
of  his  Baptisms. 

A  Roman  Catholic  once  in  conversation  with  me  dwelt  upon  the 
consolation  given  to  sufferers  by  pilgrimage  to  shrines  of  the  Virgin: 
they  believed,  and  they  had  the  comfort  of  their  belief.  In  vain  I 
argued,  that  it  was  of  importance  that  they  should  have  &ith  in  a 
true  thing.  **  Not  at  all,"  said  he ;  **  what  right  have  we  to  judge 
them  ?  "  In  that  case  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  full  of  his 
ancient  faith,  though  nominally  a  Christian,  will  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Ganges,  or  a  shrine,  and  the  change  of  religion  will  be  but 
in  name. 
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I  read  in  the  earns  Uissioiiary-  Organ  as  above  quoted,  the 
following  story :  One  of  the  French  Frieste  (rf  the  Missioii  at 
Bagomoyo,  on  the  main  land  of  East  Equatorial  Africa,  opposite 
to  Zanzibar,  good  and  estimable  people,  iras  on  a  toor  m  the . 
interior,  desiroaa  to  open  a  branch -station.  None  of  the  Chiefa 
would  admit  him,  so  he  turned  round  on  Joaeph,  the  hnsband 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  haa  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the 
office  of  Patron  of  the  African  Missions,  "  It  is  your  bnsineBS, 
Joseph  :  you  must  do  it."  Next  morning  he  called  on  a  Chief, 
who  told  him,  that  an  aged  man,  with  a  long  white  beaid,  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  give  the  PVenoh 
Pritsts  a  locaUty  for  their  Misdon,  which  he  was  most  happy 
to  do.  This  story  is  published  in  France  with  a  view  of  getting 
money :  it  would  seem  ae  if  the  world  was  falling  into  second 
childhood. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Bomiah  Chunh  thus  grorels  in 
the  dust  of  Pagan  ideas,  and  Pagan  methods,  what  are  its  ideas 
of  Toleration?  "Take,  for  instance,  a  tract  entitled  'Liberty  of 
"  Conik.'ienct','  circulated  by  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  tract  Priest 
"  Ilobinson  was  asked,  '  Did  a  Catholic  State  allow  political  liberty 
e  ? '  To  this  question  his  reply  is  as  follows  : 
r  pininljr.  No,     And  nhy  natP    We  reply,  CoDridenng  what 


hnTe  Uid  down  as  the  meaning  ia  its  foil  length  and  breadth  of  the  te 
5ie  ra 
epirituiU  order,  which  the  Stale  «u  b 
>nlilical  urdeiin  itaiDevitable  reeult  of  diaturbanoe  and  bloodshed. 


'  Catholic  State,  how  could  it  do  bo  ?    Heresy  a  the  mort  griei 
'  ogninitt  the  epiritunl  order,  which  the  State  was  boond  (0 


"  '  And  tho  liberty  u(  contcience  demanded  by  the  question  meana  the  right 
"  '  of  every  citizen  to  beli«ve  what  he  likea,  or  to  enjoy  hit  aan  opiniiM,  uid, 
"  '  if  that  opinion  be  in  eonUict  with  Iht  ttaehing  ai  Che  Church,  then  uAaf  it 
"  '  thi,  but  hrretti,  or  rcroll  agaiaat  Church  and  Stall?  How  could  the  Catholio 
"  '  S[at«  allow  tliiB  ao-cn]ted  liberty  of  conacienceF  At  well  might  yaa  aA. 
"  '  a  petaon  to  allow  poison  to  be  introduced  into  hi*  body.  Do  you  «ajr  What 
"  '  a  cruel  and  bigoted  thing  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  Stale  to  pot  down 
'''heresyp  We  only  ask  you  to  allow  the  Catholic  ijtate  the  light  no  man  wLU 
"  '  deny  to  himself  or  his  neighbour  lo  rrjeet  poiiunfmn  hit  tyttem.'  (Pa«8  22.) 
"  Dy  bis  own  admission  the  Ker.  Walter  Croke  Robinion  would  crush  liberty 
"  of  conscience  out  of  the  body  politic,  as  he  would  reject  poiaon  from  hit  system. 
"  And  this  very  teacher  asks  for  liberty  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  other  people. 
"  Why.  he  insults  liberty  by  invoking  m  sacred  name.  He  has  shown  as  clearly 
"  a.s  words  can  describe  his  meaning  what  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  wotUd 
"  do,  if  it  had  the  power.  But  it  has  not  the  power ;  and,  what  is  better,  it 
"  is  not  likely  to  get  it.  Huw  unwise  then  to  uplift  a  paralyzed  hand  without 
"  ability  to  crush  or  even  tu  atrike  I " 

(/)  P!ymoui/iiti»m.  In  1S30,  at  Plymouth,  in  England,  came 
into  osistenPD  a  new  sect,  called  Plymouth -Brothers.  They  object 
to  all  churches,  all  ministers  sot  apart,  all  forms  of  worship,  all 
instructors  in  Sunday-schools ;  and,  taking  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  word  of  Scripture,  would  seek  each  man  his  own  Salvation, 
and  leave  tbe  les.i  fortunate  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have 
found  in  one  field  of  foreign   Mission,  that  this  principle  was 
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working  the  saddest  consequences;  and  in  the  case,  to  which  I  allude, 
the  missionaries  were  Presbyterian,  without  any  imputation  of  being 
appointed  by  an  outside  influence.  This  vagary  of  the  poor  human 
intellect  is  the  precise  contrary  to  that  of  the  Romish  system, 
where  all  are  reduced  to  slavish  obedience  to  a  divinely  appointed 
priest,  and,  like  all  extremes,  leads  to  results  as  lamentable,  as 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  correct.  Individualism  must 
be  the  ruin  of  any  form  of  Church. 

(^)  Nominal  Christianity  and  Indifference,  This  requires  no 
remark ;  the  nature  of  the  evil  will  be  understood  by  all,  and 
may  probably,  as  in  Europe,  so  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
be  the  refuge  of  the  individuals  or  tribes,  which  have  outgrown 
their  national  or  local  form  of  worship,  in  which  they  did  to 
a  certain  extent  believe.  Where  there  is  no  State-Church,  and 
entire  toleration,  it  may  happen  that  the  religious  instinct  may 
cease  to  exist  altogether ;  the  domestic  events  of  birth,  marriage, 
and  sepulture  being  recorded  by  a  purely  civil,  non-religious 
ceremony.  The  secular  education  of  the  young  has  necessarily  in 
all  civilized  countries  passed  away  from  under  the  control  of  religion 
into  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  is  impartial  to  all.  There  are 
no  idols  now  to  break,  but  there  is  philosophy,  uncontrolled 
literature,  and  an  overweening  pride  in  human  intellect.  Thought- 
less souls  put  out  to  sea  without  a  pilot,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  without  a  chart  or  compass, 
to  seek  the  unknown  way  of  Salvation.  Quotations  from  every 
class  of  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  flow  glibly  from  the  lips  of 
those,  who  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the  lines  of  thought, 
along  which  the  utterer  of  the  opinions  quoted  was  led  gradually 
from  point  to  point.  Not  that  a  word  can  be  said  against  a  calm, 
thoughtful,  humble,  consideration  of  such  awful  topics;  but  it 
requires  a  variety  of  gifts  and  a  long  period  of  study  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  many  is  like  that  of  a  gamester 
playing  at  dice  with  the  knuckle-bones  of  saints.  Let  us  shut 
our  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  imagine,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the 
story  of  Jesus  had  vanished  away  into  the  category  of  the  legends 
of  King  Arthur,  and  the  tale  of  Troy,  that  there  was  no  great 
Hereafter,  no  precious  Promises,  no  Fatherhood  of  God.  and  that 
the  only  certain  facts  were  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  and  that  the 
choice  lay  betwixt  nominal  belief  or  total  indifferentness.  Let  us 
open  our  eyes  again,  and  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  so. 


\ 
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CHAPTEE  V,— CONCLTJDING  EEMAKKS. 

A  FEW  words  in  conclusion.  In  considering  the  Buhjeet-matttTS, 
I  have  had  to  exclude  curtain  forms  of  religion  oxisting  at  the 
present  moment  with  a  certain  reputation,  becouse  I  consider  they 
have  not,  in  themaelTes,  the  eloiuents  of  vitality,  when  once  the 
dead  bones  of  a  nation  arc  stirred. 

(i.)  Taoaism.  "A  congeries  of  superstitions,  begotten  by  Bud- 
dhism out  of  the  old  Chinese  superstitions ;  "  so  it  is  deairibed  by 
Professor  Legge.  "  Every  tntee  of  philosophy  had  disappeared. 
"  Instead  of  the  keen  seari'h  after  the  Infinite,  to  which  Laou-tze 
"  devoted  himself,  the  hij^hcst  ambition  of  his  followers  is  to  Icam 
"how  best  to  impose  on  their  countrymen;"  so  says  Professor 
Douglas. 

(ii  )  Shmioistn.  The  State-religion  of  Japan  is  a  remnant  of  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  rude  tribes  of  Japan ;  it  contains  no  subtle 
ideas  of  morality,  or  elabiinite  syslem  of  philosophy;  in  the  Japanese 
papers  you  will  find  offiiiul  proclamations  conferring  on  dead 
persons  divine  titles,  or  promoting  the  rank  of  those,  who  are 
already  in  the  number  of  the  Sliinto  deitica. 

(iii.)  SAdmanuBi,  a  deba.scd  lonn  of  Buddhism  practised  in  Central 
Asia. 

(iv.)  Keligion'of  the  Druso  and  Nasairuyeh  tribes.  They  have 
something  in  common  with  Bufi-ism,  and  a  decided  element  of 
ancient  heathenism,  such  a^  the  secret  worship  of  Venus  and  the 
Moon.  The  Druse  are  50,000  in  number;  a  moiety  dwell  on  the 
slopes  of  ATount  Lebanon,  the  remainder  in  the  Haur^:  they  are 
not  Mahometan.  In  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  El  Hakim,  the  sixth 
Khalif  of  the  Fatimite  Dynasty,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Persian 
Mystic,  El  Dorazi,  founded  a  new  system  of  Eeligion,  combining 
Zoroastrinnism  and  Islaiii :  the  Khnlff  himself  claimed  to  bo  en 
incarnation  of  God  :  when  El  Dorazi  fled,  another  Persian  mystic 
succeeded,  who  was  the  fi-al  founder  of  this  sect.  Just  as  Stani- 
chEeism,  and  Gnosticism,  had  centuries  before  appeared,  so  this  also 
was  a  combination  of  similar  elements.  Among  their  doctrines  ia 
Transmigration  of  Souls,  and  an  Incarnation  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  no  desire  to  convert  others  ;  they  are  satisfied,  that  their  own 
doctrines  are  true,  and  that-  fho/ie  of  all  the  re»t  of  tlie  world  are  faUe  : 
they  live  entirely  isolated :  they  have  sacred  books,  but  their  nature 
has  not  transpired :  a  few  converts  have  been  made.  The  Nasairuyeh 
inhabit  the  extreme  North  of  Syria :  very  little  is  known  of  them, 
and  no  one  has  divulged  their  mysteries;  probably,  like  that  of 
Freema-tonry,  there  is  nothing  to  divulge :  it  is  possible,  that  the 
basis  is  the  old  Pheenieian  Religion,  with  loan- conceptions  from 
Zoroaatrianism,  Islam,  the  Druse  Mysticism  above  described,  and  a 
debased  Christianity.     I  have  sat  down  in  a  Christian  Maronite 
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Church  in  Lebanon  and  converped  with  a  dear  old  ^aronite-Friest : 
liis  dognia,  and  his  eschatology,  were  worthy  of  a  good  Hindu. 
The  Nasairiiyeh  believe  in  Transmigration  and  an  Incarnation :  they 
live  quit<;  isolated,  and  refusing  all  contact  of  civilization,  doom 
themselves  to  destruction. 

It  may  be  disheartening  to  witness  so  many  new  forms  of  error 
existing,  or  springing  up ;  but  such  was  it  ever.  When  Chris- 
tianity had  to  grapple  with  the  dying  religions  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
we  find  the  same  phenomena. 

*'  Tho  philosophers  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  when  they  groped  about  to  find  « 
'*  real  faitn,  their  own  having  melted  away,  and  tho  intelligence  of  the  country 
' '  beini;  divorced  from  the  national  religions,  little  thought,  that  their  hands  were 
♦'burning,  when  they  touched  the  new  faith  <»f  the  Christians;  they  wholly 
**  failed  to  appreciated  the  great  elements  of  disturbance ;  they  were  blind  jut 
**  when  the  oay  was  dawning.** 

Xo  doubt  the  monopoly  of  human  excellence,  which  had  been  fondly 
attached  by  Christians  to  the  Jews,  is  now  for  ever  taken  away. 
(rod  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  has  spoken  to  our 
fathers,  tmd  we  cannot  but  n?cognize  His  goodness  in  what  in  these 
weak  efforts  is  really  good.  Koung-fu-tze  and  Buddha  lived  blame- 
less lives,  and  tiiught  true  morality ;  we  have  had  the  blessing  of 
something  greater  and  higher  than  mere  morality.  In  the  study 
of  tlu^se  forms  of  worship  above  described,  we  remark  how  strangely 
the  variety  of  eiTors  has  been  adapted  to  catch  particular  classes  of 
intellect,  and  pander  to  particular  national  weaknesses.  In  one 
we  find  downright  superstition ;  in  another  most  free  and  enlight- 
ened reason  ;  in  one  pure  hard  morality ;  in  another  romantic  senti- 
mental mysticism,  not  free  from  immorality ;  in  one  there  is  such 
humility  as  scarcely  dares  to  lift  the  eye  to  the  object  of  worship; 
in  another  the  proud  haughty  worshipper  so  many  times  a  day 
bandies  words  with  his  great  Creator ;  in  one  the  worshipper  creates 
out  of  his  own  superstition  interceders  and  helpers ;  in  another  he 
must  pile  up  his  salvation  by  his  own  works,  and  that  alone.  It 
seems,  as  if  our  own  marvellous  dispensation  had  been  fashioned  so 
as  to  meet  all  possible  human  requirements. 

Many  forms  of  (;rror,  which  have  disappeared  now,  are  chronicled 
in  the  annals  of  the  early  centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  an  epoch  of  the  world  much  resemblilig  tho  present 
century,  three  great  religious  systems  strove  for  possession  of  the 
Roman  Empire :  (i)  I^eo-riatoniam,  (2)  ManichoBism,  (3)  Christi- 
anity. Augustine  passed  from  the  first,  through  the  second,  into 
the  third ;  this  shows  how  narrow  were  the  confines,  which  sepa- 
rated them  in  practice,  though  the  ideas  of  them  were  as  far  aiMurt 
as  the  poles.  They  resembled  each  other  in  being  world-religions 
with  universal  tendencies,  and  in  being  a  system,  which  aimed  at 
being  a  Divine  pliilosophy  with  a  definite  code  of  ethics  and  ritual. 
They  had  each  absorbed  the  essence  of  older  and  widely-different 
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religions.  In  all  these  the  idoas  of  revelation,  redemption,  nscoti- 
cism,  virtue,  and  immortiility,  came  into  tho  foreground. 

Christianity  conquered;  let  us  coasider  the  nataro  o(  the  two 
Tanquiflhed  conceptions. 

Manichteism  was  in  no  wiee  a  reformed  movement  of  the  /oro- 
astrian  Cult  under  the  influence  of  Ciiristiimit}' ;  its  origin  and 
practice  lie  as  totally  out  of  the  orbit  of  Christian  influences  as 
Neo-Hinduism,  Neo-ZoroaBtriiiiiism,  and  Neo-Buddhism ;  and  more 
80,  as  there  was  no  posBihle  contact  by  iui>anB  of  the  public  press, 
and  social  contact.  Maul  founded  it,  and  gave  it  his  name,  he  was 
crucified  in  Persia,  116-77,  for  his  opposition  to  the  priests  and 
the  Magi ;  he  claimed  t^  be  the  last  and  highest  prophet,  nia 
system  was  uncompromidiig  Dualism,  to  which  he  united  an 
ancient  mythology,  an  exceedingly  simple  spiritual  worship,  and 
a  strict  morality,  abolishing  all  the  sensuous  Semitic  ideas.  He  was 
thus  able  to  satisfy  the  wonts  of  the  world,  and  appropriate  foreign 
elements.  He  felt  no  need  of  a  Ecdeeraer,  but  only  of  the  physical 
process  of  Bcdemption.  Mani  declared  himself  t^  be  the  supreme 
prophet  of  God,  and  gained  an  enormous  influence,  and  his  system 
lasted  to  the  thirteenth  centurv  a.s. 

Nco-Platonism  came  into  existence  245  a.d.,  at  Alexandria. 
Origen  was  one  of  its  early  disciples ;  the  murder  of  Hypatla  by 
fanatic  Christians  was  the  death  of  the  school  In  Alexandria,  though 
it  lingered  on  in  Athens,  till  it  was  finally  closed  by  Justtnion  in 
5x9  AD.  It  had  endeavouK'd  to  create  an  ethical  mood  of  the 
highest  and  purest  ever  reai'hcd  by  antiquity;  when  it  perished, 
the  last  survival  of  ancient  philosophy  perished  also.  Augustine 
rocopls,  how  much  he  owed  to  the  perusal  of  Jfeo-Platonic  works 
on  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  God,  matter,  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world,  freedom,  and  evil.  Augustine  stamped  the  impress  of 
Ifeo-Platoni.'im  upon  Christianity,  and  gave  it  the  foundation  of  a 
religious  society,  which  Neo-Platonism  never  had.  The  way,  by 
which  the  masses  could  attain  the  highest  good,  was  a  secret  un- 
known to  Neo-Platonism  ;  when  the  Emperor  Julian  tried  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  working  men  for  the  doctrine  and  worahip  of  that 
school,  he  failed;  then  went  up  the  despairing  cry,  "Galiloun, 
Thou  hast  conquered." 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ  the  Cult  of 
Mithras,  a  Persian  god,  spread  over  the  lioman  world.  We  find  in 
Northumberland,  along  the  Homan  wall,  inscriptions  on  tombs  of 
legionaries,  who  died  in  Britnin,  dedicated  to  this  god.  He  was  an 
Arian  god,  identified  with  the  sun  by  Semitic  adhesions,  a  god  o( 
light,  purity,  moral  goodness,  and  knowledge.  Uithras  was  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  in  the  perpetual  struggle  betwixt  good  and 
evil,  which  perplexes  each  bimian  life.  Ho  thus  seemed  to  unite 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  two  great  Pafian  pjils,  Apollo  and 
Athene,     Victory  can  only  be  gained  by  sacrifice  and  probation, 
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and  Mithras  is  conceived  as  always  performing  the  mystic  sacrifice, 
throup:h  which  the  good  will  triumph.  The  human  soul  can  by 
his  aid  reascend,  and  attain  union  with  God;  but  there  was  a 
terrible  ordeal  to  go  through.  In  378  these  mysteries  were  pro- 
hibited, and  the  central  place  of  worship  destroyed.  The  Christians, 
who  cried  out  against  persecution  in  the  second  century,  had  become 
persecutors  in  the  third.  Mithras  is  well  known  in  the  Art-galleries 
of  Europe  as  a  young  man  grasping  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  plunging 
his  sword  in  the  neck. 

Attempts  were  thus  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  dying  forms  of 
Pagtmism,  or  by  the  sparks,  that  were  struck  off  by  their  dying 
embers,  to  amalgamate  with  the  new  and  Wvacious  development  of 
young  Christianity.  The  priests  of  Mithras,  who  on  paper  looked 
so  very  near  Christ,  copied,  or  seemed  to  copy,  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  Christianity,  or  possibly  both  drew  from  the  same  Pagan 
source,  that  Augustine  exclaimed,  **  Mithra  Christianas  est;  "  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  The  Gnostics  may  have  consented,  but  the  G^^eek 
Christians  were  wonderfully  preser\-ed,  at  that  time  at  least,  from 
absorbing  Pagan  elements,  though  as  time  went  on  the  corrupt 
Greek  and  llomish  Churches,  as  already  shown,  became  gradually 
half -pagan  in  the  objects,  and  modes,  of  their  worship.  It  is 
startling  to  find  in  the  tombs  of  the  legionaries  along  the  great 
wall,  who  had  made  their  homes  in  Britain,  allusions,  not  only  to 
Mithras,  but  Serai)is,  Astartc,  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  the  ancient 
gods,  the  Genius  of  the  Wall,  eternal  Rome,  divinity  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  standard  of  the  camp,  and  the  Divine  Mother  beyond 
the  seas.  Amidst  such  a  wealth  of  Pagan  inscriptions,  there  is  not 
one  single  trace  of  the  Christian. 

We  may  well  ask  whether  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  will  fare 
better  than  !Neo-Platonism  in  this  practical,  sceptical,  emotional, 
and  jp^^'i^i/o-scientific  age.  Will  Islam,  when  reformed,  and  deprived 
of  the  power  of  the  sword,  have  greater  vitality  than  ManichsBism  ? 

He  must  be  narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  who  ridicules,  or  de- 
spises, the  modes,  in  which  any  portion  of  God's  children  worship 
their  Creator,  or  who  laughs  at  the  idols,  and  fetishes,  statues  and 
pictures,  which  were,  or  are,  the  funnels,  through  which  they 
convey  their  worship,  or  who  vilifies,  or  hates,  or  despises  any  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  who  differ  frem  him  in  their  conception  of  the 
Deity.  The  more  sure  a  man  is  of  his  own  reasonable  belief,  the 
more  calmly  and  pityingly  he  regards  the  vagaries  of  his  brother. 
We  know  what  Atheism  and  Agnosticism  mean.  The  feeling  after 
God  ennobles  our  race.     One  writer  remarks : 

**  The  intention  of  religion,  wherever  we  meet  it,  is  holy.  However  imperfect 
<*  and  childish  it  may  seem,  it  always  places  before  us  the  conception  of  God, 
**  it  always  represents  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection,  which  the  human  soul  at 
**  the  time  being  with  reference  to  its  environment  can  reach  or  grasp.  It  places 
'*  the  human  soul  in  the  presence  of  its  highest  ideal,  it  lifts  it  above  the  level 
'*  of  ordinary  goodness,  ana  produces  at  least  a  yearning  after  a  higher  and  better 
"  life,  a  life  in  the  light  of  God." 
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Nor  at  the  time  of  the  break  up  ot  an  ancient  religious  conception, 
■which  a  nation  ad^aniiiig  in  knowlpdgo  has  outgrown,  is  the 
appearance  without  pn.i;f(k-nt  of  a  great  sage,  who  so  impressed 
his  eontemporariee  with  u  sence  of  hia  power  and  wisdom,  that 
his  statue  was  placed  among  thoae  of  the  elder  gods.  What  has 
happened  to  Buddha  and  Confucius  in  Asia,  happened  centuries 
ago  to  ApoUoniuB  of  Tvana.  His  life  includes  tiie  whole  of  the 
period,  during  which  our  I^rd  appeared  on  cartih,  and  dwelt  among 
men.  He  was  not  an  ini[iost^r,  nor  did  he  make  use  of  ari^iflecs 
and  pretensions  uuworth)-  of  a  great  philosopher.  He  hod  in  him 
all  the  evidences  of  a  fjrcut  moral  and  religious  reformer,  living 
a  blameless  life,  and  atttuiipting  in  vain  to  animate  the  expiring 
Paganism  of  the  first  i-entury  after  the  Christian  era  into  a  new 
and  purer  life.  That  he  should  have  been  by  the  next  generation 
placed  on  a  higher  petlcntiil  of  greatness  than  was  warrauted,  was 
not  his  fault,  hut  his  misfortune.  The  greatness  of  Bocratca  stands 
out  in  a  clearer  light,  hecause  no  one  ever  attempted  to  pay  hiTTi 
divine  honours,  and  so  lie  niiver  sank  to  the  undeserved  degradation, 
which  has  fallen  on  the  wisest  oi  sages,  Confucius,  or  the  blameless 
moralist,  Buddha. 

In  the  Grseco-Eomaii  world  every  one  was  accustomed  to  the 
introduction  of  new  deities,  for  they  were  the  outward  and  concrete 
expression  of  a  new  dopna.  In  Roman  Catholic  Europe  ta  this 
day  no  new  dogma  can  bo  floated  without  the  necessity  of  a  new 
vision.  The  Immaculiito  Conception  was  not  safe  as  a  dogma 
without  the  concrete  fomi  of  the  Virgin  at  Lourdes :  "Jo  suis 
I'lmmaculee  Conception,"  luid  the  priests  of  neighbouring  shrines 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  I'yrent'es  are  outspoken  in  their  feelings  of 
jealousy  of  the  new  ma-ii  ifestntion,  which  has  rebbed  them  of  their 
offerings.  Smail-pox  is  stiifened  in  ln<ha  into  a  shapeless  idol, 
which  has  to  be  appeased  by  lamps.  Agnosticism  and  Faith -hoal in g 
would  in  the  ancient  world  have  been  represented  by  a  god  with 
a  hopelessly  thoughtful  face  in  the  one  case,  and  a  female  figure 
in  a  compassionate  attitude  in  the  other. 

Some  incidental  touches  may  interest.  It  is  reported  this  year 
by  a  missionary,  that  an  educated  Native  of  Calcutta  asked  him 
to  take  him  through  a  course  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Maho- 
mctanism,  then  through  the  works  of  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Kenan,  and,  finally,  through  works  of  standard  Christianity, 
remarking  naively,  that  at  the  completion  of  the  course  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  decide,  just  as  a  man  sits  down  before  a  map 
to  settle  his  route  among  Messrs.  Cook's  alternative  circular  tours. 
As  a  fact,  the  Hindu  did  not  go  through  this  course,  and  he  is  but 
a  type  of  the  indecision,  want  of  independence,  and  grip  of  a 
subject,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  nation  enslaved  for  generations, 
and  not  yet  accustomed  to  wield  seriously  the  arms  of  criticism  and 
logic,  which  it  has  learnt  to  play  with  in  the  Anglo-Indian  State 
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Schools.  CoDlebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  Japhet  in  search  of  a  father, 
are  mere  nothings  compared  to  a  Hindu  in  search  of  a  religion. 
More  honour  to  those  brave  men,  who  have  burst  through  the  cloud 
and  dared,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  Christ  or  against  Christ,  to  think 
for  themselves. 

The  Calcutta  Englishman,  describing  a  case  which  recently  came 
before  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  says,  that  it  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  difference  between  Hindu  and  Mahometan  con- 
ceptions. The  Hindu  holds,  that  every  supernatural  being  is  a  god, 
that  is,  an  incarnation  or  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
entitled,  therefore,  to  homage  and  propitiatory  offerings.  This  idea 
is  an  abomination  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  first  article  of 
whose  terse  creed  is,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Isldm,  however, 
permits  of  the  belief  in  an  unlimited  number  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
who  are  all  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  to  be  anathematized  and  re- 
pulsed, but  on  no  account  to  be  compounded  with  or  conciliated. 
The  case  in  question  was  this  :  There  was  a  desirable  piece  of  land 
lying  waste,  because  it  was  reputed  to  bo  haunted  by  a  goddess, 
who  resented  interference  with  her  domain.  The  Hindu  did  all 
they  could  to  propitiate  her,  setting  apart  a  tree  for  her  abode, 
under  which  they  erected  an  idol  in  her  honour,  to  which  they 
made  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers.  StiU,  the  goddess  continued 
implacable,  and  on  one  man  venturing  to  cultivate  some  of  the 
land,  she  caused  him  and  his  children  to  be  carried  off  by  death. 
Eventually,  some  Mahometan  neighbours,  laughing  to  scorn  the 
Hindu  superstition,  undertook  to  reclaim  the  land,  but  the  goddess 
presented  herself  before  one  of  them  as  a  frightful  ogre,  and 
although  he  religiously  set  her  down  as  a  hobgoblin,  that  only  in- 
creased his  terror.  But  another  Mahometan  argued,  that  a  Hindu 
goddess  ought  to  have  no  chance  in  fair  fight  with  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  So  the  Mahometans,  under  his  leadership,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  cow  to  the  goddess's  tree,  and  killed  it  there,  placing 
parts  of  the  carcase  among  the  branches,  and  even  smearing  the 
idol  with  its  blood.  As  the  result  of  this  defiant  outrage  the 
goddess  was  completely  routed.  Indeed,  she  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  again,  but  that  her  devotees  were  inconsolable,  and 
set  the  penal  Code  in  operation  against  her  oppressors,  so  that 
five  of  the  Mahometans  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  **  out- 
raging religious  susceptibilities,"  as  impartial  British  law  puts  it. 
From  the  Hindu  point  of  view  all  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  to 
the  Mahometans  it  will  appear  that  the  Government  has  taken  the 
part  of  the  hobgoblin,  when  they  were  defending  themselves 
against  its  unprovoked  and  malicious  hostility. 

The  Jain  sect  of  Gwalior  have  addressed  a  petition  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  asking  him  to  instruct  the  Governor-General's  Agent  in 
Centnd  India  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Gwalior  Government 
to  allow  their  **immage,"  known  as  lluth  Biman,  to  be  converted 
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into  a  real  gn<1.  The  petitioners  wy,  that  at  present  it  is  only  an 
"  inimage,"  ami  tht-y  explain  that  it  "  cannot  be  considerod  a  god, 
"  unless  it  is  taken  with  procession  into  the  streets,  and  accompanied 
"  by  several  iniuiages  which  come  (rum.  other  stations,  and  those 
"  immagea  take  the  new  immage  to  the  temple,"  when  by  virtue  of 
this  public  procL'ssion  it  becomes  a  god,  for,  "until  the  prooeBaon  is 
"  performed,  a  ntw  immaKe  is  not  considerod  a  god  according  to  our 
"  religion."  it  appears  that  the  temple  of  the  petitioners  was  broken 
into  by  some  Jlralimin  zealots,  and  the  image  therein  destroyed,  anil 
in  tbeir  own  estimation  they  arc  without  a  god.  For  four  years 
the  Gwalior  (inverninent  has  refused  permission  for  the  procession, 
by  which  alone  this  loss  can  be  replaced.  The  reasons  for  the 
refusal  do  not  appear,  but  the  eonsoquenees  are  disostrouB  to  the  Jains, 
for  in  the  mean  time  the  ceremony  of  marriage  cannot  be  perfunned, 
and  their  daiisht^rs  are  growing  up  unmarried.  It  is  suggested, 
that  the  Owulior  authorities  are  afraid  of  the  disturbances,  that 
might  be  eau.'^til  iluring  the  procession,  in  consequence  of  Brahmin 
hostility,  but  the  pt-titiont-rs  offer  to  pay  for  the  extra  police  force 
needed  to  maiubiin  the  public  peace  on  that  occasion.  The  reply 
of  the  GoverriDient  of  India  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  obviously 
a  delicate  matter  to  interfere  between  two  hostile  religious  parties; 
and  the  Government  of  a  native  State. 

The  "  Illustrated  Catholic  Slissions  "  of  December,  1890,  gives 
the  story  of  a  Brahmin  in  the  Bombay  Presidonay,  who,  while, 
urging  on  the  British  Government  the  duty  of  encouraging  Higher 
Education  arming  the  better  classes,  himself  did  all  he  could  to 
thwart  the  primari/  Education  of  the  Peasantry.  His  reason  being 
asked,  he  explained,  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  respectable 
persons  in  the  village,  that  the  lower  chtsseH  should  remain  un- 
educated and  superstitious:  "At  present,"  said  he,  "I  have  no 
"  occasion  to  keep  watchmen  to  protect  my  fields,  because  the 
"  Village-Goil  '  Grama  Deo '  does  the  duty  for  me  without  any 
"  remuneration,  except  the  annual  cost  of  a  fowl  or  cocoanut.  But, 
''  if  the  Poapantry  wore  educiited,  they  would  find  out,  that  the 
"  Village-God  was  only  a  block  of  stone,  and  they  would  commence 
"  thieving  in  my  fiilds." 

No  doubt  such  is  the  case,  but  the  strangest  thing  is,  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  organ  did  not  see,  that  his  remarks 
applied  equally  to  the  images  of  his  own  debased  Christianity. 
I  know  the  ways  of  the  Hindu  weU  from  long  residence  alone  in 
their  midst,  Init  it  so  happens,  that  I  have  repeatedly  and  carefully 
ob;<er\-ed  tho  \-illnge-life  in  lioraan  Catholic  countries  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  I  ran  detect  no  distinction  hetwist  the  external  form, 
and  inward  conception,  of  the  images  idolntrously  worshipped, 
knelt  to,  prayed  to,  and  venerated,  in  either  country. 

A  Chinese  Slixhionnry  comes  to  the  Bible-House,  and  objects 
to  tabulated  furcns,  because,  according  to  him,  the  Amative  Chmese 
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character  is  inaccurate,  and  does  not  see  the  grave  errors  of  a  ^Jse 
or  deceitful  entry,  and  thus  many  a  gross  lie,  many  a  transparent 
exaggeration,  is  accepted  by  the  Native  as  Truth  itself,  because 
the  hearer  thinks  that  it  is  Truth.  His  desire  is  to  please  his 
European  hearer,  if  there  is  anything  to  get  from  him:  this  is 
hU  weakness :  the  European  weakness  is  to  believe,  and  accept 
as  true,  what  he  iciahes  to  he  true,  what  his  pre\'ious  conceptions 
lead  him  honestly,  and  steadfastly,  to  believe  as  true.  Some  idol- 
worshippers  declare,  that  they  do  not  worship  the  imago  itself,  but 
only  the  god  represented  by  the  image ;  but  the  following  stories 
will  show  that  some  do  believe,  that  the  idols  can  hear,  and  see, 
and  feel : 

A  man  in  China  bought  a  lottery-ticket,  and  prayed  to  his  god 
to  make  it  lucky ;  it  did  not  win  the  prize,  and  the  man  became 
so  angry  with  the  i<lol,  that  he  took  a  knife  and  cut  off  its  head. 
After  a  few  days  he  seemed  to  think,  that  he  had  been  too  hard 
upon  his  god,  aud  fastened  its  head  on  again ;  then  he  went  on 
worshipping  it  as  before. 

At  Fuh-Chow  a  militarv  officer  died  suddenlv,  and  the  idea 
got  abroad,  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the  wooden  idols  in  one 
of  the  temples.  The  governor  of  the  province,  hearing  this,  gave 
onlers  that  the  idols  were  to  be  arrested  and  punished.  This  was 
done,  and  fifteen  wooden  idols  were  brought  up  before  the  Prefect. 
Their  eyes  were  put  out  so  that  they  should  not  see  who  was  their 
judge  ;  they  were  then  beheaded,  their  bo<lies  thrown  into  a  pond, 
and  their  temple  shut  up  for  ever.  This  might  seem  improbable, 
if  we  did  not  know,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  sometimes  flog  the 
images  of  their  Saints,  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  want:  the 
images  of  St.  Martin  on  board  Spanish  vessels  often  have  bad 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  wind  l)l()ws  too  much,  or  too  little. 

The  story  of  the  man  who  burnt  his  idol  can  bear  being  repeated. 
He  was  baptized,  having  been  well  prepared  beforehand.  Ho 
would  have  cooked  and  eaten  his  food  without  any  one  being  the 
wiser,  had  not  a  woman  blazed  it  abroad,  that  he  was  using  his  gods 
as  firewood !  Then  a  great  number  ran  together  to  the  sight,  and 
affected  the  greatest  alarm  on  account  of  this  act  of  daring  impiety. 
They  looked,  and  have  scarcely  ceased  looking  out  for  the  man's 
death,  as  a  result  of  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but  he  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and  his  place  has  never  l)een  vacant  in  the  church. 

Such  notices  in  the  Indian  papers  as,  "A  new  Deity  has 
appeared  on  the  Afghan  frontier :  tlie  police  are  after  him,"  are 
full  of  suggestions ;  so  also  the  letter  of  the  sick  Bangali  in  his  own 
dialect  of  English,  **  I  could  give  much  information  on  the  statistics 
'*  of  this  great  and  downfelling  disease,  but  I  am  earnestly  working 
**  the  oracle  with  the  gods  to  minimize  the  malady,  by  giving  alms, 
"  and  all  things,  to  poor  helpless  beggars."  This  marks  a  deep 
degradation  of  the  religious  element:  the  beggars  are  to  be  relieved, 
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the  gods  humbugged,  ami  the  sick  man  cured.  This  in  Faith-h('!il- 
ins  with  a  vengeance  t  A  commuuication  from  an  unijupstiaiiiible 
Native  source  in  Japan  is  still  more  discouraging  : 

"  The  Japan  Wtkly  Jf.iiV,  in  a  recent  iuue,  aummiiriiefl  a  discuasiriD  nn« 
"  being  carried  on  Id  Japan  liy  seterul  eminsnt  pabliqi*U,  reapBCting  the  aih-iaa- 
"  bility  of  the  people  of  that  country  embracing  the  Christian  reliyion,  '  A 
"  '  movement,  supported  hy  some  lery  prominent  men,  \t  on  font  w  give  an 
"  '  irapetns  to  the  epread  ol  Christianity  by  Isyine  atreaa  on  the  aeconriary 
"  'benefits  its  acceptance  inicres.'  Tbow  connecUd  with  the  moicment  say, 
"  that  Christian  dogma  is  a  bitli.'r  pill  to  svallow.  but  ndiiie  that  it  be  ewullnnrcd 
"  promptly  for  the  sako  of  tlit-sftur-ctfectB.  Mi.  Fultiizawa,  n  well-known  writer, 
"  urf;es  this  course,  althoii);!)  he  takea  no  personal  inteie«t  whatever  in  religioti, 
"  and  knows  nothing  of  ihe  l^nchii^  of  Chriatianity :  but  ha  tees  that  it  is  the 
"  creed  of  the  most  highly- cit-ilizea  nations.  To  him  religion  it  only  a  ^rment, 
"  to  be  put  on  or  taken  olf  at  pleasure;  bnt  he  (hiiiks  it  prudent,  that  Japan 
"  should  wear  the  same  dress  as  her  neighhuurs,  with  whom  she  desires  to  stand 
"  well.  Professor  Toyama,  of  the  Imperial  tTniTersily.  has  published  a  work 
"to  support  this  view.  He  holds  that  Chinese  ethioa  must  be  replaced  by 
"  Chrisiian  ethics,   and  thnl  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction 

"  and  feeling,  leading  to  liarinonious  co- operation ;  and  (3)  the  Furnishing  a 
"  medium  of  intercourse  betwevu  men  and  women,  Mr.  KhIk.  the  Ute  President 
"  of  the  Imperial  Univeinity,  says  that  religion  is  not  needed  for  the  educated, 
"and  confesses  his  disliks'to  all  religions  equally,  urgoi  the  introduction  of 
"  religious  teaching  into  (he  GoremmeDt  Bohoolt,  on  the  eroQui!  that  the 
"  unlearned  in  Japan  have  hud  their  faith  in  old  mural  standards  shaken,  and 
"  that  there  ia  now  a  seriou.i  lack  of  moral  sentiment  among  the  masace.  Amonj; 
"  the  replies  to  this  b  onH  hr  a  Mr.  iSugiuro.  who  is  dmcribed  as  '  a  diligent 
"  student  of  Western  philo^nphy  for  many  yeani.'  He  speaks  of  the  speoially 
"  miirked  lack  of  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  in  his  conntrymsD  ;  the 
"  Japanese,  he  sap.  have  no  taste  for  religion  whatever,  and  it  is  impossible,  that 
"  they  should  ever  become  a  religious  people.  The  youth  of  Japan,  he  argues, 
"  being  free  from  the  thrnldom  of  creeds,  and  free  to  act  according  to  reason, 
"  arc  80  far  in  advance  of  Europeans  ;  and,  instead  of  talking  about  adupcing 
"  a  foreign  religion.  Japanese  should  go  abroad  and  preach  their  religion  <^ 
"  reason  to  foreign  ermntries  Other  writers  urge  the  same  views.  The  writer 
"in  the  Yokohama  newspuper  says  that  those,  who  urge  the  teaching  of 
"  Chrintianity.  represent  an  influential  section  of  educated  Japanese  opinion: 
"  they  are  the  signs  of  the  times.  '  To  Japan,  in  an  emphatically  agnostic  mood, 
"  'came  Western  science  with  all  its  marrellons  levelutious  and  attractions. 
"  '  At  the  shrine  of  that  science  she  is  worshipping  now.'  " 

I  give  «a  extract  ai  another  kind  from  a  Missionary  Report 
of  this  year : 

"  \ot  long  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  former  pupil,  a  BangAli,  who  is  now  in 
"  the  railway  olSce.  asking  me  la  preside  at  a  lecture,  which  he  wished  to  dtLvei 
"  to  the  young  students  of  our  school  and  the  Govemnient  achoo!,  and  that  Iiii 
"  KUhject  was  to  be  '  Jesus  Christ ! '  I  consented,  of  courau,  moat  willingly,  and 
"  was  curious  to  know  what  a  Hindu  gentleman  woold  say  about  Christ,  Uiuiking 
"  that  he  who  is  not  against  is  tor  Him.  Printed  notices  were  issued,  and  on 
"  the  day  appointed  I  took  the  chair,  and  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  over 
"  a  hnudrcd  young  men  present,  and  etill  more  pleused  and  grntiBed  at  tlie 
"  Irdnre.  My  vollDg  friend  gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  me  of  Christ,  in 
"  English,  Slienliiug  lor  nearly  an  hour,  lie  took  gnait  c«re.  however,  to  say 
"  that  no  one  should  suspect  him  of  biing  sccri'tlj  a  Cliristian.  but  was  bold 
"  enough  to  alEnn,  that  he  niu^t  accept  the  truth  wiierorcr  it  i»  found,     fie 
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**  in<«i9ted  on  thn  fact  that  Christianity  had  been  a  blessinp^  to  the  world  in 
**  general,  and  that  Christian  missionaries  had  proved  a  great  blessing  to  India  in 
*'  particular.  What  struck  him  most  in  Christ  as  divin^  was  Ills  meekness  and 
* '  forgiving  spirit,  His  patience  and  long-suffering  under  provocation,  as  well  as 
*'  His  perl'ect  self-sacntice.     In  conclusion  he  exhorted  nb  young  friends,  most 

*  *  eanK'stly  and  vehemently,  to  study  the  life  of  Christ,  and  he  took  occasion  to 
*'  say,  that  the  Mission  school  in  which  he  had  studied  had  been,  and  still  was, 
**  a  shining  light  in  Gorakhp(ir.** 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  heing  thus  given  in  the  cold  form  of  a  lecture,  with 
the  cautious  careat  that  it  was  not  believed.  A  pamphlet  has  lately 
appeared  in  Calcutta,  by  a  Hindu  of  the  old  school,  entitled,  **  Are 
we  really  awake?  an  Appeal  to  the  Hindu  Community."  It  is 
interesting  to  n^ad  the  story  of  the  other  side.  The  writer  complains 
that  **  the  life-blood  of  society  is  ebbing  away,  and  irreligion  eating 
into  its  vitals."  He  no  doubt  copied  those  phrases  from  some 
Christian  publication,  possibly  a  denunciation  of  the  opium-trade 
bv  a  Chinese  missionarv.  He  attributed  the  evil  to  the  influence 
of  Christitmity ;  so  no  doubt  tlie  elder  generations,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  felt  at  Rome  and  Corinth. 
He  finds  that  **  the  Christian  Missi(ms  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
**  changing  our  ideas  with  regard  to  our  social,  moral,  and  domestic 
"life."  He  regrets  that  to  the  *'8ame  cause  must  bo  attributed 
**the  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that  domestic  simplicity  and 
^^  fi pi  ritual  integrity^  that  marked  the  ways  of  our  women  only 
**a  decade  and  a  half  ago."  He  has  eWdently  borrowed  these 
high-flown  expressions  from  somt  missionary  report,  and  turned 
their  use  round,  without  stating,  whether  the  change  was  for  the 
worse,  whether  the  females  of  his  family  were  becoming  termagant, 
or  licentious,  or  extravagant.  The  idea  of  spiritual  integrity  in 
a  Hindu  female  in  the  old  days  reads  like  a  joke.  Many  were 
no  doubt  good  mothers  and  faithful  wives,  or  patient  co- wives 
of  the  simie  husband,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  meaning  of 
spiritual  integrity  as  applied  to  the  inmate  of  a  Hindu  zanana. 

I  give  a  quotation  from  a  Mahometan  source  : 

**  The  Riaz'i'Uindy  a  Mohametan  paper  published  in  Amritsar,  laments  the 
'*  decline  of  the  local  Anjumftn,  or  society  for  the  defence  of  Islam,  as  it  is  im- 
"  peratively  needed  in  this  vitv,  where  in  every  lane  and  court,  hole  and  corner, 
"  Christian  missionaries  have  their  m;t8  ready  spread.  The  efforts  of  the  Anju- 
**  mdn  have  hampered  them  somewhat  in  their  work.  Girls'  schools  have  been 
*'  established  to  supplant  Mission-agencies,  and  an  orphanage  is  proposed.  Un- 
'*  less  our  energetic  Mohametans  look  to  it,  Islam  in  this  city  will  never  again 

*  *  have  a  chance  of  escaping  from  the  missionary  flood  which  is  sweeping  o\et, 
**  This  is  the  only  society,  which  has  entered  the  field  in  defence  of  Mohametan- 
'*  ism ;  but  alas  f  our  educated  youth  stand  aside  and  see  the  fun  !  We  implore 
*'  our  brethren  to  show  forth  their  zeal  for  the  faith.  God  forbid  that  a  fruitfol 
**  tree  should,  because  of  want  of  interest  wither,  and  for  want  of  watering,  iti 


'*  energy  of  the  great  and  honourable  ones,  who  form  the  Council  of  the  Sodetj. 
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"  Their  present  efforts  nn  rnmpnra]  to  the  past  are  as  the  elTorta  of  men  fatigiied. 
'■  We  aay  to  them,  if  tlip  sri.Lely  anffcra  from  your  lack  of  aervicB,  remember, 
"  that  jou  must  all  onp  day  Jipptar  and  liavc  to  annwer  to  the  true  and  glorioni 
"  Beiog  for  your  deeds," 

I  give  another  quotation  from  a  ITisaionary  report : 

"Prejudice  and  murepresentBtion,  if  not  op™  anlagoniHra,  «re  eipect  to  meet 

with  among  the  non- Christian  jmpulation  of  all  rlaimea,  and  in  lowne  and 

villager  alike.    Organized  oppoeition  is  almost  eontined  to  Urse  stntiom,  nod 

is  generallj  brouj^ht  uliuut  by  the  imperfectJf  educated  joan^  men  uf  tbe  plaee. 

"  But  the  most  noticeuble  is  the  work  of  the  Hindu  Tiaet  bucisty  through  its 

"  publications  and  iU  preaehers.     The  ataple  of  the  Hinda  proHehon'  addreEsex 

"  IS  abuse  of  missionanos  and  tbeir  reli^on.    They  are  also  strungty  coloured  hy 

the  anti-English  feeling  which  prerails  in  wrtsia  oirelos.    "nio  people  ore 

incited  to  oppose  us  in  every  posaiblB  way,  to  keep  away  from  oiir  services,  to 

"  withdraw  their  children  from  11...       -    .     .       ..... 


Eieces.     During  the  day  the  preachrii  visit  the  honsea,  and  work  upou  the 
tars  of  the  womeo.     This  persecution  hat  been  borne  with  patifince,  even 
"  when  pain  and  loss  have  resulted,  and  we  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the 


uD  the  Native  Cbtistians." 

"  The  conditions  of  ii!,-!,'ii-'«)VB  Christian  work  in  the  circuit  have  not  matcri- 
"  ally  changed  during  tlii>  \mA  year.  Men  everywhere  are  becoming  nvrare  of 
"  the  power,  that  is  in  L'liri^tinnity,  and  for  the  present  the  attitude  of  the  hishei 
"  Castes  is  that  of  arnn-d  and  vigilant  resistance.  On  the  principal  stations, 
"  especially,  ne  have  daily  to  face  the  anacrupuloBs  peiseeution  and  lying  mis< 
"  representation  of  memijers  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  or  the  Probandha 
"  Sambj.  In  the  preeeuce  of  such  oreaniied  opposition  we  have  found  it  at 
' '  times  wise  to  change  uur  modes  of  work  ;  but  never  once  have  we  desisted  from 
"  labour,  that  had  became  hard,  or  swerved  from  our  main  purpose.'' 

Among  the  first  truuts  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  is  a  leaflet 
of  four  pages,  entitled : 

"Is  JcBusGod?" 
Twenty  tests  from  the  Go-spel  are  quoted  to  disprove  this.    There 
is  fcvideneed  a  bitter  hostility  to  Chriatianity,  for  the  teaching  of 
tlie  Itihle  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  a  power  difficult  to  withstand. 

A  Hindu  writes  in  a  recent  tract ; 

"  Missiooaries  come  from  Ilrilsiu  at  a  great  cost,  and  tell  us,  Uist  we  are  in 
"  heathen  darkness,  and  that  a  bundle  of  faliles,  called  the  Bible,  is  the  true 
"  '  Ved.'iuta,'  which  alone  can  enlighten  us.  They  liave  cast  their  net  over  our 
"  children  by  teacliing  them  in  their  schools,  and  they  have  already  made  thou- 
"  Kinila  of  Ohristians,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so.  They  have  penetrated  into 
"  the  most  out-of-the-way  vilbtgea,  and  built  churches  there.  If  we  continue  to 
"  sleep,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  not  one  will  he  found  worshipping  in  out 
"  tompies  in  a  very  short  time ;  why,  the  temples  themielvea  will  Be  converttd 
"  into  Christian  ch'uichen !  .  .  .  We  must  not  tear  the  misBioaariea,  because  tiiey 
"  have  white  faces,  or  because  they  belong  to  the  ruling  class.  There  is  no 
"  connection  between  the  Government  and  Christianity,  for  the  Queen-KoipreM 
"  proclaimed  neutrality  in  all  religious  matters  in  11(58.  We  must,  thereinre, 
' '  oppose  the  missionaries  with  all  our  might.  Whenever  they  stand  up  to  preach, 
"  let  Hindu  preachers  atoad  up,  and  start  rival  preaching  at  a  distanoe  of  forty 
"  fet't  trom  them,  and  thin'  will  soon  flee  away.  \jX  Caste,  and  sectarian  diSer- 
"  cnces,  be  forgotten,  and  let  ail  the  people  join  a«  one  man  to  banish  Christianity 
"  from  our  liinit.  All  ponsihla  efforts  should  be  made  to  win  back  those,  who  have 
"emhraeed  Christianity,  and  all  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  Mission 
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And  this  advice  is  being  carried  out. 

A  missionary  from  China  writes,  that  there  is  danger  in  young 
('hurches  of  errors  of  doctrine  creeping  in  ;  that  he  has  had  to  de«d 
over  and  over  again  with  the  germs  of  heresies  which,  if  not 
eradicat(?d,  in  time  might  have  caused  serious  injury  to  the 
ITative  Church. 

I  give  some  specimens  of  the  anti-Christian  plac^irds  used  by  the 
promoters  of  the  hite  agitation  in  Wu-Chang  in  China  and  else- 
where, placanls  and  posters  in  prose  and  verse,  with  such  headings 
us  **  Do  not  become  devils,"  **  Tlie  false  religion  must  die,"  "  Ex- 
terminate the  devils,"  **  The  worship  of  the  hog  spirit."  The 
consuls  and  others,  who  have  seen  these  cartoons,  say,  that  they 
siii-pass  in  vileuess  anything,  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  heathen 
antiquity.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  the  concerted  action 
of  the  foreign  C/onsuls,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  knew,  that  the 
matter  was  in  the  Viceroy's  hands,  the  excitement  subsided,  and 
the  ])lacards  disappeared  from  the  walls. 

And  sometimes  there  are  deeds  as  well  as  words.  I  quote  from 
the  Times  of  this  year  (i8go) : 

*'  The  latest  advices  from  Chung- Kinfi:  report  that  the  troubles  at  Tai-Chu- 
**  Ilsin  arose  from  thi*  m<'tssa(T(!  of  some  Chinese  Christians  at  Jong-Tuy-Tsin  by 
**  the  members  of  the  Ixhj-IIuv-Sos  Society  during  a  celebration  of  that  associa- 
''  tiim's  patron  deity.  After  tde  celebration  had  lusted  several  days,  the  society 
*'  coiisiilt<;d  their  j^od,  wliether  it  would  bo  safe  to  plunder  the  goods  of  the 
*'  Christians.  The  god  an»ivcnug  in  the  ({ffirmativey  a  raid  was  immediately 
**  ('(iinmenced,  when  a  number  of  Christians  were  captured  and  much  booty 
*'  secured. 

*'  A  few  days  later  the  scK-iety  made  another  attack  and  massacred  over  20 
"  Chri.stians.  Nineteen  dead  Ixxlies  were  count<^d  in  the  streets,  and  several  more 
**  are  known  to  have  been  cut  to  j)ieces  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  mission- 
*'  bf»use  and  other  building's  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  bodies  thrown  into  the 
*'  flames.  The  following  day  the  society  visited  another  market  town,  intending 
*^  to  perpetrate  a  further  massacre,  but  the  Christians  fled,  one  only  beine 
**  killed.*'  »  J  K 

And  during  the  transition  period  there  must  be  the  bitter  trial 
of  converts  falling  away,  back  to  the  old  mire  of  Paganism  and 
Mahometanism,  or  into  some  new-fangled  hertfsy.  Such  has  ever 
been  the  case,  and  ever  will  be.  As  a  set-off  must  be  considered 
the  number  of  those,  who  in  heart  are  con^dnced,  and  would  come 
out,  if  conversion  could  be  effectwl  on  the  easy  terms  of  a  Christian 
(country,  but  who  are  held  back  by  fear  of  social  persecution  or 
domestic  impediments.  AVe  must  not  be  hard  in  our  judgment. 
IIow  few  in  our  midst  would  have  the  strength  to  take  up  the 
cross,  and  give  up  all  for  Christ!  And  as  the  battle  goes  on, 
we  must  expect  an  a])parent  recrudescence  of  non-Christian  beliefs. 
When  first  the  missionary  appeared,  they  did  not  care  much  about 
him  and  his  preachings,  but  now  that  it  is  found,  that  conversions 
are  made,  the  conservative  party  will  stand  on  their  defence,  and 
there  will  appear  to  be  a  revival,     ^ow  this  is  just  what  happened 
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in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Ab  ttie  ChriBtian  party  grew 
stronger,  there  was  a  Tagun  revival  of  the  worship  of  A.rtemiR 
at  Kphesus  to  oppose  thcia.  The  missioiittry  must  espect  his  work 
to  hecome  more  diffiruit  in  proportion  as  he  is  partially  Bueooasful, 
Littlo  things  indicate  a  change  passing  over  the  heathen  world. 
The  Indian  papers  tell  us  auggcsttre  anecdotes  : 

A  civil  suit  has  been  lodgtd  in  the  SentmpCir  Cuurt.  neikr  Culcuttii  (1S90), 
a^nst  the  MnhBiit,  or  High  Priest  of  Tarkesbwat :  the  PlnintiS  aiua  {or  n 
decree  declaring  that 

(1)  The  temple  be  open  nt  nil  tiroee  to  rotarios  to  wowhip. 

(i)  The  pilgrims  be  protteted  from  extortion. 

(j)  Pilgnma  be  allowed  t«  make  tree-will  oSerings, 

Idolatry  will  hardly  Bur^ive  such  a  practical  mode  of  viewing 
atfaira.     Again : 

"  The  Madras  GoTsmment  hns  rofiuod  to  relcnac  the  Uohnot.  nr  High 
"  Prie>£,  of  Tripati,  who  waa  lately  convicted  o(  erabeiiliug  the  tomple-fuDUs. 
"  Numerous  petitions  in  his  favour  were  presented,  Init  Lwd  Connemaru  held, 
"  that  the  Mntence  as  reduced  by  the  High  Court  on  appeal  ima  not  too  scmre." 

A  Christian  governor  places  honesty  in  the  aduunitttration  of  trust 
funds  above  all  rcU^ou^  considerations ;  the  eternal  laws  of 
Toleration  cannot  be  evaded  in  any  of  their  coiiacquencea.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Province  of  Bumbay,  when  a  priest,  himself 
a  reputed  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  was  tried  before  a  Christian  court 
on  a  charge  of  gross  immorality  with  female  worHhippora,  the 
sentence  rang  through  India :  "  Nothing  can  be  theologically  right 
which  is  wrong  morally."  Progress  is  marked  in  another  way. 
In  iliffen.>nt  parts  of  Asia  there  are  caves  omitting  naphtha-flame  a, 
which  are  nuturally  the  object  of  worship  I  stood  by  one  in  tlie 
Himalaya,  and  watched  the  flame  being  fed  with  wax  candles 
by  a  Hindu  from  a  far-otf  province,  who  turned  to  me  and  remarked, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  thot  here  at  leaat  God  was  manifest. 
Some  years  later  I  visitotl  the  Hindu  places  of  worship  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  numberlesa  inscriptions  on  the  rock  record 
the  faith  of  worshippers,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  worship 
tlie  naphtha-flames,  but  I  found,  that  the  priest  had  sold  tbo  sacred 
fount-4  of  flames  to  a  Bussian  speculator  in  petroleum,  had 
pocketed  the  roubles,  and  was  gone.  I  thought  of  Delphi,  when 
the  lust  oracle  wus  delivered,  and  the  DemetriiiH  of  the  peiiod, 
when  he  sold  his  last  silver  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
migrated.  At  Dehli  this  year  (1890)  a  party  of  Mahometans, 
carr\-ing  the  Taziuh  at  the  Mobarram  Festival,  wluch  ought  not 
to  pass  under  anything,  requested  that  the  Telephone-wires,  which 
crossed  the  street,  might  be  removed ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state,  that  this  absurd  request  was  not  complied  with :  it  marks, 
however,  that  Islam  has  entered  into  a  wholly  uncongenial 
environment.  On  the  other  hand  some  Hindu  residents  on  the 
route  disjjlayed  complimentary  illuminations,  and  there  was  good 
feeling  among  all  sects,   religions,  and  races:    the  hospital  was, 
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however,  full  of  patients  with  hroken  heads  next  day.    An  Indian 

Missionary  writes : 

'*  Lost  year  there  was  at  Adur  a  grand  temple -consecration.  A  temple  of 
<  <  Maha  Ung^a  was  destroyed  by  lightning  three  years  ago.  llie  Haja  of  fij  a^'apadi 
**  had  it  rebuilt  at  a  great  cost.  By  favour  we' had  a  shed  placed  at  our  duipo«al 
**  Tery  near  the  festive  grounds.  Here  we  were  able  to  preach  the  (lospel  not 
<*  only  during  the  day,  but  till  late  on  in  the  night.  1  was  interested  to  hear, 
*'  how  the  people  explained  to  themselves  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by 
<*  lightning.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  their  god  had  done  it  to  obtain  a  new 
"  dwelling-place.  Others  sai(i,  that  the  jrreatness  and  power  of  their  god  could 
*'  be  seen  in  that  he  was  able  to  destroy  such  a  large  building  covered  with  a 
**  copper  roof  and  raze  it  to  the  ground  !*' 

From  a  totally  different  quarter,  and  amidst  an  expiring  Nation- 
ality in  North  America,  we  hear  the  crv  of  **  Lo  here  !  Lo  there !  " 
(*IfoiJ  a'^€  h  XpiiTTo^f  ^  a'f^f),  and  in  the  tribe  of  the  Sioux  RedBkins 
West  of  the  ^fississippi,  stands  forth  a  man,  who  claims  the  sacred 
name  of  Messiah,  and  is  credit<nl  with  the  power  of  speaking  to  each 
tribe  in  their  own  lanp:iiap:e.  There  is  a  short  shrift  to  a  Prophet 
in  this  generation.  A  cynic  rc^marked  some  years  back  that  the 
A])ostles  would  have  no  chance  against  the  "  Times  "  Newspaper, 
which  would  have  ex])osed  their  weaknesses,  and  called  for  an 
examination  of  Judas's  accounts,  and  that  a  Coroner's  Inqnest 
would  have  returned  an  ugly  verdict  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphini's  death.  A  distinguished  British  Ambassador,  who  had  to 
cope  with  the  Pope,  remarked  drily,  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
deal  diplomatically  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  nineteenth  century 
is  carnal  and  material.  The  Messiah  by  one  story  was  a  harmless 
fanatic,  named  Hopkins,  from  Nassau,  Iowa :  by  another  story  he 
was  John  Johnson,  an  int<*lligent,  though  uneducated,  Redskin  of 
the  Pah  Ute  tribe; :  he  had  an  apostle  named  Porcupine,  who  mode 
a  long  journey  to  see  the  Messiah,  and  found  him  near  the  Pyramid 
Lake  in  West  Nevada,  and  made  the  following  report : 

**  The  Fwheaters  near  Pyramid  Ijike  told  me,  that  Christ  had  appeared  on  earth 
'^  again.  They  said  Christ  knew  he  wns  coming:  that  eleven  of  his  children 
**  were  also  coming  from  a  fnr  land.  It  appeared  that  Christ  had  sent  for  me  to 
*'  go  there,  and  that  was  why,  unconsciously,  I  took  my  journey.  It  had  been 
**  fore -ordained.  They  told  me  when  I  got  there  that  my  Great  Father  waa 
**  there  also,  but  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  The  people  assembled  called  a 
**  council,  nn<l  the  chief's  sons  went  to  see  the  Great  Father,  who  sent  word  to  ns 
**  to  remain  fourteen  days  in  that  camp,  and  that  then  he  would  come  and  see  us. 
**  At  the  end  of  two  days,  on  the  third  morning,  hundreds  of  people  gathered  at 
'*  this  place.  They  cleared  a  place  near  the  agency  in  the  form  of  a  circus  ring  and 
**  we  all  gathered  there.  Ju^t  Ix'fore  sundown  I  saw  a  great  many  people,  mostly 
**  Indians,  coming  dresM-d  in  whit<}  men's  clothes.  The  Christ  was  with  them. 
**  They  all  formed  in  this  ring  and  around  it ;  they  put  up  sheets  all  around  the 
**  circle,  as  they  had  no  tent^).  Just  after  dark  some  of  the  Indians  told  me,  that 
**  Christ  had  arrived.  I  looked  around  to  find  him,  and  finally  saw  him  sitting 
**  on  one  side  of  the  ring.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white  coat  with  stripes.  The 
"  rest  of  his  dress  was  a  white  man's,  except  that  he  had  on  a  pair  of  moccasins. 
*  *  Then  we  b<»gan  our  dance,  everybody  joming  in.  the  Christ  singing  while  we 

danced.    We  danced  till  late  in  the  night,  when  he  told  us  that  we  had 


<*  danced  enough. 
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"  The  next  momiiig  he  told  lu  that  be  whs  grnng  nwar  that  day,  but  would  be 
"  back  tiK  nfnt  moTiiiag  and  talk  to  us.  I  btoid  that  I'hrUt  had  been  crucified 
"  and  1  looked  to  >e«,  and  I  saw  a  scai  on  bin  wtist  and  one  on  his  lace,  and  ha 
"  eeemed  to  be  the  m.in  :  I  could  uot  see  bin  t«et.  lie  would  talk  to  ub  hU  day. 
"  That  HTenin^wu  all  aasemblud  agHin  to  bm)  bim  dtpart.  When  we  were  uwembled, 
*'  he  began  to  Hing*,  and  he  b«guD  to  tremble  all  over  Tiolently  for  awhile,  and 
"  then  sat  down.  We  danced  all  that  night,  the  Chriat  lying  down  beaide  us, 
"  aiiparentJy  dead. 

"  ibu  followiu);  morning  the  Christ  was  back  with  us.  and  wanted  to  talk  I4 
"  U8.  He  aaid,  '  I  am  the  man  who  made  everything  yon  see  around  you.  I  nm 
"  '  not  lying  to  you,  my  rhildren.  1  made  tliiB  eurtli  and  everything  on  it.  I 
"  '  bate  been  to  heaven  and  seen  your  dead  frieads,  aud  have  seen  my  own  iathcr 
"  '  and  mother.'  He  spoke  to  as  about  fightiug,  and  said  that  it  wag  had  lud 
"  that  ne  inui-t  kii  ]i  frmn  il ;  the  earth  was  to  be  aU  good  hereaiUr  ;  that  wo 
"  iiiii~t  I"  I. .'  ii<:-  '  i:ii  "ill'  .iiiutber.  He  said  that  if  any  man  disobeyed  what  he 
"('I'll'  .    .     ;     I.,  uiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

'*  Ki'  I  -p'TLik  uf  talked  to  me,  I  have  thought  what  he  said 

"  uii~ 1   .1       -<  <  .  uvtliing  bad  in  it.     When  I  got  back  1  knuw  n 


ag  bad  in  it.  When  I  got  back  1  knuw  my 
DDlhing  of  all  this,  so  I  got  them  tuguther  aud 
,em  to  listoo  to  it  for  Ibeir  0*0  gOo3.     I  told 


*'  Io]ci  thniu  of  it,  i\ii\\  warned  tbei 

"  them  just  what  I  hare  told  you  hare  to-day. 

TJafortunatelj-  it  oeciured  to  political  intriguers  to  make  use  of 
this  religious  movement  (or  BtsdjtiouB  purposes :  designing  redskin 
politicans  misinterpreted  the  religion  of  the  "  Me^eiah  "  t«  make  it  a 
cru.'iade  agwnst  the  whites.  But,  whether  or  not,  they  or  the  apostle 
Porcupine  preach  true  a  faith  among  them,  the  frontier  has  been 
stirred  up  to  an  extent  unknown  for  many  years.  At  the  Airupaboc 
Agency  the  Indians  eiteitedly  dance  the  "  Ghost  Dance,"  and  have 
destroyed  many  of  their  fences,  some  even  tearing  down  their  log 
houses,  the  UoTemment  Agent  having  lost  all  control  over  them. 
At  Pine  Bidge  Agency  in  South  Dakota,  there  is  much  escit<^ment 
among  the  tiioux,  the  dances  having  wrought  tiie  trihe  to  so  high  a 
pitch  that  the  Agent  has  reported  the  uneusiiieas,  and  troops  in 
large  force  are  now  hemg  concentrated. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  various  versions  of  the  "Messiah" 
doctrine  of  extermination  of  the  whites,  as  interpreted  at  different 
Indian  settlements.  Thus,  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  on  the 
Catinon  Pall  Piver,  the  Sioux  are  maiidy  farmers  and  cattle -raisers, 
and  live  in  huts  end  houses.  They  say  that  the  "  Messiah  "  indicates 
that  the  whites  are  to  be  destroyed,  but  not  by  the  active  aid  of 
the  red  men.  "  A  mud  wave  is  to  engulf  the  pale-facos,  but  the 
Indiana  ore  to  be  lifted  high  above  it,  until  it  passes  over."  "With 
them,  the  "  Ghost  Dance  "  is  said  to  be  a  preparatory  ceremony  or 
sort  of  eommunion,  by  which  the  Indians  aim  "to  perfect  them - 
telves  before  the  coming  of  the  Master."  The  danco  was  a  test  of 
endurance,  and  a  prolonged  state  of  religious  escit*ment  sometimes 
ended  in  Catalepsy,  reminding  us  of  the  Dervish-Dances  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  Corybantic  excitement  everywhere.  It  is  sad  to  think, 
that  the  movement  will  probably  end  in  the  total  extfmiiiiatina  of 
the  Eedfikins.     They  veritably  believed,  that  a  temporal  King  and 
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Saviour  had  arrived  to  deliver  them  from  their  bondage,  and  restore 
to  them  their  ancient  possessions.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
conception  of  the  "  Messiah  "  is  borrowed  from  an  imperfect  know- 
ledfrc  of  Bible-Hist^rj',  taujjjht  by  the  Missionaries. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  knell  of  the  old-world  forms  of  gross 
material  idolatrj'  has  sounded,  and  that  the  plan  of  campaign  will 
have  to  be  alt<.Tcd.  The  late  Archbishop  of  York  remarked  in  Exeter 
Hall  this  year  ( i  8qo),  that  **  what  he  feared  for  the  future  was,  that 
**  through  the  want  of  Christian  dili}2:enc<j  we  should  see  bastard 
"  systems  takinfi;  the  place  of  the  old  systems,  that  were  strong 
**  in  their  day,  but  are  now  confessed  to  be  decaying."  This  is  just 
what  1  fear,  and  why  I  have  written  these  words  of  warning. 

Gross  infidelity  is  spreading:  itself  all  over  Japan;  Materialists, 
Agnostics,  and  infidel  teachers  have  found  their  way  into  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  land,  the;  students  of  which  are  only, 
alas !  too  eager  to  adopt  the  views  of  their  instructors.  The  works 
of  Tom  Paine,  Ingersol,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others,  are  translated, 
and  freelv  circulated.  On  th(j  other  hand  a  Christian  has  been 
returned  as  a  Mc^nibcr  of  the  Japanese  Parliament.  As  no  Hindu, 
Mahometan,  or  Buddhist,  has  as  yet  got  into  the  British  Parliament, 
the  Kast  is  in  lulvance  of  the  West  in  liberality  of  views. 

A  very  competent  observer  remarks  : 

^Ms  it  posjtible  for  nny  man  ncquniutod  with  these  facts  to  doubt,  that  the 
'*  Native  fniths  are  dootned  ?  The  cherished  ioKtitutions  of  a  great  people  aro 
**  not  quickly  overthrown,  but,  when  they  are  incompatible  with  prngross,  if 
'*  they  fall  slowly,  they  fall  inevitably.  There  are  men  in  India,  who  are 
'*  endeavouring  to  reconcile  llinduihm  with  modem  culture.  They  can  sift  out  its 
**  absurdities,  they  can  revise  its  phih)sophy,  they  can  cleanse  its  literature;  but 
*'  when  they  have  done  all  this,  when  they  have  Heparated  from  the  errors,  that 
*'  invest  them,  those  principles  and  truths,  which  their  ancestors  found  in  Nature, 
**  and  which  are  common  to  all  faiths  and  to  all  ages,  they  have  not  saved 
**  Hinduism,  for  Hinduism  is  a  relujion.  They  may  satisfy  the  thinkers,  but 
**  they  leave  nothing  for  the  people,  who  do  not  think,  who  consign  the  task  of 
♦*  thinking  to  their  priests,  and  leave  with  them  also  the  responsibility  of  their 
''  salvation.  If  you  demolish  the  credit  of  the  priesthood,  the  authority  of  the 
*'  priests  must  fall  with  it,  and  Hinduism  as  a  religion  perishes." 

The  **  Hindu  Nation  **  replies  to  this  in  the  following  extract : 

**  Tired  of  their  passive  position  in  the  matter  of  conversion,  they  hare  deter- 
"  mined  to  organize  a  mission  for  the  propagation  of  Brahminism  among  the  be- 
*'  nighted  British  Christians  of  AUfltralia.  Suradschi,  the  new  apostle,  is  an 
*'  eminent  Brahmin,  of  Ban&ras,  who,  while  recently  visiting  the  Australian 
**  Colonies,  was  struck  by  the  fearful  prevalence  of  drunkenness  among  the  in- 
<*  habitants.  Ketuming  to  his  native  countr\',  he  called  together  a  meeting  of 
<*  Brahmins  at  Ban&ras,  the  holy  city  of  tlie  Hindu,  and  laid  before  them 
'*  details  of  the  miserable  and  degraded  condition  of  their  fellow-subjeots  in 
**  Australia.  It  was  unanimously  a«;nied.  that  the  only  lasting  remedy  would  be 
*<  the  C(mversif>n  of  the  Australian  Christians  to  a  better  and  a  purer  faith.  A 
<*  large  sum  of  m(»ney  has  been  subseribt^,  and  several  Brahmins  have  placed 
'*  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Suradschi,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  translating 
*<  portions  of  the  Veda  into  the  Euglish  tongue  for  the  use  of  missionaries." 

The  volume  of  '<  Darkest  London,"  when  translated  into  the 
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Vomaeulars  of  India,  ^ill  have  a  terrible  effect  on  the  pmgri^ss  of 
CoDversions,  as  it  show;*  that  in  the  very  citudel  of  CTiristinnity 
the  reality  of  the  Christiao  has  fallen  80  hopelesisly  below  the  tiem 
preached  to  the  Heathen  iiml  Mahometan  hy  the  litisHlonory. 

la  there,  then,  any  rt-meily  ?  None  but  the  Orate  of  (rod,  who 
orders  the  wills  and  iifft-ctiona  of  men  according  to  Hih  piHid 
pleasure.  Is  there  any  iialliatire  ?  One  certainly,  to  preach  a  full 
Goapel,  the  whole  counsi'l  of  God,  not  otie  corner  only  of  the  roll 
of  the  Gospel.  To  those  within  the  noniiiwl  Church  (Chapter  IV.) 
it  is  not  well  to  dwell  too  earnestly  on  the  predeutination  of  Paul, 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in  prison  of  Peter,  the  Faith- 
healing  of  James,  or  the  loillennium  of  John.  The  Faith-healer. 
and  "claimera"  of  theb' dying  friends  from  God,  muitt  recollect,  that 
if  their  theory  heeomea  actual  practice,  there  is  an  end  to  the  noble 
Army  of  Martyrs,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  themselves, 
60  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  the  relatives 
of  those,  who  do  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  will  have  just  cauae 
of  complaint  of  the  want  of  Saving  Faith,  and  urgent  Claim,  on 
the  part  of  the  comrades  of  their  dead.  Indeed,  if  the  Faith-healer 
is  allowed  to  have  his  head,  we  may  dispcasc  with  Medical  Mis- 
sionaries, and  Medicine-Chesta.  "  Non  tali  auxiUo."  Against  the 
Pagan  element  of  the  Itomish  system,  the  individualism  of  the 
Plymouthite,  and  the  noniinal  Christian,  there  is  no  specific  except 
a  full  Goapcl.  Against  the  atrwage  errors  o(  Chapter  III,  we 
shall  find  Time  on  ally,  always  remembering,  that  in  thene  days 
we  neither  have,  nor  dmn  fo  have,  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  to 
extinguish  Pagan  worshij*,  and  atiflo  theological  discussions,  nor 
the  curse  of  the  peraecuting  priest  to  bum  out  so-called  heresies. 
"When  we  consider  Chapter  II.,  we  can  ask  tho  Neo-Muhometan 
more  clearly  to  prove  the  authority  of  his  prophet;  and  t*  the 
pious  Jew,  waiting  lilce  old  Simeon  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises,  we  can  more  particularly  explain,  that  we  have  found 
the  Messiah.  To  tho  Neo-Hiadu,  and  Neo  Zoroastrian,  we  can 
argue,  as  Peter  did  to  Conieliua  at  Joppa,  that  the  epoch  of  national 
religion  is  past,  and  that  Ood  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  To  the 
Atheistical  Neo-Biiddhist  and  Neo-Confucianist  we  can  bring  the 
numberless  proofs,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  human  codes 
of  morality  hy  themselves  are  worthless,  imlesa  a  power  be  sup- 
plied hy  One  mightier  than  ourselves  to  comply  with  them. 
From  the  atorca  of  the  Gospel  there  seems  t«  he  a  palliative  for 
all  these  human  weaknesses,  if  only  Dogmatism,  Sacerdotalism, 
Uitualism,  Extravagances,  Transcendentalism,  and  Intolerance,  be 
excluded. 

So  long  as  nations  and  tribes  remain  in  the  same  level  of  social 
and  spiritual  development  as  their  neighhours,  their  national 
religions  will  last,  for  they  are  good  enough  for  their  wants,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  contrast.     There  is  a  dead  calm,  becauise 
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Xow  if  these  wonderful,  yet  sober,  words  were  read  carefully  to 
an  assembly  consisting  of  thoughtful  representatives  of  the  different 
religious  conceptions  described  above,  at  least  of  those,  where  the 
professors  were  serious,  and  in  earnest,  and  knew  what  they  were 
about,  1  doubt  not  that  the  Mahometan,  the  Jew,  the  Hindu,  the 
Parsi,  the  Brahmoist,  and  Unitarian,  would  at  once  acquiesce  in  the 
sentiment  expressed ;  but  the  Buddhist,  Conf ucianist,  Comtist,  and 
Agnostic,  would  dissent  from  the  terms,  in  which  the  sentiment  is 
expressed,  as  they  know  of  no  Monil  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
no  Celestial  Citv,  but  thcv  would  idl  in  some  terms  or  other,  with 
some  reservations  or  other,  concur  in  the  theory  of  seeking  Holiness, 
liowever  in  their  views  inaccurately  described  as  **  seeing  God 
face  to  face." 

The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  the  feeling,  that  a  Yolcanio 

disturbanc^e  has  destroyed  all  the  old  landmarks  of  fidth,  exposes  a 

very  numcTous  porticm  of  the  human  race,  who  do  not  think  deeply, 

and  have  limited  intellectual  gifts,  to  a  painful  and  comfortless 

position.     A  state  of  Sce])ticism  may  interest  a  few  unquiet  minds, 

l)ut  the  enjoyment  of  superstition  is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude, 

that  if  th(»y  are  thoroughly  assured,  they  seem  to  regret  the  loss  of 

their  j)leasing  errors. 

"  Et  (l<?mptiis  p«r  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.'* 

The  necessity  to  the  multitude  of  believing  something  is  so  urgent, 
that  the  fall  of  one  system  of  mythology  will  possibly  be  succeeded 
by  some  other  system  more  suitable  to  the  Epoch,  and  intellectual 
standanl.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the;  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  its 
religious  conceptions,  deities  under  the  new  name  of  "  SSaints  "  of  a 
more  n^cent  and  fashionable  type,  were  evoked  to  occupy  the  empty 
temi)les  and  viicant  ])edestals,  and  not  only  the  stones  and  wood 
were  thus  ap])ro])riated  to  kindred  uses,  but  the  Idea,  and  Method, 
Attribute's,  and  Terminolog\',  were  gratefully  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  though  unc^uestionably  with  a  higher  tone  of  Morality. 
Thus  the  conceptions  and  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Lucina,  and 
others,  under  new  names  still  exercise  rt>ligious  influence  in  Europe, 
and  the  great  fear  is,  lest  the  same  phenomena  should  exhibit 
themselves  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  !^^ahometanism  in  its  day 
of  superb  absolutism  swe])t  all  clean  with  iconoclastic  fury,  but 
in  these  days  of  Codes  of  Law,  and  civilize<l  Governments,  the 
operation  of  tnmsformation  must  be  left  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  spectjicle. 

Religion  is  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
a  people :  it  is  then  superstition  {ceitncoi^ovta) :  sometimes,  as  in 
Europe  and  N.  America,  the  religious  tenets,  as  outwardly  exhibited, 
appear  to  haw  fallen  in  the  rear  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  people  :  then  follows  Agnosticism,  and  Atheism.  This  fact 
shows,  that  the  outward  a])pearance  of  ever\'  Religion  must  gradu- 
ally change  to  suit  the  changing  of  the  popular  conception  and 
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practice :  otherwise,  as  in  the  R«m»ii  Catholic,  and  Graek,  and 
the  fallen  Churches  of  Western  Asia,  it  becomes  intolerable,  as  a 
subterfuge,  a  mere  machine,  and  a  deception,  or  pitiable,  as  a. 
delirium,  or  a  suTTivol  of  a  pa»t  Epoch  of  human  development. 

But  the  process  of  change  has  its  peculiar  danger.  In  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  ai  John  wtt  come  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  io  an 
Hellenic  dresB  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  sentence -moulds  :  we  detect  the 
Hellenic  influence,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  Epistlea  of  Paul : 
dare  we  say,  that  the  Jii<biiNm  of  the  Master  himself  was  a  form 
of  Judnism  not  of  the  jire-Cuptivity  typo,  but  a  form  tempered 
and  broadened  by  Hellenic  contact?  So  the  Protestant  Theology 
of  Europe  is  tempered  Ly  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  time, 
Teutonized  as  opposed  t<)  Latin  influuncea,  le^  dogmntisnt,  more 
toleration,  more  breadth  of  view,  more  allowance  for  opinion  of 
others,  and  a  wider  capiicity  for  reflection.  We  must  expect,  that 
the  nascent  Churches  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  Asia,  of 
North,  East,  West,  and  Mouth  Africa,  of  North  and  South  America, 
of  Oceania,  will  not  receive  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  exact 
form  that  we  do ;  the  g<ild  will  fall  into  a  matrix  of  different 
material ;  their  preconc*  jition  of  fitness,  their  logical  powers,  their 
public  opinion,  their  constitutional  traditions,  call  it  if  yon  please 
the  idols  of  their  mark^'t,  and  of  their  schools  of  thought,  difl^er 
from  each  other,  and  from  ub  toto  mio.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  a  great  divergence  of  Chrintian  practice.  In  a  Diocesan  Con- 
ference of  the  West  African  Church  held  in  1888  at  Sierra  Leono 
in  the  presence  of  the  Itirihop,  the  legality  and  necessity  of  Poly- 
gamy was  urged  by  a  resptetuble  member,  and  not  at  once  ruled 
out  of  things  possible. 

More  latitude  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  practice  may  be  claimed 
by  these  new  Churches :  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  the  early 
centuries  have  left  a  "  damnom  herfditm  "  to  the  Western 
Churc-hcs,  dogmatic  hardness,  and  splitting  of  hairs  of  doctrine, 
instead  of  leaving  open  questions  r  wo  do  not  give  Christianity  a 
chance,  if  wo  present  it  to  Orientals  in  a  Latin-Anglo-Saxon  dress. 
The  Neo-Christians  of  Asia  may  possibly  feel,  that  to  love  their 
God  and  their  neighbours  is  not  only  better  than  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifice,  but  also  than  reputed  orthodoxy,  and  nice  ter- 
minology. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  form  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
is  more  dangerous  in  India,  whether  iij  the  ascetic  rnvironment 
of  celibate  Priests  and  Sisters,  decorated  Churches,  with  a  constant 
prnycr-wheel  of  intoned  litanies,  processions,  and  music,  or  in  the 
Corjbantic  mobs,  obstructing  the  traffic  of  the  streets,  and  making 
the  neighbourhood  hideous  with  the  noise  of  drums  and  wind  instru- 
ments, degrading  the  Church  religion  below  the  level  of  the  Hindu 
Meln,  and  the  Mohometim  Taziuh -procession.  Tho  motives  of  both 
parties  may  be  good,  but,  as  a  certain  BiBbop  lately  remarked,  the 
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Now  if  those  wonderful,  yet  sober,  wonls  were  read  carefully  to 
an  iihiscrably  consisting  of  thoughtful  representatives  of  the  different 
religious  conceptions  described  above,  at  least  of  those,  where  the 
professors  were  serious,  and  in  earnest,  and  knew  what  they  were 
about,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Moliometan,  the  Jew,  the  Hindu,  the 
Parsi,  the  Brahnioist,  and  Unitarian,  would  at  once  acquiesce  in  the 
sentiment  expressed ;  but  the  Buddhist,  Confucianist,  Comtist,  and 
Agnostic,  would  dissent  fi*oin  the  terms,  in  which  the  sentiment  is 
expressed,  as  they  know  of  no  Mond  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
no  Celestial  Citv,  but  thcv  would  all  in  some  terms  or  other,  with 
some  reservations  or  other,  concur  in  the  theory  of  seeking  Holiness, 
however  in  their  views  inaccurately  described  as  '*  seeing  Qtod 
face  to  face;." 

The;  decline  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  the  feeling,  that  a  Yolcanic 
disturbance  has  destroyed  all  the  old  landmarks  of  faith,  exposes  a 
very  numerous  portion  of  the  human  race,  who  do  not  think  deeply, 
and  have  limited  intellectual  gifts,  to  a  painful  and  comfortless 
position.  A  state  of  Scepticism  may  interest  a  few  unquiet  minds, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  superstition  is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude, 
that  if  they  are  thoroughly  assured,  they  seem  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  pleasing  errors. 

**  Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratistsimiis  error." 

The  necessity  to  the  multitude  of  believing  something  is  so  urgent, 
that  the  fall  of  one  syst^mi  of  mytholog}'  will  possibly  be  succeeded 
by  some  other  system  more  suitable  to  the  Epoch,  and  intellectual 
standard.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  fidl  of  the  Koman  Empire,  and  its 
religious  conceptions,  deities  under  the  new  name  of  **  SSaints  "  of  a 
more  recent  and  fashionable  type,  were  evoked  to  occupy  the  empty 
temples  and  vacant  pedestals,  and  not  only  the  stones  and  wood 
were  thus  appropriated  to  kindred  uses,  but  the  Idea,  and  Method, 
Attributes,  and  Terminol()g\',  were  gratefully  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  Bome,  though  unc^uc^stionably  with  a  higher  tone  of  Morality. 
Thus  the  conceptions  and  statues  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Lucina,  and 
others,  under  new  names  still  exercise  religious  influence  in  Eurox)e, 
and  tlie  great  fear  is,  lest  the  same  phenomena  should  exhibit 
themselves  in  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Mahometanism  in  its  day 
of  superb  absolutism  swej)!;  all  clean  with  iconoclastic  fury,  but 
in  these  days  of  Codes  of  Law,  and  civilizwl  Governments,  the 
operation  of  transfonuation  must  be  left  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  an  interesting  and  instru(!tive  spectacle. 

lleligion  is  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
a  people :  it  is  th(?n  supei'stition  {laattat^ovia) :  sometimes,  as  in 
Europe  and  N.  America,  the  religious  tenets,  as  outwanlly  exhibited, 
appear  to  have  falh-n  in  the  rear  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  people  :  th(;n  follows  Agnosticism,  and  Atheism.  This  fact 
shows,  that  the  outward  appearance  of  every  lleligion  must  gradu- 
ally change  to  suit  the  changing  of  the  popular  conception  and 
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practice :  otherwise,  ae  in  tlio  Roman  Catholic,  and  Greek,  and 
the  fallen  Churches  of  Weatpm  Asia,  it  hocomes  intolerahle,  as  a 
subterfuge,  a  mere  machine,  anil  a  deception,  or  pitiable,  as  a 
delirium,  or  a  survival  of  a  past  Epoch  of  human  developm.ent. 

But  the  process  of  change  has  its  peculiar  dan^r.  In  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John  we  come  upon  the  Christian  doctrine  in  an 
Hellenic  dress  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  sentence-moulds  :  we  detect  the 
Hellenic  influence,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul : 
<iaro  we  say,  that  the  Judtiism  of  the  MaattT  himself  was  a  form 
of  Judaism  not  of  the  pn' -Captivity  typo,  hut  a  form  tempered 
and  broadened  by  Hellenic  contact  ?  So  the  Protestant  Thwilojjy 
of  Europe  ia  tempered  by  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  time, 
Teutonized  as  opposed  \a  Latin  influenccn,  less  dog;matism,  more 
toleration,  more  breadth  of  view,  more  allowance  for  opinion  of 
others,  and  a  wider  capacity  (or  reflection.  We  must  expect,  that 
the  nascent  Churches  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  Asia,  of 
North,  East,  West,  and  South  Africa,  of  North  and  South  America, 
of  Oceania,  will  not  receive  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  exact 
form  that  we  do ;  the  gold  will  fall  into  a  matrix  of  different 
material ;  their  preconception  of  fitness,  their  logical  powers,  their 
public  opinion,  their  constitutional  traiiitions,  call  it  ^  you  please 
the  idols  of  their  market,  and  of  their  sefaoolB  of  thought,  difler 
from  each  other,  and  froiu  us  Mo  caio.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  a  great  divergence  of  Christian  practice.  In  a  Diocesan  Con- 
ference of  the  West  African  Chnreh  held  in  1888  at  Sierra  Leone 
in  the  presence  of  the  Biyhop,  the  legality  and  necessity  of  Poly- 
gamy was  urged  by  a  respectable  member,  and  not  at  once  ruled 
out  of  things  possible. 

More  latitude  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  practice  may  be  claimed 
by  these  new  Churches :  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  the  early 
centuries  have  left  a  "  damttom  hertdila» ''  to  the  Western 
Churches,  dogmatic  hardness,  and  splitting  of  hairs  of  doctrine, 
instead  of  lea\Tng  open  questions:  we  do  not  give  Christianity  a 
chance,  if  we  present  it  to  Orientals  in  a  Latin- Anglo-Saxon  dress. 
The  Nco-Christiana  of  Asia  may  possibly  feel,  that  to  love  their 
God  and  their  neighbours  is  not  only  better  than  burnt  oA'crings 
and  sacrifice,  but  also  than  reputed  orthodoxy,  and  nice  ter- 
minology. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  form  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
is  more  dangerous  in  India,  whether  in  the  aaeetio  environment 
of  celibate  Priests  and  Sisters,  decorated  Churches,  with  a  constant 
prayer-wheel  of  intoned  litanies,  processions,  and  music,  or  in  the 
C'orybantic  mobs,  obstructing  the  traffic  of  the  streets,  and  making 
the  neigh boiirhood  hideous  with  the  noise  of  drums  and  wind  inwtru- 
ments,  degrading  the  Church  relipon  below  the  level  of  the  Hindu 
Mela,  and  the  Slahometan  Taziuh-])rocession.  The  motives  ot  both 
parties  may  be  good,  but,  as  a  certain  Bishop  lately  remarked,  the 
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time  of  tho  wise  is  occupied  in  controverting  and  correcting  the 
work  of  the  so-called  good.  Tho  phraseology  of  both  parties, 
which  is  only  just  tolerated  in  the  English  Language,  becomes 
ridiculous  in  tlie  Veniaculiir,  and  the  indecent  frequency  of  the  use 
of  the  Divine  name,  in  spite  of  the  Third  Commandment,  in 
Religious  publications,  is  barely  excee<led  by  the  Mahometan  and 
Hindu.  There  are  Clouds  on  the  Horizon  both  within  our  own 
camp  as  well  as  without  in  the  camp  of  the  non-Christian  world, 
with  whom  we  are  waging  a  Holy  War  for  the  Salvation  of  Souls. 

The  unjustifiable  way,  in  which  the  Divine  name  is  introduced 
into  the  s])ecches  tmd  publications  and  resolutions  of  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  Church,  is  one  of  the  sins  of  the  age.  Nothing 
happens  without  not  only  the?  permission,  but  the  command  of  the 
lluler  of  the  Universe ;  but  under  what  authority  does  Greneral 
Booth  write  in  his  letter  of  this  year,  "  See  what  increased  power 
God  has  given  to  the  (Salvation)  Army"?  And  in  the  ordinary 
written  or  printed  matter  of  Evangelical  Societies  we  come  upon, 
**  The  Committee  praises  God."  **  God  has  enabled."  "  What  has 
God  wrought  ?  "  ''  It  pleased  God."  **  Favour  of  God."  "  Thank 
God."  ''  God's  blessing."  "  Seal  of  God's  approval."  "  Owned  of 
God."  "  Claimed  of  God."  **  In  God's  sight."  **  God  has  chosen." 
**  God  so  willed."  **  Do  th(?  Lord's  will."  **  God  means  me  to  stay." 
*  *  If  God  wants  vou."  **  God  has  been  the  refuge."  **  God's  protecting 
care."  ''  God  "able  to  deliver."  "  God's  side."  "  God's  time." 
"  Providence  of  God."  **  God  opened  the  heart."  "  God's  mercy." 
**  God's  presence."  **  Command  of  his  God  "  "  Bless  the  name  of 
God."  ''  God  has  gone  forth."  **  Onlv  true  God."  **  God  gave  him 
Grace!"  **  God  knows."  *' Dealings  of  God."  **  Comforted  by  God." 
*'  God's  Mercv."  **  God  has  onlered."  **  God  forbid."  **  Under  God." 
''  Entirely  in'God's  hands."  *•  If  God  permits."  "  God's  strength." 
"  (iod  overrules."    **  Possible  with  God."    **  May  God  incline,"  etc. 

All  these  expressions  occur  in  Ri^ports,  which  could  be  read  in 
a  forenoon.  Some  of  the  expressions  occur  repeatedly :  in  fact 
they  are  st^)ck-])h rases  :  the  others  are  introduced  out  of  deference 
to  supposed  requinjments  of  Piety.  Of  course  in  addition  tho  three 
Divine  Names  occur  njpeatedly  in  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  Bible  is  alluded  to  as  *'  God's  Word."  Our  Heavenly 
Father  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  to  perform  His  Wonders  :  some- 
times He  grants,  and  sometimes  denies ;  but  His  poor  weak  children 
presume  to  be  familiar  with  his  dealings  with  themselves  and  their 
work,  or  else  allow  themselves  t^  use  common -form  phraseology. 
It  is  this,  which  makes  ^lissionary  Reports  so  distasteful  to  the 
general  public.  Wliy  cannot  noble  work  done  by  noble  men  be 
described  in  ordinary'  phraseology  ?    Get  rid  of  cant. 

The  Mahoraetiin  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  Christian  :  in  their 
appeal  (see  page  420)  they  t^ll  their  fellow -religionists,  that  "God 
is  ready  to  help  you."     From  their  point  of  view  they  are  quite  as 
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mnch  entitled  to  uae  heavenly  ■weapons  as  the  Chriatian,  The 
Hindu  makes  a  sad  misuse  of  the  Divine  Name,  only  cquallod  by 
the  undergraduatca  of  the  English  TlniversitiBa,  who  think  nothing 
of  shoutins  out  at  the  boat-races  "  Well  done.  Trinity  !  Bump 
Jcsua ! "  Not  very  long  ago  a  Brahmini-Bull  lay  down  npon  the 
Railway  line  near  Bonaroa  :  the  pioua  Hindu  always  talks  of  these 
beasts  aa  incarnationa  of  the  Great  Deity.  The  Native  Station 
Master,  unable  or  unwilling  to  disturb  the  sacred  animal,  tele- 
graphed in  English  to  the  neit  station  to  warn  coming  trains : 
"Look  out:  there  is  a  God  Almighty'  lying  on  the  line."  He 
meant  nothing  improper,  but  the  anecdote  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  restraint  in  this  particular. 

The  educated  non-Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dis- 
illusioned of  his  previons  gross  snd  degraded  beliefs  and  customs,  is 
in  a  much  more  difficult  position  than  the  Soman  contemporaries 
of  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Epict^tue,  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
They  indeed  saw  their  beautiful  legends,  and  the  poetic  fancies  of 
their  own  people  and  their  Greek  cousins,  disappear  under  the 
scorehing  light  of  ciWlization  and  Neo-Platonism,  i.e.  common 
sense  and  reason.  It  looks  very  much,  aa  if  Marcus  Aurelina 
wished  to  introduce  Christianity  without  the  personality  of  Christ. 
They  and  their  successors  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  pure,  undefiled  light  of  virgin  Christianity, 
Bet  forth  by  eumest  and  simple  men  of  the  second  and  third 
century  after  the  Saviour.  There  was  no  blind  confusion  of 
different  Churches,  no  spectacle  of  degraded  nominal  Christiana,  no 
monstrous  assertion  of  a  monopoly  of  di%-ine  things  by  a  Romish 
priesthood,  no  downpraile  paring  away  of  belidF  in  Christ  by 
balf-Pagan  rcasoners,  so  that  the  despairing  believer,  looking  across 
the  deep  ditch  betwixt  tho  old  and  new  theology,  cries  oiit,  "  They 
"  have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  wo  know  not  where  they  have 
"placed  Him." 

Taken  away  the  Lonl !  Can  a  great  charaoter  be  effaced  from 
historr?  Let  the  Theologian,  and  tho  Divine,  stand  aside,  and  let 
the  M!Hn  of  Science,  the  Hintorian.  and  the  Liagnist,  argue  out  this 
matter.  Tho  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  come  down  to  us 
lievond  the  suspicion  of  being  fabricated  at  a  later  date  than  the 
fieptuugint  translation,  first  in  a  dead  language,  the  Hebrew; 
portions  in  a  kindred  language,  the  Samaritan  j  and  tho  whole 
in  the  Targam  of  the  contemporary  Vernacular,  the  Aramaic; 
jealously  controlled  by  the  Greek  Translation  made  by  the 
Hebrew  settlers  at  Alexandria  150  years  before  the  Advent. 

For  one  thousand  years  the  hands  of  the  writers  of  these  books 
point  in  language,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  underatflod  by 
them,  to  a  Time,  a  Place,  and  a  Personage  ;  peering  into  a  dim  and 
remote  future,  they  announce  with  confidence  the  restoration  of 
Israel's  greatness,  the  exceeding   glory  of  the  latter  House,  tho 
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advent  of  a  Prince,  that  should  restore  all  things :  and  something 
more  they  tell  of  a  Light,  which  shall  lighten  the  Gentiles,  whose 
Law  should  be  obeyed  by  the  Isles  of  the  Sea :  **  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
•*  shall  give  you  the  Heathen  for  your  inheritance."  "  Out  of  Zion 
**  shall  go  forth  the  Law." 

For  five  hundred  years  the  voice  of  Prophecy  was  still,  but  in 
the  fullness  of  time  there  came  a  Personage,  the  like  of  whom  the 
Worid  had  never  seen  before,  nor  has  seen  since,  and  He  and  His 
Apostles  were  ever  raising  a  hand  to  point  back  to  those  old  books, 
the  language  of  which  was  dead,  the  purport  of  which  was  mis- 
unde^rstood.  The  Sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah,  the  Hebrew 
race  was  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  yet  the  time  had  come, 
when  all  was  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Old  Testament  is  worthless 
without  the  New  :  the  Xew  is  unintelligible  without  the  Old. 

Is  there  any  parallel  in  History  ?  Are  we  dealing  with  &ct8  ? 
We  have  little  now  to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  World  by  gleanings  from  the  Past:  the  Papyri  of  the 
Eg}i)tiaus  have  been  deciphered;  the  clay-tablets  of  the  Meso- 
potamiim  Libraries  have  been  spelt  out:  the  sacred  books  of 
India  and  China  have  been  transhited.  Cemeteries,  and  Shrines, 
and  Anci(;nt  Monuments,  have  given  up  their  dead,  their  deities, 
and  their  inscriptions. 

Many  things,  once  fondly  believed  in,  have  given  way.  The 
Ganlen  of  Eden,  Oh  !  the  (Jarden,  which  filled  so  large  a  portion  in 
our  childhood's  dreams,  has  lost  its  geographical  and  historical 
expression  :  the  limits  of  the  Deluge  have  been  circumscribed :  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  can  no  longer  bear 
its  usiuil  explanation.  The  Hebrew  Kingdom  and  Temple  have 
fallen  from  the  pre-eminent  position  above  other  Kingdoms  and 
Temples,  which  had  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  them.  But  is 
there  any  such  plan  of  Salvation  to  be  found  elsewhere,  so  con- 
tinuous, so  universal,  so  wise,  so  uncompromising,  so  tender,  so  full 
of  Love  ?  Did  the  Veda  point  to  the  coming  of  Buddha,  and  of  the 
new  Hinduism  ?  Did  the  sayings  of  the  great  Sage  Koung-Futz-zce 
point  to  the  coming  of  a  Personage  at  a  particular  date,  and  did  He 
come  ?  In  the  fullness  of  Time  the  l^lessiah  came,  fulfilling  in  an 
unexpected  way  all  that  was  foretold,  and  doing  a  work  for  the 
Western  World,  which  is  still  undone  for  the  Eastern,  levelling 
the  barriers  of  Xations,  and  Tribes,  and  Languages,  and  making 
one  out  of  many,  because  God  is  Father  of  all,  Christ  is  Saviour 
of  all,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  consents  to  dwell  with  all  without 
respect  of  race  and  nationality. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this  : 

I.  There  is  no  longer  isolation  of  nations  and  tribes.  The 
Hindu,  the  Biiddliist,  the  fetish -worshipper,  the  cannibal,  and  the 
sacrificer  of  human  "victims,  can  no  longer  plead,  that  they  know  no 
better. 
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H.  There  is  no  longer  ignomnpe  in  one  pountry  of  the  relipiouB 
tenets  professed  by  their  neighbours.  There  is  a  power  of 
eoniparison. 

III.  The  civil  government  has  put  down  abominable  erimeB 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  a  public  Consciente  has 
been  formed. 

IV.  The  independent  opiuionn  of  mankind  have  been  evokcti, 
and  no  educated  man  will  in  the  twentieth  century  assert, 

(a)  That  an  act  morally  wrong  con  be  thoologieally  right,  ("tnly 
those,  familiar  with  Pagan  pnicticeB,  and  the  Human  Catholic 
Inquisition,  know  what  that  means. 

(i)  That  euch  a  thing  aa  divinely-inspired  inveracity  can  exist, 
or  that  a  lie  in  the  name  ot  religion  can  profit  the  human  race. 

(c)  That  religious  toleration  is  not  an  essential  of  all  religions, 

{d)  That  the  mummery  of  priests,  dead  ritual,  modem  miracles, 
or  vicarious  worship,  can  be  of  any  profit  whatever  to  the  soul. 

It  comes  to  this,  therefore,  that  that  form  of  religion  will 
most  probably  triumph  in  tlic  end,  which 

( I )  Is  most  tolerant  of,  und  compassionate  towards,  the  errors 
of  others, 

(i)  Reflects  most  the  life  of  its  founder,  and  ia  evidenced  by  the 
lives  of  its  professors. 

(3)  Is  most  spiritual,  and  least  dependent  on  material  aid  and 
worldly  surroundings. 

(4)  Is  most  lofty  in  its  conception,  most  disinterested  in  itfl 
method,  most  simple  in  its  expression,  most  sympathetic  with 
the  weakness  of  men,  most  stonily  condemnatory  of  sin  in  every 
form  under  every  circumstance,  yet  most  mcrtiful  to  the  rppentnnt 

(5)  Most  suggestive  of  a  way  of  Salvation,  and  of  a  Personage, 
who  can  be  the  object  of  love,  for  love  casteth  out  the  craven  fear 
of  the  Beity,  which  man  in  his  natural  stut*  feels  (see  page  370) ; 
and  most  full  of  Hope  in  a  Puture  State. 

(6)  Most  independent  of  national,  or  racial,  or  local,  prejudices, 
and  therefore  most  universal  and  comprehensive. 

Let  each  person  humbly  consider  the  features  of  the  iliffcrent 
phenomena  here  described  or  alluded  te,  and  decide  whether,  in 
the  pos.«ession  of  Evangclienl  Truth,  he  hoa  not  all  that  the  heart 
of  man  can  desire,  and  mure  than  the  wisdom  of  the  moralist 
can  supply. 

"Arcis  divin»  super  mnros  homiHs   speculator  cteli  pntsagia 
prospicit.  et  fidelitcr  denuntiat." 
London,  1890. 
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IV. 

OX  POSITIVE  RELIGION. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  forces  itself  on  every 
thinking  mind,  Comte*s  theoiy  is  no  doubt  of  very  great  use, 
though  he  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 

What  is  Truth  ?  This  over  was  the  question,  and  must  be  so  to  the 
end  of  time.  Wc  must  try  to  clear  away  all  the  idoU^  described  by 
Bacon,  which  obscure  the  vision  of  the  dearest,  and  strive  to  think 
and  believe  up  to  the  time^  and  the  opportunities  offered  to  us. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  we  are  progressive,  and  that  some 
of  the  Sciences  are  positive,  depending  on  no  theory,  and  capable 
of  material  demonstration.  The  proportion  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circle,  the  laws  of  Kepler,  the  Pythagorean  problem,  are  facte 
of  this  positive  nature,  independent  of  all  individual  experience, 
and  testimony :  these  are  positive  truths :  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
Physics,  stand  on  this  firm  basis.  In  discoursing  with  the  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  I  herc  meet  them  on  a  common  ground,  and  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  it  is  identical,  or  homogeneous ;  similar, 
if  not  the  same. 

Another  class  of  facts,  though  not  of  the  same  positive  demon- 
strative character,  are  based  on  so  wide  an  experience  of  persons,  and 
nations,  that  they  may  practically  be  treated  as  positive  truths :  eg, 
respect  to  parents,  love  to  childR*n,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
Older  in  a  commonw(;alth,  and  punishing  the  bad,  and  the  right 
of  private  property.  You  will  find  no  one  prepared  deliberately 
to  deny  the  essence  of  these  trutlis :  in  c«mversation  with  a  Hindu, 
and  Mahometan,  tliey  would  be  admitted  :  the  experience  of 
civilized  mankind  has  been  so  far  universal. 

History  furnishes  a  third  class  of  facts,  as  also  Geography, 
and  Geology :  the  one  is  formed  of  traditions,  oral,  or  written, 
or  the  t^jstimony  of  eye-witnesses :  the  others  of  carefully- collated 
inquiries,  and  the  deductions  therefrom.  Now  hero  a  new 
element  is  introduced :  we  are  called  upon  to  ask  ourselves  not 
whether  such  a  thing  is  in  itself  true  (class  I.),  as  a  demonstration, 
or  within  our  experience  as  true  (class  II. )>  hut  wo  take  the  fact 
at  second-hand,  and  much  depends  on  the  degree  of  confidence, 
which  we  place  in  the  parties  who  inform  us,  and  of  the  preparation 
of  our  own  minds  to  receive  the  facts.  In  conversation  with  a 
Mahometan,  the  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  admitted  by 
us  both,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  his  Empire,  and  the  date 
of  his  existence,  though  we  arc  both  very  truthful  people.  Our 
Science  called  History  is  entirely  in  a  different  stage  to  theira. 
Mounting  up  from  century  to  century,  from  historian  to  historian, 
cliecking  the  statements  of  one  by  that  of  the  other,  and  applying  all 
the  just  rules  of  criticism,  I  arrive  at  the  fact,  that  Alexander  lived 
333  ^-^'i  ^^^  hy  a  careful  comparison  of  the  countries  mentioned 
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with  countries  existing,  I  Sx  the  limita  of  hia  conquests  :  my 
MiihometEin  friend  believes  othtr  traditions,  and  other  maps  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  hopeless,  that  u>i  ever  can  agree,  until  vre  abundoa 
the  fitrueture,  on  whieh  our  beliefs  rest ;  and  yot  I  can  safely 
assert,  that  my  belief  rests  on  positive  truths,  as  GeogTHphy  is  an 
exhavxtei  Scit-ace,  and  History  one  that  has  been  uverelif  tested : 
at  least  nothing  further  can  be  done. 

1  have  thus  admitteil.  that  Truth  may  he  I.  positire,  II.  founded 
on  uaiverxal  experience,  III.  founded  on  truatwortby  testimony. 
1  further  admit,  that  the  human  nice  is  progressive,  ond  that, 
as  individuals  and  nations  are  in  different  sta^s  of  that  progression, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  particular  stage  of  that  progression, 
thtse  truths  may  appear  in  a  different  light :  e.g.  the  positive  fact 
of  the  sun  disappeoring  from  the  heavens  would  he  explained  in 
a  very  different  way  by  me  and  my  Mahometan  friend.  We  should 
give  a  very  different  account  of  the  origin  d£  a  Megatherium,  or 
the  Eainbow. 

Uut  the  Buperstitiona  of  mankind  are  so  much  more  easily 
worked  un  than  their  reasoiiing-powots,  in  fact  it  is  so  much  moio 
easy  to  believe  what  others  say,  than  think  for  oneself,  that  no 
positii'e  Truth  has  ever  secured  to  itself  such  eomplete  belief,  as 
the  dogma  tailed  by  the  world  Religion,  which  is  in  ita  very 
essence  tlieoretic,  and  entirely  incapable  of  demonstration,  and 
which  cannot  therelbre  bo  ranked  in  any  of  the  classes  of  Truth 
above  mentioned. 

It  is  a  positive  Truth  (of  the  second  class  however),  that  a  belief 
or  Rtdigion  is  a  "sine  qua  non  "  of  the  human  mce.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  more  advanced  state  of  progress,  at  which  wo 
have  arrived,  we  have  fjicts  forced  on  us,  to  which  our  Ancestors 
were  able  to  shut  their  eyes.  We  have  ransacked  the  world,  and 
the  nations  thiToof,  and  much  of  the  learning  of  those  nations, 
and  our  capacity  for  statistics,  and  our  opportunity  for  ooUeeting 
statistics,  lias  increased  so  wonderfully,  that  we  pretty  nearly  know 
the  numbers  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  the  division 
of  these  nations  in  the  diflerent  phases  of  belief,  which  for  all 
purposes  may  be  stated  as  five  : 

MiUiona.     Miilioi.g. 
(  Protestant     ....     13s 
A   Christiuns     }  Itoniao  Catholic       .     .      igs 

(  Greeks 85 

415 

B   JfWS 008 

C  Zoroastrions  (Parsi)        oooA 

V   Mahcimetans 173 

E  Pagans  of  all  sorts 874 
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The  number  of  the  human  race  adopting  the  Cbristiaii  belief, 
if  not  less  than  the  number  adopting  any  one  of  the  others,  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  world.  At  the  same  time  tk$  tame  or 
similar  moral  vii-tues  are  inculcated  in  the  sacred  books  of  all,  these 
last  being  truths  of  the  second  class,  and  very  much  the  same,  or 
similar,  accounts  of  the  origin  of  their  belief  existing  in  all  (except 
the  Mahometan,  the  origin  of  which  is  within  the  period  of  written 
history),  and  there  are  truths  of  the  third  class.  No  one  can  deny 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Mosaic,  Hindu,  and 
Buddhist  lleligions,  and  the  belief  in  each  of  them  by  mUlions 
of  the  human  race  for  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  years, 
forbids  the  idea  of  their  being  anything  but  very  ancient,  though 
shadowy,  accounts  of  actual  events. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  (third  class)  is,  that  the  origin  of 
all  these  religions  dates  back  to  a  period  of  very  limited  progress  in 
the  march  of  human  intellect,  described  by  Comte  iustly  as  "  the 
Supernatural  period. '^  The  sciences  of  Astronomy,  Geography,  and 
Physics,  were  not  far  advanced  among  a  people,  who  gave  to  us  the 
Hebrew  accounts  of  the  Rainbow,  the  Miracle  of  Joshua,  the 
Deluge,  etc.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  compilers  of  the  Hindu 
books.  Moreover,  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hindu  faith  were 
expressly  expounded  for  the  benefit  of  om  race,  the  descendants 
of  one  Father,  and  inhabiting  one  country  only.  Buddhism  did  for 
the  Hindu  religion,  what  Christianity  did  for  the  Jewish  faith :  a 
Teacher  arose,  spiritualized  the  existing  religion,  swept  away  the 
ceremonial,  and  admitted  the  whole  world  to  communion.  One 
has  her  millions  in  Asia,  the  other  in  Europe:  but  the  ancient 
people  keep  to  their  ancient  laws,  and  ancient  ceremonies,  each  still 
expecting  the  **  coming  Man,"  **  the  wise  one,"  **  the  anointed 
one,"  while  the  Secedersfrom  both  maintain  that  he  has  come. 

It  was  very  well  for  the  expounders  of  these  faiths  at  the  remote 
period  in  which  they  lived,  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world,  call 
them  **  the  Heathen,"  or  **  Mletcha,"  or  *' Gentiles,"  consider 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  Earth,  and,  not  knowing  their  own 
insignificance  among  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  suppose  that 
the  great  Creator  (truth  of  the  second  class)  cared  for  them  only. 
This  has  been  the  prevailing  error  of  all  ages,  and  was  excusable, 
while  the  Earth  was  considered  a  boundless  plain,  and  excusable, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the  knowledge  of  other  nations  was 
less  perfect.  But  it  is  perfectly  inexcusable  now.  We  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  any  one  nation  is  but  a  unit  among 
many :  why  should  we  consider  ourselves  the  only  vessels  of  Grace, 
to  tlie  exclusion,  and  damnation,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  f 
The  prayers  for  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  heretics  is  a  sample  of 
the  ethnological,  and  geographical  knowledge  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Prayer  Book  :  by  Turks  are  of  course  meant  the  Mahometans, 
though  the  followers  of  that  faith  in  Turkey  are  but  a  very  amall 
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portion  of  that  Raligion,  w'ho  in  India  alone  are  three  times  their 
number :  by  Infidels  it  ia  not  clear,  who  are  meant,  whether  inside, 
or  outiide  our  own  fold :  the  compiler  however  eipressea  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  the  "  whole  world,"  as  the  "  wliote  world  "  in  the 
Acts  of  tho  Apostles  includes  a  still  more  limited  number  of  nations. 

If  there  is  one  fact  (not  matheraatieally  domonetrative)  mora 
obvioua  than  another,  it  Is  the  tqwtUtij  of  man  wilh  man,  when  the 
creature  stands  alone  from  his  extcraals,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator  :  if  there  is  one  tiling  more  than  another  laid  down  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  that  God  is  no  rt-spccter  of  persons,  end  that  not  one 
sparrow  falls  without  the  permission  of  Providence.  Tlie  world 
has  now  lasted,  according  to  tho  most  conservative  calculations, 
nearly  six  thousand  fears  :  think  of  the  millions,  who  have  pagf^d 
away  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Christian  dispensation !  We 
must  arguo  on  such  subjects,  as  coBmopolitee ;  we  must  remember 
the  truth  (second  class)  that  Ood  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  that  in  his 
eyes  the  million  Hindu,  Bilddliist,  and  Mahometan,  are  as  good,  and 
have  as  immortal  souls,  and  deserve  as  much  His  care,  and  do  mjoy 
that  eare,  as  the  thousands  ot  Christiana,  We  find,  that  He  has  placed 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  material  advantages,  the  same 
innate  goodness,  the  same  fatal  tendency  to  evil,  possessing  the  same 
faculties,  and  running  in  their  respective  groorei  of  religion,  as 
dogmatically  as  we  do  ourselves.  The  nations  of  Europe  just  now 
are  greatly  superior  to  the  Asiatic  nations  in  culture,  and  power: 
hut  this  ia  beside  the  queBtion,  for  Christianity  was  just  as  true, 
when  its  professors  were  poor  and  unlearned,  and  when  these  very 
Asiatics  were  as  far  superior  to  Christians  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
the  Christians  are  now  to  tlicm. 

Is  there  any  insuperable  objection  to  the  theory,  that  there  may 
have  been  different  dispensations,  at  different  epochs,  for  the  diffrrtnt 
races  of  Mankind?  Wo  know,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  tho  laws 
of  positive  Science  are  identical  for  the  whole  world,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  fundamental  laws  of  Morality,  but  we  cannot 
say  the  same  for  theories,  or  faiths,  which  necessarily  vary  from 
age  to  age,  from  clime  to  clime.  It  ia  obvious,  that  dispensations 
have  varied  for  the  >am»  people  at  differmt  times :  there  was  the 
ante -Mosaic -period,  the  Mosaic-law-period,  and  the  Christian 
period :  the  Jews  only  admit  two  of  these :  the  Christians  admit 
only  three:  the  Mahometans  assert  a  fourth,  huilt  on  the  super- 
structure of  the  three  previous,  but,  while  asserting  the  license 
of  adopting  a  new  faith  for  themselves,  each  deuy  the  same  to 
posterity,  and  shut  the  door  upon  any  future  change,  each  at  his 
own  halting-place  assertins  fnality  for  his  own  peculiar  way  of 
thinking.  Now  when  we  consider  the  very  limited  inteileetunl 
progress  of  the  period,  when  each  of  these  dispensations  were  laid 
down  to  bind  all  futurity,  we  really  have  reason  to  pause,  and  take 
a  long  breath. 
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The  Hindu  and  Buddhist  lawgivers  have  done  just  the  same  for 
the  races  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  chain,  which  divides 
the  Eastern  from  the  Western  world :  really  this  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

We  know,  that  there  are  on  this  glohe  distinct  divisions  of  the 
Flora,  and  Fauna,  distinct  and  separate  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, while  the  laws  of  Science  are  identical.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  human  race  are  divided  mXafour  distinct  groups. 
White,  Black,  Yellow,  and  lied,  with  great  differences  of  skull, 
and  skeleton,  while  the  faculties  of  mankind  are  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  capable  of  equal  development :  why,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  should  we  not  suppose  that  different  dispensations  may 
have  been  granted  to  such  different  people,  at  different  ages,  with 
a  general  progressive  development  in  all,  and  a  tendency  to  unite 
in  the  one  true  one  in  the  fullness  of  time  ? 

Now  what  is  ** Faith,"  as  opposed  to  "Truth"?  To  be  very 
sincere  it  should  be  very  blind,  and  very  unshakcable,  very  un- 
susceptible of  reasonable  proof,  partaking  a  good  deal  of  credulity, 
and  something  of  obstinacy.  Jew,  Christian,  Buddhist,  Farsi, 
Mahometan,  Hindu,  and  Pagan,  have  under  this  influence  resigned 
life  willingly,  died  exultingly,  embittered  their  life  by  austerities ; 
Torment,  and  temptation,  have  failed  to  move  those,  who  aiie 
firmly  convinced  of  their  particular  theory :  for  Faith  \%  alwa^M 
the  evidence  of  thitign  not  seen :  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  ocular 
inspection,  or  got  rid  of  by  argument.  The  paralytic  woman  had 
Faith,  Thomas,  the  Apostle,  when  he  had  seen,  believed,  but  he 
had  no  Faith.  With  the  instances  of  Faith  in  Jew  and  Christian 
annals  Europeans  are  familiar,  and  theologians  of  either  Faith 
argue  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  on  such  proof :  other  argu- 
ments are,  I.  ^liracles,  II.  Morality,  III.  Degradation  of  other 
Faiths.  The  Miracles,  and  the  faith  of  Martyrs,  depend  on  his- 
torical proofs,  which  the  followers  of  each  faith  will  admit  for 
their  own,  and  deny  for  their  rivals.  The  books  of  all  Keligions 
teem  with  instances  of  Miracles,  and  of  Faith,  and  the  followers 
of  all  multiply  the  instances.  The  Morality  is  the  same  in  all, 
and  as  to  the  degradation  of  any  lieligion,  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  cry  out  against  the  other:  as  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
people,  so  are  the  ceremonials,  and  the  state  of  their  Faith,  I  have 
myself  witnessed  Christianity  in  a  very  low  degraded  state  indeed. 

In  the  old  Astronomical  system,  previous  to  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Galileo,  the  earth  was  considered  the  eenir$ 
of  the  system,  and  more  than  that  the  great  ohject  of  the  system. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  that  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  were  appointed  to 
rule  the  day  and  the  night  respectively ;  the  earth's  day,  and  night, 
or  those  periods,  during  which  the  revolution  of  the  different 
planets  inter  se  exclude  each  others  niys  from  their  surfaces. 
!Now  positive  knowledge  has  shown  us,  that  the  Earth  is  but  a 
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Planet,  and  only  a  small  one.  nttacheil  to  othor,  and  infinitely  largo 
ones,  and  hound  at  a  itaen  (u  the  Sun. 

Of  course  the  religions  world  opposed  as  long  as  they  could  this 
Btartling  Truth,  for  the  reception  of  which  their  traditions,  sancti- 
fied by  what  they  called  Inspiration,  had  so  ill  prepared  them. 
Are  they  prepared  lor  anotlier  surprise?  that  their  views  of  religion, 
their  dispensation,  is  not  the  iientre  of  the  great  intellectual  system 
of  the  world,  but  only  one  of  the  uwiV*,  perhaps  not  ijet  tht  largett, 
bound  up  with  others  in  close  and  intimate  connection  with,  ^nd 
rerolving  round  the  great  Sim  of  Potitive  Hhit/i. 

How  shall  we  describe  this  Sun  ?  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Truth, 
that  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  all  Ileligioos.  The  exist^nca 
of  similar  legends,  simihir  theoretic  dogma,  in  the  great  families 
of  Religion,  point  clearly  to  the  fact,  tiiat  they  hoTe  all  been 
formed  in  the  same  matrix,  the  human  mind,  feeling  after  God,  aa 
if  by  B  distinct  congenital  instinct :  it  is  quite  clear,  that  one  did 
not  sprinf-  from  the  other,  for  tlie  resemblance  between  the  Brah- 
minical  and  Jewish  tenets  is  not  that  of  Parent  and  Child,  but  of 
children  of  the  same  stoek,     A  careful  analysis  has  not  enabled 

Shilologista  to  postulate  any  original  language,  from  which  the 
iffcrent  families  of  lanj^u.iges  of  the  world  descend.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  relinious  conceptions  of  the  world  also.  We 
have  the  following  truths  common  to  all  thoughtful  Theistti : 
the  professor  of  each  Thoistic  faith  would  admit  the  following 
postulates : 

I.  Existence  of  a   Deity,  all  powerful,  all  creative,  all 
good,  all  just,  all  merciful ;  the  common  Father. 
II.  Existence  of   a   Soul,  or  conscience,  in  every  human 
creature,  reflective  of,  and  in  relation  with  that  Boity. 

III.  Immortality  of  that  Soul. 

IV.  Future  Judgment  with  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
period  of  whicii  is  quite  uncertain. 

V.  Code  of  Morality,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  Iotu  the 

Deity  entirely,  anil  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself. 
VI.  Keputed  diepen!4ation  to  Mankind  from  the  Deity  in 
the  form  of  inspired  Prophets,  and  inspired  Books. 
VII.  Tendency  of  mankind  to  deteriorate,  and  fall  off  from  a 
higher  moral  state  of  excellence  once  existing  ;  requiring 
a  Power  outside  ua  to  restore  us. 
VIII.  Tendency    of  potitive    knowMge    to    progress,    every 
century   being    iu    the  possession   of    the    accumnlated 
knowledge  of  the  past  ctntury. 
Bound  this  great  essence  of  Positive  Truth,  all  the  religions  of 
the  world  revolve:  this  fact  would  be  admitted  and  aeknowledgeil 
by  all  except  atheists.     .We  are  in  the  position  of  bi-ing  able  to 
state  the  limits  of  the  world,  and  the  population  thereof,  and  the 
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number  of  its  creeds,  and  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  the 
followers  of  each,  and  the  degree  of  social  degradation,  or  elevation, 
of  the  followers  of  each  creed,  and  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
inspired  books,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  History  of  the 
world  more  or  less  authentically  for  the  last  three  thonsand 
years :  we  have  also  narrowed,  if  not  exhausted,  the  circle  of 
Positive  Sciences;  we  may  advance  them  to  a  higher  stage,  but 
we  shall  not  develope  new  ones.  We  have  also  physically,  and 
intellectually,  by  our  scientific  appliances,  by  careful  analysis, 
literary  criticism,  and  mathematical  deduction,  improved  our  power 
of  considering  what  we  are,  and  how  much  must  be  placed  under 
the  Empire  of  Fact,  and  how  much  within  the  realm  of  Faith,  how 
much  all  the  world  believes,  and  how  much  only  a  few  believe, 
and  we  have  abandoned  the  gross  conception  of  the  "  supernatural " 
element,  which  in  our  country  formerly,  and  in  the  East  still, 
introduces  a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  an  easy  escape  from 
difficulties :  the  result  is,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  binding 
ourselves  to  the  decisions  of  our  predecessors,  for  we  are  manifestly 
in  a  better  position  to  form  an  independent  judgment  ourselves. 

"We  do  not  ground  anytliing  on  the  fact,  but  we  throw  out  for 
consideration  the  fact,  that  the  Judeo- Christian  dispensation  has 
lasted  a  longer  period,  than  the  one  assigned  to  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding dispensations.  From  the  birth  of  Christ,  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  have  elapsed  :  that  of  the  Jews  from  Moses  to  Christ  was 
only  fifteen  centuries:  this  was  confessedly  confined  to  one  ex- 
cessively small  people,  but  the  Christian  religion  sprung  from  it 
was  intended  for  propagation,  and  extension:  how  far  has  it 
extended?  About  one-thinl  of  the  population,  and  one-tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  world ;  and  since  its  promulgation  another  faith 
has  sprung  up,  and  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  Christian  territory, 
and  maintains  its  ground  with  a  vitality,  and  energy,  only  to  be 
equalled  by  Christianity.  The  Hindu  would  at  once  answer  to  the 
Christian  Missionary :  **  We  have  our  own  books,  quite  as  old  as 
*'  those  of  the  Jews  :  even  supposing  the  Truth  of  the  dispensation 
"  to  them,  we  have  had  ours  also,  extending  over  a  much  larger 
'*  area,  millions  of  population  compared  to  their  thousands,  and 
'^  existing  substantially  the  same  to  this  moment.  The  religion  of 
'*  the  Romans  was  a  conglomerate  of  poetic  Idolatry,  had  no  Code, 
**  no  High  Morality,  and  it  has  passed  away :  the  same  remark 
*'  applies  to  all  Pagan  Cults  in  any  part  of  the  world  now  or 
'*  in  former  years :  they  have  passed  away,  as  the  people  became 
'*  civilized :  but  the  Brahminical  system,  which  neither  Buddhism, 
**  Mahometanism,  nor  Christianity,  have  shaken,  will  not  pass  away, 
**  and  no  one  can  deny  the  high  state  of  civilization  of  the  Hindu 
'*  people,  though  of  the  Oriental  type,  and  inferior  to  the  new 
"  civilization  of  the  European." 

The  Mahometan,  Buddhist,  and  Confucianist  would  answer  the 
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Christiftn  ITissionary  in  anothpr  way;  "  We  admit,  that  ours  is 
"  not  one  of  the  primeval  n-'ligiona:  we  datu  back  to  an  inspired 
"  teacher  withia  the  hintoiic  perioiis.  who  apiritualiiiecl,  and  enun- 
"  ciated  in  a  systematic  form  great  Truths,  which  had  previously 
"  floated  in  the  brains  of  Mankind:  we  believe  in  our  books,  and 
"  our  tcaehers :  we  are  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  our  Creed ;  our 
"  anceatora  have  died  for  our  faith  :  wo  are  ready  to  do  so  also  ;  we 
"  admit  that  our  present  practice  has  degenerated  much  from  our 
"  moral  Code,  but  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  Cootuiy  cannot 
"  throw  stonee  at  us  in  tlie  particular  of  Morality." 

Take  any  of  the  relif;ious  developinents  of  the  world ;  compare 
the  present  practice  witJi  the  hooks  containing  the  dispensation,  and 
how  very  much  the  conlessedly  pure  original  has  Buffered  I'rom  the 
following  causes :  lapsi.:  uf  time,  National  prejudice,  blind  respect 
for  the  past,  fear  of  innovation,  difference  of  opinion,  inherent 
superstition,  priestly  emit,  worldly  motives.  Take  the  case  most 
familiar,  and  compare  the  New  Testament  with  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  and  let  ns  hang  our  heads  in  shame. 

I.  That  tha  Positive  Sciences  are  capable  of  a  demonstra- 
tion, which  cannot  bo  applied  to  religious  opiniona- 
II.  The  geograpliical  limits  of  the  world  having  been 
ascertained,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  no  one  set  of 
religious  opinions  has  gained  any  marked  preponderance 
over  the  other  up  to  the  preaent  moment. 
III.  The  annals  nnd  tenets  of  each  Hetigion  have  been  sifted, 
so  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the  original  moral  code 
is  the  same,  or  simitar,  in  all,  and  the  resemblance  such  as 
to  strengthen  t!ie  conviction,  that  the  Human  race  was  cart 
in  the  same  mould,  endowed  with  the  same  excellencea 
and  weaknessec,  and  the  creatures,  and  the  objects,  of  the 
same  tender  care  of  the  same  Oi>d. 
IV.  We  can  further  state,  that  lapse  of  time  ha*  caused  a 
general  downgrade  of  religious  practice,  as  lu  all  the  Book- 
Koligions  we  tind  a  higher  Ideal  than  is  now  maintained, 
or  ever  arrive:!  at.  The  Religion  of  all  mankind  at  this 
epoch  without  exception  falls  short  of  the  standard  of  the 
very  Books,  to  which  they  appeal. 
V.  Finally  we  nre  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  admitting  one 
of  these  two  fiitts  : 

(<i)  Either  that  God,  who  is  all  good  and  wise,  has  thought 
fit  to  exclude  two-tliinls  of  His  children  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  from  the  chance  of  Salvation  and  Pardon, 
fhaugh  the  teareh  after  that  Sakalion  hat  been  to  tame  the 
one  object  of  life  : 

(i)  or  that  He  haa  in  His  own  wisdom  allowed  His  poor 
children  to  work  under  different  dispensations  for  different 
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nations,  or  for  the  same  nations  at  different  times ;  each 
epoch  being,  as  it  were,  a  period  of  training,  and  dis- 
cipline, an  arena  of  trial,  and  development,  leading  on  to 
a  clearer  dispensation,  and  a  more  perfect  Faith  in  His 
own  good  time. 

London^  March  19,  1857. 

I  wrote  these  linos  thirty- three  years  ago.  I  recognize  my  hand- 
writing, but  the  recollection  has  [)assed  from  me.  I  have  not  read 
them  since.  I  have  made  some  slight  additions,  and  I  cannot  say, 
that  I  have  got  much  further  even  now.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
not  dcBtined  to  be  revealed,  why  the  Saving  truths  of  our  blessed 
Religion  have  been  reserved  to  so  few,  and  so  many  millions  have 
gone  to  their  own  place  without  the  chance  of  becoming  Christians. 
We  can  only  bow  our  heads,  and  lay  our  hands  on  our  lips,  and 
do  our  own  Duty,  which  is  very  clear. 

London f  April  10,  1890. 


V. 

ON  THE  ANGLICAN  BISHOPRIC  IN  JERUSALEM. 

The  words  of  Canon  Liddon  have  weight  with  many,  and  deserve 
respect  from  all.  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  admit  a  reply 
to  a  portion  of  his  letter  on  the  Anglican  Bishopric  in  Jerusalem 
in  your  last  issue. 

To  those,  who  do  not  know  me,  I  can  only  state,  that  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  attend  their  meetings,  and  take  part  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 1  am  always  ready  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  Press,  to 
3peak  up  for  the  Missions  of  the  Universities  to  East  Africa, 
Calcutta,  and  Dohli,  hs  well  as  for  those  of  the  greater  Societies. 
I  have  learnt  to  look  over  the  partition  of  Separation,  which 
divides  a  portion  of  the  Church  from  the  other,  and  as  a  Churchman 
in  the  entire  sense  of  that  word  I  can  admire  '*  ex  animo  "  the  work 
of  Bishop  Smythies,  and  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  and 
Bishop  Sargent. 

Canon  Liddon.  who,  judging  from  his  words,  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  London  ^fission  to  tlie  Jews,  or  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  has  allowed  himself  to  use  the  following  words : 

**  Does  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  he  is  expecting  too  much  from 
'*  the  proselyters?  They  are  no  doubt  earnest  and  active  men  in 
'*  their  way :  it  is  no  part  of  their  conception  of  the  Charch 
"  of  Christ,  that  a  Bishop  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  its  consti- 
'*  tution  ?  In  their  eyes  any  preacher  of  that  meagre  extract  from 
*'  the  New  Testament,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Gospel, 
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"  is  just  as  efficient  for  all  spiritual  purposes  ua  any  Bisbop  in 
"  the  world." 

Again ;  "  The  MissionBries  ia  question  are  sent  ont  by  Agencies 
"  in  this  country,  which  are  patronized  by  English  BiBhops," 

The  unchftritableneM  of  these  remarks  are  only  equ8ll(.>d  by  their 
ignorance.  Last  year  I  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  went  to  the 
Stations  of  the  great  English  Societies  from  Jaffa  to  Damascus. 
I  sat  in  their  Native  Churches,  attended  their  Prayer- Meetings, 
visited  their  Schools,  and  their  Training  Colleges,  talked  to  their 
Native  Pastors,  and  with  an  expBrience,  acquired  by  forty  years' 
patit-nt  study  of  Mission-work  in  India  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
Committee- Room  in  England,  I  formed  a  different  opinion. 

The  true  Gospel,  and  the  whole  Gospel,  and  the  pure,  and 
unadult«rated,  truth  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  preached,  and,  as  far  as 
human  observation  can  judge,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Palestine,  and  are  evidenced  by  new  lives,  and  faithful 
deaths.  Did  Canon  Liddon  visit  the  Native  flocks,  and  was  he 
from  the  transcendenttil  platform,  on  which  he  stands,  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  evideuoes  of  the  dawning  life,  that  is  in  Jesus, 
of  uncultured  Orientals  ? 

To  speak  in  terras  of  scorn  of  a  great  Society,  of  which  the 
Primate  is  Vice-Patron,  and  ninety  Bishops  are  Vice-Presidents, 
is  scarcely  becoming  in  a  Canon  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral. 
Had  a  layman  so  written,  I  should  have  reproved  him.  It  is  a 
singular  commentary  to  tl»e  remarks  of  Canon  Liddon,  that  I  read 
his  letter  during  the  intervals  of  a  lengthy  Committee  this  day, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  ot-cupied  in  discussing  the  possibility 
of  providing  Yariba-Land  in  West  Africa  with  a  Bishop,  not  because 
the  duties  of  Ordination  and  Coniirmation  in  a  Church  of  only  7000 
souls  were  pressing,  but  hocunse  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Jlissiouary  (Society  has  always  held,  that  a  Mission,  or  a  Church, 
is  not  complete  in  its  building  up.  unless  the  edifice  is  crowned 
with  a  Bishop.  If  any  impartial  observer  will  cast  his  eye  on  the 
world-wide  Missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  he  will  find 
that  the  Scriptural  authority  of  Episcopacy  is  everywhere 
recognized,  and  that  obedience  is  tendered  in  all  things  warranted 
by  the  Laws,  and  Practices,  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Letter  to  the  Guardian,  London,  December,  1SS6. 


ON  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Times  on  Saturday  last  contains  amidst  its  foreign  intelligence 
a  statement  of  singular  iiitereat  te  all,  who  are  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Iteligious  events  in  Kussia.    Wo  read  that  the  Emperor  of 
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Kussia  has  granted  three  months  of  nnsolicited  leave  of  absence  to 
M.  Pobiedonotzeff,  the  Procurator-General  of  the  Holy  Bnssian 
Synod.  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  point  out,  that  the  cause  of 
this  summary  act  seems  to  foreshadow  the  disgrace  of  the  Procu- 
rator, and  a  departure  from  the  regime  of  religious  persecution  bo 
ruthlessly  carried  out.  The  event  seems  to  have  come  about  in  the 
following  way.  The  Emperor  during  his  recent  stay  at  Copenhagen 
received  a  pamphlet  on  the  persecutions,  to  which  the  Lutherans 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  have  been  subjected  by  the  orders  of  the 
Procurator.  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  moved  at 
the  recital  of  the  suiferings  endured  by  Lutheran  ministers.  He 
opened  the  subject  in  conversation  at  the  Danish  €k>urt,  where 
attempts  were  at  once  made  to  bespeak  a  more  kindly  treatment 
of  all  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Kussian  Empire. 
No  promise  was  made,  but  a  fortnight  after  his  return  to  Bussia 
the  Emperor  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Procurator,  giving 
him  three  months'  leave,  and  instructing  him  to  use  that  time  in 
the  preparation  of  a  full  and  convincing  answer  to  the  Pamphlet. 
The  Procurator,  reasonably  surprised  at  the  unexpected  change  of 
front,  tried  to  obtain  an  audience  of  His  Majesty,  but  he  was  re- 
fused, and  told  that  he  would  only  be  received  with  his  justificatory 
memoir.     Thus  the  case  stood  in  November,  1889. 

This  man  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  once  his 
tutor.  He  represents  the  Middle  Ages  view  of  Religious  Intolerance, 
and  State-Church -Prerogatives  logically  carried  out.  The  Pope  at 
Kome  has  now  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  unamiable  and  wicked 
his  own  policy  is,  wlien  he  sees  it  put  in  force  by  another  Church 
against  himself.     Here  is  the  policy,  nakedly  expressed  last  year : 

"  Never  will  Russia  allow  the  Orthodox  Church  to  be  robbed  of 
**  its  children.  Russia's  sacred  duty  is  to  keep  from  the  Orthodox 
**  Church  all  that  menaces  her  security."  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  under  disabilities :  all  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox 
Church  have  to  reckon  on  a  good  deal  of  persecution.  Jews  are 
grossly  ill-treated :  severe  penalties  fall  upon  offenders  against  the 
Protectionist  laws  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Protestants,  who  un- 
fortunately succeed  in  confuting  their  antagonists  in  theological 
argument,  are  sent  to  Siberia.  Every  adult  is  obliged  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  once  a  year  after  confession,  or  is  handed  over  to 
the  correctional  Police.  This  was  the  law  in  the  City  of  Kome 
to  my  knowledge  in  1856.  Like  the  Mahometans  the  Orthodox 
Church  allows  of  no  withdrawal  from  its  Communion  even  of  Con- 
verts. I  met  at  St.  Petersburg  a  young  German  Protestant  girl, 
who  in  her  teens,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  allowed 
herst^lf  to  be  baptized,  and,  though  desirous  to  do  so,  cannot  return 
to  the  Church  of  her  Parents.  Any  Protestant  Pastor,  who  ad- 
ministered the  Sacrament  to  a  Member  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
would  be  at  once  sent  to  Siberia. 
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In  view  of  all  thia  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Christian  enter- 
prise is  sadly  hindered.  The  Uritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Tain  solicits  leave  to  circulate  the  Old  TL-stoment,  translated  into 
Kusa  from  the  Hebrew  by  competent  Scholars,  exclusive  of  the 
Apocrypha.  The  Mason  for  such  oatracism  of  the  Word  of  God  ia, 
that  the  Russian  Church  received  their  Christianity  from  the  Oreek 
Church  of  Constantinople  in  the  Greek  language,  and  the  Scptua- 
giat  version,  which  included  the  uninspired  Apocrypha,  a  book  not 
lawful  for  Protestant  Bible  Societies  to  circdate,  as  their  ramn 
d'itrs  is  to  circulate  nothing  but  the  Word  of  God. 

Religious  Persecution  never  can  find  it  safe  to  stup  with  defensive 
measures.  Being  "  malum  per  ae,"  for  existence  sake  it  must 
extend  itself  to  ofieDi^ive  measures. 

For  some  time  past  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces an  insidious  attempt  has  been  quietly  made  to  extend  the 
Orthodox,  and  weaken  the  Itomon  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches. 
I  can  only  hope,  that  the  former  by  seeing  both  aides  of  the  shield, 
and  being  compelled  to  call  out  for  Toleration,  may  mend  their 
own  miserable  wuys,  and  learn  to  do  unto  others  what  they  wish 
that  men  should  do  unto  thera.  The  latter  are  deserving  of  the 
sympathy  of  strong  Protestant  Churches,  and  all,  who  believe  that 
Keligion  is  something  more  than  a  senseless,  gorgeous,  and  soul- 
depressing  State- Rituiil,  neither  understood  by  the  intelleet,  nor 
saving  to  the  souls,  of  the  Russians. 
Record,  London,  1 889. 


A  VISIT  TO   HERRNHUT  AND  KORNTH^L. 

"Tasr  BBai  feoh  thhik  labouw." 
This  autumn  I  visited  several  of  the  German  Missionary  head- 
quarters, Basle,  Krisehona,  Barmen.  Kaiserswerth,  Hennhut,  and 
Calw.  I  have  been  a  great  traveller,  and  a  pilgrim  to  Rome, 
Athens,  Carthage.  Thebes,  Ban^ros,  and  Jerusalem,  yet  in  no  place 
did  I  feel  the  influence  of  the  rtligio  loci  weigh  so  heavity  ujmiii 
me  as  when  I  stood  in  October  last  in  the  Friedhof,  or  Ood's  acre, 
of  Hermhut  and  Korntliiil.  There  sleep  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
whose  names  live  in  the  lijis  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
whose  work  in  far-distant  lands  witnesses  to  their  faith.  It  was 
their  lot  to  return  to  their  Vaterknd,  and  die  among  their  own 
peiiple  ;  they  were  spared  the  additional  trial,  which  has  been 
the  lot  of  so  many  of  Gud's  saints,  of  dying  alone  in  the  round 
bc'i'hivc-st raw-hut,  thinking  sadly,  though  not  repiningly,  of  their 
distant  homes.  Such  heroes  lie  as  witnesses  among  the  heathen  : 
their  tombs  are  the  mile-stones  and  sign-posts  of  the  march  of 
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future  mispionarics,  and  their  graves  are  the  token  of  the  occupation 
of  the  region  in  the  name  of  Christ.  But  those,  who  returned  home 
arc  witnesses  also,  both  in  their  old  age  and  after  their  death, 
of  the  reality  of  the  warfare  which  they  have  accomplished,  just 
as  the  old  soldier  in  Chelsea  Hospital  and  the  Chelsea  Cemetery 
are  living  and  dead  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  victories  of 
Enf^land. 

The  story  of  the  **  Unitas  Fratrum  "  is  well  known.  A  century 
before  the  time  of  Luther,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
lighted  a  torch  in  Bohemia,  which  has  never  been  extinguished. 
The  Jesuits  did  their  best,  by  cruelty  and  torture  and  confiscation 
of  property,  to  extinguish  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  but  there  was  a  remnant 
left,  which  had  been  miraculously  preserved,  and  crossing  by  stealth 
the  frontier  of  hated  Austria,  they  settled  on  the  estate  of  Count 
Zinzendorf  in  Saxony,  in  the  lands  of  the  village  of  Berthelsdorf, 
and  founded  a  settlement,  known  all  over  the  world  as  **  Hermhut," 
or  the  **  Lord's  Watch,"  and  from  that  remote,  undistinguished 
spot  the  Gospel  was  sounded  out  to  the  West  Indies  among  the 
Tsegro  slaves,  to  South  and  Central  Ameiica  among  Negroes  and 
races  of  very  low  culture,  to  Greenland  and  Labrador  among 
the  Eskimo,  to  North  America  among  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois, 
to  South  Africa  among  the  Hottentots,  to  Australia  among  the 
ncgl(;cted  and  ill-used  aborigines,  and  to  Tibet  among  low  and 
degraded  Buddhist  mountaineers.  The  notable  feature  of  their 
Missions  is,  that  they  commenced  their  operations  long  before  God 
put  into  the  heart  of  any  other  Protestant  Church  even  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  ;  they  chose  regions  the  most 
inhospitable,  races  the  most  degraded  or  oppressed,  the  very 
offscouring  of  the  human  family  ;  and  lastly,  their  resources  were 
extremely  limited,  and  the  missionaries  were  apostles  indeed 
of  the  type  of  Paul,  labouring  with  their  own  hands. 

I  visited  the  brethren's  house,  and  the  sisters*  house,  the  record- 
room,  and  the  library,  in  which  are  eight  thousand  biographies 
of  deceased  brethren.  A  short  walk  brought  me  to  the  Friedhof, 
where  the  memorial  stones  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  the  males  on  one 
side  and  the  females  on  the  other.  Every  Easter  mom  the  whole 
community  aswmbles  in  the  Cemetery  to  meet  the  rising  sun,  and 
there,  amidst  the  graves  of  a  multitude,  who  have  completed  their 
earthly  course,  they  pray  for  everlasting  fellowship  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord, 
and  with  the  whole  Church  triumphant.  The  scene,  the  day, 
the  words,  and  the  company,  with  the  memory  of  their  oppressions 
in  times  past,  and  their  grateful  recognition  of  the  fatherly  hand^ 
which  brought  them  out  of  captivity,  and  made  them  instrumentv 
for  the  salvation  of  sufferers  in  every  part  of  the  world,  present  a 
combination  of  interests,  which  the  history  of   no  other  Chuioh 
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could  supply.  None  Lave  liy  sufferins  been  made  bo  perfect,  and 
profitable  to  the  saving  of  souls.  I  touched  the  stone,  which  covers 
the  remains  of  Jaeschke,  the  great  Tibetan  scholar,  and  I  visited  his 
■widow  ia  her  bumble  home.  I  visited  the  spot,  where  the  first  tree 
for  the  settlement  was  (filed  by  Christian  Dand,  June  17th,  1711, 
and  read  the  inscription,  Psaltn  Isxxiv.,  "Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
"  found  a  house,  and  thi-  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
"  lay  her  young,  even  Thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  my  Kinf;, 
"  and  my  God."  Walking  under  the  shaded  avenue  to  Berthelsdoi'f, 
I  called  upon  the  Directors,  one  of  whom  was  an  Englishman,  and 
sat  down  by  their  side  in  the  Council  Chamber,  whence  they 
administer  their  world-wide  affairs.  Their  missionaries  are  mis- 
sionaries indeed:  they  ;i|i[iroaoh  nearer  the  type  o£  the  Itomiah 
friar  in  self-abnegation,  hanlness  of  life,  and  devotion  to  their 
cause.  Their  wives  aii-  allotted  to  them,  not  on  their  own  in- 
dividual choice,  but  acconiing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  afl  to 
the  suitability  of  the  candidate  for  the  ofSce  of  miasionary'it  wife, 
for  that  high  duty,  the  duty  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  I 
gathered  from  Frau  Jat'schke,  who  bad  never  seen  her  husband  until 
she  met  him  as  his  affi;knce(l  wife  in  Kyelang  in  Tibet,  that  her 
union  had  been  a  blessed  cue :  she  had  nursed  him  in  his  lung 
illuess,  and  was  faithful  \a  his  memory.  Reflecting  on  the  grave, 
serious,  self-denying,  and  "  Walking  by  Faith"  aspect  of  this 
Mission,  I  could  not  but  recall  the  instances  of  half-hcartedness, 
will-worship,  discontent,  imd  worldliness,  which  had  come  under 
my  observation  in  tho  Missions  of  other  Associations,  and  my 
experience  embraces  Missions  of  every  Protestant  country  and 
denomination  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Let  each  missionary, 
who  reads  these  lines,  lay  them  to  heart,  and  reflect  on  the  self- 
denial  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  of  the  long  row  of  Ncstorian, 
Syrian,  and  Romish  missionaries,  and  lastly,  even  at  this  day, 
of  tlieir  Moravian  brethren.  There  ia  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
sickness  or  mortality  are  the  result  of  their  hard  and  aelf-denying 
system. 

In  the  subsequent  week  I  visited  Komthal  in  Wurtemburg,  and 
accompanied  by  the  widows  of  the  two  former,  I  walked  to  the 
Ci'inetery,  and  visited  the  graves  of  Krapf,  Rebmann,  and  Isenberg, 
all  devoted  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country  after  their  long  exile, 
and  die  there.  There  was  something  of  the  heroic  type  in  the 
lives  of  all  three ;  they  would  perhaps  not  suit  the  existing  require- 
ments of  that  Society,  but  their  characters  were  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  epoch,  in  which  they  appeared,  or  perhaps,  in  other  words, 
their  characters  were  developed  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  I  anticipate  and  pray  for  a  long  period  of  usefulness 
for  the  C.M.S.,  but  I  do  not  think,  that  the  names  of  these  three 
veterans,  who  now  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the  Kornthdl  Cemetery, 
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and  be  confirmed  in  bis  own  mind,  as  to  wbat  bis  duty  requireB, 
before  tbe  hour  of  peril  arrives. 

Any  volunteer  martyrdom,  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  any 
ostentatious  and  arrogant  thrustiog  oneself  into  danger,  was  con- 
demned by  the  early  Church,  and  is  still  more  unjustifiable  now. 

There  are  three  combinations  of  circumstances  which  may  arise : 
let  us  consider  each  separately. 

A  now  mission  may  have  been  founded,  and  no  converts  made. 
Popular  tumult,  or  official  oppression,  may  render  the  position  of 
the  missionary  insupportable,  and  certainly  render  his  labour 
useless.  He  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  withdraw,  even  with 
sacrifice  of  houses  and  goods.  He  may  possibly  do  so  prematurely : 
he  may  be  wanting  in  nerve,  or  tact,  and  be  unfit  for  such  a  post  of 
honour  and  danger ;  but  his  retirement  would  only  be  blamed,  if 
blamed  at  all,  as  a  want  of  judgment.  Instances  of  such  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Missions  of  Germany  from  Dar-es-Salam,  on  the  Coast  of 
Ejist  Equatorial  Africa.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the 
oft-repeated  phrase,  "  an  open  and  closed  door,"  it  is  clear,  that  the 
Lord  has  closed  this  door  for  the  time  at  least.  In  these  days  tiie 
Divine  command  is  not  communicated  by  the  voice  of  prophets,  or 
visions  and  dreams,  but  by  the  march  of  outward  events,  and  we 
must  not  attempt  by  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  by  gunboats,  or  cannon, 
or  aid  of  fighting  commercial  companies,  to  retain  a  position,  which 
is  not  retainable  by  the  unaided  peaceful  valour  of  the  missionary. 
No  blessing  can  rest  on  a  Gospol  preached  under  the  protection  of 
cannon  and  rifles,  or  connected  with  commercial  profit.  This  is  a 
dangerous  error,  into  which  some  of  the  German  missionary  societies 
have  oponly  fallen,  and  which  some  of  the  British  societies  seem 
not  to  avoid  as  much  as  they  ought. 

The  second  combination  of  circumstances  arises,  when  a  missionary 
has  been  successful  in  founding  a  church,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
country,  either  from  caprice,  or  jealousy  of  the  new  influences,  or 
downright  religious  intolerance,  determines  to  eject  the  foreign 
missionary,  seizes  him,  plunders  him,  imprisons  him,  and  puts  him 
on  board  a  vessel  to  convey  him  from  the  shores,  or  takes  him 
to  the  frontier  and  expels  him.  This  is  force  majeur,  and  the 
missionary  has  nothing  to  do  but  submit,  and  find  some  refuge, 
until  the  tyranny  be  overpast,  and  he  can  get  back  again.  This 
kind  of  treatment  often  happens  to  secular  men.  Napoleon  III., 
when  he  made  his  coup  d'etat  in  1851,  seized  many  of  the  French 
generals,  whose  opposition  he  feared,  and  forcibly  expelled  them 
beyond  the  frontier.  During  this  last  week  we  read  how  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Walker  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  three  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  U-ganda  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  were  seized,  plundered, 
stripped  of  their  garments,  and  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  unwillingly  abandon  their  flocks.    There 
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nized  yoar  high  motires  and  aingle-mindedaens  of  purpose.  In 
your  occasional  tenacity  of  opinion,  you  have  taught  us,  that  it  is 
well  to  be  in  earnest  in  a  great  matter.  In  your  readiness  to 
surrender  your  own  xiews,  you  have  taught  us,  that  it  is  bi'ttor 
Btill  to  be  humble-minJed,  distrustM  of  one's  own  judgment,  and 
ready  to  give  way. 

We  shall  remain  revolving  in  our  restricted  orbit  oE  Committee, 
and.  Prayer-Meeting,  while  yon  are  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
\7e  shall  read  and  speak  of  Mission-work  done  in  distant  fields, 
while  you  are  privileged  to  inspect  it.  When  on  our  usual  days  of 
meeting  we  assemble  in  your  absence,  we  sball  think  of  you,  and 
remember  you  in  our  priiyerg,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  wherever 
you  may  be,  your  heart  will,  like  a  magnet,  turn  to  us ;  that  in  the 
cabin  of  the  ship,  in  the  carriage  of  the  railway,  in  the  solitary 
traveller's  reflting-house,  and  still  more  in  our  Wisaion-achoola  and 
Kission-chapcls,  with  your  face  sometimes  directed  to  the  rising 
sun,  and  sometimea  to  the  setting  sun,  you  will  pray  for  us  and  tha 
great  and  sacred  work,  to  which  our  best  faculties  are  dedicated,  and 
ask  for  the  special  blessing  to  be  allowod  to  come  hack  to  us,  in 
which  request  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  are  united.  We  shall  misa 
you  very  much  each  duy  of  your  absence,  and  welcome  you  on 
your  returning. 

May  the  Almighty  take  you,  and  your  dear  wife  imd  children, 
into  His  special  keeping !  May  His  rod  and  atalf  support  you  in 
your  pilgrimage !  Sboiild  sickness  eome  upon  you,  may  you  find 
perfect  peace  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  for  He  cnreth  tor  you  ! 
One  lesson  at  least  we  have  leamt  in  our  Committee-room  is  that 
God  encompasses  His  servants  wheresoever  they  go,  and  knows 
best  what  manner  of  service  He  thinks  good  to  require  of  them. 

We  subscribe  ourselves,  your  loving  friends. 

Church  MUsionary  Intelligmcgr,  London,  Auga»t,  1886. 


ON  THE    DUTY    OF  A  CHRISTIAN    MISSIONARY 
IN  THE  HOUR  OF  PERSONAL  PERIL. 

"Can  a  woman  forget  hiT  gUFkiog  child?  yvn,  thesH  may  fiir^jtt,  yet  will  I 
"  not  forget  thee  !  "     Isaiuh  i)ii.  1 5. 

"  Eotreat  me  Dot  to  leav«  the* ;  where  thoa  diost  will  I  die.  snd  there  will  I 
"  be  huried  :  the  Lord  da  ho  to  me,  and  more  alio,  if  aught  but  death  part  ttiee 
"  and  me."     Ruth  i.  16,  17. 

1'he  ([oestion  to  be  colmly  considered  is,  tinder  what  eireumstance 
is  a  Christian  missionary,  or  a  Christian  soldier,  at  liberty,  under 
fi-ar  of  death,  or  personal  suffering,  tci  abandon  bis  post?  The 
dauger  comes  suddenly  ;  the  young  missionary  (for  I  do  not  venture 
tu  give  advice  to  the  old  and  esperieiieed)  should  reflect  beforehand, 
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and  be  confirmed  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  what  his  dutj  requiies, 
before  the  hour  of  peril  arrives. 

Any  volunteer  martyrdom,  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  any 
ostentatious  and  arrog:ant  thrusting  oneself  into  danger,  was  con- 
demned by  the  early  Church,  and  is  still  more  unjustifiable  now. 

There  are  three  combinations  of  circumstances  which  may  arise : 
let  us  consider  each  separately. 

A  new  mission  may  have  been  founded,  and  no  converts  made. 
Popular  tumult,  or  officijil  oppression,  may  render  the  position  of 
the  missionar}'  insupportable,  and  certainly  render  his  labour 
useless.  He  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  withdraw,  even  with 
sacrifice  of  houses  and  goods.  He  may  possibly  do  so  prematurely : 
ho  may  be  wanting  in  nerve,  or  tact,  and  be  unfit  for  such  a  post  of 
honour  and  danger ;  but  his  retirement  would  only  be  blamed,  if 
blamed  at  all,  as  a  want  of  judgment.  Instances  of  such  cases 
have  occurred  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Missions  of  Qermany  from  Dar-es-Salam,  on  the  Coast  of 
Eiist  Equatorial  Africa.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the 
oft-rcpcated  phrase,  **  an  open  and  closed  door,"  it  is  clear,  that  the 
Lord  has  closed  this  door  for  the  time  at  least.  In  these  days  the 
Divine  command  is  not  communicated  by  the  voice  of  prophets,  or 
visions  and  dreams,  but  by  the  march  of  outward  events,  and  we 
must  not  attempt  by  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  by  gunboats,  or  cannon, 
or  aid  of  fighting  commercial  companies,  to  retain  a  position,  which 
is  not  retainable  by  the  unaided  peaceful  valour  of  the  missionary. 
No  blessing  can  rest  on  a  Gospel  preached  under  the  protection  of 
cannon  and  rifles,  or  connected  with  commercial  profit.  This  is  a 
dangerous  error,  into  which  some  of  the  German  missionary  societies 
have  oponly  fallen,  and  which  some  of  the  British  societies  seem 
not  to  avoid  as  much  as  they  ought. 

The  second  combination  of  circumstances  arises,  when  a  missionary 
has  been  successful  in  founding  a  church,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
country,  either  from  caprice,  or  jealousy  of  the  new  influences,  or 
downright  religious  intolerance,  determines  to  eject  the  foreign 
missionary,  seizes  him,  plunders  him,  imprisons  him,  and  puts  him 
on  board  a  vessel  to  convey  him  from  the  shores,  or  takes  him 
to  the  frontier  and  expels  him.  This  is  force  majeur,  and  the 
missionary  has  nothing  to  do  but  submit,  and  find  some  refuge, 
until  the  tyranny  be  overpast,  and  he  can  get  back  again.  This 
kind  of  treatment  often  happens  to  secular  men.  Napoleon  III., 
when  he  made  his  coup  d*Hat  in  1851,  seized  many  of  the  French 
generals,  whose  opposition  he  feared,  and  forcibly  expelled  them 
beyond  the  frontier.  During  this  last  week  we  read  how  Mr. 
Gonlon  and  Mr.  Walker  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  three  Boman  Catholic 
priests  in  U-ganda  on  Victoria  Nyan/a,  were  seized,  plundered, 
stripped  of  their  garments,  and  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  unwillingly  abandon  their  flocks.    There 
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seems  no  question  as  to  the  facts,  and  the  missionariea,  British  and 
Frencli,  had  do  choice  in  the  niHtter.  Sad  iis  wiis  the  neceasity  to 
louve  their  flocka,  they  could  not  resist  the  superior  force  brought 
B^inst  them ;  the  shepbonls  were  smitten,  if  not  by  death  in  this 
cEise,  hut  by  forcible  eiile,  and  the  sheep  scattered.  The  eame 
thing  baa  happened  repeatedly  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years 
in  Abyssinia,  both  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  oao. 
hanlly  imagine  the  sorrow,  which  good,  earnest  mittaionuries  must 
have  felt,  whea  the  shores  of  their  adopted  country  faded  in  the 
distance,  and  they  could  too  accurately  imagine  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor  native  converts.  Having  done  his  own  duty, 
ho  can  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  the  Lord  cares  for 
"FTia  own  children ;  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  tells 
UH  how  persecution  streogthens  a  rising  churuh,  and  brings  out 
strength  of  character. 

"  Sanguis  martjnim  Semen  Ecolniie." 

The  third  combination  of  circnmstances  is  the  most  painful,  and 
on  which  the  thoughts  of  friends  of  missiona  must  be  fixed.  A 
flourishing  church  is  founded,  and  a  persecution  is  commenced, 
rendering  the  situation  of  the  missionary  one  of  extreme  danger, 
and  tempting  a  ho!E-beart«d  man  to  seek  safety  by  flight ;  but  here 
the  problem  divides  itself: 

(i)  Shall  he  fly  mth  his  flock?  or  (1)  leave  them  to  take  their 
chuuce,  and  save  himself  and  family? 

Let  us  think  out  both  alternatives. 

Our  Lonl,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  says,  "  When  they  persecute 
you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another."  This  does  not  imply,  that 
the  pastor  is  to  flee,  and  the  sheep  left  to  be  killed,  Peter  was 
among  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion,  and  we  shall  see 
further  on  how  he  applied  it.  But  if  pastor  and  flock  can  both 
escape,  no  blame  can  attach.  We  read  how,  348  a.d.,  UlfiUs, 
Missionary  Bishop  among  the  Goths,  north  of  the  River  Danube, 
during  a  heavy  persecution,  determined  to  withdraw  himaelf  and 
his  flock  from  its  range  to  the  south  bunk  of  the  river.  He  settled 
in  SIresiu,  at  the  foot  of  STount  Heamns,  in  the  country  now  known 
B.'<  Bulgaria.  In  Africa  it  may  be  possible,  that  a  missionary 
labouring  among  Nomad  tribes  should  remove  his  flock  from 
persecution,  and  seek  a  quiet  life  elsewhere.  In  Europe,  wo  know 
bow  the  Moravians  fled  from  Roman  Catholic  persecution  in 
Bohemia  to  Sasony,  and  founded  Hermbut.  how  the  Huguenots 
fled  from  persecution  in.  Franco  to  England,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  tied  from  England  to  North  America ;  the  whole  Church 
fled  together. 

But  in  the  second  alternative,  when  the  European  missionary, 
losing  heart,  or  fearing  for  his  family,  deserts  his  people  {we 
put  the  cose  hjpotbetieaUy),  what  shall  be  said?   Our  Loid,  in 
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John's  Gospel,  says :  ''  But  he  that  is  a  hireling,  and  not  the 
**  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  arc  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming, 
''  and  Icavcth  the  sheep  and  fleeth,  and  the  wolf  catchetli  and 
**  slaughteroth  the  sheep." 

Peter  must  have  heard  these  words  also.  It  is  narrated  how 
thirty  years  later  he  fled  from  Rome  to  escape  death  at  the  hands 
of  Nero.  About  six  miles  out  of  the  walls  on  the  Appian  Way  he 
met  his  Lord  proceeding  to  Home,  and  carrying  His  cross.  The 
Apostle  cried  out,  "  Domine  quo  vadis?"  **Lord,  whither  goeth 
*'  Thou?*'  The  reply  was,  '^Romam  iterum  crucificari;"  "To 
**  Home  again  to  be  crucified."  The  humbled  sinner  turned  back 
at  once  to  Rome,  and  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  in  token  of  deep 
humility  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  On  the  spot 
connected  with  this  legend  now  stands  a  chapel,  and  often  as  I  visit 
Rome,  I  never  fail  to  find  my  way  to  it,  for  it  conveys  a  lesson  to 
all  time,  that  no  man,  who  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  should 
turn  back.  Peter  was  a  fisherman  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
yet  was  not  unwilling  to  die  with,  and  for,  strangers  to  his  race 
and  language  at  Rome.  The  European  should  not  grudge  the 
same  sacrifice  for  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of 
Equatorial  Africa. 

In  the  next  generation  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smyrna, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  or  more,  and  it  is  recorded,  that  by  his  death 
he  shielded  his  congregation  from  further  persecution.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the  Decian  persecutions  in  250  a.d.,  had 
been  compelled  for  a  time  to  seek  safety  in  retreat,  but  in  253  a.d. 
he  returned  to  his  post,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  Alban,  an 
Englishman,  refused  to  save  himself  by  denying  the  Faith,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Vcrulam  in  Hertfordshire,  304  a.d.  Augus- 
tine, Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Noilh  Africa,  died  at  his  post  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Vandals,  in  430  a.d.  In  7S5  Boniface,  an 
Englishman  from  Devonshire,  but  the  apostle  of  Burgundy,  was 
killed  by  a  mob,  while  engaged  in  his  labour  of  trying  to  convert 
the  Pagans  in  Friesland. 

To  descend  from  things  spiritual  to  things  secular,  we  read  how 
Gonlon  of  Khartoum  had  many  opportunities  of  personal  escape 
from  that  beleaguered  city,  but  he  declined  to  abandon  his  native 
troops  and  their  families,  and  he  fell  with  them,  and  is  covered 
with  undying  glory,  as  the  man  who  was  staunch  and  unselfish. 
Among  our  forces  at  Suakin  there  are  negro  regiments,  brought 
together  and  trained,  and  commanded  by  English  officers :  it  would 
be  inconceivable,  that  in  an  hour  of  peril  the  officers  could  retire 
on  board  the  ships,  and  leave  their  soldiers  to  their  chance ;  but  in 
what  way  does  a  Christian  Church  so  far  differ  from  a  military 
regiment  ?  The  converts  have  been  brought  together,  trained,  and 
Daptized  by  the  European  missionary.  He  must  show  them  the 
way  how  a  Christian  lives,  and,  as  Havelock  said  to  Outram  at 
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Lucknow  :  "  Come  ami  see  how  a  Christian  dies."  In  the  Indiiin 
Mutinies  of  1857  many  district  otScera  couid  have  escapad,  ImJ 
they  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  Gnvemment,  ajid  many,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  died  at  their  posU. 

In  this  heroistu  and  aell-abnegatioo  consists  the  unique  Rreatiicss 
of  the  Christian  character,  and  any  practical  deviation  trom  tlie 
golden  rule  of  "dying  with  their  flock"  would  indicate  a  grt^ut 
weakening  of  the  fibre  of  the  Christian  missionary.  It  is  nut 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  any  fear  of  death  would 
have  induced  Bishop  Patteson  and  John  Williams  to  desert  their 
poor  sheep  in  the  Southern  Islands  just  at  the  moment,  when  thoir 
presence  to  sustain,  comfort,  and  maintain  them  in  the  Faith,  was 
moat  needed.  In  the  Korea,  Annam,  and  many  parts  of  the  world, 
we  read,  how  Iloman  Catholic  missionaries  have  perished  with 
their  converts,  or  submitted  to  a  state  of  hopeless  imprisonment  and 
ill  usage,  like  the  puor  priests  and  nuns  of  the  Austrian  Mission  to 
the  Sudan,  who  have  been  so  long  in  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  if 
they  are  still  living. 

The  death  under  such  cireumstanccs  is  a  blessed  martyrdom  :  wa 
must  he  cautious  not  to  use  this  phrase  too  freely.  A  man  is  said  to 
be  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  or  any  other  disease,  as  a  conventional 
phrase ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  say,  that  a  missionary  who  perishes 
from  disease,  like  Bishop  Parker,  or  is  killed  for  purely  political 
reasons,  like  Bishop  Hunnington,  is  a  martyr.  His  death  was 
not  brought  about  by  a  witnessing  for  the  Faith.  Had  Joseph 
Thomson,  the  African  traveller,  pushed  on  from  Kavirondo  to  the 
U-Sogo  country,  hi-  would  probably  have  suffered  the  same  fate, 
but  not  have  boon  called  a  martyr  for  trying  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Mtesa  by  the  back  door.  The  history  of  the  Church  tells  us, 
what  a  martyr  is  from  the  lime  of  Cyprian,  and  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp,  to  the  time  of  Cranraer,  one  who  dies  sooner  than  deny 
His  Lord,  either  by  word,  or  by  deed  in  deserting  the  post  entrusted 
to  him.  There  may  be  many  good  men  who  have  not  the  Qrace  of 
thus  enduring  to  the  end,  for  it  is  a  special  Grace.  Aged  priests 
and  strong  men  have  swerved  from  the  trial,  succumbed,  or  fled, 
while  young  girls  and  men  of  ordinary  typo,  with  nothing  of  the 
hero  or  saint  in  their  outward  appearance,  have  testified  unto 
death.  We  are  approaching  a  period  of  trouble  in  Africa.  The 
young  missionary  should  count  the  cost,  and  look  upon  a  nidcut 
death  as  one  of  the  contingencies,  which  he  must  be  prepared  to 
face.     FtT  crvetm  ad  iuccm. 

A  young  missionary  named  Arnot,  who  had  been  many  years 
alone  in  Africa,  last  January  closed  his  address  to  the  fioynl 
Qeographical  Society,  in  my  presence,  as  follows:  "If  they  givB 
"  me  honour,  I  shall  let  them  see  that  all  honour  belongs  to  Thee, 
"  Tlie  one  reason  for  my  success  in  Africa  tpas  tht  reality  of  t/u 
"  pre»enc»  and  poicer  of  God  teith  mt  nii/hl  and  day." 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  word  "  family,"  and  some  further  remarkB 
are  required.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  suhject  for  many 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction,  that  a  missionary  in 
E(^uatoriaI  Africa,  East  or  West,  at  a  distance  of,  say,  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast,  should  not  he  encumhered  with  a  family.  He  is 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  the  soldier  on  a  campaign,  the  explorer 
of  unknown  countries,  and  should  not  he  weakened  in  the  hour  of 
poiil  hy  personal  and  home  considerations,  calculated  to  unnerve 
him.  Women  are  quite  as  dauntless,  quite  as  full  of  high 
enthusiasm  as  men ;  hut  in  savage  countries  they  are  exposed  hy 
the  law  of  Nature  to  a  double  form  of  death,  not  only  the  death. 
by  the  sword  or  the  stake,  which,  as  history  tells  us,  they  are  ready 
to  meet  as  unflinchingly  as  their  brothers ;  but  they  are  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  worse  death,  i.e,  a  life  of  shame.  It  appears  to  me 
to  bo  wicked  on  the  part  of  a  Committee  to  expose  them  to  such 
contingencies.  China,  Japan,  India,  Syria,  South  Africa,  the 
littoral  of  East  and  West  Equatorial  Africa,  are  fields  suitable  for 
women's  work,  and  that  work  is  abundant :  but  it  should  be  a  rule 
absolute,  that  as  regards  Equatorial  Africa,  no  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  be  sent  to  a  station  in  the  interior.  Independent  of  the 
dangers  above  alluded  to,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  send  young  wives  to 
undergo  the  perils  of  maternity  far  from  all  reasonable  comforts.  I 
have  seen  a  procession,  as  it  were,  of  young  women  pass  from  the 
Committee-room  into  African  graves,  with  no  possible  advantage  as 
regards  mission- work  to  compensate  for  the  frightful  sacrifice  of 
Hfe. 

Prayers  are  offered  weekly  in  some  churches  for  the  safety  of  our 
missionaries  in  Afiica.  Is  that  sufficient?  The  very  object  of 
missions  is  to  convert  the  heathen,  and  build  up  native  churches ; 
we  should  pray,  that  these  poor  converts  may  be  strengthened  in 
the  day  of  trial ;  and  that  the  missionary,  the  prolongation  of  whose 
short  span  of  life  is  a  small  matter,  may  have  Grace  given  to  him 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  moment  of  extreme  necessity,  and  witness 
a  good  confession. 

**BE   THOU  PArrnFUL   UiniL   DEATH,    AND   I   WILL   GIVE  THEB 

**  THE    CROWN    OF    LIFE." 

Church'WorJc,  Fehruary  i%th,  1889. 
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A  oBEiT  deal  has  lately  appeared  in  print  on  the  above  aubjecta  in 
relation  to  the  hnme-niiniatry.  With  regard  to  that  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  to  exproBS  my  aversion  t«  any  form  of  vow  to  the 
Lord,  of  celibacy  for  a  terra  of  years,  or  for  lifetime,  and  to  any 
scheme  of  possible  abaolution  from  such  vows  hy  a  Biobop,  or 
anybody  else.  A  vow  should  not  be  rashly,  and  without  good 
cause,  made,  but  if  mndo  ex  animo,  it  should  be  kept :  "  Better 
"  it  is,  that  th(jii  shouldtst  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow, 
"and  not  pay."  My  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  foreign 
Mission-field,  nor  would  I  place  on  the  volunteers  for  that  portion 
of  the  Lord's  acrvice  any  burden,  which  they  ought  not  in  eqiiity 
to  bear.  I  ask  no  mure  than  that,  which  was  demanded  from  the 
fellows  of  colh^ges  in  former  years,  that  for  a  stipulated  tenn  of 
years,  say  ten  from  the  date  of  their  entering  upon  their  ordination, 
they  should  not  marry.  After  the  8g:e  of,  say,  thirty-three,  they 
should  he  free  to  do  as  they  may  wbh.  As  regards  the  woman- 
worker  in  the  iiold,  on  her  1  would  place  no  limit  of  time  at  all. 
I  must  leave  it  to  hor  conscience  after  a  perusal  of  I.  Cor.  vii.  34 : 
it  will  be  the  sure  test,  how  far  she  has  consecrated  the  whole  of 
her  youthful  talenta,  time,  energies  and  opportunities,  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Tcji  years  of  a<lult  single  life  may  be  to  her  a  blessing 
also,  and  increase  hor  usKfulness  in  many  ways. 

Any  one,  who  has  dwelt,  as  I  have,  twenty-five  years  in  daily 
contact  with  mission  nrie^,  must  know  how  largo  a  portion  of  tlie 
missicmary's  wife's  time  is  taken  up  in  her  domestic  cares,  and  how 
for  Ion p- recurring  periods  she  can  do  nothing,  abaoUttely  nothing, 
for  the  Mission  ;  how  long  illnesws  entail  separation,  abandonment 
of  the  field,  soTin'times  accompanied  by  her  husband,  whose  career 
is  cut  short  just  at  its  commencement.  I  shall  reour  to  tliis  subject 
further  on.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  young  missionary,  that  in 
undertaking  family-cares  in  extreme  youth,  below  the  age  above 
alluded  to,  he  is  doing  what  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  unworthy  of 
his  high  calling.  Uobody  forced  him  to  come  out  to  undertake 
the  glorious  prnfession  of  preaching  the  Gospel :  he  chose  it,  or  in 
maay  cases  the  Lord  chose  him  :  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows  he 
avowed,  that  ho  had  been  called  to  the  woik.  Now,  the  work 
requires  self-consecration,  self-denial,  a  readiness  to  go  where  he  is 
ordered,  to  live  out  in  tents  or  in  rode  huts,  to  bear  hardship  like 
a  good  soldier,  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  be  content  with  a  little ; 
to  set  the  example  to  native  friends,  native  converts,  and  native 
eatecliists,  of  the  grtat  low  of  self-sacrifice;  dwelling  in  their  midst; 
in  some  cases  wearing  their  dress,  sharing  their  simple  fare  with 
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them  on  the  road,  on  the  river,  in  the  hut,  in  the  tent;  speaking 
their  language  as  one  of  them,  and  being  all  things  to  them.  Such 
is  the  high  duty  of  the  young  evangelist :  he  gives  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  the  undivided  freshness  of  his  faculties,  he  cares  for 
nothing  in  the  fullness  of  his  zeal  but  the  Lord's  work.  The  men 
of  the  world  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  mark  him  in  his  humble 
residence,  and  recognize  all  the  signs  of  the  evangelist :  it  is  true, 
that  the  young  soldier,  the  young  magistrate,  and  the  young  mer- 
chant, by  the  necessity  of  their  position,  keep  clear  of  family- 
entanglements,  and  give  their  hearts  to  the  service  of  their  earthly 
employer,  with  a  view  to  get  themselves  forward  in  the  world,  to 
put  by  economies  for  middle  life  and  declining  years.  They  would 
deem  it  madness  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  family  until  they 
saw  a  way  to  support  them :  is  the  missionary  to  fall  to  a  lower 
level,  not  only  to  cramp  his  means  of  usefulness,  and  his  power  to 
discharge  his  duties,  but  to  be  a  burden  to  the  great  Society,  that 
sends  him  out,  and  is  unwillingly  forced  to  squander  their  resources 
in  the  support  of  useless  wives  and  unnecessary  children,  who 
ought  not  to  have  come  into  existence  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  the  opinions  of  two  very  competent 
members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  on  this  subject. 

Sir  W.  Hunter  remarks  that 

**  A  fresh  impulAe  has  arisen  from  the  private  efforts  of  email  fraternities 
"  animated  by  a  highly  concentrated  devotion.  These  little  communities  bring 
**  to  their  work  the  highest  culture  of  the  West,  and  also  that  type  of  ascetic 
*'zeal  and  self-renunciation,  which  in  India  from  the  time  of  BQddha  down  to 
'*  the  latest  movement  of  Hinduism  or  Islam  has  always  been  the  popular  idea  of 
'*  missionary  life :  without  some  show  of  self-sacrifice  the  Hindu  will  not  beheve 
**  in  the  sincerity  of  the  measetiger  or  the  truth  of  the  meesage.  A  man  with  a 
'*  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children  may  be  a  pleasant  sight  in  an  English  parsonage, 
**but  is  a  standing  absurdity  in  a  heathen  Mission -home.'* 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  is  going  too  far  in  one  direction  : 
we  are  not  asking  the  missionary  to  lead  a  celibate  life,  but  we 
are  pointing  out  to  young  men  below  thirty-three,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  postpone  their  marriage  so  as  to  secure  the  success 
of  their  consecrated  work.  "Whether  they  marry  at  thirty- three, 
or  at  what  has  been  the  favourite  time  in  past  years,  twenty-six, 
the  result  of  olive-branches  will  be  the  same.  I  remember  once  in 
India  talking  over  the  subject  with  a  German  missionary,  his  reply 
went  to  the  point :  **  I  married  "  he  said,  "  at  the  age  of  forty,  and 
had  twelve  children  ;  if  I  had  married  at  twenty-three,  I  could 
hardly  have  had  more  ;  "  in  fact,  missionaries  are  a  very  prolific  class. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  book  on  Indian  Missions,  seems  to  go  to 

extremes  in  the  other  direction,  and  is  opposed  to  brotherhoods 

altogether.     He  writes  thus  : 

**  No  doubt  there  are  times,  when  any  pnident  Boldier  of  the  Cross  should  be, 
"  like  Paul,  unencumbered  by  any  worldly  ties,  however  dear  and  sacred,  and  the 
*<  energy  of  some  is  due  to  entire  freedom  from  all  calls  of  domestic  and  social 
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"  duty ;  bat  in  the  long  ran,  nnd  looking-  to  the  inajnrily  of  ciraa,  the  nbole  uf 
"  the  work,  which  the  Chriatiiin  Church  hoi  tu  do,  my  opinion  ia  decidedly  againit 
"  celibate  ngenvy.  Celibacy  rnt«ri  largely  ialo  the  teaching  of  all  falae  creeds  ; 
"  it  aprinn  from  the  weak,  ti'>t  the  atroag,  side  of  poor  hnman  aature  ;  it  ia  bold 
"  in  high  Qonour  by  the  Tul!;gir.  accoiapanied  in  niediova!  legends  by  details  ot 
"  hair  ahirts,  dirt,  and  diactimfort,  but  it  faila  ererywhere.  A'Due  of  the  holy 
"  men  in  the  Old  Teatament,  ur  the  eainta  in  the  Ne«  Taatament.  practiaed  it." 

In  reply  to  my  honomoi:!  and  laiiiEiDted  friond,  I  must  add,  that 
such  is  not  the  charact<.'r  of  the  celibacy  now  suggested.  No  one 
pretends  to  look  at  it,  ^^  »  i-irtue,  or  a  merit,  but  only  a  means  to 
obtain  an  end,  and  a  detuil  of  administration.  If  any  one  were  to 
put  forward  his  celiba-^y  as  a  sipi  of  Buperior  snnctity,  he  is 
evidently  not  qualified  tu  he  a  missionary,  and  has  failed  to  find  the 
secret  of  Christian  duty.  When  he  has  won  his  spurs  by  a  decade 
of  celibate  activity,  he  ivill  take  his  place,  God  willing,  among  tlie 
married  pastors  and  fathir.'j  of  the  flock,  and  exhibit  to  the  natives 
the  blessings  of  a  happy  Clirislian  family. 

Nor  is  evidence  wantint;  uf  the  happinoBs  of  the  Conimunity-lifo 
now  recommended.  I  i]uote  the  opinion  of  a  missionary  of  the 
Cambridge  Mission  at  Di-lili,  1 BS9  : 

"  of  the  bleaeiogs  of  oar  CummuDity-life.  botli  in  its  atimulat  to  derotion  and 
"  in  the  mutual  help  and  comfutt,  which  mch  on«  nceiTiiB  iTDra  the  rest,  i  need 
"  hardly  Bay  much  here.  It  ia  a  life,  to  whieh  I  wn»  acclutonied  during  ray 
"  ycara  in  London  before  I  canie  te  India,  and  theroforo  one,  to  whicb  I  hate  a 
"  natural  leaning,  apart  from  itji  tnanifeat  auperiority  lu  n  ayitMm  of  carrying  on 
"  misaionaiy  work  in  auch  a  country  at  India.  Those,  who  hate  nut  hud  eipari- 
"  ence  of  it.  can  hare  little  idea  of  the  blessing  of  nnited  Cummunion,  united 
"  pniifr,  and  necasionsl  quiet  driys  of  deiotion ;  nnd  alltr  his  daily  round  Iho 
"  tired  and  harassed  bazaar -preacher  is  chirred  up,  at  hn  rejoins  his  brethren  in 
"  the  eveuinK :  and  the  itincrulur  after  hta  lonely  lour  in  the  Tillages  11  sore  of  a 
"  hearty  nclcome  home." 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tin iversi ties'  MisBion 
to  "East  Africa,  1  heard  a  young  missionaiy  use  similar  expressions 
in  a  sober  strain  of  calm  satisfaction,  which  convinced  me  of  thn 
reality  of  his  feelings.  I  can  realize  these  feelings  myself.  I 
spent  ten  years  entirely  alone,  or  witli  one  or  two  celibate  com- 
panions, in  the  midst  of  the  people,  over  whoso  secuiar  interests  I 
had  to  watch.  I  remember  how  greatly  the  wort  was  advanced 
by  entire  freedom  from  family  and  social  duties  and  cares,  how 
subjects  of  doubt  could  be  di^cusBod  earnestly  nnd  thoroughly,  how 
before  the  dawn  I  was  in  the  saddle  surrounded  by  the  natives, 
who  came  to  accompany  me,  how  my  heart  went  ont  to  them, 
because  thei]  were  the  »ole  object*  of  my  intrrat:  if  such  were  the 
cuBi'  in  Community-life,  or  solitary  life,  while  employed  on  earthly 
business,  how  much  more,  when  the  heart  is  given  to  spiritual 
business  by  spiritually- minded  men  ! 

Anotlier  point  of  view  is  the  sad  waste  of  female  life.  I  have 
seen  a  procession  of  young  wives,  passing  from  the  Cummittc-e- 
room  to  useless  graves  in  East  Africa  within  two  or  three  years 
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six  children  any  more  than  a  carriage  and  six  horses?  Think 
of  young  widows,  perhaps  helow  twenty-five:  in  some  cases  they 
have  never  got  out  to  the  field,  or  done  a  stroke  of  missionary 
work,  and  yet  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  saddled  with  a  charge 
of  (suy)  £50  for  a  lifetime.  The  number  of  children  thus  supported 
amounts  to  hundreds.  In  some  Societies  no  provision  at  all  is 
made  for  the  children  of  the  worker,  and  the  assistance  of  friends, 
and  private  help  is  drawn  upon:  the  deferring  of  the  date  of 
marriage  till  after  a  period  of  ten  years'  service,  or  the  attainment 
of  thiity-three  years  of  age,  would  greatly  reduce  this  really  most 
deplorable  head  of  expenditure :  and  with  regard  to  Church  of 
England  Missions,  it  must  be  recollected  that  with  the  increasing 
poverty  of  the  home  clergy,  and  the  prospect  of  Disestablishment 
drawing  nearer  every  year,  the  burden  of  such  charges  will  increase 
at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  the  income,  and  cripple  the  means 
of  usefulness.  The  number  of  recruits  to  the  Mission-field  from 
such  Homes  for  missionaries'  children  is  comparatively  small :  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  average  charge  for  inmates  exceeds  that  of 
the  average  of  institutions  for  the  orphans  of  officers  of  the  Army 
and  other  classes  of  society:  and  their  very  existence  plays  into 
the  hands  of  those,  who  press  the  necessity  of  celibacy  under 
vows  in  the  foreign  Mission-field,  which,  however  objectionable 
for  other  reasons,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  economy.  As  it  is 
now,  vast  sums  contributed  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
never  get  out  of  England :  the  real  cure  is,  that  every  shilling 
should  go  into  the  field,  that  is  sent  for  Missions,  and  that 
separate  funds  should  be  created,  and  distinct  collections  made 
for  the  home -expenditure.  I  anticipate  the  date,  when  cootribu- 
tions  will  be  labelled,  **  not  to  be  spent  in  Homes  for  children, 
**  or  any  purpose  not  directly  connected  with  evangelization  of  the 
**  non-Christian  world."  And  who  can  pretend  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  young  family  of  a  young  couple  of  tender  years 
can  have  any  relation  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  It  causes 
the  enemy  to  scoff,  it  gives  offence  to  friends:  it  is  openly 
asserted,  and  not  disputed,  that  many  persons  have  become 
missionaries  to  enable  them  to  marry  early.  The  admission  of 
a  missionary  to  service,  who  is  already  burdened  with  a  large 
family  totally  unprovided  for,  seems  a  tempting  of  God's  providence. 
The  off-hand  way,  in  which  matrimony  is  talked  of  as  a  necessity 
of  existence,  is  an  instance  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  age,  and  the 
absence  of  robust  self-consecration.  I  heard  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee remark  with  regard  to  an  agent  of  a  missionary  society, 
who  had  a  sick  wife  in  England,  that  it  was  wi'ong  of  the  committee 
not  to  allow  him  to  come  home  every  year  to  comfort  her,  argQing 
that  the  duties  of  husband  and  wile  were  paramount  to  the  duty 
preriomly  assumed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  this  be  concededi 
absolute  celibacy  must  become  the  condition  of  Mission  service. 
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I  here  quote  tlio  words  of  one  of  the  greateBt  of  IWissioiiBriea 
(Car,,): 

"  Remember  that  the  moaey,  whicli  jonwill  eipenii,  is  neither  oora,  nor  yours, 
"  for  it  haa  been  cou'ti.'orutni  to  God,  and  eTery  uanewesHry  eipeailitare  will  ba 
"  robliing  God.  and  aiipropriating  to  imneceeaary  aeoular  uaea,  wlut  ia  sucrod, 
"  and  FonBecrated  to  (Ihrisl  and  Ilia  cause." 

■'  Missionary  funda  iinr  in  their  von'  cinmnutaneea  the  moal  jsored,  and  un- 
"  portant  of  anything  of  tliis  kind  on  Earth." 

1  tun  glad  to  reud  di^tmct  evidence  of  a  reaction. 

The  following  t'imilar  hsa  been  issued  regarding  the  scheme  for 
Aaaociated  Evangtlists : 

"  Church  Mi»si"iiiin-  S,K-ii'ty,  Mareh,  1890. 

"  The  Committee  have  sanctioned  a  nrLciMr  !.i   1 ;i.ii:i[.  iit  nf  lands  of 

"  Associated  EiangeliKt4<.  Lay  and  Cleriool,  i>li"  Id  be  main - 

"  taiued  at  a  companilivi-ly  »ma]l  post  to  thi>  I'll 

"The  scheme   nei'i'saurily  Lmpliw.  Ihiit   1'.  ;    ■■   i-uiit  ihauU  ht 

•' HHmarricd,  and  mm   ihoitM  ;«■"    ■'■*"    -  ■■,.,<,   .■.«,,iage.    At  the 

"  same  time  the  Conimitlrf  il'i  im-i  ■■  ■ ■   ■■!  lulibiity.     Should  any 

"  member  of  the  banil.  nlt.T  f\\-  1  !■      ■    ■  ■    4  ■  Iih  Bt4t«  m  this  rtapect, 

"  (he  Committee  will  b-' [jrijiiu'  M' 

"  The  millions  of  imlm  Iimjii:  ^  r'.  i.  ,1  in  ■■  II  ..■■  .,  rliiit  ompire  «fford»  spodiil 
"  facilities  for  the  eni|i[.<uii''iii  ni  ^ikIi  nii  ii^'i/wv.  itm  bund  u  nlrmdy  it  work 
"  in  the  Nuddea  distiiil  .(  Il.iiii^il;  olber  centres  have  been  selected,  usd  will  be 
"  occupied  as  soon  a^  ]iM"ilil.-. 

■'  The  Committee  Imir  -,mi  tinned  similar  whenies  for  Ceylon  and  Chinn. 

"  Each  hand  will  !"■  iiiiili-r  the  leadership  of  ua  eiperifinred  dergtwnn,  and 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  any  members  of  the  band  should  not  be  in  tloif  GrdBts, 
"  nor  why  Lay  graduate  of  the  Unireniitiea  should  not  Tolunteer  for  this  wnik. 

"  But  the  scheme  al^o  altords  a  rery  (aroorable  openinfc  for  man,  who  bare 
"  not  bad  the  advanljij^  of  a  liberal  education,  hut  whose  hearts  the  Lord  bus 
"  stirred  with  the  desire  to  be  permitted  to  carry  the  glad  tiding  of  Salvation  to 
"the  heathen.  Tho  qualifications  in  such  men  on  which  the  Commitloe  lay 
"  ppccial  streiiii  are;  Real  sptrilnalitr,  with  a  livid  apprehension  of  a  personal 
"  union  with  Christ.  An  intelli^nt  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and 
"  with  Christtan  doctrine  as  there  set  forth,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  tbe  Prayer- 
"  book  and  Articles,  together  witli  a  hearty  assent  to  thitm.  Eiperience  and 
"  prored  capacity  In  work  for  tbe  spiritua!  ffood  of  othera.  Force  of  character 
"  and  puwcrs  of  endurance.  Satisfactory  medical  teaUmony  as  In  physical  fitness. 
"  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  canunnnicnUon  with  Tunng  men  of 
"  not  less  than  twenly-two  yeara  of  age,  who  think  themaelvEs  callEd  by  God  to 

Young  missionjLrii'S  Hctually  in  the  field  have  voluntarily  offered 
to  share  their  home,  and  their  allowances,  with  a  like-micdci 
brother,  securing  thus  a  friend  and  fcliow-lahourer  witliout  the 
distraction  and  obstruction,  aed  weakening  of  purpose  which 
necessarily  accompanica  the  husband  of  a  young  wile,  and  very  young 
children,  in  uncongenial  cJimHtea.  I  allude  with  praise  to  a  paper 
by  Rev.  A.  Clifford,  Secretary  to  CM  S.  in  Btrngal,  which  was 
riad  by  him  before  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Conference,  February  iq, 
1889.  No  one  could  have  expressed  a.  stronger  opinion  in  favour 
of  "  Community  Life  as  a  Mis.sionary  Method"  than  he  has,  and 
he  states,  that  three  young  lay  missionaries  hare  already  joined  an 
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ordained  missionary  in  such  a  Community  in  a  rural  district^  and 
prepared  for  active  evangt'lizing  work.  Communities  of  women  in 
suitable  places  would  be  the  complement  to  the  above  arrangement. 
It  remains  now  for  all  Missionary  Societies  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  missionaries  before  they  have  served  ten 
years,  or  at  least  attained  the  age  of  thirty- three.  How  utterly 
reckless  youug  people  are  may  be  illustrated  by  the  intelligence 
which  reached  England  only  last  month.  No  missionary  associa- 
tions are  more  full  of  faith  and  zeal  than  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
and  the  Harley  House  Mission :  they  are  zealous  beyond  their 
means,  and  their  faith  is  more  elastic  than  their  banker's  account. 
Month  after  month  it  is  recorded  in  their  periodical  organs  that 
funds  are  wanting.  There  is  no  reserve  fund,  no  guarantee,  and 
no  provision  for  the  sick  or  the  widow ;  if  the  parent-association 
became  embarrassed,  the  labourers  in  the  field  would  starve,  and 
yet  two  of  the  youngest  members,  the  children  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  associations  in  the  Far  East,  have  gone  in  for  matrimony, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  possible,  that 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  Luke,  and  Mark,  and  other  of  Paul's 
companions,  may  have  been  wishful  to  unite  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  sweet  women,  who  ministered  unto  the  Apostle, 
PhoDbe,  or  Persis  the  beloved,  or  Triphena,  or  Triphosa,  but  the 
compiler  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  occupied  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  did  not  descend  to  the  level  of 
chronicling  with  joy  the  union  of  missionaries,  or  the  birth  of 
infants.  In  one  missionary  periodical  of  this  year  I  read  bow  an 
enterprise  to  West  Africa  was  "crowned  "  by  the  marriage  of  two 
of  the  missionaries. 

A  man  is  much  more  likely  to  make  a  good  choice  of  a  helpmate, 
when  he  knows  the  work,  which  he  requires  help  in,  than  if  in 
statu  pnpillari  at  the  Missionary  College  he  asks  the  little  girl, 
whom  he  has  met  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  the  young  person  in  the 
shop  adjoining  that  of  his  father,  to  go  with  him.  The  Sisterhoods 
will,  in  due  course,  supply  such  good  helpmates,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  their  age  beyond  their  own  sense  of  duty  to  their 
Lord,  or  a  special  term  of  engagement  made  with  their  Society. 
In  the  first  decade  of  missionary  life  sisters  and  brothers  are  more 
uneful  than  husbands  and  wives.  This  remark  was  made  to  mo  by 
a  lady  in  India  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
it.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  indeed  did  exceptional  service ;  but  we 
want  more  of  the  type  of  Luke  and  Mary.  Fewer  Marthas,  who 
are  cumbered  with  domestic  service,  and  none  of  the  Demas-type, 
who  turn  their  back  on  the  Mission-field,  loving  the  present  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  sick  wife,  or  a  comfortable  living  at  home.  If 
men  are  really  called  to  God's  special  service  in  foreign  parts,  and 
are  made  fo  much  of  by  admirers  in  Exeter  Hall,  they  must  just 
make  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  comforts.     A  conscript  soldier 
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has  to  put  off  hia  mamugo  until  his  t*rm  of  semce  is  over.  It  'is, 
idle  to  talk  of  "  sacrifice,"  when  u  miasionary  matrice  at  the  expecso 
of  a  Missionary  Society  ten  years  earlier  than  his  brotht'r  in  some 
trade  or  profession  at  home  can  afford  to  do.  Even  down  to  the 
day  that  I  write  thiB,  iriHoge-studetits  do  not  he.iitate  to  engnge 
themselves.  In  a  letter  from  India,  I  gathered,  that  sorao  thought 
that  by  early  marriage  th«y  weru  doiajt  the  right  thing  for  the 
cause  of  Missions  ;  the  Evimuelieiil  name  of  the  Church  has  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  tlio  Hi(rh  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  whom  the  work  of  the  Mission  is  the  firit,  lait,  tois,  lift-long 
object  of  their  desire. 

These  are  not  the  wo^Im  of  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  Mission-work, 
as  exhibited  in  the  field,  or  discussed  ad  nawieim  in  the  committeo- 
room,  nor  of  one  who  is  hostile  to,  or  contemptuous  of  the  cause, 
but  of  one,  who  for  nettrly  Sfty  years  has  studied  the  subject,  not 
of  one  Society,  of  one  branch  of  ihe  Church,  of  one  Church,  of  one 
Kation,  or  of  the  Protest:iut  Churcbes  only,  but  in  its  entirety: 
who  has  read  many  TnlumfS,  and  written  many  pages  on  the 
subject,  which  have  been  reprinted  in  India,  Europe,  AustniHu, 
and  America.  We  are  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Is  it  not 
a  cruel  thing  to  marry  iit  an  early  age,  and  take  a  poor,  thought- 
less, useless  girl  to  the  Kongo,  the  Niger,  the  Masui  country,  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  far  up  to  Oaranganja  in  Central  Africa,  far  from 
medical  aid  and  ordinary  decencies  of  oiviliaed  wives,  entailing 
sickness,  death,  end  waste  of  expenditure,  leaving  no  results  but 
untimely  graves  of  young  mothers,  and  poor  children,  and  disconso- 
late widowers?  Why  nut  steer  a  middle  course,  reserving  matri- 
mony to  a  lat«r  period,  and  a  more  settled  Mission-field  ? 
Church- W(yrk,  Loniion,  Jvl^,  rSgo. 


ON  THE  MISSIONARY   POSITION  IN  EASTERN 
EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

The  political  scramble  foi'  this  region  having  temporarily  come  to 
an  end  by  a  division  of  tlie  country  between  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Ucrmnny,  and  Portugal,  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider,  how  far 
the  prospect  of  the  evangelization  of  the  natives  haa  been  advanced. 
The  partition  of  Poland  need  never  be  idluded  to  again,  as  an 
instance  of  unscrupulous  appropriation  by  the  Strong  of  the  country 
of  the  Weak.  The  late  scramble  for  East  Equatorial  Africa  cannot 
bo  surpassed  on  the  score  of  cynical  immorality  by  any  act  of 
annexation  since  the  times  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Attila.  The 
Germans  executed  Bushiri,  and  others,  as  rebels,  before  the  natives 
had  found  out,  who  the  Germans  were,  whence  they  cume,  and 
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ordained  missionary  in  such  a  Community  in  a  rural  district,  and 
prepared  for  active  evangelizing  work.  Communities  of  women  in 
suitable  places  would  be  the  complement  to  the  above  arrangement. 
It  remains  now  for  all  Missionary  Societies  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  missionaries  before  they  have  served  ten 
years,  or  at  least  atttuned  the  age  of  thirty-three.  How  utterly 
reckless  young  people  are  may  be  illustrated  by  the  intelligence 
which  reached  England  only  last  month.  No  missitmary  associa- 
tions are  more  full  of  faith  and  zeal  than  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
and  the  Harley  House  Mission :  they  are  zealous  beyond  their 
means,  and  their  faith  is  more  elastic  than  their  banker's  account. 
Month  after  month  it  is  recorded  in  their  periodical  organs  that 
funds  are  wanting.  There  is  no  reserve  fund,  no  guarantee,  and 
no  provision  for  the  sick  or  the  widow ;  if  the  parent-association 
became  embarrassed,  the  labourers  in  the  field  would  starve,  and 
yet  two  of  the  youngest  members,  the  children  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  associations  in  the  Far  East,  have  gone  in  for  matrimony, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  possible,  that 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  Luke,  and  Mark,  and  other  of  Paul's 
companions,  may  have  been  wishful  to  unit<;  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  sweet  women,  who  ministered  unto  the  Apostle, 
Phcobe,  or  Persis  the  beloved,  or  Triphena,  or  Tripliosa,  but  the 
compiler  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  occupied  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  did  not  descend  to  the  level  of 
chronicling  with  joy  the  union  of  missionaries,  or  the  birth  of 
infants.  In  one  missionary  periodical  of  this  year  I  read  bow  an 
enterprise  to  West  Africa  was  "crowned "  by  the  marriage  of  two 
of  the  missionaries. 

A  man  is  much  more  likely  to  mnkc  a  good  choice  of  a  helpmate, 
when  he  knows  the  work,  which  he  requires  help  in,  than  if  in 
statu  pvpillari  at  the  Missionary  College  he  asks  the  little  girl, 
whom  he  has  met  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  the  young  person  in  the 
shop  adjoining  that  of  his  father,  to  go  with  him.  The  Sisterhoods 
will,  in  due  course,  supply  such  good  helpmates,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  their  age  beyond  their  own  sense  of  duty  to  their 
Lord,  or  a  special  term  of  engagement  made  with  their  Society. 
In  the  first  decade  of  missionary  life  sisters  and  brothers  are  more 
useful  than  husbands  and  wives.  This  remark  was  made  to  me  by 
a  lady  in  India  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
it.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  indeed  did  exceptional  service ;  but  we 
want  more  of  the  type  of  Luke  and  Mary.  Fewer  Marthas,  who 
are  cumbered  with  domestic  service,  and  none  of  the  Demas-type, 
who  turn  their  back  on  the  Mission-field,  loving  the  present  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  sick  wife,  or  a  comfortable  living  at  home.  If 
men  are  really  called  to  God's  special  service  in  foreign  parts,  and 
are  made  po  much  of  by  admirers  in  Exeter  Hall,  they  must  just 
make  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  comforts.     A  conscript  soldier 
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bas  to  pat  off  hie  mamase  until  his  term  ot  service  is  over.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  "  aacrifice,"  when  u  missionary  marries  at  the  expense 
of  a  MJMion&ry  Society  teu  years  earher  than  his  brother  in  soma 
trade  or  profession  at  honit.>  can  uffonl  to  \\e>.  Even  donit  to  the 
day  that  I  write  this,  college- students  do  not  hesitate  to  engage 
themselves.  In  a  letter  from  India,  I  gathered,  that  some  thought 
that  by  early  marriage  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
cause  of  Missions  ;  the  evitUKelicu!  name  of  the  Church  has  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  tho  HIkIi  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  whom  the  work  of  the  Mission  is  the  fir»i,  lait,  itile,  life-long 
object  of  their  desire. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  one,  who  is  iRaorant  of  Miaaion-work, 
as  exhibited  in  the  field,  or  discussed  ad  miueam  in  the  committee- 
room,  nor  of  one  who  is  hostile  to,  or  contemptuous  of  the  cause, 
but  o£  one,  who  for  netirly  fifty  years  has  studied  the  subject,  not 
of  one  Society,  of  one  bijnch  of  ihe  Church,  of  one  Chureh,  of  one 
Kation,  or  of  the  Prot(.'Mt;iut  Churches  only,  but  in  its  entirety; 
who  has  read  many  voliitiies,  and  written  many  pages  on  the 
subject,  which  have  bcniii  re]irioted  in  India,  Europe,  Australia, 
and  America.  We  are  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Is  it  not 
a  cruel  thing  to  marry  at  un  curly  age,  uad  tuke  a  poor,  thought- 
less, useless  girl  to  the  Kongo,  the  Niger,  the  Masai  country,  tba 
Victoria  Nyanza,  far  up  to  Uaranganja  in  Central  Africa,  for  from 
medical  aid  and  ordinary  dtctncicB  of  oirihaod  wIyqs,  entailing 
sickness,  death,  and  waste  of  expenditure,  leaving  no  results  but 
untimely  graves  of  young  mothers,  and  poor  children,  and  disnonao- 
luto  widowers?  Why  not  steer  a  middle  course,  reserving  matri- 
mony to  a  Inttr  period,  and  a  more  settled  Mission-field  ? 
Chureh- Wori,  London,  July,  1890. 


XI. 

ON  THE   MISSIOXARY   POSITION  IN  EASTERN 
EQUATORIAL   AFRICA. 

The  political  scramble  for  this  region  having  temporarily  come  to 
an  end  by  a  division  of  the  country  between  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal,  it  may  he  convenient  to  coosider,  how  fur 
thu  prospect  of  the  evangelization  of  the  natives  has  been  advanced. 
The  partition  of  Poland  need  never  be  alluded  to  again,  as  an 
instance  of  unscrupulous  appropriation  by  the  Strong  of  the  country 
of  the  Weak.  The  late  scramble  for  East  Equatorial  Africa  cannot 
be  surpassed  on  the  score  of  cynical  immorality  by  any  act  of 
annexation  since  the  times  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Attila.  The 
Germans  executed  Bushi'ri,  and  others,  as  rebels,  before  the  natives 
had  found  out,  who  the  Germans  wero,  whence  they  came,  and 
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ordained  missionaiy  in  such  a  Community  in  a  rural  district,  and 
prepared  for  active  evangelizing  work.  Communities  of  women  in. 
suitable  places  would  be  the  complement  to  the  above  arrangement. 
It  remains  now  for  all  ]Mis8ionary  Societies  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  missionaries  before  they  have  served  ten 
years,  or  at  least  attained  the  age  of  thirty-three.  How  utterly 
reckless  young  people  are  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  intelligence 
which  reached  England  only  last  month.  !No  missionary  associa- 
tions are  more  full  of  faith  and  zeal  than  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
and  the  Harley  House  Mission :  they  are  zealous  beyond  their 
means,  and  their  faith  is  more  elastic  than  their  banker's  account. 
Month  after  month  it  is  recorded  in  their  periodical  organs  that 
funds  are  wanting.  There  is  no  reserve  fund,  no  guarantee,  and 
no  provision  for  the  sick  or  the  widow ;  if  the  parent-association 
became  embarrassed,  the  labourers  in  the  field  would  starve,  and 
yet  two  of  the  youngest  members,  the  children  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  associations  in  the  Far  East,  have  gone  in  for  matrimony, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  possible,  that 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  Luke,  and  Mark,  and  other  of  Paul's 
companions,  may  have  been  wishful  to  unite  themselves  to  one 
or  other  of  the  sweet  women,  who  ministered  unto  the  Apostle, 
Phoebe,  or  Persis  the  beloved,  or  Triphena,  or  Triphosa,  but  the 
compiler  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  occupied  with  the 
grandeur  of  liis  subject,  and  did  not  descend  to  the  level  of 
chronicling  with  joy  the  union  of  missionaries,  or  the  birth  of 
infants.  In  one  missionary  periodical  of  this  year  I  read  how  an 
enterprise  to  West  Africa  was  '* crowned "  by  the  marriage  of  two 
of  the  missionaries. 

A  man  is  much  more  likely  to  make  a  good  choice  of  a  helpmate, 
when  ho  knows  the  work,  which  he  requires  help  in,  than  if  in 
%tatH  pupillari  at  the  Missionary  College  he  asks  the  little  girl, 
whom  he  has  met  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  the  young  person  in  the 
shop  adjoining  that  of  his  father,  to  go  with  him.  The  Sisterhoods 
will,  in  duo  course,  supply  such  good  helpmates,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  their  age  beyond  their  own  sense  of  duty  to  their 
Lord,  or  a  special  term  of  engagement  made  with  their  Society. 
In  the  first  decade  of  missionary  life  sisters  and  brothers  are  more 
UHoful  than  husbands  and  wives.  This  remark  was  made  to  mo  by 
a  lady  in  India  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
it.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  indeed  did  exceptional  service ;  but  we 
want  more  of  the  type  of  Luke  and  Mary.  Fewer  Marthas,  who 
are  cumbered  with  domestic  service,  and  none  of  the  Demas-type, 
who  turn  their  back  on  the  Mission-field,  loving  the  present  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  sick  wife,  or  a  comfortable  living  at  home.  If 
men  are  really  called  to  God's  special  service  in  foreign  parts,  and 
are  made  so  much  of  by  admirers  in  Exeter  Hall,  they  must  just 
make  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  comforts.     A  conscript  soldier 
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has  to  pnt  off  big  mamiific  until  his  term  of  service  is  over.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  "  sacrifice, "'  when  a  missionary  marries  at  tho  expense 
of  a  Miaaioaary  Society  ten  years  earlier  than  hia  brother  in  some 
trade  or  profession  at  home  can  afford  to  do.  Even  down  to  the 
day  that  I  write  this,  college-students  do  not  hesitate  to  engage 
themselves.  In  a  letter  from  India,  I  gathered,  that  some  thought 
that  by  early  maniage  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
cause  of  Missions  ;  the  cvans^lical  name  of  the  Church  has  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  Ili^h  Church  and  the  Bomun  Catholics, 
to  whom  the  work  of  the  Mission  is  the  fir»t,  iaat,  lole,  life-long 
object  of  their  desire. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  one,  who  is  iftnorant  of  Mission-worfc, 
as  exhibited  in  the  field,  or  discussed  ad  natufam  in  the  committee- 
room,  nor  of  one  who  is  hostile  to,  or  contemptuous  of  the  cause, 
hut  of  one,  who  for  neiiriy  fittv  years  luts  studied  the  subject,  not 
of  one  Society,  of  one  bnii'ich  of  ihe  Churth,  of  one  Church,  of  one 
Nation,  or  of  the  Protcstiuit  Churches  only,  but  in  its  entirety : 
who  has  read  many  vulumts,  and  written  many  pages  on  the 
subject,  which  have  ht'cri  rcjirinted  in  India,  Europe,  Australia, 
and  America.  "We  are  cnmc  to  the  partiujj  of  the  ways.  Is  it  not 
a  cruel  thing  to  marry  at  an  early  fi|>u,  and  take  a  poor,  thought- 
less, useless  girl  to  the  Kongo,  the  Niger,  the  Masai  country,  tho 
Victoria  Nyanza,  far  up  to  Uaraosanja  in  Central  Africa,  tar  from 
medical  aid  and  ordinary  decencies  of  civilized  wives,  entailing 
sickness,  death,  and  waste  of  expenditure,  leaving  no  results  but 
untimely  gnives  of  younj;  mothers,  and  poor  children,  and  disconso- 
late widowers  ?  Why  not  steer  u  middle  course,  restn'ing  matri- 
mony to  a  later  period,  and  a  more  settled  Mission-field  ? 
Church- Work,  London,  July,  1B90. 


ON  THE  MISSIONARY   POSITION  IN  EASTERN 
EQUATORIAL   AFRICA. 

The  political  scramble  for  this  region  having  temporarily  come  to 
an  end  by  a  division  of  the  country  between  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal,  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider,  how  far 
the  prospect  of  the  evanfjelization  of  the  natives  has  been  advanced. 
The  partition  of  Poland  need  never  be  alloded  to  again,  as  an 
instance  of  unscrupulous  apjiropriation  by  the  Strong  of  the  country 
of  the  "Weak,  The  late  scramble  for  East  Equatorial  Africa  cannot 
hv.  surpassed  on  the  bcor'  of  cynical  immorality  hy  any  act  of 
annexation  since  the  times  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Atlila.  The 
Germans  executed  Bushiri.  and  others,  as  rebels,  before  the  natives 
had  found  out,  who  the  Germans  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
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what  they  wanted.  This  last  question  has  yet  to  be  answered,  for 
it  is  not  obvious,  when  the  import  of  arms  and  liquor  are  forbidden, 
what  profit  the  Germans,  or  Biitish,  or  Italians,  will  make  from 
their  so-called  colonies ;  it  is  quite  clear,  that  Portugal,  during 
two  centuries  of  occupation,  has  made  no  profit  whatsoever,  though 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  past  century  she  had  a  freer  hand  than  can 
be  allowed  now,  to  plunder,  and  kill,  and  use  slave-labour. 

Indirectly  missionary  enterprises  have  gained  :  not  that  this  was 
in  the  least  the  intention  of  the  contending  Powers,  but  the  object 
of  legitimate  Missions  has  been  greatly  advanced.  Let  me  first 
remove  the  notion,  that  there  is  any  connection  of  pure  honest 
Mission-work  with  nationality.  In  Biitish  India,  which  represents 
the  truest  typo  of  tolerance  and  religious  liberty,  there  are  American, 
Fi-ench,  Portuguese,  German,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  missionaiies,  as  well  as  British  :  the  State  looks  upon  them 
all  with  the  same  impartial  benevolence,  interferes  with  none,  asks 
no  questions,  enforces  no  orders,  except  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  common  law  of  the  country,  and  makes  grants  lor  educational 
purposes  to  all  indifferently  on  the  same  conditions,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  K(miau  Catholic,  British  or  alien.  They  may  conduct 
their  operations  in  the  language  which  suit«  them  best ;  they  may 
own  lauds,  erect  buildings,  move  to  and  fro  just  as  they  like ;  no 
passports  are  asked  for;  there  is  no  jealousy  of  the  Frenchman  or 
the  German  on  tiie  part  of  the  Briton ;  no  ejection  of  missionaries, 
as  has  been  thcj  case  of  Mr.  Jones  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  at  Lif u  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  by  the  French ;  no  expul- 
sion of  the  whole  Mission,  as  has  happened  to  the  Biitish  Baptists 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  at  the  Kameruns  in  West  Africa ; 
no  exclusion  of  French  Roman  Catholics,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
same  (Jerman  Colony ;  no  practical  extinction  of  religious  schools 
by  State  laws  of  education,  as  has  happened  to  the  American 
missionaries  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in  the  Gabun  Colony  in 
"West  Africa.  It  is  as  well,  that  these  things  should  be  recorded, 
and  recollected,  that  in  the  Biitish  Colonies  alone  there  exists 
absolute  toleration,  and  Gallio-like  indifference. 

Let  us  follow  the  coast  of  East  Africa  do^vnward8  from  Snakin 
in  the  Eg>-ptian  Protectorate  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zamb^i. 
Above  Suakin  stretches  North  Afiica;  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi  extends  South  Africa.  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  may  be 
considerc'd  roughly  to  extend  into  the  interior  to  an  imaginary  line, 
where  its  boundaries  march  with  those  of  the  Kongo  State.  The 
islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Seychelles,  and  Komoro, 
are  geograj)hicaily  included  in  Africa,  but  are  excluded  from  this 
survey,  though  they  contain  many  important  Missions,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic. 

At  Suakin  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  and  a  missionary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  from  Cairo  was  for  some  time 
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located  there.     Uucb  has  not  yet  been  done,  but,  if  the  road  he 
opened  to  £erber  on  the  Nile,  this   may  become   an   important 

Further  down  the  Bed  Sen  is  the  so-called  Christian  kingdom  of 
AbjBsioia,  now  under  the  protection  of  Italy,  with  entire  toloration. 
The  Swedish  Mission  has  !od^  occupied  a  station  at  Mkullo  atnon^; 
the  Bogos  or  Bilin,  and  now  will  i-spand.  The  London  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  thy  Jews  has  recommenced  their  operations 
among  the  Falasha  Jews :  the  Roman  Catliolics  hare  long  had  an 
active  Mission  among  the  Christiitns  of  the  AbyBHiniaa  Church : 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  supplies  translations  of  tho 
Scriptures  in  Amhtiric,  Bogos,  Ti^rS,  and  Falasha.  in  addition  to 
the  old  liturgicul  Ethiopisn.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
on  the  Arabian  side,  in  Aden ;  here  there  is  a  Medical  Mission  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotltind,  and  there  is  an  unoccupied  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  tho 
capacities  of  this  place  H!«  a  missionary  post,  for  on  one  side  is 
Arabia  in  Asia,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  si'a  the 
great  Eastern  Horn  of  Afiica,  known  as  SomSlllund.  occupifd  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  not  by  any  Protestant  Slission,  nor  is  the 
language  represented  by  a.  Bible- translation  :  here  is  an  opfuing  for 
a  new  Mission. 

Passing  southward  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  run  along  tho  coast 
of  Galla-land,  right  down  to  the  Equator.  This  const  is  partly 
under  Italian  and  portly  British  protection.  All  the  three  dialects 
of  this  language  are  npresciited  by  Bible- Iran elations ;  there  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  Missinn,  but  no  special  Protestiint  Mission.  The 
tribes  on  the  extreme  south,  the  Bararetta-Galla,  come  undt-r 
the  influence  of  the  ilissionaries  stationed  in  the  Protectorate 
of  the  British  East  Et^uatorial  Company.  In  this  region  we  have 
five  Proti'Stant  Missions,  two  British  and  two  Oerman,  one  Swedish; 
all  of  which  owe  their  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  two  aneitnt 
German  missionaries  of  tho  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  two 
British  Societies,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  United 
Methodists,  were  planted  by  the  hand,  or  under  the  eye,  of  the 
two  heroes,  Krapf  and  Rcbman,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
prevented  from  establtfihing  himself  in  Abyssinia,  and  hud  been 
providentially  guided  to  the  then  unknown  Island  of  Mombasa, 
one  degree  south  of  the  Equator,  where  he  fnrmed  in  tg4+  that 
famous  Mission,  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  discovery  of  tho 
great  Alpine  lakes  and  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  regions  north 
and  south  of  the  Equator.  Strange  to  say,  Africans  were  conveyed 
to  Rorabay  to  be  trained,  and  later  on  they  were  brought  back 
to  Mombasa  as  "  Bombays,"  to  convert  their  own  people. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  extended  its  stulions  in  two 
distin:'t  lines:  one  with  its  base  on  Mombasa  extends  wistwaid 
through   the   British   sphere,  with   its  most  westerly  station   ut 
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Chaprp^a,  or  Moshi,  in  the  German  sphere.  It  is  preparing  for 
a  spring  northward  to  Kavirondo,  within  the  British  sphere, 
at  which  phice  the  steamer  Dorothy  Stanley  will  in  due  time 
convey  the  missionaries  in  a  few  hours  across  Victoria  Nyanza 
to  Eubaga,  the  extreme  point  of  the  second  chain  of  stations, 
which,  with  its  base  at  Zanzibar,  extends  through  the  German 
sphere  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  XJsambfro 
and  ^asa,  whence  at  the  present  moment  the  only  communication 
to  the  stiition  of  Kubaga,  the  capital  of  U-Ganda,  is  by  frail  native 
boats  across  the  broadest  expanse  of  the  lake.  It  is  possible,  that 
this  second  chain  of  missions  will  in  course  of  time  be  abandoned,  • 
and  the  operations  of  the  C.M.S.  be  restricted  to  the  British  sphere, 
and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  which  are  naturally  included  in  the 
Diocese^  of  the  Bishop  of  Northern  Ef^uatorial  Africa.  The  languages 
at  present  used  by  the  C.M.S.  are  Swahili,  Nyika,  Kaguru,  Gogo, 
Ganda,  all  of  which  are  represented  by  Bible-tmnslations,  Other 
languages  are  being  made  known.  The  prospects  of  this  Mission 
are  truly  magnificent,  and  all  the  political  events  of  the  last  year 
have  worked  in  the  favour  of  it«  legitimate  missionary  requirements. 
Tlie  sine  qm  non  and  anmmum  honum  of  the  true  missionary  is 
to  be  let  alone.  He  asks  nothing  of  the  Civil  Government,  but 
peace,  a  realm  of  law,  and  tolerance  in  all  things,  religious  and 
educational.  Thcfse  requirements  seem  so  simple,  but  I  write 
advisedly,  that  it  is  only  in  British  India,  out  of  all  the  regions 
of  the  world,  that  those  requirements  are  supplied ;  there  is  there 
no  Priest-law,  no  Mob-law,  no  State-Church,  no  Public  Instruction- 
law,  no  Police  regulations,  no  jealousy  of  aliens,  to  impede  the 
true-hearted  missionary.  In  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  the  same  essential  elements  of  liberty 
are  guarantetni.    May  Providence  sustain  and  preserve  them ! 

In  genuine  friendship  with  the  C.M.S.,  the  British  United 
Methodists  carry  on  their  restricted  but  useful  labours.  Their  base 
is  Jomvu,  on  the  Mombasa  harbour,  whence  their  stations  extend 
northwaitls  to  Golbanti,  on  the  river  Tana,  and  there  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  Soutliem  Galla,  alluded  to  above. 

One  of  the  German  Societies  is  from  Neukirchen,  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  and  it  is  intended,  that  it  should  work  northwards  from 
the  Laniu  basis,  and  establish  itself  among  the  tribes  of  the  Wa- 
Pokumo.  They  have  hardly  as  yet  got  into  their  position,  as  they 
have  only  an  existence  of  five  years,  but  their  stations  are  at  Lamu 
on  the  coast  and  Ngao  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tana.  The 
other  GeiTuan  Society  is  from  Bavaria,  and  works  from  Mombasa 
as  a  basis  northwards,  with  a  view  of  dwelling  among  the  Wa- 
Kamba.  Theirs  is  a  day  of  small  things,  and  small  missions, 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser,  if  the  German  Lutheran 
Churches  could  have  united  to  support  one  large  German  mission 
instead  of  a  plurality  of  small  ones.     No  doubt  there  were  some 
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irreconeilable  differences  between  the  churehea  of  Pruasia,  West- 
phalia, and  liavariu,  which  rendered  such  an  amalgaoiiition 
impossible.  It  ia  noteworthy,  that  th«y  have  crowded  into  the 
British  sphere  of  influence.  A  Swedish  mission  has  planted  one 
Btation  at  a  place  culled  KulOsu,  but  I  only  know  of  its  existence. 

Passing  southward,  we  enter  the  sphere  of  German  influence, 
which  extends  from  tho  eiistem  coast  to  the  Lake  Tanganyika 
on  the  west,  and  from  tho  frontier  of  the  British  sphere  at  the 
Biver  Umba  to  the  frontier  of  the  PortugTiese  sphere  at  Cape 
Delgado.  The  isLiods  of  Zanzibar  und  Pcmba  in  these  latitudes 
are  under  British  protection 

The  mission  stations  of  the  C.M.S.  in  this  region  have  already 
been  noticed,  but  the  maguiHeent  Mission  of  the  ITniversities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  liolda  the  foreraost  place.  With  their 
base  at  Zanzibar,  they  crecupy  within  the  German  sphere  two 
important  centres :  to  the  north  Magda,  in  tho  U-Sambara,  and 
Bondei-land,  and  Masaai  and  Newdla  at  the  extreme  southern 
frontier  on  the  Ri\-er  Rovi'ima.  Beyond  the  German  sphere,  further 
south,  there  is  another  branch  of  this  Uission,  which  will  bo 
noticed  further  on.  This  excellent  Mission,  under  the  Bialiop  of 
Southern  Equatorial  Africa,  has  obtained  a  aolid  footing.  It  hoa  tho 
advantage,  and  the  compensatory  disadvantage,  of  being  a  "  single 
mission "  Society,  with  entire  abaence  of  experiences  of  other 
fields.  It  combines  the  int^reating  phenomena  of  brotherhoods, 
and  sisterhooda,  with  absoluta  local  autonomy  and  independence  of 
any  governing  Committee  at  home.  The  Bishop  is  the  supremo 
ruler.  No  provision  is  made  for  stipends,  penaions,  or  indiTidualiam. 
The  community  is  the  unit.  The  languages  used  by  this  Mission, 
■within  the  Germnn  sphere,  are  the  Swahtti,  the  Bondei,  and  tho 
Makua,  and  the  missionaries  have,  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Steere, 
a  high  repute  for  scholarship.  The  first  two  of  these  languagv-s 
are  represented  by  Bible -translations,  and  tho  first  by  a  considerable 
literature ;  in  tho  last  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament  ore 
in  manuscript,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 

At  Dar-es-Salam  on  the  mainland,  a  Protestant  Society  at 
Berlin  has  openeil  a  Mission  avowedly  in  connection  with  the 
German  East  Etjuiitoriul  Commercial  Company.  It  combines  a 
hospital,  apparently  in  part,  or  entirely,  for  Europeans,  and  the 
ministration  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gorman  colonists.  It  has 
hitheito  clung  with  fatal  tenacity  to  the  coast,  though  it  is 
obvinus  that  a  reiil,  evangelizing  miseion  must  dwell  among  the 
people,  and  have  as  little  connexion  as  possible  with  tho  seenlnr 
Europeans,  especiiilly  as  among  these  German  colonists  such  senti- 
ments as  the  following  are  openly  expresied.  Having  finally 
abandoned  the  Island  of  ZanKibar,  it  proposes  to  feel  its  way  iolo 
the  interior,  and  plant  out-stationa.  It  is  a  fair  logical  expression 
(1)  to  make  Africa  pay  as  a  colony,  the  mines  must  be  opened, 
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and  the  culture  of  new  products  encouraged ;  (2)  the  climate 
does  not  permit  of  European  field-labour;  (3)  there  are  abundance 
of  natives,  who  could  work  if  they  chose,  and  must  be  made  to 
do  so ;  (4)  therefore  industiial  schools  must  bo  started  on  a  largo 
scale  to  teach  manufactures  and  agriculture;  (5)  the  missionaries 
sliould  manage  such  institutions,  and  place  a  little  veneer  of 
religion  over  a  great  deal  of  improved  industrial  capacity.  This 
is  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  East  Africa:  the  carrying  slave-trade 
has  been  destroyed :  there  may  be  a  greater  evil  in  store, 
Procdial  slavery,  or  something  different  in  name,  but  the  same  in 
reality,  and  the  easy-going  natives  of  Equatorial  Africa  may  have 
as  much  reason  to  regret  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  as  the  Karibs 
of  South  America  had  in  past  centuries  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Within  the  German  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  as  definitely 
settled  this  year,  arc  important  Missions  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  German  Government  in  its  cynical  contempt  for  all  forms  of 
religion,  but  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  French  Roman 
Catholics  to  establish  themselves  in  their  so-called  Colony,  at  once 
started  a  German  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  and  located  it  at  Pugu, 
on  the  coast ;  it  is  still  small,  but  is  recruited  from  Bavaria,  and 
will,  under  the  sunshine  of  a  paternal  Government,  expand  ;  then 
will  come  the  question,  whether  the  French  missionaries  should 
not  be  expelled  from  German  Colonies  in  East  Africa  as  they  have 
been  in  West  Africa.  The  policy  will  be  abominably  wicked,  and 
one  which  no  British  Government  would  ever  wish  to  put  into 
practice,  but  it  is  quite  on  the  cards,  and  from  the  German  point  of 
\'iew  may  seem  a  necessity.  In  French  Colonies  small  consideration 
is  shown  to  Alien  Missions  from  Great  Britain  or  North  America. 

It  so  happens,  that  there  are  two  really  excellent  Roman 
Catholic  Missions  of  many  years*  standing  within  this  region, 
one  at  Bagamoyo,  opposite  to  Zanzibar  on  the  coast,  where  the 
French  missionaries,  notably  the  late  Pi^re  Horner,  have  won  an 
estimable  reputation,  as  their  methods  were  good,  and  they  abstained 
from  politics.  They  belonged  to  the  congregiitions  of  Saint  E%prit 
et  Saint  Cceur  de  Marie.  Twelve  years  ago  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  founded  a  new  congregation  Xotre  Dame 
d'Afrique  with  its  headquarters  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  sent 
a  large  detachment  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  another  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  a  third  detachment  is  now  being  sent  to  Lake 
Nyasii.  a  fourth  is  established  on  the  Kongo,  a  fifth  in  the  great 
Tripoli  Sahara.  They  reached  their  destination,  and  their  mis- 
sionaries have  played  an  important  pait  in  the  politics  of  U-Ganda. 
When  they  first  stiirted,  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  over  to  Tunis  to 
have  an  interview  with  Caiflinal  Lavigerie,  and  beg  him  not  to 
place  his  Missionaries  at  the  same  stutions  with  the  Protestants,  as 
there  was  room  for  all,  and  the  spectacle  of  British  Protestants  and 
French  Roman  Catholics  quarrelling  in  Central  Africa  reflected 
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upon  thoir  common  Clirtatianity.  His  Erainenoe  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  xa  the  BentimBot,  but  bo  never  acted  upon  it ; 
and  by  the  irony  of  fortune  both  the  MiBsion-staffa  were  in  1888 
ejected  from  Rub^gii  to^'cther,  escoiiing  in  the  same  boat,  the  one 
Mission  supplying  tlic  tuixl,  the  other  the  conveyance,  and  the 
year  after  both  returned  together,  both  dabbling  too  much  in 
politics,  of  the  conwijiii-iicfa  of  whieh  we  have  not  heard  the  end 
yet.  It  occurs  to  me,  tliat  the  late  eorapact  between  the  Britinh  and 
Germans  has  put  the  Curdinal's  nose  out  of  joint.  He  clearly  dreamt 
of  French  ascendancy  on  both  Tau'iauyika  and  Tiotoria,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  wliun  Henry  Stanley  proposed  to  conduct  the 
relief  of  Kmin  Paaha  by  passing  through  U-Ganda,  the  French 
Minister  iu  London  remunttruted,  as  such  n  course  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Fronrh  Missions  at  Rubtiga  ("  Darkest  Africa," 
vol.  i.  p.  45).  When  the  Cardinal,  two  years  ago,  atarted  his  onti- 
slavery  crusade,  and  proposed  fortified  stations  dotted  over  the 
country  under  his  friend  Joubert,  late  ouc  of  the  bodyguanl  of  the 
Pope,  those,  who  wakli.'d  the  game  of  chess  in  Africa,  knew  what 
he  meant,  when  he  triuii  to  place  these  etulUi  in  position.  At  any 
rate  it  is  all  over  now.  These  Freach  Boman  Catholic  Missions 
will  have  a  free  han'l  for  all  legitimate  Mixaion-work  in  the  British 
sphere,  and  already  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  orrived  at  Mombasa 
to  open  new  fields,  and  are  welcome.  Whether  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  allow  the  French  stations  on  Tanganyika, 
where  they  will  haTc  opportunity  of  intrigue  with  the  Belgian 
authorities,  time  alone  will  show. 

When  we  pass  Cape  Dolgado,  we  enter  the  old  Portuguese 
colony  of  the  Mozambik.  All  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rivi-r  Zambesi  has  belonged  to  Portugal  for  muny  centuries,  and 
very  little  use  they  have  made  of  their  opportunity,  while  they 
had  a  free  hand  and  open  field.  Their  day  has  now  passed.  Like 
a  fly  they  have  been  biushod  away  from  the  River  Zambesi  by 
Great  Britaiu,  and  en  important  protectorate  has  been  established 
with  Lake  Nyasa  as  its  centre.  There  is  no  question,  that  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  was  behind  the  Portuguese  Qovcmment  urging  it  on  ;  ho 
is  a  kind  of  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  powerful  Churchmen 
used  Sovereigns  as  pawns  to  play  the  game  of  Home  :  he  has  been 
checkmated  again.  His  Koman  Catholic  Mission  is  welcome  ;  the 
true  tolerance  of  the  British  Empire  receives  his  advances  with  a 
enpcrb  contempt,  and  gives  him  u  free  hand,  so  long  as  he  ectn 
quietly  and  lawfully.  His  Portuguese  allies  must  keep  within 
tlieir  ancient  limits,  and  stew  in  their  own  juice. 

The  Protestant  Missions  on  Lake  Nyasa  enjoy  an  excellent 
reputation.  As  all  the  Missions  in  the  North  British  spht-ro  can  be 
trnccd  back  to  the  influence  of  Krapf,  so  in  the  Southern  British 
spliere  the  great  name  of  Livingstone  is.  as  it  were,  the  morning 
slur  of  Christian  ovaugcHzatioQ.      The  Church  of  England,  under 
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and  the  culture  of  new  products  encourap;ed ;  (2)  the  climate 
does  not  permit  of  European  field-labour;  (3)  there  are  abundance 
of  natives,  who  could  work  if  they  chose,  and  must  be  made  to 
do  so ;  (4)  therefore  industiial  schools  must  be  sturtcd  on  a  large 
scale  to  teach  manufactures  and  agriculture;  (5)  the  missionaries 
should  manage  such  institutions,  and  place  a  little  veneer  of 
religion  over  a  j?reat  deal  of  improved  industrial  capacity.  This 
is  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  East  Africa:  the  carrymg  slave-trade 
has  been  destroyed :  there  may  be  a  greater  evil  in  store, 
Procdial  slavery,  or  something  different  in  name,  but  the  same  in 
reality,  and  the  easy-going  nutives  of  Equatorial  Africa  may  have 
as  much  reason  to  regret  the  arrival  of  the  Germans,  as  the  Karibs 
of  South  America  had  in  past  centuries  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Within  the  German  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  as  definitely 
settled  this  year,  are  important  Missions  of  the  Eoman  Catholics. 
The  German  Government  in  its  cynical  contempt  for  all  forms  of 
religion,  but  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  Erench  Roman 
Catholics  to  establish  themselves  in  their  so-called  Colony,  at  once 
stalled  a  German  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  and  located  it  at  Pugu, 
on  the  coast ;  it  is  still  small,  but  is  recruited  from  Bavaria,  and 
will,  under  the  sunshine  of  a  paternal  Government,  expand ;  then 
will  come  the  question,  whether  the  French  missionaries  should 
not  be  expelled  from  G«rman  Colcmies  in  East  Africa  as  they  have 
been  in  West  Africa.  The  policy  will  be  abominably  wicked,  and 
one  which  no  British  Government  would  ever  wish  to  put  into 
practice,  but  it  is  (juite  on  the  cards,  and  from  the  German  point  of 
view  may  seem  a  necessity.  In  French  Colonies  small  consideration 
is  shown  to  Alien  Missions  from  Great  Britain  or  North  America. 

It  so  happens,  that  there  are  two  really  excellent  Koman 
Catholic  Missions  of  many  years'  standing  within  thid  region, 
one  at  Bngnmoyo,  opposite  to  Zanzibar  on  the  coast,  where  the 
Frencli  missionaries,  notably  the  late  Fere  Homer,  have  won  an 
estimable  reputation,  astheir  methods  were  good,  and  they  abstained 
from  polities.  They  belonged  to  the  congregations  of  Saint  Esprit 
et  Saint  Cceur  de  Marie,  Twelve  years  ago  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  founded  a  now  congregation  Notre  Dame 
d'Afrique  with  its  headquaitiTs  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  sent 
a  large  detachment  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  another  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  a  third  detachment  is  now  being  sent  to  Lake 
Nyasa,  a  fourth  is  established  on  the  Kongo,  a  fifth  in  the  great 
Tripoli  Sahara.  They  reached  their  destination,  and  their  mis- 
sionaries have  played  an  important  pait  in  the  politics  of  U-Ganda. 
"When  they  first  started,  I  todk  the  trouble  to  go  over  to  Tunis  to 
have  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  and  beg  him  not  to 
place  his  Missionaries  at  the  same  stations  with  the  Protestants,  as 
there  was  room  for  all,  and  tho  spectacle  of  British  Protestants  and 
French  lloman  Catholics  quarrelling  in  Central  Africa  reflected 
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npon  tbcir  oommon  Chriettaaity.  His  EmincDce  expressed  his 
L'utire  concurrence  in  the  sentiment,  but  ho  never  acted  upon  it ; 
BQil  by  the  irony  of  fortune  botii  tbo  Uiasion- staffs  were  in  1H8S 
ejected  from  Rubaga  togother,  escaping  ia  the  same  boat,  the  one 
Mission  supplying  the  food,  the  othtr  the  conveyance,  and  the 
yoar  after  both  returned  together,  both  diibblinp  tno  much  in 
politics,  of  the  conseqiiencvB  of  which  wc  have  nut  heard  the  end 
yet.  It  occurs  to  mo,  that  the  late  compact  between  the  British  and 
Germana  baa  put  thu  Cardinal's  nose  out  of  joint.  He  uloarly  ilrenmt 
of  French  ascendancy  on  both  Tanjianyika  and  Victoria,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  when  Henry  Stanley  proposed  to  conduct  the 
rt'liof  of  Emin  Pasha  by  passing  tlirough  U-Ganda,  the  French 
Minister  in  London  romonrtrated,  as  such  a  course  would  be 
prfjudicial  to  the  French  Missions  at  Rubaga  ("  Darkest  Africa," 
vol.  i.  p.  45).  When  the  Cardinal,  two  years  ago,  startled  his  anti- 
slavery  crusade,  and  proposed  fortified  stations  dotted  over  the 
country  under  hia  friend  Joubert,  late  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  the 
Pope,  those,  who  wolched  the  Kame  of  chess  in  Africa,  knew  what 
ho  meant,  when  ho  tried  to  place  these  catties  in  posilion.  At  any 
rate  it  is  all  over  now.  These  French  Roman  Catholic  Uisflions 
will  have  a  free  hand  for  all  legitimate  Miesion-work  in  the  British 
sphere,  and  already  Roman  Catbolie  priests  bare  arrived  at  Mombasa 
to  open  new  fields,  and  are  welcome.  Whether  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  allow  the  French  stations  on  Tanganyika, 
where  they  will  have  opportunity  of  intrigue  with  the  Letgian 
authorities,  time  alone  will  show. 

When  we  piisa  Capo  Delgado,  we  enter  the  old  Portuguese 
colony  of  the  Mozambik.  All  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Eiver  Zambesi  has  belonged  to  Portugal  for  many  centuries,  and 
Tery  little  use  they  huTe  made  of  their  opportunity,  while  they 
had  a  free  hand  and  open  Gold.  Their  day  has  now  passed.  Like 
a  fly  they  have  been  brushed  away  from  the  Hiver  ZambSsi  by 
Great  Britain,  and  an  important  protectorate  baa  been  established 
with  Lake  Nyasa  as  its  centre.  There  Ih  no  question,  that  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  was  behind  the  Portuguese  Government  urging  it  on  ;  he 
is  a  kind  of  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  powerful  Churchmen 
used  Sovereigns  as  pawns  to  play  the  game  of  Rome  :  he  has  been 
checkmated  again.  His  Roman  Catholic  Mission  is  welcome  ;  the 
true  tolerance  of  the  British  Empire  receives  his  advances  with  a 
superb  contempt,  and  gives  him  a  free  hand,  so  long  as  he  Bct« 
quietly  and  lawfully.  His  Portuguese  allies  must  keep  within 
their  ancient  limits,  and  stew  in  their  own  juice. 

The  Protestant  Mis-iioas  on  Lake  Nyasa  enjoy  an  excellent 
Tcputiition,  As  all  the  Missions  in  the  North  British  sphere  can  bo 
traced  back  to  the  iniluence  of  Krapf,  so  in  the  Southern  British 
sphere  the  grout  name  of  Livingatune  is.  as  it  were,  the  morning 
star  of  Cbrisiiac  evangelization.      The  Church  of  England,  under 
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Liahop  Mackenzie,  whs  first  in  the  flt-I.! ;  then,  after  hU  death,  the 
biisc  of  the  tlissiun  was  transfi^rrcd  to  Ziinzibar,  and  its  work  ttiere 
has  alrcuily  been  described ;  still  the  heart  of  the  miBsionarieB  went 
out  to  Liiko  Nyasa,  ami  they  did  not  rest,  until  they  opened  a 
branch  at  Luliumii,  an  isliind  in  the  lake,  with  a  steamer.  This 
was  a  hazardous  policy,  und  the  end  is  not  yet  known,  but  the 
Mission  Imx  been,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  lake,  most  succeuful. 
On  the  west  const  is  the  woll-known  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  i's  hcudquarters  at  Bondawe,  and  its  base  on  the 
Zambesi  River.  Further  down,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Shir6, 
which  connects  the  lake  with  the  m^at  rirer,  is  the  Higbhind. 
station  of  Bluntyre,  founded  by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
The  lanpiuipfcB  uwhI  by  these  Missions  are  the  Yao,  Nyanja,  Kgoni, 
and  Kkondi,  all  of  which  arc  represented  by  Bible-translations; 
there  is  a  wealth  uf  additional  lang:uages,  which  timo  will  roreal, 
and  the  translators  are  pitherin^  in  new  harvests.  If  Africa  is 
to  be  converted,  tlic  Bible  alone  will  do  it. 

The  much  love<l,  and  everywhere  welcomed  Moravian  Uissionary 
Society  is  tliis  year  preparing  to  open  a  new  Mission  within  the 
German  sphere  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ifyosa  on  the  highlands  of 
Kottde. 

On  Lake  Tnnfronyiku,  in  addition  to  the  French  Roman  Catholics, 
ptationed  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  hike,  ftro  the  stations  of  the 
Iiondoii  Missionary  Society,  on  the  west  luink  of  the  lake,  and  at 
the  extreme  south,  where  they  have  a  stiaraer;  they  also  have 
00  had  a  station  at  U-Rambo  on  the  main  road  from  ITjlji  to 
Zanzibar.  The  strategical  position  of  this  mission  is  peculiar ; 
originally  its  base  was  on  Zanzibar,  but.  when  the  so-called 
Ptovonson  Road  was  lined  out  from  the  northern  point  of  Lake 
Nyasa  to  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  base  of  this 
mission  was  sliifted  to  the  Zambesi ;  various  languages  are  nsed  by 
this  mission,  but  none  are  represented  by  Bible-translations.  Hera 
we  have  a  great  work  for  the  future. 

Tlinsc,  who  can  recollect  the  time,  not  very  remote,  when  Burton 
started  to  discover  Lake  Tanganvika,  Speke  to  discover  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  sources  of  the  ^ite,  and  Li^'ingntone  to  discovrr 
Lake  Nynsn,  and  found  that  old  IHolemy  the  geographer,  and  his 
mediieval  snecessors,  were  not  such  blockheads  alter  all,  as  armchair 
Bcofraphera  had  l>een  pleased  to  call  them,  nmst  indeed  return  thanks 
to  Providence,  that  the  germs  of  such  healthy  institutions  have 
been  planted  in  Africa.  Th<;  object  of  the  soldier  is  to  hill,  of  the 
merchant  to  eajolo  and  rob,  of  the  colonist  to  exterminate,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Afrira;  the  object  of  the  missionary  is  to 
teach  them  the  fundamental  laws  of  honourable  life,  A'is.  to  live 
with  one  consort,  covor  their  naked  bodies,  dwell  in  a  humble  yet 
decent  hut,  cluster  in  onlerly  villages,  and  support  themselves  by 
honest  labour;    this  is  followed  by  the  turning  of  their  hearts  to 
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the  true  God,  tlie  ilcvflopment  of  their  infelleotual  power  by 
religious  teaching,  the  tolling  thom,  that  they  have  aouls  to  bu 
savBd,  and  that  thi-ro  is  a  ynviour  waiting  to  be  graoiou9,'and  who 
died  on  the  Cross  for  their  Salvation,  and  has  sent  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  dwell  among  them,  and  win  them  back  from  bad  and  cruel 
customs.  This  is  the  work  of  the  good  and  holy  men  and  women, 
British,  German,  «nd  French,  Proteatant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who 
have  left  their  homes,  and  many  of  them  died  for  the  poor  African  ; 
and  God's  blessing  will  be  with  each  one  of  them,  and  wb  are  proud 
of  them.  While  1he  great  fight  ie  going  on,  the  lookers-on  cannot 
discriminate  between  the  colours  and  acuoutrementji  of  particular 
regiments,  who  all  march  under  the  Standard  of  the  Lamb.  We 
must  take  a  wide  survey  of  humau  weaknesses  and  idioayncraeies, 
and,  while  firm  in  our  own  eonvietions,  speak  charitably  of  others, 
BO  long  as,  like  the  good  French  Roman  Catholic  Fathers  at 
Ragamoyo,  they  stick  to  their  own  brisiness. 

Major  Von  Wi-sniann,  German  Administrator,  who  has  in  th" 
short  period  of  his  nile  shed  more  African  blood  in  East  Equatoriul 
Africa  than  all  the  Europeans  together  since  the  days  of  Koah,  has 
been  good  enough  to  give  ns  his  opinion  of  Sliasioni ;  his  words 
are  quoted  with  commendation  by  the  CathaHo  MUiion»,  a  truly 
excellent  monthly  periodical  puhliiihed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salford.     I  quote  his  words: 

"  The  Major  spoke  bitterly  of  alt  tbe  Protestant  mianonariei  in  Airim,  both 
"  English  and  German,  bteaiisf  ihf<i  Inrd  la  plai/  a  polilirol  pari,  6a  miarhifivoiia 
"  as  it  wiia  unjustifiiiblfi.  Ha  conlniflled  their  concjuet  'aj  no  mwm  Vn  their 
"  nd'antnge  with  the  good  works  of  the  sell-BaCTiflcing  ond  indefatigable  Cfttholic 
'*  Miwions  ;  they  were  the  real  [lillnrs  of  ciTiliiatioDi  whereas  the  Protentant 
"  Minions  threw  obatAclee  in  \\\»  (the  Major's)  way,  so  that  great  somg  spent  on 
"  them  were  realty  thrown  away.    Inateud  of  helping,  tbej,  by  their  political 

"  agitation,  did  nothiag  but  harm The  Cathulica  procend  on  the 

"  maiim  Lahora  el  Ora,  rather  than  Ota  et  Labora.  The  iiist  anmH  eipended  on 
"  English  Missions  in  particular  might  be  mlicb  better  employed." 

It  is  true,  that  British  misstionaries  did  protest  againrt  the 
slaughter  of  poor  "Bushfri";  a  more  cmel  and  unjustifiable  act 
has  never  disgraced  any  countrv. 

The  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  the  editor  of  Catholie  Mimoiu. 
are  Englishmen,  and  as  such  hate  slnvery  as  cordially  as  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  How  comes  it,  that  the  editor 
takes  on  the  whole  a  favourable  notice  of  a  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  which  the  Major  higlily  commends,  and 
which  the  editor  of  the  Mimoni  Citlholiqueii  of  Lyons  appreciati-s 
BO  much  that  he  opi'us  his  columns  to  BubscriptionB  for  tho 
purpose,  "Tho  purchase  by  the  Holy  Fathers  of  slaves,  male  and 
"  fi'raalc,  as  a  nuchus  of  Roman  Catholic  comniunitieB"? 

In  the  Mmionit  Catlioliquei,  which  I  receive  weekly  from  Lyons, 
I  read  such  entries: 
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Agnin,  let  missionariea,  whose  work  is  spiritual,  keep  clear  of 
the  induBtriiil,  manufacturing,  and  ngricultural,  Bnarc.  A  "  man 
of  God"  dots  not  appear  to  advantage,  as  the  manager  of  an 
ostrich-farm,  an  exporter  of  diamonds  or  gold-dust,  a  succeesful 
grower  of  outs,  or  hreeder  of  cattle,  or  manager  of  a  blackBmith'B 
nhup.  Hie  epiritiialitjr  wiU  ho  destroyed,  and  his  equanimity 
impaired  by  disputes  with  his  workmen,  litigation  with  his 
customers,  and  by  being  a  victim  to  plunder  or  rascality.  It  will  bo 
down-grade  indeed.  It  does  uot  answer  with  the  Itasle  Mission  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Tlio  Mot-ovians  practise  it  as  their  only 
means  of  existence,  and  the  consequence  is,  tlmt  in  their  reports 
the  reader,  seeking  to  know  how  fares  the  Gospel- battle,  has  cold 
water  thrown  upon  his  euthusiasm  by  the  news,  that  the  cod 
fishery  has  been  a  faiture,  and  the  young  lambs  hare  perished. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Major  Von  Wissraann's  remark, 
that  Lahora  et  Ora  is  better  than  Ora  et  Labora.  The  true 
Christian  places  his  duty  as  a  man  to  support  himself  as  only  next 
to  his  duty  to  his  God.  Dut  the  mii>sionary  should  take  heed,  lest 
his  Kacred  name  of  teacher,  and  preacher,  and  friend,  be  turned 
into  that  of  trader,  and  farmer,  and  employer.  He  might  make 
moru  money,  but  he  would  lose  more  souls,  and  might,  from  sheer 
ij;iiorancc  of  book-keeping,  get  into  businesa-difficultics  and  lose 
his  character.  A  call  fur  a  low-church  Christian,  who  understands 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  raising  of  turnips,  would  not  rouse 
enthusiasm  for  Missions. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  action  of  this  kind  taken  by  an 
indepenilent  Ohurch  with  an  organization  of  its  own,  which  seeks, 
as  in  Sierra  Leone,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  it6 
Church- Members.  In  such  case  there  are  no  Missiouaries,  hut 
Pastors,  and  no  Heathen,  but  Christian  Congregations  seeking  by 
industrial  training  to  be  elevated  socially  and  financially. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  Missionary  to  invoke,  and  make 
use  of,  a  friendly  "Arm  of  the  Flesh,"  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
S|)tritual  interests,  and  suppressing  what  appear  to  be  great  mond 
evils.  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the 
period,  when  she  started  on  her  evil  course  of  Temporal  Rule,  and 
Political  Influence.  No  one  sinned  more  in  this  direction  than 
Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuit :  we  judge  him  by  his  own  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Europe.  But  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  hardening 
of  the  Eoraan  system  it  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  record,  that  tU 
the  great  Missionaries  of  the  early  period,  Columba,  Anguitinc^ 
Columbanns,  Aidan,  Wildebrond,  and  Sonifsce,  erred  in  the  same 
direction  :  it  seemed  to  them  essential  to  convert  the  Chief,  poeedbiT 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  so-called  wivea,  ana 
tlieu  to  urge  the  Chief  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  Heathen,  and 
drive  in  his  soldiers  and  his  subjects  to  be  baptized  :  the  abwlutv 
necessity  of  individual  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  nerer 
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to  have  occurred  to  tbera.  Some  ■went  much  further,  and  used 
oppression  and  violence.  We  hear  tho  echo  of  this  in  the  eentence 
of  Shj-lock  hy  the  Iluke  iu  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  I  otten 
hear  the  Mahometaus  charged  with  attempting  to  spread  tiieir 
tenets'  by  the  sword :  a  great  part  of  Europe  become  Christian 
nominally  by  the  same  methods,  and  the  cruelty  and  bloodshed  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  extending  and  maintaining  their  system 
would  far  exceed  tliat  of  the  most  fanatic  Mahometan,  for  the 
lust  of  Conquest  wan  often  their  real  motive,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Hindu  Belli^on  alter  eight  hundred  years  of  Mahometan 
Rule,  and  of  the  Asintie  Churches  after  one  thousand  years,  ia  the 
best  evidence  of  thfir  tolerance,  while  hefore  the  Christians  no 
Pagan  or  Mahometan  survived,  and  Jews  were  opjireflsed,  or  exiled. 

i^ow  all  has  changed.  Some  Missionaries  would  still  have 
recourse  to  the  Ann  of  the  Flesh,  if  they  could :  but  erperienco  has 
taught  us,  that  in  that  Arm  is  a  Sword,  which  is  double-edged,  and 
that  when  once  the  C'ivil  Power  has  found  an  entry,  it  is  as  likely  to 
use  force  agaimt  the  Missionary  as  for  him.  Tho  Roman  Catholics 
arc  the  loudest  criers-out  for  Toleration,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  persistent  opponents  of  it,  when  they  are  in  power.  It  ia 
therefore  an  incontrovertible  axiom  of  Mission-work,  that  whatever 
is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  by  the  Spiritual  Power  ooly,  and  that 
absolutt  Toleration  muft  b»  the  rule. 

There  will  be  difficulties  for  the  Missionaries,  who  work  in 
spheres  of  influence  other  than  those  of  their  own  Nationality : 
they  will  be  less  in  British  spheres,  because  Frs'nch,  German, 
American,  and  other  Continental  Missionaries  have  all  had  a  taste 
of  the  sweet  "  laissez  faire  ''  of  the  Indian  Administration,  as  soon 
as  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  good  men  are  at  work  for  legitimate' 
spiritual  objects  with  no  political  motives.  Nothing  is  so  striking 
as  that  throughout  the  British  Empire  there  is  never  any  trouble 
whatever  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  simply  because  they 
enjoy  what  in  Equity  tliey  aro  entitled  to,  and  are  allowed  no 
prerogatives,  not  even  the  advantages  of  a  little  healthy  Persecution, 
wliich  tho  rough -going  Porsecntors  seem  to  onioy.  I  read  every 
Wfok  the  Chronicles  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  the  French, 
German,  and  English  languages,  and  it  is  delightful  to  read  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Inquisition  complaining  of  a  School  being 
closed  by  a  Turkish  Pasha,  or  a  place  of  worship  appropriated  by  a 
Greek  Congregation.  It  would  be  the  certain  ruin  nowadays  of  d 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  to  find  iteelf  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
kingdoms,  which  have  ceased  to  esist,  where  some  Devotee- Queen, 
or  astute  Cardinal,  ruled  the  roost,  and  a  Missionary  like  FninciB 
Xavicr  got  the  eat  of  a  weak-minded  superstitious  Sovereign. 
Under  the  pressure  of  heretical  Toleration  they  pursue  their  quiet 
and  useful  way  :  if  they  do  not  inculcate  much  spirituality,  they 
at  least  encourage  a  high  standard  of  social  Morality. 
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Again,  let  missionarieSy  whose  work  is  spiritual,  keep  clear  of 
the  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural,  snare.  A  '^  man 
of  God "  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  as  the  manager  of  an 
ostrich-farm,  an  exporter  of  diamonds  or  gold-dust,  a  successful 
grower  of  oats,  or  breeder  of  cattle,  or  manager  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  His  spirituality  will  be  destroyed,  and  his  equanimity 
imj)aired  by  disputes  with  his  workmen,  litigation  with  his 
customers,  and  by  being  a  victim  to  plunder  or  rascality.  It  will  be 
down-grade  indeed.  It  does  not  answer  with  the  Basle  Mission  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Moravians  practise  it  as  their  only 
means  of  existence,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  their  reports 
the  reader,  seeking  to  know  how  fares  the  Gospel-battle,  has  cold 
water  thrown  upon  his  enthusiasm  by  the  news,  that  the  cod 
fishery  has  been  a  failure,  and  the  young  lambs  have  perished. 
There  is  a  great  deal. of  truth  in  Major  Von  Wissmann's  remark, 
that  Lahora  et  Ora  is  better  than  Ora  et  Labora.  The  true 
Christian  places  his  duty  as  a  man  to  support  himself  as  only  next 
to  his  duty  to  his  God.  But  the  missionary  should  take  heed,  lest 
his  sacred  name  of  teacher,  and  preacher,  and  friend,  be  turned 
into  that  of  trader,  and  fjirmer,  and  employer.  He  might  make 
more  money,  but  he  would  lose  more  souls,  and  might,  from  sheer 
ignorance  of  book-keeping,  get  into  business-difficulties  and  lose 
his  character.  A  call  for  a  low-church  Christian,  who  understands 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  raising  of  turnips,  would  not  rouse 
enthusiasm  for  Missions. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  action  of  this  kind  taken  by  an 
independent  Church  with  an  organization  of  its  own,  which  seeks, 
as  in  Sierra  Leone,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  its 
Church-Members.  In  such  case  there  are  no  Missionaries,  but 
Pastors,  and  no  Heathen,  but  Christian  Congregations  seeking  by 
industrial  training  to  be  elevated  socially  and  financially. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  Missionary  to  invoke,  and  make 
use  of,  a  friendly  '*  Arm  of  the  Flesh,"  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
Spiritual  interests,  and  suppressing  what  appear  to  be  great  morsd 
evils.  Such  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the 
period,  when  she  started  on  her  evil  course  of  Temporal  Rule,  and 
Political  Influence.  No  one  sinned  more  in  this  direction  than 
Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuit:  we  judge  him  by  his  own  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Europe.  But  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  hardening 
of  the  Roman  system  it  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  record,  that  all 
the  great  Missionaries  of  the  early  period,  Columba,  Augustine, 
Columbanus,  Aidan,  Wildebrond,  and  Boniface,  erred  in  the  same 
direction :  it  seemed  to  them  essential  to  convert  the  Chief,  possibly 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  so-called  wives,  and 
then  to  urge  the  Chief  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  Heathen,  and 
drive  in  his  soldiers  and  his  subjects  to  be  baptized  :  the  absolute 
necessity  of  individual  conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  never 
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to  have  occurred  to  them.  Some  went  ranch  further,  and  used 
oppression  and  vioK'ncc.  We  hear  the  echo  of  this  in  the  sentence 
of  Shylock  by  the  Duke  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  1  oiVn 
hear  the  MahometunH  charged  with  attempting  to  spread  their 
tenets'  by  the  swiird :  a  great  part  of  Europe  become  Christian 
nominally  by  the  same  methode,  and  the  cruelty  and  bloodshed  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  extending  and  maintaining  their  system 
would  far  exceed  thut  of  the  most  fanatic  Mahometan,  for  the 
lust  of  Conquest  -was  often  their  real  motive,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Hindu  Religion  after  eight  hundred  years  of  Mahometan 
Rule,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  after  one  thousand  years,  is  the 
best  evidence  of  their  tolerance,  while  before  the  Christiana  no 
Pagan  or  Mahometan  survived,  and  Jews  were  oppressed,  or  exiled. 

Now  all  hae  chauf^ed.  Some  Missionaries  would  still  have 
recourse  to  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh,  if  they  could :  but  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  in  that  Arm  is  a  Sword,  which  is  double-edged,  and 
that  when  once  the  Civil  Power  has  found  an  enlTy,  it  is  as  likely  to 
use  force  affaitut  the  Missionary  as  for  him.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  the  loudest  crierH^out  for  Toleration,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  persistent  opponents  of  it,  when  they  are  in  power.  It  is 
therefore  an  incontrovertible  axiom  of  Mission-work,  that  whatever 
is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  by  the  Spiritual  Power  only,  and  that 
abtoluta  Toleration  mwif  b«  the  rui». 

There  will  be  difficulties  for  the  Missionaries,  who  work  in 
spheres  of  influence  other  than  those  of  their  own  Nationality : 
they  will  be  less  in  British  spheres,  because  Fn-ncb,  OermaD, 
American,  and  other  Continental  Missionaries  have  all  had  a  taste 
of  the  sweet  "  laist^ez  faire ''  of  the  Indian  Administration,  as  soon 
as  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  good  men  are  at  work  for  legitimale 
spiritual  objects  with  no  political  motives.  Nothing  is  so  striking 
as  that  throughout  the  British  Umpire  there  is  never  any  trouble 
whatever  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  simply  because  they 
enjoy  what  in  Equity  they  are  entitled  to,  and  are  allowed  no 
prerogatives,  not  even  the  advantages  of  a  little  healthy  Persecution, 
which  thorough-going  Persecutors  seem  to  enjoy.  I  read  every 
week  the  Chronicles  of  Reman  Catholic  Missions  in  the  French, 
German,  and  English  l»n>;uages,  and  it  is  delightful  to  read  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Inquisition  complaining  of  a  School  being 
closed  by  a  Turkish  I'asba,  or  a  place  of  worship  appropriated  by  u 
Greek  Congregation.  It  would  be  the  certtdn  ruin  nowadays  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  to  End  itself  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
kiugdoras,  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  where  some  Devotee -Queen, 
or  astute  Cardinal,  ruled  the  roost,  and  a  Missionary  like  Francis 
Xavier  got  the  ear  of  a  weak-minded  superstitious  Sovereign. 
Under  the  pressure  of  heretical  Toleration  they  pursue  their  quiet 
and  useful  way  :  if  tliev  do  not  inculcate  much  spirituality,  they 
at  least  encourage  a  liigh  standard  of  social  Morality. 
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The  danger  of  the  Protestant  MiBsions  is  in  another  direction : 
their  present  hane  is  the  Euphemistio  cracking-up  of  the  gentleman, 
who  compiles  the  Annual  Eeport,  or  edits  the  Monthly  Periodical, 
as  well  as  of  the  Platform  speakers.  **Bona  verba  qua3so"  is  the 
rule  :  there  is  a  total  suppression  of  notice  of  any  failure  of  men 
or  measures,  and  all  legitimate  criticism  is  stifled.  And  yet  the 
machinery  of  a  great  Missionary  organization,  and  the  working  of 
it  in  many  difPeront  countries  in  different  environments,  must 
require  healthy  and  sympathetic  criticism,  not  to  be  found  in  a 
co-opted  Committee  of  exceedingly  narrow  views,  pressed  behind  and 
overpowered  at  a  crisis  by  a  hundred-Parson-Power  of  necessarily 
imperfectly  informed  Clergy,  where  dead  voting  weight  crushes  any 
opposition :  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  in  such  council-Tooms  of 
popular  feeling,  and  not  a  half-inch  room  for  a  statesmanlike  view  : 
not  a  scruple  of  sympathy  for  the  provoking  non- Christian,  who 
refuses  to  hear  and  be  convinced :  not  a  grain  of  pity  for  the  poor 
dark-coloured  convert,  or  Mission-agent,  who  after  centuries  of 
Heathendom  and  Mahometanism,  and  one  generation  of  a  weak 
Christianity,  does  not  at  once  •*  per  saltum  "  live  up  to  the  high  level 
of  Evangelical  purity  and  spirituality,  which  is  only  attained  alter 
an  hereditary  Faith  of  generations  and  centuries,  if  even  then. 

Church' Work,  London,  1889,  with  additions,  1890. 


XII. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF 
BRITISH  OFFICIALS  AT  THE  BAPTISM  OF 
NATIVE  CONVERTS  TO   CHRISTIANITY. 

I  HEPLT  to  your  letter  of  June  1st,  1859,  respecting  an  article 
in  the  Phoenix  Newspaper,  and  regret  that  there  are  in  this  Station 
correspondents  of  the  Public  Press  so  indiscreet,  and  so  incorrect. 

I  understand  my  duty  as  a  Public  Officer,  both  under  the  East 
India  Company's  rule,  and  in  accordance  with  Her  Majesty's 
Proclamation,  to  be  entire  abstinence  in  every  public  capacity  from 
the  affairs  of  any  Sect  or  Religion,  directly,  and  indirectly,  and 
my  convictions  coincide  with  my  duty,  and  that  I  have  carried 
them  into  practice  is  evidenced  by  my  opinions,  recorded  ( i )  against 
allowing  Missionaries  to  preach  in  the  Prisons,  (2)  in  favour  of  deme- 
lition  of  a  Missionary  Chapel  improperly  built  on  the  steps  of 
a  Sacred  Hindu  tank,  (3)  and  against  the  transfer  of  the  English 
classes  of  the  State  School  at  Amritsar  to  the  Missionary  School. 
And,  while  opposing  any  aggressive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Christian  Religion  beyond  the  legitimate  ones  of 
free  teaching  and  preaching,  I  have  suggested  the  entire  withdrawil 
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of  State-tnanagement  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sikh  Rpligion 
at  Amritaar,  the  duty  of  the  State  being  tu  abstain  from  interference 
either  way. 

itut,  Bs  a  private  individuB.1,  I  have  as  much  right  Xo  religiouB 
■views  ae  the  Mahometan  and  Hindu  employSs  of  the  Stute.  So 
long  as  I  confine  thtir  iliKplay  strictly  to  the  sphere  of  unofficial 
life,  1  have  the  right  to  altend  at  Chapels,  or  meotingB,  as  laay 
seem  expedient  to  Die.  and  to  partake  in  the  diStrent  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  to  which  I  belong. 

It  BO  happened,  that  in  the  course  of  April  the  baptism  of  four 
ffmale,  and  of  one  male,  converts  ot  mature  years,  was  to  take 
place  in  the  private  house  of  the  Uissionury,  who  acta  as  chaplain 
of  this  station.  Two  of  these  females  belonged  to  the  Orphan 
School ;  two  were  wives  of  native  Christiana :  tlie  man  was  a  Hindu, 
of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  was  not  in  the  serriee 
of  the  Stata.  As  a  member  ot  the  Congregation  I  was  interested 
in  this  event,  and,  accocupanied  by  my  wife,  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.  I  found  other  Englishmen  there,  with  some  of  whom  I 
was  acquainted :  others  were  strangers :  among  the  former  were  my 
subordinates  the  Deputj',  and  the  Assietaiit,  Commissioners.  There 
was  nothing  official  in  our  attendance  :  we  were  not  specially 
invited,  or  welcomed ;  we  were  as  private  members  of  the 
Congregation,  and  1  have  attended  such  ceremonies  in  other 
parts  of  India. 

I  understand,  tliut  on  another  occasion,  thongh  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  son  of  a  Uuhometan  Koulavie  was 
baptized  in  this  City,  hut  I  have  never  seen  the  youth.  I  am  further 
iufornied  by  general  report,  that  some  Sikhs  of  a  Regiment  have 
been  baptized,  but  neither  in  nty  presence,  nor  with  my  knowledge. 
Nor  <lo  I  think  thot,  upon  reflection,  I  should  have  attended 
on  such  occasions  as  this  last,  for  the  circumstance  of  the  convert 
being  a  military  servant  of  the  State,  and  a  member  ot  the  dominant 
local  Religion,  would  have  altered  the  coinplesion  of  the  afiair : 
however,  the  subject  never  came  under  my  consideration,  and 
it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  etate  distinctly,  that  no  Sikh  soldier, 
or  Mahometan  youth,  were  ever  baptized  in  my  presence. 

Having  thus  stated  candidly  what  has  taken  place,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  late  prohibition  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  open 
out  discuestons  on  such  subjects,  I  must  add  in  my  justification, 
that,  if  as  a  public  officer  I  ought  not  to  do  more,  I  should  have 
been  ashamed,  as  a  Christian,  to  do  less.  The  Mahometan  official 
piics  with  some  degree  of  state  to  repeat  his  prayers  at  the  Mosque : 
the  Hindu  makes  no  secret  of  his  religion :  tiie  Sikh  servants  of 
the  State  solemnly  bathe  in  the  sacred  reservoir,  and  attend,  when 
converts  undergo  the  initiatory  rites,  and  are  admitted  into  their 
communion.  Is  the  Christian  to  he  placed  in  an  interior  grads 
of  discreet  and  lawful  liberty,  because  he  is  an  official?  As  a  private 
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indiyidnal,  I  am  welcomed  to  the  homes  of  the  Hindn  and  Maho- 
metan Kobles,  and  moneyed  classes,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriages,  and  other  domestic  events,  which  partake  of  a  religious 
character,  and  as  a  private  individual  I  have  hitherto  considered, 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  attend  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  my 
own  church,  so  long  as  the  public  service  was  in  no  way  affected, 
or  the  principles  of  Toleration  compromised. 

Amrilsar,  June  4,  1859. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panj^b  coincides  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Gust,  who  does  not  appear  to  His  Honour  to 
have  acted  in  any  way  inconsistently  with  his  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  is  he  aware,  that  the  practice  prevalent  in  the  Panjab 
differs  from  the  course  pursued  on  the  present  occasion. 

June  II,  1859. 

Replt  op  Lord  OAHNnre,  the  Viceroy  op  Ikdia. 

His  Excellency  in  Council  agrees  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Gust  has  not  acted  in  any  way  inconsistently 
with  his  duty  to  Government. 

The  Viceroy  accords  full  credit  to  Mr.  Gust  for  the  sound  judg- 
ment evinced  by  him  in  this  instance,  and  in  the  other  cases,  to 
which  he  refers.  His  Excellency  in  Gouncil  does  not  question  the 
right  of  an  officer  of  Government,  as  a  private  individual,  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  so  long  as  he  confines  their  display  strictly 
to  the  sphere  of  unofficial  life ;  but  the  difficulty,  which  pervades 
many  cases,  in  which  this  right  is  claimed,  is  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  term  **  unofficial  life."  This  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individual  officers,  and  their  immediate  superiors,  in 
guiding  themselves  by  these  rules :  the  strictest  regard  must  be 
exercised  towards  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  and 
allowance  made  for  the  difficulty,  which  is  felt  by  the  natives  of 
India  in  a  peculiar  degree  in  distinguishing  between  the  private 
and  official  act«  of  the  servants  of  Government. 

July  II,  1859. 


XIIL 
THE  NATIVE  CHRISTIAN  VILLAGE  IN  NORTH 

INDIA. 

Perhaps  a  short  description  of  one  of  our  Native  Ghristian  villages 
may  be  new,  and  not  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers.  The 
village,  to  which  I  now  allude,  is  situated  in  the  old  part  of 
Allahabad,  not  far  from  the  Church,  in  which  building  a  goodly 
congregation  of  Native  Ghristians  assemble  every  Sunday  at  nine 
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and  four  o'clock,  the  BerviceB  being  performed  by  tho  MisBionsry 
aad  Native  I'astor  in  HinduHtdsl.  I  bod  been  urgently  requested 
by  this  NatiTo  Pastor  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  village,  and  inspeet  his 
School,  80  oce  cool  morning  ot  six  o'clock  I  walked,  according  to 
my  promise,  to  see  tlie  School,  etc.  On  entering  the  village,  I 
saw  the  Pastor  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  School-hoaso,  teaching  a 
class  of  neatlv-dressod  tall  girls.  On  my  approaching,  he  came 
forward  to  welcome  mc,  and  the  girls  hastened  back  into  the  School- 
room, so  as  to  appear  in  order  in  their  class.  I  entered  the  room 
and  proc«ede<l  to  inspect  the  classes,  and,  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  Pastor,  to  esumiiie  the  elder  girls.  I  had  but  lattdy  arrived 
from  Englan-l,  and  the  low  mud  huiliings,  bare  walls,  and  especially 
the  dusky  faces  half-Ehrouded  in  white  muslin  scarfs,  the  day 
dresses  (pink  being  the  favourite  colour),  was  to  me  a  striking 
contrast  to  our  English,  lofty,  map-covered  walls,  and  rows  of  pale 
or  white  or  rn.^ij-- cheeked  pinafored  children  ;  but  the  bright  eyes, 
intelligent  look",  eager  answers,  and  merry  smiles,  wore  just  the 
same  as  in  an  English  school,  and  it  was  surprising  to  hear  how 
well  they  read  and  pTOnouneed  English,  translating  the  seotouco 
into  Hiudusti'iei  with  great  fluency.  I  found  from  their  answers, 
that  they  quite  understood  what  they  read,  but  they  could  not 
converse  easily  in  English,  nor  understand  it  well  when  spoken  b^ 
us.  Their  knowledge  of  Bible  history  was  very  fair,  and  their 
writing  in  English  character  very  good.  They  are  taught  by  an 
intelligent-looking  woman,  who  spoke  English  well,  and  a  Monitor, 
an  elder  girl  from  thi'  first  class,  who,  for  a.  wonder,  had  not  married, 
a  case  very  run,-  to  find  after  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Some- 
times they  will  come  to  Bchool  after  they  an;  married,  but  not  often. 
Passing  from  the  girls'  room  we  entered  the  boys'  school ;  here 
I  found  several  elasscR,  and  elder  boys  acting  as  Monitors  under 
the  superintendence  of  tlie  Hfad  Mastt-r,  a  very  young  but  clever- 
looking  man,  who  also  spoke  English  very  correctly.  Al!  the 
classes  aie  kt'pt  well  up  to  their  work  by  the  daily  visits  and 
examinations  of  the  Pastor.  The  boys  read  English  fluently,  but 
with  a  decided  Hindi  accent;  they  answered  questions  in  fiible, 
History,  Arithmetic,  imd  on  the  subjects  they  liad  just  read,  cor- 
rectly, and  appeiired  interested  in  tlieir  lessons.  On  entering  and 
leaving  the  schools  I  wished  them  "Good  Morning,"  which  they 
responded  to  heartily  with  many  broad  grins ;  it  was  evidently 
a  wetl-mastered  sentence.  From  this  house  I  went  to  another  a 
short  distance  off,  used  for  sd  Infant  School ;  here  I  found  sorenty- 
five  children,  not  abundantly  clad,  but  very  neat  and  clean,  arranged 
on  tiers  of  benches  reaching  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  building; 
they 'all  looked  very  bright  and  merry,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  lessons 
given  to  them  by  a  grave-looking  elderly  man,  whose  appearance 
certainly  belied  hia  mode  of  instruction.  Singing  was  the  especial 
accompUshmoot  of  these  little  ones,  not  a  very  musical  peiforTnance 
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certainly,  but  that  deficiency  was  made  up  by  energy  and  a  most 
hearty  appreciation  of  their  own  efforts.  They  sang  the  well- 
known  Hymns  *'  There  is  a  Happy  Land,"  and  **  Oh !  that  will  be 
joyful,"  first  in  English,  then  in  Hindi ;  also  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
with  great  zeal ;  they  then  went  through  all  the  approved  Infant 
School  exercises,  folding  hands,  raising  them,  clapping,  etc., 
singing  an  illustrated  song  at  the  same  time  capitally,  but  their 
great  surprise  was  kept  till  the  last.  They  were  told  to  represent  a 
rising  storm,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  or  rather  heanl  a  better 
illustration  :  it  is  worth  a  visit  to  the  school  to  witness  this  alone. 
Suddenly  they  rubbed  their  hands  together,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  hissing  noise  like  the  distant  rising  wind ;  this  grew  louder 
and  louder,  all  keeping  in  excellent  unison,  till  a  loud  clap  of 
thunder  was  lieard,  caused  by  the  beating  and  stamping  of  the 
many  little  naked  feet  on  the  hollow  wooden  platform  on  which 
their  benches  were  raised ;  this  thunder  increased,  died  away,  and 
again  increased  as  the  teacher  silently  raised  or  lowered  his  arm ; 
then  the  rain  began  to  pour ;  this  was  cleverly  imitated  by  the 
drumming  and  rapid  playing  of  their  fingers  on  the  board?  supporting 
their  seat,  the  children  remained  seated  so,  still  with  earnest,  almost 
grave  faces,  intent  on  their  representation,  all  their  arms  being 
kept  straight  down  on  each  side  just  reaching  the  boards,  that  they 
might  have  well  been  supposed  to  be  unemployed.  I  greatly  amused 
them  by  looking  up  at  the  roof  and  from  the  door,  and  exclaiming 
*'  Pani,"  '*  Pani !  "  **  Rain !  *'  Leaving  these  merry  nicely  taught 
little  ones,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  tOur  of  the  village  accompanied 
by  the  Pastor. 

Women  were  standing  about  in  groups,  all  neatly  dressed,  and 
most  with  babies  in  their  arms.  Some  were  able  to  employ  nurses 
to  take  care  of  their  children,  and  help  in  the  household  !  All  the 
men  of  this  village  are  employed  in  the  Government-Press,  and 
earn  good  wages,  differing  accoixling  to  their  abilities  for  the  work. 
For  compositors  really  intelligent  men  are  required,  and  they  are 
accordingly  paid  highly.  1  spoke  to  several  of  the  women,  and 
delighted  them  much  by  enquiring  after  the  number  of  their 
children,  the  employment  and  wages  of  their  husbands,  etc. ;  many 
a  merry  laugh  was  called  forth.  The  round  of  the  village  being 
made,  I  said  '*Good  Morning"  to  the  Pastor  and  left  him;  feeling 
much  pleased  with  all  I  had  seen,  and  my  interest  much  increased 
and  aroused  in  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  Christian 
Missionaries. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  feel  inclined  to  bend  their  steps 
towards  this  group  of  huts,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  an  object  of 
much  interest  for  their  morning  walk. 
Southern  Cross,  Allahabad,  1866. 
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XIV. 
THE  MISSION  SCHOOL  IN  NORTH  INDIA, 


To  all  reaideats  in  Allnliubnil  the  cbief  Bceaes  on  tho  bitok^  of  the 
JamDu  and  Ganges  ani  well  known.  There  is  the  Fort,  from  tiio 
ramparts  of  which  Wwn-  is  a  aplondid  view  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two  rivers,  a  sptjt  liold  in  gri-ut  revcrenca  aa  a  holy  plact'  by 
the  native  population.  Rome  little  way  further  up  tho  Jamna  ia 
the  new  Railway  liriiigc,  a  magnificent  gtracture,  one  of  the 
marvelloiiB  acliievtm-'iits  of  modem  science;  especially  pieturt-sque 
it  looked,  as  we  first  mhv  it  on  a  summer  evening,  when  its  deep 
red  iron  railings  were  lijjlited  up  by  rays  caught  from  the  setting 
Bufi,  whilst  on  the  lahtj,  deep  stream  far  below  the  shatJes  of 
evening  had  already  IUIIid.  Passing  on  a  short  distance  further, 
a  large  house  may  \w  seen  built  close  on  the  river's  bank,  its 
balcony  almost  overh;iiifriiig  llie  water.  The  house  is  now  occupied 
by  American  missionji rii.t.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  in 
them  are  several  buil.lings;  schools  and  dwellings  tor  the  nutiva 
Christians.  At  one  enil  is  a  long  row  of  low  mud  huts,  occupied  by 
those  natives,  who  mo  employed  by  the  miasioTiaries  in  different 
useful  and  lucrative  eiripiuymedts.  In  the  middle  of  the  grounib 
there  is  a  large  buihiiiig  used  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings 
for  Divine  Service,  add  used  during  tho  week  for  the  Girls'  School. 

The  Misaionaries  are  always  ready  t«  ehow  their  schools  to 
visitors,  so,  accepting  a  kind  invitation  to  come  and  see  the  progress 
of  their  work,  I  one  mnniiiig  acconlingly  went.  The  Girls'  School 
was  my  first  point  of  iTiterest.  As  I  entered  the  building,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  row  of  small  children  scaled  on  the 
ground  :  rough,  unkempt,  and  most  scantily  clad  little  urchins  they 
certainly  were,  very  still  and  quiet,  seeming  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  native  woman,  who  was  trying  to  teach  the  alphabet ;  but 
school  discipline  was  evidently  a  novelty  to  them,  and,  to  moat  of 
them,  probably  an  irksome  restraint,  there  being  no  space  for  tho 
usual  rousing  and  arousing  infant  school  exercises.  I  was  told, 
that  the  Missionaries  actually  paid  many  of  tho  mothers  small  sums, 
to  induce  them  to  send  their  children  to  school :  of  c«urse  these 
were  not  Christian  fiimilics.  TKe  school  is  open  to  all  the  town, 
but  so  few  comparatively  us  yet  value  the  advantages  thiis  to  be 
gained  for  their  children,  that,  until  thej  can  see  the  benefit  in  its 
true  light,  they  must  he  persuaded  by  rewards  and  encouragements 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  icstmcted. 

Fussing  from  this  group,  I  came  to  what  formed  the  more 
important  part  of  the  school.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  building 
about  twenty  girls  were  arranged  in  clasaes ;  their  ages  might  have 
hien  from  twelve  to  twenty;  these  were  all  Christians,  daughters 
of  Government  clerks,  or  other  respectable  Christian  natives ;  they 
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read  English  as  fluently  as  any  English  school- girl  and  many  of 
them  spoke  it  easily.  Their  summing  and  writing  was  particularly 
neat  and  good,  and  the  answers  to  my  questions  on  various  subjects 
correctly  given.  I  told  them  that  they  wrote  as  well  as  English 
girls  did,  and  if  we  did  not  see  their  faces,  we  could  quite  fancy 
we  were  hearing  an  English  class  read.  This  delighted  them 
extremely.  I  was  told  that  they  liked  anything  English,  and 
are  often  heard  to  wish  that  their  faces  were  not  quite  so  black. 
I  thought  however  that  some  of  these  black  faces  were  quite  as 
pretty  as  many  white  ones,  certainly  as  bright  and  intelligent- 
looking;  their  large  dark  eyes  sparkled  so  brilliantly,  and  their 
bright  muslin  dresses,  with  clean  white  muslin  scarfs,  forming  a 
kind  of  head-dress,  and  falling  gracefully  over  their  shoulders,  gave 
them  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

Two  or  three  of  these  girls  were  married,  but  having  no  children 
to  keep  them  employed  at  home,  they  were  allowed  by  their 
husbands  to  continue  to  attend  school ;  they  all  had  an  easy,  yet 
very  respectful,  manner,  owing  doubtless  to  their  being  chiefly 
taught  by  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Missionaries.  These 
girls  are  especially  fond  of  worsted  and  bead  work,  and  many  of 
their  brothers  are  smartly  shod  with  slippers  worked  at  the  school ; 
I  saw  some  that  were  in  progress,  groups  of  flowers  and  many 
pretty  designs,  very  evenly  and  nicely  worked.  The  girls  seemed 
delighted  to  show  me  all  they  could  do  in  their  studies  and  work, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  1  could  part  from  them  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Boys'  School,  which  was  held  iu  another  building  also  in 
the  grounds.  I  was  first  shown  into  one  of  the  class-rooms, 
where  the  elder  boys  were  assembled :  some  of  them  lads  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  preparing,  we  were  told,  for  College.  None 
of  these  boys  were  as  yet  professed  Christians,  but  they  read  and 
studied  the  Bible  daily,  and  it  may  earnestly  be  hoped,  that  this 
constant  reading  may  in  time  lead  them  to  believe  in  the  wondrous 
truths  it  contains.  I  listened  to  an  examination  of  these  boys  in 
European  History  and  found  their  knowledge  to  be  very  good ; 
they  also  were  evidently  well  instructed  in  the  History  of  their 
Native  country,  both  geographically  and  historically :  naming 
readily  the  principal  rivers,  towns,  mountains,  present  English 
Governors,  famous  Generals  who  had  from  time  to  time  fought 
and  conquered  in  the  land,  and  Native  heroes  of  ancient  fame. 

Leaving  the  class-room,  I  was  taken  into  the  large  school-room,  . 
where  all  the  boys  assembled  for  the  roll-call,  a  very  long  narrow 
room  with  a  small  raised  platform  at  one  end  for  the  teacher.  The 
whole  school  soon  came  trooping  in,  and  arranged  themselves  in  rows 
for  our  inspection.  About  170  boys  of  all  ages,  races,  castes  and 
religions  (for  the  school  is  open  and  free  to  all),  a  curious  motley 
assemblage,  some  bright  and  intelligent,  others  hopelessly  dull  and 
ignorant,  dressed  in  every  conceivable  style  of  costume  and  variation 
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of  colour;  some  in  fluwinj?  white  nmsiHa  robe?,  othiTB  in  coloured 
trousers,  with  a.  specii-'s  of  Uiose  jacket  of  a  strikingly  diiforent 
colour ;  others,  again,  with  little  bcsideB  a  cloth  bound  rounil 
their  loins.  The  diversity  of  head-dresses  wus  alao  amusing :  smart 
caps  of  coloured  or  white  worked  muslin,  pink  or  bine  handker- 
chiefs bound  round  their  heads,  turban  fashion ;  some  bad  their 
hair  closely  cropped,  Ibrmiog  a  kind  of  thick  mat  on  the  head, 
a  sufficient  protection  from  the  sun,  without  the  addition  of  a  cap ; 
others  anain  wore  completely  shaven,  with  the  exception  ql  one 
lock,  which  was  allowed  to  prow  long,  and  was  twisted  like  a  bit 
of  rope,  or  plaited  a«  a  Chinese  pigtail ;  these  latter  were  indeed 
queer  odd-looking  little  creatures  ;  but  whatever  was  their 
appearance,  their  rank,  or  religion,  the  fact  that  so  many  could 
be  brought  togi'ther,  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  eamoBt, 
working,  Christian  teachers,  must  inspire  the  hope,  that  some 
at  least,  if  not  sll,  may  in  time  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  be  made  a  crown  of  rejoicing 
to  those  devoted  serranta  of  the  Loiil,  who  have  gone  forth  into 
a  distant  land  to  proclaim  His  glory  and  tell  of  His  appearing. 

All  cannot  be  Mi."sinnarieB,  all  cannot  personally  labour,  to  t*8Ch 
the  heathen  the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  but  all,  if  they  had 
the  desire,  could  synipathi/e  with  and  encourage  this  noble  work. 
A  friendly  visit  to  these  Ifisaion  Schools  would  show  sympathy, 
and  a  few  words  of  true  praise  would  be  an  encouragement. 

Let  us  not  say,  "  These  works  are  no  concern  of  ours."  They 
do  concern  every  believer  in  Christ,  and  for  love  to  that  Saviour, 
who  died  and  rose  Hftaio,  that  all  who  believed  in  Him  shonld  uut 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;  let  us  try  to  do  something,  if  only 
the  sympathy  of  friendly  visits  and  encouraging  words,  to  help 
those  who  are  striving  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  His  Kauie 
amongst  those  who  as  yet  know  Him  not. 
SoutAern  Cross,  Allahabad,  1 S56. 


ON  THE  ABORIGINAL  RACES  OF  INDIA. 

The  portion  allotted  to  me  in  the  day's  proceedings  is  a  humble 
one:  it  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  certain  facta,  and  thus  to 
elicit  the  practical  opinion  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
It  is  universally  known,  that  British  India  is  peopled  by  races 
pmfcssing  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  religions,  and  that  in  tho 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Buddhist ! 
but  it  is  not  generally  known,  or  it  is  overlooked,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  professors  of  these  three  great  Book- religious,  there  lire 
millions  of  psgana  in  a  much  lower  stage  of  civilization,  but  who, 
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owing  to  their  annually  increasing  numbers,  can  no  longer  be 
di8regard£*d. 

When  the  great  wave  of  colonists  from  Central  Asia,  who  spoke 
an  Arian  language,  at  some  very  remote  period,  crossed  the  Indos 
into  the  Pan  jab,  and  worked  their  way  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Indus  and  Ganges,  they  found  the  country  already  occupied  by  races 
in  every  way  inferior  to  themselves.  It  is  probable,  that  one 
stream  of  these  so-called  non-Arian  aborigines  had  entered  India  at 
a  still  more  remote  period  by  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus  from  the 
"West,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  great  Dravidian  nationality  of 
Southern  India ;  and  that  a  second  stream  at  an  unknown  period 
entered  India  from  the  East  by  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  or  the 
valley  of  the  River  Brahmaputra.  In  early  Arian  legends  they  are 
described  as  the  Nishada,  and  in  the  great  Kpics  are  alluded  to  as 
monkeys  and  ogres :  at  any  rate  there  they  were,  and  there  they 
are  to  this  dav. 

The  Dnmdian  races  accepted  Hinduism,  and  many  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Northern  and  Central  India  subsided  into  the  lower  ranks 
of  Hinduism,  and  in  the  oflScial  Census  of  British  India  are  recorded 
as  Hindu,  though  their  habits  are  directly  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  Brahminical  system.  Many  more  escaped  to  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  have  preserved  their  savage 
customs  and  Pagan  religion  to  this  day. 

During  the  last  half  century  they  have  increased  in  number  and 
importance,  though  overlooked  by  the  British  Government,  and 
despised  by  the  Hindu.  Every  now  and  then  there  has  been  an 
uneasiness  and  commotion,  as  numbers  began  to  press  on  means  of 
existence,  and  as  new  ideas  began  to  be  taken  in.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  Santal  insurrection  of  1856,  and  the  chronic  raids 
on  the  eastern  frontier  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  in  such  castvs  the  Government  can  fairly  adopt  a 
diifcreut  policy  from  that,  which  has  been  the  rule  with  "regard  to 
the  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  viz.  absolute  non-interference :  indeed, 
it  has  done  so  as  regards  the  Santal  tribes  in  1856,  and  the  Karen 
tribes  in  1859.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  educational  grants  will  be 
made  proportionable  to  requirements,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a 
new  civilization,  alien  from,  if  not  hostile  to,  that  of  the  Hindu  and 
Mahometan,  will  be  welcomed  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  Imperial 
congeries  of  Nations  and  Religions. 

But  the  nature  of  that  new  civilization  depends  upon  the 
measures  taken  during  the  present  generation  by  such  Societies  as 
th(»  one,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addre&<?ing.  Colonel  Dalton 
(whose  absence  I  deplore  on  this  occasion,  though  his  good  wishes 
are  with  us),  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Ethnology  of  Bangdl, 
published  by  the  Government  of  that  Province,  has  fully  described 
the  customs,  social  and  religious,  of  these  so-callod  non-Arian  races. 
Progress  has  been  made,  though  still  very  insufficient,  in   the 
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acquisition  of  knowlcdgo  of  the  Unguages  of  those  races,  diScriug 
in  vocabulary,  8t^uctIlre,  and  primary  classification  from  the  great 
Arian  vernaculars.  Thanks  arc  duo  to  both  Sir  George  Campbell, 
and  Sir  Richard  Teiuplo,  two  late  Lieut  .-Govern  ora  of  Itang^l, 
for  all  that  tbey  huve  done  for  the  non-Arian  races.  The  school- 
master  is  abroad;  matoriiil  prosperity,  the  result  of  peace  and  good 
government,  has  estonded  the  area  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
and  it  ia  against  all  reason  and  oil  history  to  suppose,  that  these 
races,  as  they  become  civilized,  wealthy,  and  numerous,  will  con- 
tinue t«  be  pagaUB. 

As  we  cast  our  pyes  down  the  magnificent  empire  of  Nearer  and 
Further  India,  as  far  as  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  we 
find  the  hills,  the  inaccessible  interior,  the  forest,  and  waste  places, 
occupied  by  wild  nou-Artan  races,  the  remnants  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who  at  u  remote  period  succumbed  tn  the  great  Hindu 
civilization.  In  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  the  Hindu  civilization 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Buddhist,  and  in  the  Ualay  Archipelago 
to  that  of  the  Mahometan :  but  there  is  no  instance  of  Nature- 
worship,  and  Animistic  Eeligion,  surviving  the  peaceful  contact 
of  a  higher  civilization,  and  the  elevating  effects  of  agriculture, 
landed  property,  commerce,  and  accumulated  capital. 

To  what  religion,  then,  are  the  pagan  races  of  Central  India  and 
the  Assam  valley  to  belong  ?  What  form  is  their  dawning  tiviliKft- 
tinn  to  assume  F  Is  it  to  be  monotheism  or  polytheism,  monogamy  or 
polygamy,  sepulture  or  cremation,  cireumciaion  or  uncircumcision  ? 
Is  theirs  to  he  a  religion  of  outward  form  and  hard  dogma,  to  bo 
carried  merely  as  a  flag,  and  worn  as  a  atate-dress,  or  a  living 
principle,  controlling  every  action  and  influencing  every  thought  ? 
We  need  not,  on  tliis  occasion,  allude  to  crimes  or  ubominahla 
customs,  such  as  human  sacrifices,  for  the  strong  arm  of  the 
civil  power  will  put  them  down,  whether  the  offender  ho  Mahome- 
tan, Hindu,  Pagan,  or  Christian.  We  need  not  lay  too  much  stress 
on  secular  education,  for  gradually  the  British  Qovemmeut  will 
supply  that,  with  a  Gallio-like  indifference  to  race  or  creed.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  tliese  immortal  souls,  and  those  of  unborn 
generations,  are  to  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
our  sceptre,  and  through  opportunities  supplied  by  our  strong 
Government,  from  a  state  of  simple  and  excusable  ignonmce  into 
a  system  of  stolid  polytheism  such  as  that  of  the  Hindu,  or  of  narrow, 
monotheism,  such  as  that  of  Isl£m. 

No  time  should  bo  lost.  The  augcl  has  troubled  the  water ; 
the  movement  has  commenced.  While  we  are  pausing,  others  may 
step  down,  and  a  chance  lost  now  will  not  be  recovered  at  a  later 
time.  The  existing  generation  may  prove  to  he  half-hearted, 
unworthy,  weak,  relapsing,  immoral  convert*,  wilh  Pagauiam  too 
tightly  wound  round  tlieir  inmost  hearts  over  to  get  entirely  free  ; 
but  the  missionary  will  got  aooosa  to  their  children,  and  unborn 
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generations  will  come  under  the  gentle  influence,  and  grow  np 
in  ignorance  of,  perhaps  despising,  the  silly,  timid,  and  pitiable, 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  no  priesthood,  and  are  so  far 
free  from  a  misfortune  of  other  religions;  they  have  no  Book, 
no  religious  literature,  no  temples,  no  national  Epics  orally  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  no  history,  no  culture ;  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  destroy,  and  good  material  for  a  new  building  ;  their 
old  rites  had  nothing  but  custom  to  sanction  them,  nor  could  their 
origin  and  object  be  explained.  Judson  and  Mason  have  shown 
what  can  be  done  in  Barm  a;  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  set  the  example  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  notably  in  the  Philippines. 

My  friend,  Sir  William  Muir,  I  believe,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Brahmiuical  system  will  swallow  up  these  races,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  ages  past  to  an  extent,  that  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
numberless  Castes  and  social  fissures  of  this  great  people.  I  confess 
that  I  fear  the  Mahometans  more.  A  great  discovery  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Census  of  Bangal.  The  number  of 
Mahometans  in  that  province,  which  is  so  remote  from  the  centre  of 
Mahometan  influences  in  Central  Asia,  and  which  had  never  come 
under  the  thorough  domination  of  the  Path  an  or  Mogul  dynasties 
of  India,  was  found  to  amount  to  twenty  aud  a  half  millions,  about 
half  the  total  for  the  whole  of  India.  Who  were  these  Mahometans 
but  the  non-Arians  of  the  eastern  frontier,  who  had  accepted  this 
new  religion  with  their  new  civilization,  or  as  an  improvement 
on  their  former  skin-deep  Hinduism,  under  which  they  found 
themselves  at  a  social  and  ceremonial  disadvantage?  The  pheno- 
menon may  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  attributed  to  the  simplicity 
of  Islam,  which  consists  merely  in  the  formula  of  **  There  is  no 
God  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet,*'  for  the  creed 
conveys  nothing  of  a  repulsive  character  likely  to  stagger  reason, 
nor  does  it  make  an  unreasonable  demand  on  faith. 

Upon  these  grounds  I  invite  the  attention  of  this  Conference 
to  the  subject  of  devising  some  plan  to  strengthen  existing  missions 
in  Central  India,  and  of  starting  new  ones  in  the  valley  of  Assam 
and  British  Banna,  where  a  great  work  has  to  be  done,  and  a  door 
may  be  opened  to  Tibet,  Western  China,  and  the  Shan  States. 
I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  missions  in  both  provinces,  which 
are  doing  good  work,  but  not  on  a  scale  equal  to  tl\e  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Conference 
may  live  to  see  whole  tribes  come  over,  for  of  the  50,000  Karen 
20,000  are  Christians.  Again  and  again  would  I  impress  upon 
the  Society,  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  advisable  to  demand  too 
high  a  standard  from  converts,  but  to  win  over  in  every  legitimate 
way  the  present,  so  as  to  get  access  to  and  control  over  future 
generations. 

Church  Mmion  Souae^  '877. 
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XVI. 
ON    THE    EXTENT    TO    WHICH    A    MISSIONARY 
HAS    A    RIGHT    TO    PROTECTION    BY    THE 
CIVIL  POWER. 

It  is  no  longer  a  sooret,  close  or  open,  that  the  Roya!  Niger 
Company  hus  made  trouties  with  the  several  Negro  Mahometan 
Powers  ia  the  Sudiin  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Niger,  promising  that 
they  will  not  only  do  nothing  through  their  own  employes  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Uahomotans,  h\ti  u>ill  do  all  that  Hi* 
in  iheir  power  to  obiiruct  others  who  eome  undar  thttr  infiiunee.  Thie 
amounts  to  open  war  of  so-called  Christian  men  with  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  think  it  out.  The  company  gires  a  free  hand  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagans.  It  is  very  proper  and  expedient,  tiiat 
the  rulers  of  a  country  should  do  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to 
iufluenee  their  subjeots  in  their  religious  views.  Their  kingdom  is 
of  this  world,  anil  entire  toleration  is  the  hrightest  jewel  of  t-ropire. 
Such  is  the  fixeii  policy  of  the  Government  of  British  India;  and 
manifold  blessings  of  every  kind,  material  and  spiritual,  have 
attended  it  during  the  last  half  century.  But  the  rulers  of  the 
Niger  Valley,  to  whom  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  delegated  their 
foreign  powers,  propose  to  do  something  more.  They  promise  their 
treitty-allies  to  obstruct  the  Christian  missionary,  to  deny  him 
passages  in  their  steamers,  succour  from  their  stores,  and  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  list  of  British  subjects,  entitled  by  the  custom 
of  Great  Biitain  to  succour  in  case  of  need,  rescue  in  case  of 
captivity,  and  retribution  by  the  nearest  British  authorities  in  case 

The  true-heartod  missionary  asks  not  these  things  for  himself. 
His  friends  raise  no  voice  in  the  country,  calling  for  vengeance  for 
the  slaughtered  Ttanniiigton,  That  particular  crime  has,  however, 
been  avenged  by  a  higher  power.  Whether  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  likes  it  or  not,  whether  it  will  affect  their  dividends  or 
their  commerce  wilh  the  Sudan  or  not,  it  is  well  that  these  gentle- 
men should  reflect  on  the  policy,  which  they  are  inaugurating,  and 
consider  what  the  House  of  Commons  will  say,  when  it  comes  to 
hciir  of  it. 

It  is  true,  that  the  East  India  Company  previous  to  the  year  1815 
adopt<'d  this  same  policy.  They  did  so  in  timidity,  in  ignorance, 
htkI  in  material  weakness.  They  had  to  face  mighty  empires,  and 
armies  of  soldiers,  supplied  with  cannon,  trained  by  Frenchmen  : 
they  had  to  fight  for  their  hold  of  India,  and  regarded  matters 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mercantile  company.  India  was  too 
fill' ol}  for  ita  affairs  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion  at  home. 
Public  opinion  at  home  had  not  been  formed :    it  was  the  day  of 
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small  things :  and  tbo  individual  missionaries,  who  appeared  and 
were  rejected,  though  saints  of  God.  like  Carey  and  Judson,  had 
not  the  prestige  of  the  associated  strength  of  the  great  middle 
classes  of  Great  Britain  behind  them.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  East  India  Company  did  wrong ;  we  palliate  their  offence, 
we  do  not  excuse  it,  we  cannot  justify  it. 

Things  have  changed  now.  The  thoughts  of  men  have  become 
**  wider  with  the  process  of  the  suns."  A  great  majority  of  the 
British  people  recognize,  that  the  mighty  power  and  vigour  vouch- 
safed to  them  were  not  conceded  by  the  Most  High  for  the  purpose 
of  exporting  liquor  (of  which  sin  we  gladly  acquit  the  Royal  Niger 
Company),  or  making  dividends  of  profit ;  but  to  benefit,  in  every 
possible  way,  the  subject  people,  and  te  give  them  the  free  oppor- 
tunity of  accepting  Christianity,  which  has  made  us  what  wo  are. 
The  Niger  Valley  is  not  far  from  Great  Britain.  Public  opinion 
will  have  its  sway  there.  The  missionaries  were  there  long  before 
this  Company  came  into  existence,  and  will  outlive  it.  The 
Mahometans  of  the  Sudan,  whether  Fulah  or  Negro,  are  pigmies  in 
strength,  culture,  power,  and  population  in  comparison  to  the  fifty 
millions  of  British  India. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Niger  Company  talk  with  bated  breath  of 
the  fanatical  Mahometan,  in  his  turban,  cloak,  and  trowsers.  The 
phenomenon  is  new  to  them,  but  Anglo-Indians  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  the  midst  of  noble,  though  fanatical,  Mahometans.  Some 
as  fair  in  colour  as  ourselves,  and  many  much  more  learned  and 
polished ;  some  of  gigantic  stature,  and  hereditary  warriors.  Yet 
the  Gospel  has  its  free  course  amidst  the  Baluchi  and  the  Afghan, 
the  Patan,  and  the  converted  Mahometan  Kajput,  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Empress  of  India  flourishes,  because  it  is  founded  upon 
Righteousness. 

We  doubt  whether  treaties  with  such  clauses  should  not  be 
denounced  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  we 
were  ashamed  of  the  religion,  which  has  brought  us  such  blessings. 
The  thing  is  doubly  offensive  when  we  are  kindly  told  that  we  are 
allowed  full  leave  to  convert  the  Pagan ;  but  must  not  address  the 
Negro  who  has  got  himself  up  with  the  veneer  of  Mahometanism, 
for  it  is  no  more.  Their  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  the  Koran  is 
scant :  all  the  bad  salient  features  of  Mahometanism  are  asserted, 
intolerance,  polygamy,  slavery,  unnatural  crime,  contempt  of 
human  life,  and  overweening  pride ;  while  the  better  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran,  and  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the  polished 
Mahometan  of  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  are  totally  absent. 

At  any  rate,  the  public  notice  has  been  depatched,  and  January  i, 
i8qo,  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  new  policy. 

"We  must  recollect  that  when  a  British  subject  is  killed  or 
imprisoned,  something  more  than  his  life  and  liberty  are  lost  to  his 
country,  viz.  the  prestige  of  our  nation.     The  representative  of 
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tho  British  Governmont  in  China  remarked  in  1S73,  that  thtr«  teat 
a  neceuity  to  protect  the  mu/ionaty  from  aetual  violence,  bvt  nothing 
more.  The  present  Furoiftn  Secretary  two  years  ago  told  a  deputation 
of  missioDaries  that  tlio  Great  Powera  of  Europe  asserted  the  right 
to  deport  an  alien  without  cause  shown  from  their  turritoriea,  but 
they  would  shrink  from  thu  charge  of  ordering  his  death,  or 
imprisonment,  without  the  form  of  a  re^lar  trial.  Mr.  Jones,  ol 
the  L.M.3.,  was  cspelleil  hy  the  French  Oovemment  from  the 
Loyalty  Islands;  and,  for  the  sake  of  ureument,  we  may  concede 
that  the  Mahometan  potentates  of  the  Sudan  might  deport  a 
British  missionary. 

On  the  Afghan  frontier  of  North-'WeBt  India  hy  an  arrangement 
with  the  Amir  of  Kabul  the  free  travelling  of  any  European  into 
the  Independent  Territory  of  Afghanistan  is  forbidden.  The  same 
rule  prevails  as  regards  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.  If  any  traveller, 
scientific,  Bportsman.  or  missionary,  cross  the  frontier  into  those 
States,  the  Authoriiiri  arc  empowered  to  arrest  them,  and  convey 
them  safely  back  t.i  tlir;  ncHfeet  British  Post,  This  is  somelhinK 
very  different  from  the  policy  now  introduced,  for  when  tho 
Mahometan  chieftairis  hoor  that  there  is  no  risk,  tliey  will  certainly 
kill  the  Christian  llifsionurv,  who  comes  in  among  them  dressed  li* 
a  Native,  and  attempts  to  preach  new  doctrines  subversive  of  Islam. 
The  Chrutian,  London,  Secemher,  1680. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  ISENBERG,  MISSIONARY 

IN  AFRICA  AND  INDIA. 

The  Editorial  Secretary  o£  the  Church  Missionary  Society  vras 
good  enough  to  place  in  my  hands  a  Manuscript  Biography  of 
Charles  Isenberg,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  for  whom  that  Society  is 
indebted  to  Germany  as  regards  their  birth,  and  true  Protestant 
principles,  and  to  Switzerland  as  regards  their  training.  He  was 
previously  known  to  me  as  the  compiler  of  a  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  of  the  Aiubaric  language,  but  beyond  that  fact  I  knew 
little  of  him,  except  that  he  was  the  friend  and  1  ell ow- labourer  of 
(iubat  and  Erapf,  and  that  he  sleeps  by  the  aide  of  the  latter  in  tho 
Fricdenhof  of  Komthal. 

The  perusal  of  these  pages  has  supplied  an  interest,  and  inspired 
an  admiration,  which  I  little  anticipated.  The  whole  life  of  an 
honest,  holy,  plodding  and  devoted  German  Missionary,  is  presented 
to  our  view  ;  a  man,  who  from  his  youth  to  his  death-bed  had  but 
one  idea,  one  desire,  to  save  souls ;  who  was  ready  to  bear  hurdahips 
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like  a  good  soldier,  to  spend  and  be  spent ;  a  man,  who  was  not  to 
be  daunted  by  disappointments,  humiliations  and  afflictions,  who 
cheerfully  and  patiently  underwent  perils  by  land  and  by  sea, 
uucongenial  climates,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  the 
wayward  opposition  of  evil  men. 

Let  any  modem  Missionary,  who  wishes  to  be  too  comfortable, 
too  much  at  his  ease,  consider  the  life  of  this  veteran.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  I  recommended  its  publication.  We  have 
not  enough  of  this  kind  of  literature. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  How  wonderfully  the  Providence 
of  God  is  marked,  providing,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  circum- 
stances, which  seemed  to  man's  narrow  vision  untoward,  for 
the  evangelization  of  Africa!  Abyssinia,  in  spite  of  the  nominal 
Christianity  of  its  cruel  people,  rejected  Krapf  and  Isenberg,  as  the 
Jews  rejected  our  Lord  ;  but  Krapf  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
settle  at  Mombasa,  lower  down  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  amidst 
a  gentle,  though  Heathen,  people,  and  founded  what  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  Protestant  Missions  ;  while  his  colleague, 
Isenberg,  was  led  by  the  same  Spirit  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Bombay,  where  his  kindly  sympathy  for  the  African  released 
slaves  enabled  him  to  prepare  indigenous  material  for  the  building 
up  of  a  Native  African  Church  in  a  region,  which  he  himself  was 
never  destined  to  see.  Krapf  and  Gobat  attended  the  dying  bed  of 
lijenberg  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  while  Rebman  shed  tears  of 
joy  in  his  solitary  Mission  House  at  lljibai,  in  East  Africa,  when 
he  heard  two  young  men  of  the  Yao  Tribe,  who  had  been  trained  at 
Sharanpiir,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  sent  over  to  him  to 
work  among  his  Wa-Nika  adherents,  singing  Christian  hymns  at 
their  family  devotions.  To  myself,  to  whom  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  and  African  peoples  are  so  inexpressibly  dear  and  near  to 
the  heart,  these  facts  cause  unbounded  thankfulness,  and  surpassing 
interest.  Honour  to  those  good  and  wise  men,  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  in  Salisbury  Square  at  that  distant  period, 
whose  prayerful  counsels  were  permitted  thus,  in  spite  of  their  own 
ignorance  and  weakness,  to  work  out  the  inscrutable  plan  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence  ! 

Isenberg  was  not  one  of  the  great  Missionaries  of  modem  times, 
who  tower  up  above  their  fellow-labourers,  like  Xavier  or  Li'ving- 
stone,  like  Schwartz  or  DufP,  like  Martyn  or  Ragland ;  he  has  left 
no  indelible  mark  of  his  personal  work,  either  in  India  or  Africa ; 
but  he  was  the  useful  man,  ready  to  assist  everybody  in  everything ; 
the  kind-hearted  man,  anxious  to  conciliate  affection  from  Christians 
of  other  denominations ;  free  from  every  kind  of  intolerance,  and 
carrying  the  precepts  of  the  religion,  which  he  preached  into  the 
wonls  and  actions  of  his  daily  life,  doing  Christian  things  in 
a  Christian  manner,  a  method  which  some  otherwise  excellent 
Christians  seem  sometimes  to  forget. 
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Ab  every  ChrLitiim  man  and  woman  is  in  one  Bense  a  MUsionnry, 
though  all  itre  not  privileged  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands, 
there  are  fciitiires  in  the  life  of  this  holy  man,  which  all  muflt 
appreciate,  uml  nii<>ht  imitato  with  advantAge.  The  youthful 
couaecration  <if  his  talents  and  life  to  the  service  of  his  Utister ; 
the  total  abDeguttoQ  of  self  in  this  work ;  thi)  ohnliunce  to  his 
superiors ;  the  furtitiide  under  disappointm tints ;  the  steady  dining 
to  hia  life-work  ;  the  adaptation  of  his  talents  to  every  kind  of 
duty;  the  simplicity  of  his  daily  life;  the  tender  loro,  wliii'h  ho 
displayed  towiirils  Indians  and  Africans,  however  low  might  be 
their  degri'i!,  or  degraded  their  moral  status;  the  orderly  mind; 
the  trained  scholarly  habits,  which  conquered  Amhdrio  and  Uaruthi, 
and  many  other  languages;  these  are  no  ordinary  characteristic b. 
A  man  endrnvi'd  with  such  gifts  might  have  acijiiirt^  Bufficiuiioy 
and  comfort  in  a  German  Pastorate,  or  a  Gorman  University.  But 
at  the  age  uf  seventeen  he  had  given  himself  unreservedly,  and  to 
his  last  boiii'.  te  the  service  of  lus  Uuster;  and  hia  lost  wordt',  nt 
the  age  o£  (ifty-eight,  were  to  praiee  God,  that  hia  sins  tecru  all 
washed  anuv  in  the  blood  of  Jeaus  Christ, 

Let  the  young  Missionary  reflect  upon  the  features  of  this  life, 
and  recognize  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  his  holy  calling.  The 
heart  must  be  given  as  well  as  the  body ;  a  profeesion  may  be  a 
hollow  exterior;  the  Lord  requires  in  hia  servant  an  unconditional 
consecration  of  the  soul,  and  a  deep  humility,  which  forgets  the 
existence  of  self  in  a  sense  of  the  greatneaa  of  the  office. 
Preface  to  Life  of  Isenberg,  London,  June  ro,  1885. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  THREE  MISSIONARIES. 

Though  our  tbousbts  are  fully  occupied  with  the  great  and  daily 
increasing  cares  ol  our  own  enormous  mission- field,  yet  it  is  well 
now  and  then  to  cast  our  eyes  to  the  right  and  left,  and  consider 
what  our  fellow- labourers  in  the  same  or  similar  fields  are  doing, 
60  us  to  enable  us  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their  successes,  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  sorrows,  and  take  kssons  from  the  degree 
of  success  which  baa  attended,  or  which  has  been  denieij  to,  their 
honest  methods.  "If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it."  An  occasion  has  now  offered  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  three  other  Missionary  Societies. 

I.  l^cianlla  GSiitto:. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  unrecorded  the  death  of  a  lady,  to  whom 

the  people  of  Northern  India  are  greatly  indebted,  Mrs.  Winter, 

wife   of  tlie   well-known    S.P.G.  missionary  at   Dehli.     Princilla 
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"Winter  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Sandys,  one  of  the  C.H  S. 
missionaries  in  Bangal.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  went  oat  in  1858 
to  Calcutta,  and,  hefore  the  idea  of  the  Zanana-Missions  had  been 
developed,  she  practically  set  the  example  of  enthusiastic  and 
thorough  Zanana-work.  Her  brother  was  one  of  the  missionaries, 
who  had  perished  at  Dehli  in  the  ^([utinies ;  and  when  she  married 
the  Rev.  R.  Winter,  of  the  S.P.G.,  she  went  to  Dehli«  to  carry 
out  that  work  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city,  which  it  had 
not  been  permitted  by  an  overruling  Providence  that  her  brother 
should  do.  For  nineteen  years  she  laboured  with  unselfish  devotion 
in  the  interests  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community,  developing 
new  agencies,  imparting  to  them  the  holy  enthusiasm,  which 
enabled  her  to  cope  with  the  multiplicity  of  duties  which  fell 
to  her  share.  She  died  at  her  post :  no  braver  soldier  of  Christ 
than  her  has  fallen  in  India :  her  remains  were  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Bishop  of  Labor:  she  belonged, 
as  it  were,  to  both  the  great  Societies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  in  the  one  her  great  talents  had  been  trained,  and  in  the  other 
her  marvellous  graces  were  developed.  Her  name  will  rank  with 
the  foremost  missionaries  of  North  India. 

H.  9tiam  ^cCall. 

The  Livingstone  Mission  on  the  River  Kongo  is  one  of  those 
small  but  enthusiastic  societies,  which  reminds  us,  that  the  days 
of  religious  chivalry  are  not  yet  gone  by,  when  the  knight-errant 
sallied  out  on  his  enterprize  of  bcDevolence  with  an  escort  of  a  few 
followers.  Our  own  serious  convictions  are,  that  the  problem 
of  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  will  only  be  solved  by  the 
heavy  battalions  of  large  Societies,  endowed  with  unlimited 
resources ;  still  there  is  room  left  to  admire,  and  a  tear  ready 
to  fall,  upon  the  untimely  grave  of  the  good  and  gallant  youth, 
who  has  been  called  away. 

He  had  had  experience  of  South  Africa  in  some  secular  calling, 
but  his  heart  overflowed  with  earnest  purpose  to  carry  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  into  the  great  Kongo  Valley,  suddenly  thrown  open  by 
the  descent  of  Henry  Stanley  from  Nyangwe,  Livingstone's  further- 
most on  the  Lualaba,  to  Tuckey's  furthermost  point  on  the  Kongo. 
Two  years  ago  McCall  left  these  shores,  and  his  earnest,  yet 
judicious,  career,  has  been  watched  month  by  month,  by  many, 
who  knew  him  in  the  flesh  and  loved  him,  and  by  many  more, 
who,  like  the  writer  of  this  notice,  knew  him  not,  but  loved  him 
for  the  work,  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  did  that  work.  He 
had  upon  him  from  the  first  the  germ  of  an  insidious  malady, 
which  has  cut  down  so  many  young  lives  in  tropical  climates, 
but  he  fought  against  it  He  was  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to 
push  forward  station  beyond  station  on   the  right  bank  of  the 
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Kongo,  90  as  to  tpbcIi  Stanley  Pool,  and  from  that  point  carry 
uQ  a  Qoble  rivHlry  uf  Christian  inisaionury  work  with  tlic  English 
Baptist  Society,  nnd  of  Christian  civilization  with  the  Belgian 
International  Society,  Ho  ought  sooner  to  have  left  his  post  and 
hurried  to  England,  but  he  tarried  on  to  see  some  of  his  nowly- 
orrived  feUow-lalwurers  settled.  His  malaily  caused  him  agony, 
and  he  was  unable  to  walk;  but  he  eould  lie  curried,  he  could 
steer  the  steamer,  he  could  give  orders,  dictate  letters,  and  provide, 
us  fur  as  human  intelligence  permitted,  for  Ihe  carrying  on  in  hia 
absence  of  the  great  enterprize,  the  auccess  of  which  BO  much 
depends  upon  the  <ir(;ai]i/ing  power  of  the  chief. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1881,  he  was  put  on  board  the  steamer 
for  England  at  Banana,  a  dying  man,  thongh  he  did  uot  realize  it. 
As  lie  lost  sight  [>f  the  River  Eungo,  he  prayed,  that  Ood  might 
preserve  and  protect  his  beloved  Mission,  till  ho  came  back !  He 
little  realized  the  boundloss  extent  of  that  fervent  and  repcattHi 
prayer.  He  readied  Madeira,  and  on  landing  found,  that  lie  had 
arrived  at  his  jonrnoy's  end,  that  he  was  neither  to  see  England 
nor  the  Kongo  again,  and  after  an  outburst  of  bitter  grief  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  It  so  happened,  that  u 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  island  heard  of  a  dying  young  man  at 
the  hotel,  and  arrived  in  time  to  camfnrt  his  last  moments,  and 
chronicle  hia  dying  words.  They  are  such  as  every  Christian,  and 
every  miarionary,  should  desire  to  appropriate  as  his  own,  when 
his  lastmoments  nrrive.  He  was  very  weak,  when  his  unkuowu 
visitor  entered,  and  his  first  words  were  ;  ''  Yes,  1  am  very  weak, 
hut  He  is  strong  ;  I  am  strong  in  Him  :  He  will  never  leave  me, 
nor  forsake  me."  He  spoke  about  his  English  home,  and  his 
5Iission  in  Africa,  but  so  modeelly,  that  his  viailor  had  no  idea,  that 
he  was  the  leader  and  prime  mover  of  the  great  enterprise  until 
alter  his  death.  Tliey  prayed  together,  and  as  the  voice  of  the 
minister  ceased,  the  voice  of  the  dying  man  was  lifted  up  in  a 
strain,  that  the  bearer  writes  that  he  can  never  forget :  he  had 
never  seen  before  the  blessed  Grace  of  Goil  bo  wonderlully  exempli- 
fied :  nothing  remained  to  be  wished  for,  but  that  the  Lord's  will 
should  be  done.  The  utterance  was  difficult,  and  interrupted,  but 
the  tones  were  direct,  simple,  and  carneat : 

"  Almighty — Etenml— God — I  sm — very  near— Thy  pnsenCB — at  Ihtu  tinni. 
"  I  nm  not  able — to  lue — maiijr  wnrds  to  Thee  : — but  tbst — is  Dot  n«rcasary. 
"  Tliou— kDowest — all  I  want.  Thou  knuarvt — thn  limiautaneoi,  Lord  :  do— 
"  iiK  Thou— plvaaest,^!  hnce — aulhlnv  to  my  :  I  am  not — dinntiaElnl.  that  Thou 
".irt— nbiiut  to  take  me— awiiy.     Wby  ahoald  1  bpl"     I  gure  myseU— body. 


—to  Thee  ;  conBocrated— my  whole  lit*  and  beinR — to  Thy 
i-iTvue,  ana  now — if  it  pieasfi  Thee,  to  take  lurnuK— inatffld  of  the  work  I 
wc«Ud  do  for  Thee— what  ii  that  to  mo  P— Thy  will  be  done." 


He  then  prayed  on,  ejaculating  fervently  but  with  difficulty, 
and  as  if  speaking  closely  to  his  Saviour :  "  Yes,  blessed  Jesus,  I 
shall  be  with  Thee  ;  "  hia  voice  mingling  with  bis  tears. 
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**  Come  and  see  a  Christian  die/'  said  Havolock  in  the  hour  of 
victory  to  Outram.  Tho  heart  beats  high,  and  Faith  in  unseen 
things  is  strengthened,  when  one  is  admitted  to  be  as  it  were  a 
witness  of  such  a  scene.  The  bitter  disappointment  of  being  cut 
short  in  his  career  had  passed  away  from  McCall  :  his  Master 
required  of  liim  an  example  of  self-abnegation,  and  entire  sur- 
render of  will,  and  he  had  the  Grace  vouchsafed  to  him  to  give  this 
example,  which  will  bring  a  greater  blessing  on  the  Kongo  Mission 
than  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  advance  its  material  interest. 
In  an  age  of  self- exaltation  and  self-seeking,  such  examples  are 
required  among  missionaries.  From  the  death  of  such  confessors 
may  be  dated  the  birth  of  many  a  new  Christian,  and  a  prolonged 
life  to  the  Universal  Church  of  our  Lord. 

Church  MUiionary  Jntelliffencer,  February  5,  1882. 

To  walk  by  Faith  and  not  by  sight:  to  make  every  provision 
suggested  by  earthly  wisdom,  and  yet  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of 
Heavenly  Wisdom  :  to  have  strong  and  lively  affections  towards 
family  and  friends,  and  yet  readily  to  surren^ler  all,  if  called  upon 
to  do  so :  to  conciliate  all  men,  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 
so  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cause,  which  he  had  under- 
taken :  to  be  ready  to  offer  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice  without  a 
murmur:  such  were  the  characteristics  of  this  excellent  man.  He 
died  without  reaching  the  field,  to  which  his  services  were  con- 
secrated, and  humanly  speaking  his  life  was  a  failure,  but  a  perusal 
of  his  letters  to  his  l^oard  and  family,  printed  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Missionary  herald  of  Boston,  U.S.,  w^ould  be  useful  to 
missionaries  of  all  types  of  characttT :  the  timid  man  could  learn 
to  take  heart,  the  over-anxious  man  to  take  it  easy,  the  unduly 
careless  man  to  take  heed  of  what  is  necessary  and  convenient; 
the  quarrelsome  man  would  see  the  advantage  of  gentleness  of 
speech,  and  a  loving  nature ;  the  selfish  man  would  learn  the  lesson 
of  entire  self-abnegation  ;  and  the  half-hearted  man  would  recognize 
the  surpassing  greatness  of  him,  who  has  counted  the  cost,  and  is 
ready  to  give  all  to  his  Saviour. 

These  letters  do  not  bristle  with  stock- quotations  of  Holy  Writ, 
but  the  writer  is  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Faith  and  obedience, 
that  he  gives  back  the  true  sound  almost  unconsciously,  like  a  plate 
of  metal  that  is  struck  accidentally.  After  nine  years'  experience 
among  the  Zulu  in  Natal,  he  was  chosen  as  the  pioneer  to  the  new 
field  in  Umzila's  country,  between  the  rivers  Limpopo  and  Zambesi. 
He  conducted  his  wife  and  little  ones  to  Chicago,  in  North  America, 
whore  he  left  them,  nothing  doubting  that  the  Covenant- Jehovah, 
who  had  called  him,  would  be  more  than  a  Father  to  his  children, 
and  started  with  alacrity  on  his  journey,  picking  up  his  companions 
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at  Durban.  He  proceeded  by  eea  to  Delagoa  Bay,  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  conveyed  thence  to  InhiimbnDe,  but  &  cbauge  in 
the  course  o£  the  sttaraer  bufliecl  him.  When  the  steamer  of  the 
next  month  came,  he  was  again  thwarted,  ami  carried  on  to 
Zanzibar,  whence  he  was  brought  back  by  Captain  Wybrants  to 
Mozambik,  and  after  further  doby  he  at  length  reai'hed  loham- 
hane.  He  was  received  with  kindneaa  by  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
who,  nllbough  Roman  Cathulica,  gare  him  every  posgible  asHistiince, 
as  during  his  enlurDed  delay  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  Mozambik  he 
had  made  valuable  frieads.  His  last  written  words  to  his  Society, 
wure :  "  The  Gorernor  proposes  to  send  me  directly  across  country 
to  Umzda." 

The  Governor  of  the  Universe  had  other  plans  for  him,  and  not 
very  long  after  he  caught  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  juugle.  Ho  bad 
his  senses  to  the  lust,  but  was  too  weak  to  speak,  and  we  know  not 
what  thoughts  passed  Ihrough  his  brain  during  those  last  hours :  if 
we  may  juilge  from  the  character  of  the  man,  as  revealed  in  hia 
letters,  all  rising  murmurs  of  disappointment  were  soon  silenced  in 
file  5i'nse  of  humble  acquiescence  in  the  purposes  of  his  Master, 
who  had  no  further  occasion  fur  his  poor  services. 

A  letter  to  his  wife,  as  follows,  was  the  last  reflection  of  his 
fei-iingB : 

"  Now,  my  dear  wife,  as  I  iitiirt  forth  on  this  new  rfajs  of  mj  ioaraaf,  let  as 
"  hold  fut  uur  trust  in  that  living  God,  whu  used  [u  ket^p  you  nna  me,  vhile  in 
"  Xatlil,  tlirough  dnngera  of  vnrious  kiaila.  Let  U9  piitieutly  hold  on.  and  tiear 
"  a  bravH  but  bumble  part  in  our  peculiar  wurlc  I  sliall,  if  all  gueii  well,  aooti 
"  get  lo  where  I  begin  ralrucing  my  steps,  if  1  thinlf  the  Lord  calls  me  to  haiten 
"  to  jou.  Make  peiBonal  piety  and  peraonal  uouBMniiion  to  Ood  the  grent 
"object  with  jourBclf  and  the  children,  if  God  relunu  me  to  you,  or  brings 
"  TUU  to  mo,  I  iliall  try  to  be  more  faithful  in  that  r«pei!t.  The  future  will 
"  bring  ibt  needed  light,  anii  worii,  and  solace  ....  hy  thought*  turu  sadly 
"  towards  you,  and  our  dear  children  ....  All  well :  we  go  right  on." 

Ill  a  few  days  he  died,  and  it  was  all  well  with  him  still.  His 
example  may  still  aid  indirectly  in  thu  conversion  of  the  Amatonga 
and  Umzi'la. 

Church  Miasionary  Intellifftnter,  London,  March  14,  1881. 


XIX. 

LETTER  TO  A  DECEASED  AFRICVN  MISSIONARY. 

iJEtR  Bhotebe  axd  Friekd, 

1  received  your  letter  of  February  74th  on  the  sfh  of  Juno, 
on  the  same  day  that  your  touching  letter  with  regaril  to  the  death 

of  my  honoured  friend  Bishop was  read  in  the  Committee, 

and  announcement  was  made  that  the  Rev.  Mr. bod  separated 

hiuiacU'  from   the   Society   on   theological  grouuds.      Under  any 
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circumstances  I  could  never  have  written  to  you  except  in  terms 
of  charity  and  forbearance :  at  this  moment  I  am  peculiarly 
constrained  to  do  so. 

"We  have  never  met,  and  perhaps  may  never  do  so,  though  I  much 
wish  for  your  own,  and  the  Society's  sake,  that  you  could  return 
home,  and  refresh  your  soul  by  intercourse  with  your  fellow- 
Christians,  and  then  return  to  the  field  of  your  labours. 

Years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  ,  when  there  was  an 

attempt  to  recall  you  from ,  I,  with  others,  stood  up  steadily 

for  you :  only  a  few  days  ago  I  came  across  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  I  recognized  in  you  those  qualities,  which  you 
have  since  so  remarkably  displayed :  over  and  over  again  on  the 
platform  I  have  desciibed  you  as  the  man,  "  who  held  the  fort," 
and  displayed  manhood,  and  faith,  and  ability.  I  always  regretted 
the  narrowness  of  your  vision,  owing  to  your  long  isolation,  and 
looked  forward  to  your  return.  After  a  year  in  England,  you  will 
see  some  things  differently. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  your  letters  to  the  Committee, 

and  those  of  Mr.  ,  and  all  other  Missionaries,  are  deemed 

confidential^  and  are  never  quoted  in  Newspapers.  The  Editorial 
Secretary  does  indeed  publish  portions,  and,  as  his  publications 
are  for  sale,  the  contents  become  public  property ;  but  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  to  allude  to  them  in  my  writings. 

But,  when  a  Missionary  forgets  his  holy  position,  and  publishes 
letti'rs  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Anti-Slavery  organ,  or,  when 
the  relations  of  Missionaries  publish  letters  from  their  relatives 
in  the  Public  organs,  or  send  for  publication  resolutions  passed 
by  Meetings  in  County  Towns,  with  a  view  of  bringing  a  pressure 
upon  the  Committee,  or  the  Government  of  the  country,  it  is  the 
duty  of  independent  persons  to  speak  out,  and  reply  to  such 
statements. 

Before  you  and  Mr. were  bom  my  heart  was  given  to  the 

subject  of  Christian  Missions,  not  of  one  Church,  or  one  denomina- 
tion, or  working  in  one  liegion,  but  of  the  whole  World.  I  lunre 
the  accumuhited  experience  of  reading  reports  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  the  acquaintance  of  Missionaries  of  idl  Nationalities 
and  denominations.  Nearly  everybody,  who  knows  anything  about 
Africa,  is  known  to  me,  as  1  am  connected  with  the  Aborignes 
Society,  the  Anti-Slavery,  and  the  Bible  Societies,  the  S.P.G., 
S.P.C.K.,  London  Society  for  Converting  the  Jews,  C.M.S.,  and 
all  the  Nonconfonnist  Brethren,  who  are  as  dear  to  me,  as  men 
of  my  own  Church.  I  have  thought,  talked,  and  written,  and  read, 
on  all  the  vexed  questions,  and,  when  any  one  transgresses  what 
seems  to  me  the  right  line  of  conduct,  I  come  down  upon  him 
verj'  distinctly,  but  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  the  Worker  and  the  Work, 
for  the  Work's  sake. 

As  regards  Mr. ,  let  mo  say  that  I  deeply  regret,  that  we 
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are  to  lose  him.  So  womier  that  you  speak  up  for  Iiim,  anrl 
I  honour  you  for  so  Joins,  and  i  can  tell  you,  that  tlii-ougliout 
his  stay  in  Englund  his  first,  if  not  his  ouly,  thought  wim  ffour 
tcelfiire.  It  seemed  to  him  u  crime,  that  he  should  be  in  comfort, 
while  you  were  in  danger :  no  brother  waa  truer  to  brolliur  tUaa 
he  to  you.  Independently  of  this  foature  of  his  character,  which 
many  of  us  admired,  hf  is  a  lovoable,  sweet-spoken,  and  devoted 
man  :  hia  errors  were  those  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
impulsiveness,  and  he  was  in  a  higli  state  of  excitement  during 
all  the  time  of  his  stay  in  England.  A  kind  of  African  iersr 
was  upon  him. 

You  tell  me,  that  I  acknowledged  my  error  to  him  1  you  are 
wrung.  I  should  have  done  so  most  certaialy,  if  I  had  convinced 
myself,  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  but  I  am  natisfied  more  and  mnro 
that  1  was  right-  la  my  letter  to  "  The  Record,"  I  remarked  that 
it  was  the  "peculiar  sin''  of  the  Roman  Cathotics  of  maintaining, 
that  their  Christian  converts  had  a  right  to  Preach  protection,  and 
I  implied  that  Mr.  — —  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  this  tin  with 
resaril  to  his  converts,  who  in  my  opinion  had  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  come  under  British  protection.    My  honoured  friend,  bishop 

,  remarked  to  me,  that  no  sinner  had  a  right  to  impute  .ii'» 

to  others:  as  I  entirely  agreed  in  this  view,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 

to  express  my  rejn^t,  that  I  had  used  such  a  word  in  connexion 
with  him.     1  ri'called  the  word,  but  I  condemn  now,  as  I  did 

last  year,  all  those  portion  of  ilr.  's  stut^mi-nts,  on  whith 

I  commented. 

Bishop haa  commented  upon  the  sad  moral  failings  of  many 

of  the  Missionaries  in  Equatorial  Africa.    This  makes  us  rejuicB 

that  men  like  yourself,   aad  Mr,  ,  and  many  others,  have 

maintained,  under  similar  circumstances,  sut-h  a  high  standard 
of  conduct,  tehicA  /act  enc-iuragei  the  Committet  to  permvere  in  t/mr 
great  work,  though  deeply  humbled. 

It  lias  been  given  to  you,  dear  Brother,  in  your  youth,  to  do 

0  great  work  for  your  Master,  and  to  establish  u  groat  reputation. 
Guard  against  the  temptation  to  be  puffed  up  thereby.  I  thank 
God,  that  He  put  it  into  your  mind  to  do  as  you  have  done ;  that 
Ho  gave  you  strength,  and  endurance,  and  success.  Wliile  many, 
whom  you  will  admit  to  be  better  than  yourself,  like  the  good 

dear  Bishop ,  have  been  called  away,  you  have  been  spared, 

and  we  expect  still   greater  work   from  you.     As   on   old   man, 

1  can  only  eipress  to  you,  that,  though  we  consecrate  ourselves 
to  His  Ber\-ice,  and  lay  upon  the  altar  our  time,  talents,  wealth, 
and  even  lives,  wc  are  atiU  unprofitiilde  ser%'iiiits,  and  the  last  and 
hardest  lesson  has  alway  to  be  Icarnl,  Humility  and  SeH-abncgHtion. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  aad  ketp  you  ! 
London,  June,  iSSS. 
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THE  GOSPEL  IX  AUSTRALIA. 

Dr.  Barrt,  Metropolitan  of  Australia,  has  lately  appealed  in  tlie 
public  Press  for  assistance  in  establishing  Church  Missions  in 
British  New  Guinea.  It  is  fair  to  mention,  that  in  the  Dutch 
portion  of  New  Guinea  a  Protestant  Mission  from  Holland  has  long 
existed,  and  has  published  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Mafur 
language.  In  the  Gorman  portion  of  the  Island  no  less  than  three 
German  Missionary  Societies  are  commencing  operations :  in  the 
Islands  attached  to  German  New  Guinea,  the  Duke  of  York's 
Island,  and  New  liritain,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Australian  Conference  has  established  Missions,  and  published 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  both  those  Islands. 
In  British  New  Guinea  the  London  Missionary  Society  has 
established  a  row  of  stations  by  loc^iting  Native  Teachers  from 
Polynesia  and  Melanesia  on  the  main  land,  and  in  Murray  Island, 
and  Saibai  Island,  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
published  in  the  *NIotu  language  on  the  main  land  at  Moresby  Bay, 
also  in  the  peculiar  languages  spoken  at  South  Cape,  and  in  the 
languages  of  both  the  two  Islands:  thus  in  all  there  are  seven 
Bible-Translations  in  New  Guinea  and  six  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies,  in  addition  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  in  New  Guinea  and  its 
smaller  Islands. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  in  New  Guinea  for  an  Episcopal  Mission, 
and  we  would  in  no  way  discourage  it :  but  the  question  arises : 
why  has  little  or  nothing  been  done  for  the  natives  of  the  great 
island-continent  of  Austmlia  ?  The  last  native  of  Tasmania  has 
died  :  the  indigenous  races  of  that  Island,  like  rats,  have  been 
killed  out :  is  the  same  process  to  be  followed  out  in  Australia? 

I  (juote  from  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace's  Australasia,  p.  i86  (Stanford, 

London,  1879),  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject 

of  Oceania  generally  : 

'*  When  Australia  was  firHt  8ottl»?d  by  Eiiropoans,  the  natiTe  nopulation  mnst 
*Mmve  exceodod  150,000:  they  have' siuce  greatly  dimmidhea  owing  to  the 
'*  occupation,  and  settlement  of  the  more  iertile  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
'*  from  diseases  and  vice.s  intrcKluced  among  them  by  the  convicts  and  lower  claBses 
''of  strttlunt.  XotwitlLstnnding  all  thi'se  causi's  of  depopulation,  great  numbers 
*'  Htill  roam  the  interior,  and  it  is  beUeved,  that  they  amount  to  from  seventy  to 
*'  eighty  thousand,  and  it  tu'ems  not  im probable  that  the  degraded  AustraUun  may 
''continue  to  eust  long  after  the  much  higher  New  Zealander  and  Tahitian 
*'  have  disapjK'ared." 

Again  at  page  603  of  the  same  volume  I  find  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  languages  enumerated,  and  the  notable  fact  is  recorded  at  page 
602  by  a  competent  philologist,  that  the  comparative  perfection  of 
their  language  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  degradation  of  their 
customs :    indeed  analogies  have  been  pointed  out,  which  connect 
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this  group  of  Inngunges  with  tlie  magnificent  Vernaculars  of  the 
Dravidian  Family  in  Southern  India.  I  have  myself  in  a  late 
Report  published  in  the  Joiirnol  of  the  Eoyal  Asintic  Society 
enumerated  thiily-four  languages  of  these  poor  iipglect«d  taceB, 
illustrated  by  UrammarB,  Vocabukriee,  and  Texts,  and  yet  not  one 
single  page  of  the  Scriptures  is  sold  by  any  of  the  Colporteurs,  or 
taught  in  any  fithool,  or  read  in  any  Church,  to  these  poor  people  in 
their  own  vulgiir  tongue,  and  yet  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  Folynesiac,  Melanesian,  and  Mikronesiati,  who  are  gradiudly 
being  supplied  with  cupit'S  of  the  Scriptures,  and  caoh  in  their  own 
idiom  can  read  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord.  In  one 
language  one  Gospel  was  translated,  the  Narinyiri,  but  the  Edition 
was  sold  out,  Tiover  reprinted,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  a 
copy,  as  it  is  no  longer  in  circulation. 

Surely  we  are  literally  "  our  brother's  keeper"  in  this  matter : 
we  have  taken  away  tiie  lands  of  these  poor  races,  encroached  on 
their  hunting-prounds  :  if  some  stories  are  true,  which  1  am 
unwilling  to  believe,  we  have  out  them  down  like  wild  (logs,  and 
hunted  them  out  like  vermin.  Shocking  to  say,  the  raised  race 
resulting  from  illicit  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Native  Females, 
instead  of  becoming  u  respectable  class,  amalgamate  with  their  ma- 
ternal relatives,  and  beiiome  more  degraded,  because  physically  more 
strong  and  more  daring,  A  woman,  who  has  once  been  impregnated 
by  a  European,  is  unable  to  bear  children  to  a  Native  husband. 

Is  the  Missionary's  hand  shortened  ?  Has  he  forgotten  his 
cunning,  and  his  methods  sanctioned  by  oiperience,  or  his  power 
to  duvisc  by  God's  Grace  new  methods  suited  to  the  endless  variety 
of  human  circumstances?  Why  is  a  new  field  thus  ostentatiously 
sought  in  New  Guinea  before  the  Church  has  occupied  in  its 
entirety  the  island. continent  of  Australia?  No  steamers  are  re- 
quired for  this  service,  no  dangerous  collision  with  savage  and 
warlike  tribes  need  be  feared.  The  Moravians  have  done  some- 
thing: the  Churih  of  England  has  done  something:  the  labours  of 
Mr.  (iribble  (nutiior  of  "  I  am  Black  and  Comely"),  and  of  Bishop 
Hale  and  others  have  not  been  without  fruit:  the  Wesleyaos, 
Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  been  in  the  field:  indeed 
the  Spanish  Roman  Ciitholies  have  set  a  good  example  in  New 
Kursia  in  'Wc&t  Australia.  But  it  is  required,  that  the  Church  of 
Australia  should  take  up  the  subject  in  its  entirety,  and  marking 
otf  the  regions  occupied  by  our  Protesbmt  Nonoonformist  Brethren, 
divide  the  remainder  into  Mission  Fields  managed  by  the  Chureh 
in  its  collective  capacity,  remembering  that  these  poor  races  are,  ns 
it  were,  aliens  in  their  own  country,  and  outcasts  from  their  own 
lanils.  Give  them  something  in  exchange  better  than  gold,  and 
land-reserves.     Let  them  hi-ar  the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue. 

Here  are  two  positive  facta:  try  and  get  over  them.  Nearly 
every  tiny  Island  in  I'olynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Mikronesia,  has  its 
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^lissionary,  European  or  Native,  and  its  Bible  in  its  own  langaage. 
The  Australians  have  not  a  single  translation  of  God's  word,  and 
very  few  Missionaiies.  I  quite  admit,  that  a  new  method  of  Mission 
is  reriuired.  .Bishop  Solwyn  had  the  Grace  to  devise  new  methods 
for  his  Island-Mission.  The  Natives  arc  Nomads,  and  the  Mis- 
sionary must  be  a  Nomad  also :  he  must  learn  the  languages  of 
the  Natives,  as  Selwyn  and  Patteson  did,  have  schools,  where  the 
child nm  are  taup:ht  in  their  mother-tongue,  have  chapels,  where 
the  Bibh?  is  n^ad  in  a  lanfj^uage  understandcd  by  the  Men,  Women, 
and  Children  :  if  necessary,  he  must  live  in  tents  also.  As  a  fact 
all  the  Missions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  more  or  less 
Nomad :  the  tribes  come  and  stay  some  time,  and  then  move  oft  : 
the  Missionary  follows  them  in  spito  of  the  snow:  in  Australia 
there  is  no  such  hanlship  to .  undergo.  Some  of  the  Clergy  of 
Australia  have  conceived  the  Idea,  but  have  they  carried  it  into 
practice  on  a  scale  to  embrace  the  whole  Continent?  They  have 
written  about  a  village  community,  when  a  Nation  required  help. 
This  is  the  ideal :  a  Christian  village  of  natives,  reclaimed  from 
barbaiism,  trained  to  the  duties  of  social  Christian  life,  and  walking 
in  the  fear  of  (jod,  through  knowledge  and  faith  in  the  love  of 
Christ  their  Saviour,  and  in  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  In  Psalm  ii.  8 
we  read:  **Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  the  heathen  for  thine 
**  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Earth  for  thy  posses- 
**  sion."  The  Commission  given  on  Mount  Olives  was  **  to  go  and 
teach  all  Nations,"  *' preach  the  Gospel  to  €»very  creature."  There 
is  no  exception  made  to  exclude  the  Australian. 

I  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  Perth  on  this  subject:  he  ad- 
mitted the  evil,  but  he  was  powerless.  I  asked  the  Bishop  of  South 
Queensland  what  he  did  for  the  natives :  ho  seemed  hanlly  aware 
of  their  existence.  If  my  stxitements  are  erroneous,  and  if  the 
Natives  of  Australia  are  being  systematically  converted  to  Christ, 
if  they  have  among  them  on  the  North  Coast  Missionaries,  who 
care  for  them,  if  they  have  Churches  and  Schools,  where  the  Gospel 
is  preached  and  taught  in  their  own  language,  if  Colporteurs  are 
going  about  with  Bibles  in  the  Vernacular,  I  shall  rejoice :  I  see 
the  vision,  but  it  is  far  o£F.  I  thought  of  getting  up  a  meeting  of 
all  the  Churches  in  London,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  this  summer 
on  the  subject,  but  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  Church  of  Australia 
do  it  **  propria  voluntatc  pro  amore  Dei." 

Let  me  aild  another  astounding  fact.  As  the  ethnologist  descends 
dowTi  the  different  rounds  of  the  Ladder  of  Humanity,  and  arranges 
his  knowledge  according  to  certain  admitted  types  of  human  cul- 
ture, he  comes  at  last  to  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  where 
Man  is  in  the  most  degraded  type  :  these  arc  the  only  real  savages  : 
the  occupiers  of  the  upper  rounds  of  tho  ladder  may  be  classed 
as  Barbarous,  Semi-Burbarous,  in  a  low  civilization,  moderately 
civilized,  and  so  on,  till  the  European  round  is  reached. 
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Oa  the  lowest  round  of  the  Ladder  ore 

(r)  Tho  Australiun, 

(i)  The  Budhiuan  of  South  Africa, 

(3)  Soma  other  scattered  races. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  to  evangelize  system atic ally  either 
of  the  firat  two  classes.  £miig  distressed  about  the  Bushman, 
I  went  over  to  Herrnhut  in  Germany,  the  headquarters  of  tha 
Moravians,  and  urged  their  oasu :  they  are  the  Missionaries,  who 
Bcuk  out  the  huublest,  and  most  degraded  of  the  humjin  race, 
'whom  the  other  Societies  avoid :  but  I  found  to  ray  surprise,  that 
it  is  God's  pity  alone  that  has  no  limit:  theif  is  a  limit,  nearer 
or  further,  to  all  human  pity,  Christ  on  the  Cross  looked  down 
ivith  pity  on  the  whole  of  mankind.  Men,  all  of  us,  have  our 
exceptions.  A  Moravian  Missionary  at  Hejnihut,  who  had  laboured 
years  araonR  the  Hottentots  in  South  Africa,  told  me,  that  the  ease 
of  the  fiuahman  teat  Aoptleu,  that  it  wa»  no  u*t  trying  to  convert 
them.  I  replied,  that  a  century  ago,  when  the  Itlorovian  Missionary 
Schmidt  commenced  bis  Mission  among  the  Hottentots  at  Oena- 
dcnthiil,  the  Dutch  told  him  the  same  story,  that  the  case  of  tha 
Hottentots  was  hopeless,  and  yet  experieuco  has  told  ua  that  they 
have  Bouis  also,  and  can  be  saved,  if  only  a  sufficiency  of  self-sacrifica 
can  be  found  in  the  Christian  Churches :  the  lepers  haya  been 
looked  after :  why  not  the  Australian  and  the  Bushman  ? 

Hear  the  opinion  of  a  late  Missionary  in  the  Hebrides,  extracted 
from  his  life. 

"  The  breokdown  nt  a  coach  broupht  Mr.  Paton  into  conlact  with  the  abori- 
"  ginea,  and  he  takes  occauou  to  correct  tir.  Kingsley's  idea  that,  '  Qui  Black 
"  people  af  AiuCralia  .  .  .  caaaat  take  in  tiie  Uafi>el.'  After  refetriag  to 
"  the  rase  of  Nora,  ao  aborigioitl  Chriatian  woman,  who  miiUBtcnid  to  her  own 
"  people,  Mr.  I'aton  proceeds  : 

"  RcK?nll,  en!  you  read  further,  what  the  Gospel  has  done  for  the  near  kindred 
"  of  these  fame  flboriginalB.  On  our  own  Aneitvum  3500  cannibHle  hare  been 
"  led  to  reunuQce  their  heBtbenism,  and  are  leading  s  civilized  nod  s  Chrintian 
"  lift'.  lu  Fiji  70,000  raanibals  hare  been  broog-ht  nuiler  the  ioRueuee  ol  the 
"  (Jii-j)!'!,  iiuil  13.000  ipitiiibirB  of  the  CburcliBfl  there  are  profewfing  to  livu  aud 

'■  w.iik   i"i    !■    I.-       Ill  ^ 1  34,ooQ  canmbals  have  proteawd  Chnstianity.  and 

'■ill  nil'  ' i'^'i' hiu  scat  forth  206  native  leachera  and  evungrlistH. 

"  (I <  ~  Tiiuro  thiiQ  12.000  couoibals  have  l)ee'U  brought  to 

"  9il  .1!  :  .'  I- '  :  '  .  '.  .1. .  I.  ij<<{  to  Buy  that  they  are  all  model  Chrisliiuia.  and  133 
"  til  Ul'  u.tU'.':  i-ii'  b  '.11  Lmiiii'd  and  sent  forth  OE  teuchers  and  prneherB  of  t£a 
"  LiiF.pi'1.  IIjkI  r:!irist  bef  n  brought  iu  tlin  Bame  way  into  the  heart  and  life  of 
"  thii  obon^ee  by  the  Cliristioim  of  Australia  nnd  Grvat  Britain,  equally  bleased 
"  iraults  would  OS  surely  have  followed,  for  He  is  'the  same  jeaterjay,  to-day, 
"  and  for  eTBt.'  " 

It  is  stated  in  tho  War  Cry  of  September,  1 890,  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  commenced  work  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 

Iu  the  Indian  papers  I  read,  that  the  Hindu,  or  Mahometan, 
or  both,  purpose  to  send  out  a  Mission  to  convert  their  fellow- 
Biibjocts  in  Australia  :  whether  the  term  "  Australia  "  implies  the 
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Pishops  and  the  Clergy  and  the  British  Settlers,  or  the  poor 
Ilcathon,  is  not  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  last  October  a 
Missionary  Meeting  was  held  at  Melbourne,  with  the  Bishop 
in  the  chair,  who  declared  that  they  were  only  **  beginning  to 
realize  the  paramount  claim  of  the  Heathen,*'  and  accordingly 
Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  the  China  Inland  Mission,  but  not 
a  word  of  allusion  was  made  to  the  poor  aborigines  of  Australia, 
who  had  been  robbed  of  their  birthright,  and  were  now  shut 
out  from  their  blessing. 

London,  1890. 


XXI. 
WOMEN'S  WORK  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  Missionary  spirit 
of  modern  times  is  that  of  woman's  work  among  heathen  and 
Mahometan  women.  When  we  see  secular  institutions  like  T^ady 
Dulfcrin's  Fund  start,  we  rejoice,  because  it  is  Christ's  Work  done, 
though  without  the  blessed  accompaniment  of  Christ's  Word.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  Papal  development  of  this  movement  ? 
I  have  received  a  paper  in  the  English  language  from  high  Roman 
Catholic  (luarters,  headed  **  The  Missionary  Catechists  of  Mary 
Immaculate."  It  goes  over  all  the  reasons  for  making  the 
movement,  the  necessity,  and  the  opportunity,  and  then  follow 
these  words  : 

**  Mary  seems  to  ^ish  to  rospond  to  the  sok-mn  proolamntion  of  the  Immaculate 
*'  Conception  in  pri'j)aring  the  liberation  of  Eve's  pcmr  daughters.  She  has 
*'  insj)ire(l  Chrwtian  souls  with  the  tliought  of  founding  under  her  high  patronage 
*'  a  work  of  praver  and  sacrifice. 

'*  1*01)0  Lt*o  Xlll.  has  enriched  by  precioiLS  Indulgences  the  work  of  Mary 
**  Immaculate." 

From  India  a  Bishop  writes : 

**  ^[y  heart  inundated  with  joy,  overflow<'d  in  thanksgiving  before  the  Bless<^ 
*<  Sacrament,  and  the  altar  of  Mary  Immaculate,  who  has  inspired  generous  souls 
**  with  the  thought  of  rehabilitation  of  Pagan  women.'* 

From  China  a  Bishop  writes  : 

**I  pray  the  Virgin  Immaculate  to  extend  the  mantle  of  her  protection  more 
**  and  more  over  a  work,  that  must  he  so  pleasing  to  her.  .  .  .  The  Kagle 
**  of  Patmos  saw  a  multitude  led  t^)  kneel  at  the  ieet  of  the  Lamb  by  the  voice  of 
*'  the  devoted  soldiers  of  Mary  Immaculate.** 

The  author  of  this  Pamphlet  goes  on  to  say : 

**  To  these  innumerable  ap])robatit)ns  of  the  work  of  Mar}'  Immaculate  must 
**  be  added  that  latitude,  which  our  zealous  Missionaries  lay  at  the  iwi  of  our 
"  Saviour,  and  Ilis  Inimaculat*;  Mother,  when  they  bear  witni'ss  to  the  fniita 
"  already  attained  by  its  means.  1  now  see  to  whom  after  God  we  owe  ike 
**  muscle  of  our  perseverance,  viz.  to  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  tUo 
**  Association  of  Mary  Immaculate. 
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"  Of  en  miitiy  mippHoitioDs,  mnd?  t»  Mary  ImmarulHtp.  snil  preaeoM  by  thnt 
"  Kwi-et  Motlifr  o[  (W  nt  the  font  of  (he  throne  of  her  Sou  Ji«ua,  the  fcoit  pbunld 
"  be  to  inspire  numbers  of  Cliriatiiia  women  vJth  the  heroic  ri'jolutinn  of 
"  bnilPDing  to  tho  ailcvniir  of  tbcir  poor  rngnn  dinlcre.  and  Imding  tbpm  to  titiiil 
"  fandemeM  toiturdi  tho  Blmacd   Virgin,  who  i»  thn  ciiepenser  of  all   God's 

A  MisBionary  in  China  writes : 

"  I  pmy  lo  Gild  to  moTe  the  Counwl  of  tbe  AMociation  to  hsYo  confidonoo  in 
"  tbe  virgin  Immneulnta.'' 

The  Countil  speuking  for  itself  says : 

' '  Witness  of  tbe  rapid  develnprnect.  attained  under  tbe  rijuble  protwlion  of  tbe 
"  Ble»Ewd  Virgin,  tbo  Counail  witb  cntiro  eonfldvnce  in  it«  Kugosl  pation  Itrxn  tbe 

"  Tbe  oasocitttM  of  Mary  Immncidato  »ro  ftnnily  exhorted  lo  rrdouble  tho 
"  nrdour  of  tbair  prayers,  and  the  goncroaity  of  their  rolunloiT  wuTifirna,  in 
"  order  thai  tbe  pntronage  of  the  most  Blatwid  Virgin  niny  day  by  day  dispUj 
"  itu^lf  more  poverfuUy  orer  Ibla  work,  of  nhicb  aitel  God  she  alone  hiu  tho 
"  whole  glory. 

TliiB  paper  was  printed  at  St,  Andrew's  Preas,  Bamet,  in  Great 
Tiritain,  and  eirculnt^d  in  February,  r888.  It  rpada  like  b  romantic 
li-fjiind  of  tie  diirk  Middle  Ages :  the  odd  statement  of  the  date  nod 
pluce  of  printing  may  recall  the  reader  from  the  world  of  wonderful 
romance,  and  priestly  delusion  to  the  hard  fHcts.  Throughout 
there  is  not  one  word  quoted  from  the  Bible,  so  rioh  in  appropriate 
passages,  no  allusion  the  roost  distant  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only 
a  passing  notice  of  Our  Saviour,  as  a  kind  of  lay  figure,  and  a 
conventional  use  of  the  phrase  "  after  God."  All  power,  all 
willingness  to  help,  uU  motive  to  good  works,  alt  aspirations  to 
holincKS  and  work  of  charity  are  centred  in  the  person  <rf  the  lowly 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  is  fondly  and 
fiinpifully  without  any  authority  of  Scripture  presnmsd  to  ho 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  cognizant  of  oil  that  is  going  on  in  tlio 
world,  with  power  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  her  devotees,  with  an  ear 
ojien  to  their  prayers,  and  the  only  medium  of  Ood's  Grace.  Caa 
it  he  doubted,  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  existi  a 
Qiintemity,  not  a  Trinity,  or,  if  a  Trinity,  that  the  Virgin 
Immaculate  has  usurped  the  place,  and  the  functions,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

The  Meottrd,  Fehruary,  1888. 


THE  EEREDOS  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

DtiHiNo  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  visited  every  great  city  in 
Kurupe,  Wostom  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  and  examined  with  a 
critical  eye  all  tho  celebrated  churches,  monasteries,  and  pilgrim 
skriues  of  the  Boman  and  Greek  rite  from  the  celebrated  Monastery 
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at  Troitzka  near  Moscow,  where  a  good  Hindu  would  feel  himself 
qnite  at  home,  to  the  black  Virgin  of  the  Pilar  at  Saragossa  in 
Spain,  which  is  worthy  of  a  Hindu  Temple  also :  from  the 
mediffival  fraud  of  the  Holy  House  at  Lorctto  in  Italy  to  the  brand- 
new  Nineteenth  Century  abomination  of  the  Cave  of  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  who  spoke  French  at  Lourdcs  in  the  Pyrenees. 
At  each  shrine  I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  description  of  the  place, 
as  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  and  studied  the  history  of  the  delusion. 

Two  considerations  force  themselves  upon  me.  Is  a  picture,  or 
a  painted -glass  window,  worse  spiritually  than  a  marble  alto  or 
basso-relievo  or  a  statue  ?  In  the  Greek  Church  no  statue,  or  any 
sculpture  in  the  round,  is  allowed :  pictures  with  or  without  flat 
metal  coverings  are  abundant.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  statues  and 
pictures  are  both  permitted.  The  Priests  and  Educated  men  will 
tell  you,  that  these  representations  are  not  objects  of  worship. 
Brahmins  in  India  have  often  told  me,  that  they  see  through  the 
hideous  idol  in  their  temples  the  hidden  and  divine  object  of  their 
worship,  and  indignantly  protest  against  the  charge  of  idolatry. 
I  believe  both  the  Priests  and  the  Brahmins:  but  the  ignorant, 
uneducated  herd  see  nothing  but  the  material  object  of  their  blind 
idolatrous  adoration.  If  there  is  any  object  more  dreadfully 
debasing  than  the  toe  of  a  stone  or  brass  image  worn  away  by  the 
constant  osculation  of  ignorant  thousands  in  a  Papist  Church,  or  a 
Hindu  temple,  it  is  to  see  pictures  held  up  by  the  Greek  Priest  to  be 
kissed  by  luieeling  crowds  of  respectable  ladies,  little  children,  and 
hoary  mendicants.  The  question  therefore  arises :  why  is  there 
this  excitement  about  a  representation  of  Scriptural  scenes  in  white 
marble,  when  pictures  of  the  same  scenes  are  found  in  so  many 
churches  in  oil  colours,  on  canvas,  or  on  stained  glass  ? 

The  second  consideration  is  this :  the  E^redos  is  denounced  as  a 
daring  advance  Romeward  in  erecting  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Divine  Child ;  but  the  advance  towards  Rome,  as  it  now  is,  is 
very  slight  indeed.  Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  statues  are  erected 
of  the  Virgin  by  herself,  a  type  of  the  greatest  female  beauty, 
without  the  Divine  Childy  with  her  head  crowned  with  twelve  stars, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet :  in  fact  she  has  become  an  object 
of  adoration  not  as  the  Virgin  Mother,  but  in  her  state  as  she  was 
before  she  was  overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  she  appears  at  Lourdcs:  the  words, 
which  she  uttered,  were  : 

"  Je  suia  L*Immacul6e  Conception." 

She  is  the  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  Dogma  forced  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.  upon  an  unwilling  Council.  As  such  she  appears 
on  the  top  of  the  Column  in  front  of  the  Propaganda  at  Home, 
erected  to  record  the  promulgation  of  the  Dogma:   as  such  she 
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appears  in  gipantic  proportions  on  Beveral  mountain  tops  visible  £ar 
and  wide.  1  a  the  Vatieun  is  a  gigantic  fresco,  in  which  the  Pope  is 
delineated  as  promulguting  the  Dogma  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Cimiinala  and  the  Bishops,  and  in  the  clouds  above  are 
Been  the  Fatin^r,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Virgin,  stepping 
forward,  like  a  prima  donna  on  the  stage,  to  bow  to  the  audience, 
and  thaak  th-e  Pope  for  a  newly- conferred  honour.  If  the  Dogma 
be  tru«,  it  Wiis  always  true,  though  rot  reroalcd  to  men  :  a  newly- 
discovered  planet  might  as  well  be  described  as  returning  thanks 
to  the  AstroDomor  for  entering  it  in  the  Almanack  for  the  first 
time,  though  it  had  for  myriads  of  years  been  running  its 
celestial  orbit. 

'I'he  sarcasiii  of  the  iafi<lel  French  writer  is  just,  that  the  Church 
of  Eome  now  worship  Dieu  P^re,  Dieu  M^re,  et  Dieu  Fils :  but, 
as  Archbishoji  Whately  truly  remarked,  the  Roman  worship  is  but 
a  rcfles  of  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  Pre-Christian  period.  The 
Dieu  M^re  is  in  fact  fho  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  the  Cybele  of  the 
Romasa,  the  Great  Mother  of  A.sia  Minor:  she  can  be  traced  in  the 
worship  of  tVie  Egyptian  and  the  Hindu,  and  is  in  fact  the  concep- 
tion of  Nature,  the  Mother  of  ail.  The  Virgin  Mother  holding  the 
Divine  Child  is  aomethiug  very  different,  and  strictly  Scriptural. 
Th«  Retard,  February,  (888. 


THE  GOSPEL    AND  THE  SWOED. 

In  the  pages  of  the  "  Catholic  Missions,"  the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bisliop  of  Salford.  a  periodical  of  a  hi)fh  stamp  both  in 
ability  and  tone,  February,  1888,  appears  the  following  astounding 
suggestion  with  n'gard  to  recent  persecutions  in  TJ-Qanda,  and 
headed  as  above.  It  suggests,  that  the  Missionary  (called  by  the 
Koman  Catholics  "  Missioner")  should  ana  his  flock,  in  order  that 
they  may  defend  their  rights  amid  the  heathen,  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  These  heathen  are  not  "  savages,"  but  may  be  classed 
as  "  trarbarous,"  in  a  low  state  of  culture,  but  they  are  well  up  in 
the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  eivilizatioo,  dwelling  as  they  do 
in  houses  and  viUagea,  governed  by  chieftains,  cultivating  the  soil, 
understanding  the  use  of  metals,  building  boats,  wearing  clothes, 
abstaining  from  human  sacrifices  and  Cannibalism,  and  recognizing 
matrimony. 

For  this  suggestion  of  arming  the  Neo-Cbristiaas  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  country  the  ill-omened 
example  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  is  quoted,  who  in  the  last 
century  armed  their  converts,  fought  battles  against  the  Portuguese, 
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and  the  result  was,  that  the  Mission  was  destroyed.  It  is  proposed 
to  arm  thirty  or  forty  Native  Christians  with  repeating  rifles,  and 
resist  Native  Potentates  and  Slavers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Missioner.  It  is  remarked,  that  such  an  organization  possesses 
the  advantages  without  the  disadvantages  of  a  military  regime,  for 
it  teaches  order  and  discipline,  insures  the  preservation  of  rights, 
extends  its  influence  and  prestige,  and  offers  an  attraction  to  others 
to  HBk  refuge  beneath  its  power. 

Let  us  imagine  a  party  of  successful  Roman  Catholic  converts 
under  the  leadership  of  a  French  Missionary  defeating  a  united 
force  of  heathen  and  heretics  (for  they  are  usually  in  Roman 
Catholic  Bulls  and  other  documents  classed  together)  under  an 
English  or  German  Protestant  Missionary,  who  would  he  put  to 
death  or  deported.  Then  would  follow  the  sack  of  the  village,  the 
appropriation  of  the  Protestant  women  by  the  victorious  Catholics, 
and  a  large  concoun^  of  runaway  slaves,  and  the  French  Missionary, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  one  year's  military  service,  would 
develope  military  talents,  and  And  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army- 
difficult  to  control,  and  perhaps  some  stronger  native  from  their 
midst  would  manage  to  control  him,  and  compel  him  to  proceed  to 
the  bitter  end  of  brigandage  and  reckless  conquest :  then  would 
come  a  revolt  against  law  and  morals,  which  even  he  could  not 
swallow,  and  he  would  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  his  heathen 
lieutenant :  **  All  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

This  suggestion  is  made  after  the  terrible  lesson  taught  to  the 
French  in  Tonquin.  Christian  villages  have  been  destroyed  by  an  in- 
furiated Heathen  Monarch,  who  would  not  have  his  subjects  turned 
into  Frenchmen.  I  trust  that  such  ideas  may  never  be  suggested  in 
a  Protestant  Missionary  Society.  It  cannot  be  too  often  stated, 
that  a  native  by  changing  his  religious  faith  does  not  alter  his 
status  as  a  subject  to  his  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  of  China  has 
clearly  announced  this  as  against  the  French  Missionaries.  Where 
independent  Christians  take  uj)  arms  on  their  own  account,  that  is 
their  affair :  that  European  aliens  should  suggest  such  things  to 
the  subjects  of  a  friendly  Monarch  shows  how  very  far  the  policy  of 
the  Missionaries  of  Rome  has  departed  from  Christian  principles. 

As  regards  U-Gdnda  the  question  is  settled  :  it  is  now  under  a 
British  Protectorate,  and  no  Church  Militant  will  be  allowed. 

T/^e  Record,  February y  1888. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 

FAITH  AT  LYONS. 

On  the  3rcl  May  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Fuitb  was  celebrated  at  Lyons.  This  Society 
is,  howexe]-,  only  one  of  many  others  of  the  same  kind  in  Franco. 
Cardinal  Lavi^r^'He,  Bistiop  of  Carthage,  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  tht  Cathedral  addressed  a  vast  oongrejfation. 

Od  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Ooepel  to  the  Heathen  and 
Mahometan  he  ui'tisted  with  much  eloquence,  and  throughout 
the  quotations  from  bis  address  in  the  Mictions  Catholiqnet,  there 
is  not  one  allu^iun  to  a  Saint,  nor  is  there  any  abuse  of  Protestants. 
Od  the  coatrary  ho  remarks  that  the  ProtcstmitB  of  Europe  supply 
Twenty-fiv.  Milhons  of  Francs  (One  Million  Sterling)  to  thi-ir 
Missions,  which  spread  over  the  world,  and  France  barely  subscribes 
Six  and  a  Half  Millions  to  the  Missionaries,  who  are  preaching 
the  Eternal  Truth  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania.  It  is  calculated 
by  him,  thot  Roman  Catholic  Missions  scarcely  receive  one-twentieth 
of  the  sums  supplied  to  the  Protestant  Agents. 

France,  indeed,  is  the  only  lionian  Catholic  country  which  really 
interests  itself  in  Missions  :  with  rare  exceptions  a  Ronian  Catholic 
Missionary  is  a  Frenchman,  who  does  not  forget  to  preach 
"  France  "  a?  well  us  Christ. 

The  Report  of  the  Society  shows  a  slight  increase  upon  the 
collections  of  last  year,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  nearly 
one-third  of  their  funds  are  collected  from  foreign  cintres,  including 
the  British  Isles,  which  supply  £65.  The  Report  enlarges  on  the 
annually  increasing  importance  of  the  work,  the  abundance  of 
Missionaries,  but  the  lack  of  funds,  owing  to  the  nniveraal  distress, 
industrial  nnd  commercial,  and  the  necessity  of  a  large  expeadituro 
to  maintain  the  Faith  in  a  country  once  the  most  favoured, 
viz.  Fiance. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  entirely 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Franc*),  and  constantly 
threatening  Discstuhlishnicnt  and  Disc-ndowment,  stilt  for  political 
purposes  in  every  wuy  supports  the  Missions  of  that  Church  in 
foreign  countries :  large  sums  were  supplied  from  the  Secret  Service 
Fund  to  Cai-dinal  Lavifierie  in  Tunisia :  in  China  France  asserts 
her  right  to  the  protection  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  of  whatever 
Nationality :  the  Chinese  Government  resists  this  claim,  and  the 
result  of  the  quarrel  has  bpen  the  Edict  of  Toleration  in  all  China, 
thus  getting  rid  of  the  necessity  of  Protection  at  all.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  a  tool,  and  a  willing  tool,  of  French  aggrandize* 
nient  everywhere. 

Tht  Rfcord,  May,  1887. 
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XXV, 
THE    POPE   ON   MISSIONS. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  Pope  Leo  XIII.  issued  an  encyclical 
letter  in  favour  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Lyons,  in  France. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  text  is  published  in  Latin  and  French 
in  a  late  number  of  Les  Missions  Catholiques,  the  weekly  Chronicle 
of  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  the  Pope  describes  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  of  the  duty  of  evexy 
Christian  to  assist  by  his  money  and  prayers.  So  far  we  all  agree 
with  his  Holiness. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  great  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  established  at  Lyons,  and  its  two  affiliated  associations,  the 
**  Sacred  Infancy  of  Jcbus,*'  and  **  the  Schools  of  the  East,"  and 
praises  their  work.  He  then  regrets  the  sad  perverseness  of 
modem  affairs,  the  diminution  of  the  resources  of  this  Society  at 
the  very  time,  that  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  is  extending.  He 
specifies  the  particular  grievances,  the  breaking  up  of  the  monastic 
institutions,  the  compelling  the  priests  to  render  military  service, 
and  the  sale  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  He 
then  attacks  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  the  following  words  : 

**  So^pe  enim  viri  fallaces,  satores  erronim,  simulant  Apostolos  Chruti,  huma- 
* '  nisque  pncsidiis  affatim  instnicti,  munoR  catholicorum  Bacerdotum  pnevertimt, 
**  vel  defioientium  loco  flubrepunt,  vel  positH  ex  adverso  cathedr&  docontiB  obais- 
*^  tunt,  BatiA  86  assecutos  rati,  si  audientibus  verbum  Dei  aliter  ab  aliis  explicari 
**  ancipitem  faciimt  salutis  viam.     Utinam  non  aliquid  artibus  sxiis  proficerent !  " 

He  then  stirs  up  the  Church  to  supply  men  and  means,  for  it 
appears  that  year  by  year  the  difficulty  increases  of  recruiting  new 
missionaries.  The  Bishops  are  exhorted  to  invoke  the  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  who  has  the  power  to  destroy  all  the  monsters 
of  error,  and  **  her  very  pure  Husband  "  (Joseph),  whom  many 
Missions  have  already  accepted  as  their  guardian  and  protector, 
and  whom  lately  the  Holy  See  has  established  as  Patron  of  the 
Universal  Church,  especially  in  Africa. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  career  of  Joseph,  who  is  gradually 
mounting  up  the  same  ladder  as  the  Virgin.  Joachim  and  Anna, 
the  reputed  Parents  of  the  Virgin,  are  annually  pushing  them- 
selves forward  in  public  esteem,  and  expecting  promotion. 

In  the  Missions  Catholiques  of  Lyons,  dated  Jan.  7th,  1881,  the 
Pope  is  thanked  for  his  encyclical  letter,  and  a  general  view  is 
given  of  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  all  over  the 
world. 

**  Wc  find,"  says  this  journal,  *'  that  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  serious  agitatiaiis, 
**  is  the  theatre  of  consoling  and  glorious  conquests.    In  England  the  Gatholio 
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moTemeiit  pxa  on  n'itli  pyA.  results  nndei  tli«  Sim  anil  TslUat  hand  of  (he 
biBhopa.  I'erhape  tLi  tlnu'  19  uot  far  aS  when  U[«at  Brilatn,  hccamiag  an 
apoalle,  will  conmr  [^ti'  iu  ^uld  and  piwligioua  acdvily  to  the  truth. 
'<  In  India  there  il^  jti  ^uliiuiuble  movsmeal  of  conTerHions.  WtthuuC  countiag 
the  little  children,  \t.-h»  are  neni  to  hratfi  by  taptitm,  how  maaj  souls  have 
"  heard  the  good  new»,  utid  been  fortified  by  Chriatian  hopes  F 

"  But  a  new  danger  )i»e  arisen  in  these  regions.     Aa  laog  aa  the  dutj  of  an 

"  apoetle  tran  accomiiiiuii-d  by  martyrdom,  the  herutica  left  out  miwiomuiea  in 

"  their  solitude,  and  lelt  to  thttin  the  dangerous  monopoly  of  preachii^.     Nowa- 

"  dap  the  English  Diissionarica  ndvauce  under  the  [irotection  of  the  British  6ag, 

Buataiued  by  the  inllupuce  of  the  Eaglish  and  American  Console,  nod  surrounded 

by  all  the  prestige  of  opulence.    Une  single  sooiety  out  of  the  numeroua  biilieal 

societiee  receires  yearly  a  four  tlnua  greatto'  income  than  we  do.     If  our  con- 

tributions  incresse,  we  bIihII  be  able  to  open  a  Catholic  school  at  the  aide  of 

each  Protestant  school.   This  must  be  our  policj  in  every  Chriatian  settlement." 

The  writer  then  alludes  to  the  CBtablishmtint  of  the  Alisaion  on 

tho  Nyanza,  and  its  "  triumph  over  the  ProteBtant  Society  "  : 

"  Quel  spectacle  conaolnnt  1  L'Afrioue,  bi-nie  autrefois  par  ies  Cyprion,  et  lea 
Augustin,  parait  di'U>ir  tin?  pour  TEtangile  une  terro  hoepitalii)re,  et  eee  rnia 
aceueillent  presque  {iiirlnul  iivec  respect  leu  pr£trea  de  Jeeus-Chri^t.  D£JB  nos 
lecteurs  ont  connn  l^j  tmviim,  et  lea  sucois,  dea  Ptr*s  de  la  CompagniB  do 
Jesus,  des  Oblata,  iIi-h  LiuiLristes,  de»  missionniuna  du  Siint  BUprit.  dea  iirftres 
de  la  Sooift^  des  Hmiioan  Alricaiuee ;  ila  ont  suiri  le  hardi  Toyiige  des  Missinn- 
naires  d'Afriqne,  leur  protidcntial  £tablissem«nt  an  milieu  des  tribus  du  Nyanxa, 
et  Itur  Irinmpht  nr  la  Soniti protatanle."     (Jan.  7,  iSSi,  p.  g.} 

Then  he  refers  to  Madagascar ; 

"  In  Madagascar,  heresy,  supporloil  by  all  the  forces  of  England,  and  resting 
upon  the  English  I1h».  thr^ntens  the  Koman  Catholic  Misaioo  to  the  Betsileo. 
Religious  hberty  is  luiliwl  priwluiined  by  the  Queen,  but  the  English  preaohera, 
after  a  bypocritica)  lif^lit  m-iiinut  the  Catholiu  acboola,  haye  launched  into  n 
vii)l('dt  ancf  brutal  nlUnt  ira  tliu  pupils  ood  on  the  leathers,  Dnfortunntelv  the 
Catholic  mtsaioaariuj  lind  ualv  a  half-hearted  prul^ction  from  the  Consuls  of 
Catholic  nations." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Prcnch  Priesthood  justify  their 
claim  to  the  entire  control  of  accular  and  religious  education,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Civil  Power,  by  the  following  quotation:  "Be  yo 
not  many  Mattert :  one  ia  year  Matter,  even  Uhiist." 

Several  considerations  suggest  themselves ;  ist,  the  importanre 
of  strict  truth  and  no  exaggeration  in  our  own  reports ;  we  nil 
know  that  the  British  flng  and  Consul  do  nothing  for  any  Frot«Bt<int 
Mission;  zndly,  that  England  is  not  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
"  Catholic  "  ;  srdly,  that  the  Koman  Catholic  Mission  haa  not 
triumphed  in  U-Giiuda, 

The  zeal  of  the  Itomish  Church,  and  the  devotion  of  its  priests, 
deserre  all  honour,  but  their  whole  method  and  object  are  wrong, 
nnd  Protestant  Missions  must  learu  to  consider  them  more  deadly 
enemies  than  Hiudu,  Muhometaa,  or  Buddhist;  they  should  hold 
no  intercourse  with  tbera,  except  that  of  mere  human  sympathy, 
which   would  be    extended   to   any  fellow -creature  in   suffering, 
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In  mj  lato  visit  to  Home  I  tried  to  collect  what  information  I 
could  with  regard  to  the  Missions  established  among  the  Heathen 
by  the  College  **  De  Propaganda  Fide."  I  had  introductions  to  an 
English  Cardinal,  who  offered  to  be  of  use  in  any  way  he  could ; 
but,  when  I  informed  him  as  to  the  nature  of  my  object,  he  sent 
me  word,  that  his  previous  reply  had  been  intended  as  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Monsignore  in  charge 
of  the  Propaganda.  All,  however,  that  I  could  extract  from  him 
was,  that  information  was  to  be  had,  that  it  was  possible  to  give  it, 
but  that  it  was  not  published.  He  then  abruptly  went  off  with 
his  umbrella  under  his  arm  to  Vespers  at  St.  Peter's.  I  turned 
into  the  Book  Depot,  and  went  carefully  down  the  shelves  of  books 
published  by  the  Propaganda,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little 
volume  published  in  1879,  called  //  Risorgimento  dells  antiehe  chiete 
Africans^  which  I  at  once  purchased.  It  is  a  pretty  little  book, 
written  by  a  sincere  and  simple-minded  Christian  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  commences  with  a  regret,  that  so  little 
interest  is  shown  at  Home  and  in  Italy  in  regard  to  the  great  work 
of  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  The  book  is  declared  to  be  the  narra- 
tive of  a  visit  paid  by  a  priest  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  Algeria,  and 
the  author  very  justly  remarks,  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  extent  of  our  opportunities  and  facilities,  should  be  the  en- 
largement of  our  zeal  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries 
sharers  in  the  blessing  of  Christianity. 

Starting  from  Leghorn  our  traveller  went  by  steamer  to  Mar- 
seilles and  hurried  up  the  hill  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  shrine  of 
**  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde."  He  introduces,  apropos  of  this,  the 
fabulous  tale  as  to  how  Lazarus  and  the  Magdalen  were  conveyed 
in  a  small  boat  from  Palestine  to  Marseilles,  and  there  founded  the 
Christian  Church  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
At  Marseilles  he  saw  a  large  vessel  on  the  point  of  starting  from 
the  harbour  for  the  South  and  East,  and  he  remarks  with  gratitude, 
how  Commerce  is  a  handmaid  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  how 
Missionaries  are  often  conveyed,  by  the  overruling  of  an  Almighty 
Providence,  in  vessels  designed  solely  for  worldly  purposes.  When 
fairly  at  sea  he  gives  vent  to  the  usual  commonplace  expressions  of 
travellers  on  their  first  voyage,  repeats  his  Benedictus,  describees 
his  fellow-travellers,  and  is  very  sea- sick.  He  then  remarks,  that 
Africa  is  dead,  that  all  countries,  which  are  not  Christian,  are  in 
the  same  sad  state,  and  that  nothing  but  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
can  ever  revivify  the  Land  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Cyprian,  names 
utterly  forgotten  now  in  the  birth-place  of  those  that  bore  them. 

Arrived  at  Algiers  he  enlarges  on  the  variety  of  nationalities, 
which  crowd  around  him :  the  Negro,  the  Moor,  the  Jew,  and  the 
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Sabttil,  which  latter  racG  he  traces  hack  to  the  Vandal  invaders 
and  the  Boman  Colociatii,  inatead  of  to  the  ancient  Numidian  and 
Mauritanian  stock.  Our  frieud  was  clearly  not  strong  in  linguistic 
or  ethnological  acieuce.  He  makoa  the  usual  obEervation  of  the 
thoroughgoing  Chiirchmas,  that  the  Church  finda  its  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  quarters,  £roin  which  it  ought  to  have  derived  its 
chief  support,  i.e.  the  French  Government  aad  the  Colonists, 
who,  compromiaed  in  oharacttT  themselves  and  utterly  godless,  are 
thoroughgoing  opponents  of  Christian  Missions.  We  seem  to  hear 
in  these  unsupported  charges  an  echo  of  the  abuse  Leaped  elsewhere 
so  often  and  so  generously  upon  everything  and  everybody  else  by 
the  Missionary,  who  does  not  succeed  in  getting  hie  own  way. 
Still,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  Catholic  Life  is  described  as 
having  developed  to  a  degree  far  beyond  expectation.  In  the  City 
itself  there  are  three  Parishes  served  by  a  sufficiency  of  Priests. 
There  is  a  Monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  educational  eatab- 
lishmente  for  both  soxes  under  the  direction  of  Sisters  of  dilferent 
Orders,  all  of  whith  pDJoy  great  prosperity.  These  are  the  Sister- 
hoods of  "The  Kacred  Heart,"  the  "Trinity,"  "  Charity,"  etc. 

He  visited  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  the  justly  famous  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tmppiats  at  Staoueli.  This  escellent  Fraternity, 
in  addition  to  tows  of  Celibacy,  Mendicancy,  and  Total  Abstinence, 
superadds  the  precious  grace  of  absolute  silence.  Wlien  we  reflect 
upoD  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  many  idle  words  of  Committees  and 
Social  gatherings,  we  may  hold  up  to  commendation  these  worthy 
religionists.  They  settle  in  a  desert,  and,  by  devotion  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  ;ind  dint  of  hard  labour,  they  turn  it  into  a 
smiling  garden.  It  took  a  whole  day  to  go  carefully  over  the  es- 
tensive  establishment,  and  the  spectacle  afforded  on  the  occasion 
filled  the  visitor  with  pious  joy,  I  myself  visited  the  Trappist 
Convent  outside  tlie  walla  of  Rome  on  the  spot  where  St,  Paul  was 
decapitated,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  the  practical  nature  of 
their  operations  that  I  sent  to  Lyons,  which  is  their  head- quarters, 
for  full  details  of  their  plans. 

Another  religious  establishment  we  are  led  to  make  acquaintance 
with  is  the  Diacesan  Strain ary,  described  as  a  magnificent 
building  with  a  fine  cupola.  On  the  other  side  of  the  city  is  the 
sanctuary  of  "Our  Lady  of  Africa,"  founded  by  Monaignore  Pavy, 
the  Father,  as  it  were,  of  the  New  African  Church.  This  is  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  It  so  happened,  that  very  shortly  after  tlie 
arrival  of  our  traveller  the  day  set  apart  by  the  Italian  colony 
of  Algiers  for  a  pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  cume  round,  and  he  was 
invited  to  conduct  the  service  in  the  Italian  language.  He  remarks, 
that  Nationality  in  a  foreign  country,  which  has  had  the  blessing 
of  being  sanctified  by  the  true  faith,  invariably  developes  into 
a  noble  sentiment,  while  the  same  word  in  the  mouth  of  Italians 
in  Italy  is  merely  a  pretext  for  disorder  and  revolution.      The 
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Sanctuary  is  in  charge  of  a  Missionary  body,  who  bear  its  name. 
They  have  an  orphanage  for  young  Negroes  purchased  from  slave- 
dealers  from  the  interior  of  Africa  with  a  view  to  their  being  trained 
as  elements  of  civilization,  and  to  their  becoming  Priests.  It  is  a 
magnificent  Institution,  and  depends  upon  agriculture  for  its  sup- 
port. Our  traveller  saw  a  large  number  of  young  clerics  preparing 
for  the  work  of  evangelizing  Africa.  They  are  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with 
the  people.  There  is  a  branch  establishment  of  this  Institution  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Ann,  and  the  whole,  which  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  zealous  Archbishop  of  Algeria, 
Cardinal  Lavigeiie,  gives  evidence  by  its  success  of  the  manifest 
blessing  of  God.  The  blessing;  of  God  is  not  always  manifested  in 
this  manner ;  in  fact  all  Missionary  Keports  have  an  unjustifiable 
acfjuaintance  with  God's  dealings. 

From  Algeria  our  priest  took  ship,  coasted  along  to  Philippeville, 
and  took  the  train  to  Constantino.  He  was  delighted  to  find  at 
Delyz  and  Eougi,  where  he  stopped,  a  parochial  organization,  and 
substantial  churches  and  schools  conducted  by  Sisters  and  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  Ho  remarks,  that  the  Cathedral  at 
Constantino  is  a  Mosque  appropriated  to  a  better  purpose ;  had 
a  transformation  in  the  opposite  direction  been  made,  we  should 
have  had  at  least  half  a  page  denunciatory  of  religious  intolerance. 
He  tells  us  also,  that  the  French  Government  had  built  for  the 
Arabs  a  magnificent  new  mosque  attached  to  a  Mahometan 
Seminary :  he  makes  no  remark  upon  this  lamentable  departure 
from  high  Christian  principles.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  greater  error,  the  unrighteous  appropriation  of  a  Mahometan 
mosque  as  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  or  the  degradation  to  a 
Christian  Government  of  erecting  a  Mahometan  place  of  worship. 
He  entered  the  Seminary  and  passes  his  opinion  that  the  Ma- 
hometans are  grossly  ignorant,  and  have  no  prayer  but  the  one 
repeated  by  them  hundreds  of  times  each  day,  **  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet."  He  sroffs  at  their  reply, 
that  they  followed  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  remarks, 
that  the  human  intelligence  under  the  influence  of  Mahometanism 
is  indeed  in  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  that  the 
state  of  Mahometans  is  that  of  a  brute  beast.  Have  we  not  heard 
vain  repetitions,  traditions  of  men,  and  intellectual  darkness  of  the 
lower  classes,  attributed  justly  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

He  made  his  way  by  coach  and  train  to  Bone,  the  ancient  Hippo, 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  He  found  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Saint,  served  by  five  or  six  Priests,  and  he  was  honoured  by  heing 
allowed  himself  to  preach  on  the  spot,  where  sixteen  centuries 
before  the  voice  of  St.  Augustine  had  been  heard,  and  where  he 
had  written  his  Confessions,  which  the  world  will  never  allow  to 
be  forgotten.    He  quotes  the  Saint's  famous  apophthegm,  *'  Boma 
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Las  Bpokea :  the  mutter  is  decided,"  as  a  splendid  testimony  to  the 
infallibility  of  tbe  Koman  Pontiff.  The  Christian  traveller  cannot 
here  abstain  from  offcrins  ft  prayer  to  the  Holy  Doctor,  who  must 
have  obtained  frnm  Heaven  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  sea 
his  Diocese  flourish  again,  and  the  Faith  re-cstabliahed.  A  statue 
of  bronze  hae  been  erected  to  him,  and  day  by  day  devout  wor- 
shippers carry  to  the  venerable  image  of  the  Saint  their  prayera 
and  their  lighted  lamps.  One  is  irreaiHtibly  reminded  of  the  pious 
Hindu.  Our  friend  met  at  Hippo  a  worthy  Italian  family,  who 
had  come  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  to  health 
of  their  little  daughter,  and  t^  ask  for  the  same  blessing  for  their 
son.  This  act  of  simple  and  sincere  piety  conauled  and  edified  the 
wayfarer,  and  he  made  himself  a  partaker  of  their  devotions. 
Even  the  Mahometans,  he  adds,  share  somewhat  the  same  feeling 
of  devotion  to  the  great  Doctor,  sing  hymns  and  prayers  at  the  feet 
of  his  statue,  and  ask  for  the  blessings  of  personal  health  and 
favourable  seasons.  The  thoughtful  Christian,  who  cheriehes  the 
memory  and  values  the  writings  of  the  great  Evangelical  Bishop, 
turns  away  with  a  feeling  of  df  spondoncy  from  such  manifestations, 
and  ceases  to  wonder  how  the  great  Theism  of  Mahomet  sprung 
into  existence  as  a  protest  against  the  idolatrous  forms  of  a  fallen 
Christianity. 

At  Tunis,  tbe  nest  place  visited,  there  was  a  Parish  Church 
ministered  to  by  a  Capuchin  Friar ;  also  a  School  for  Boys,  Otrls, 
and  Infanta,  conducted  by  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition.  The  Narrator  was  inrited 
to  say  Mass,  iind,  having  done  so.  went  ofi  the  same  afternoon  by 
a  Sunday-train  to  Carthage !  He  dilates  on  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Cyprian,  St.  Felicitas.  and  St,  Perpetua,  tbe  writings  of  Ter- 
tntlian,  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Over  the  supposed  site  of  the  death  of  St.  Louis 
baa  been  erected  a  email  Sanctuary,  kept  by  an  estsiblisbment 
of  Missionaries  of  Africa  and  Algiers.  These  worthies  purchase 
infants  from  tbe  interior  of  Africa,  and  educate  them  for  the 
ordinary  duti™  of  life,  or  for  the  Priesthood.  They  minietor  more- 
over to  the  ailments  of  the  Mahometan  population,  and  try  in  this 
way  to  extend  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Evangelical  Light.  One 
of  these  pood  Fathers  seems  to  have  played  a  practical  joke  upon 
our  good  traveller,  for  ho  took  him  to  visit  a  Nomad  Arab  in  his 
tent,  and  maile  him  believe,  and  record  as  a  fact,  that  these  Nomads 
were  in  the  habit  of  cleansing  the  platters  upon  which  they  eat 
their  food  by  putting  them  down  for  the  dogs  to  lick  !  Our  friend 
had  swallowed  so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  digest  this  monstrous 
fiction  of  private  lite.  He  retuined  neit  day  by  train  to  Tunis, 
and  mentions  an  ancient  Church  in  that  city,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  Mosque.  He  mentions  an  orphanage,  and  a  hospital 
ministered  to  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition.     We 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  is  about  to  expire  ?    Is  it  not  because  jon 
perceive  that  civil  liberty  and  knowledge  of  evangelical  trath  are 
advancing  daily,  and  threaten  to  swallow  you  up  ?     Do  yen  wish, 
by  un  inexcusable  blindness,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  be  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  your  own  temple  ?  "     Turning  to  the  congre- 
gation he  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  no  one,  but  those  who  have 
had  to  take  such  a  step,  knew  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  which 
tlie  soul  had  to  endure  in  undergoing  it.     In  his  letter  to  Cardinal 
]iurromeo  he  states,  that  more  than  once  in  the  lifetime  of  Pius  IX. 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  his  Eminence  a  letter  of  the 
charactiT  of  the  one  now  sent ;  but  he  had  been  kept  back  from 
an  unwillingnefK  to  vex  a  man  so  aged,  and  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally so  much  indebted   as  he  was  to  the  late  Pope.     When 
Canlinal  Pecci  succeeded  to  the  Tiara,  like  many  othern,  ho  had 
hoped  for  a  chango  of  policy,  but  all  hope  had  now  passed  away, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  discharge  a  solemn  duty.     He  could 
not  remain  part  of  an  Institution,  which,  being  worsted  in  secular 
matters  by  Progress  and  Liberty,  sought  to  place  the  Priesthood  in 
the  position  of  an  Indian  Caste.     The  condemnation  of  the  late 
book  of  Father  Curci  (Zn  Nuova  Italia)  had  removed  the  veil  from 
his  eyes,  and  convinced  him,  that  the  **  Church  "  and  the  Nation 
were  irreconcileable.     Therefore  he  had  left  the  Church  of  Home, 
and  intended  to  exercise  his  functions  as  a  minister  of  Christ  in  a 
purer  Church,  and  show  himself  to  bo  a  Christian  without  being 
a  hypocrite,  and  an  Italian  citizen  without  being  a  traitor  to  his 
country.     No  one  will  suspect  him  of  taking  this  course   from 
fancied  wrongs  or  disappointe<i  ambition,  for  he  would  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  kindness  of  his  colleagues  without  any  exception ; 
and  the  honour  of  being  a  Canon  of  the  greatest  Church  in  the 
world  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired.     He  wished  to  add  as  a 
further  reason  for  the  step  the  disgust,  which  he  felt  at  the  five 
or  six  hours  occupied  daily  in  an  empty  ritual,  which  to  any  man 
of  sense  appeared  as  only  a  degrading  idleness,  and  he  had  been 
determined  in  his  act  by  the  study  of  books  on  theology,  both 
modem  and  ancient,  by  authors,  who  were  Italian,  and  Papists. 
He  tendered  his  resignation  of  his  Canonry  as  a  spontaneous  act, 
and  insisted,  that  the  fact  should  be  noted,  that  it  wa%  spontaneous 
in  reality,  and  not  fictitiously  so  styled,  as  had  lately  so  often  been 
the  case  with  distinguished    and  unfortunate  victims  of  secret 
intiigues. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarks,  that  he  has  had  ten  years  of  mature 
reflection,  and  could  bear  witness  before  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  stop,  which  he  now  took,  was  dictated  by  no  other  object 
than  to  obtain  peace  to  his  conscience ;  that  many  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  could  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  He  knows  that  he 
will  be  the  object  of  the  murderous  and  merciless  attacks  of  the 
Pontifical  Press,  controlled  by  the  party,  which  now  rules  at  the 
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distreasiDg  t«  our  traTellor  to. hear,  that  there  were  found  Parents, 
who  withdrew  tbeir  children  from  the  Sehoola  of  the  good  Sisters, 
and  flent  them  to  these  Institutions  of  the  Stnte ;  and  that  even 
schools  maintained,  by  lay  Sisters  of  good  principles  were  deserted, 
if  they  taught  Beligion.  Our  friend  considers  the  state  of  aSairs 
not  to  he  Tery  far  from  violent  persecution.  He  does  not  however 
apparently  rememljer,  though  a  citizen  of  Rome,  the  time,  only  a 
few  years  back,  when  no  one  in  that  city  could  marry,  or  proceed 
upon  a  journey  rei|uiriug  a  passport,  without  a  certiflcate  from  the 
Priest,  that  he  had  received  the  Sacrameiit.  On  the  whole  he  con- 
siders the  apostatfi  French  of  the  present  KepubUc  as  woree  than 


From  Algiers  bo  went  by  railway  to  Bildul,  and  thence  to  the 
villages  of  St.  Cvprinn  and  St.  Ittonicu,  amidl  in  population,  but 
important  in  the  history  of  Wiasions.  Wherever  Aiahometanism 
exists,  there,  accoiding  to  him,  it  has  been  found  quit«  impossible 
to  form  even  the  Nucleus  of  a  Native  Christianity.  Although  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Algiers  has  been  evangelized,  it  has  heen  im- 
possible to  found  a  Christian- Arab,  or  ofJier  Native  community. 
Among  tlie  wildest  and  most  savage  Heathens  the  Catholic  Miseiou- 
aries  have  succeeded  in  planting  some  germs  of  the  Faith,  but 
Mahometan  countries  have  remainded  quite  inaccessible  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  These  two  Christian  villages  of  only  threo 
hundred  inhabitants  are  the  solitary  eseeptions  and  the  first-fruits 
of  the  new  Church.  The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  effect«Kl 
by  Miracles.  It  is  the  residt  of  long,  self-sacrificing,  and  unselfish 
labour,  with  the  most  insignificant  apparent  results,  and  the  had 
opinion  of  men.  But  God  knows  the  value  of  these  labours,  re- 
presented by  the  villages  of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Monica.  To 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  the  praise  is  entirely 
due  of  having  brought  about  the  result  that  is  hero  spoken  of.  He 
has  waged  a  tedious  war,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties. 
His  attempts  to  eltect  the  converaioo  of  the  Arabs  by  works  of 
benevolence  have  mot  with  every  kind  of  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government,  and  with  opposition  enough  to  damp  the 
greatest  zeal.  The  population  of  the  two  viUages  consists  entirely 
of  orphans  collected  during  the  times  of  Famine,  and  educated  by 
the  Archbishop.  They  still  adhere  to  many  Arab  customs,  and 
they  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Missionary  of  Airica.  Near 
tlic  village  of  St.  Cyprian  is  a  Hospital  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Our  Lndy  of  Africa.  Theso  ladies  have  need  of  heroic  virtue  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  the  unhappy  Arabs,  whom 
they  nurse  with  motherly  love.  The  unfortunates  they  have  to 
deal  with  are  filthy  in  habits,  suffer  under  disgusting  diseases,  and 
do  not  appreciate  the  tender  cure  of  the  Sisters,  but  get  away  from 
the  Hospital  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  Sisters  are  thtis  left  without 
the  consolation  ot  converting  them.     Our  author  adds  that  "  when 
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**  the  poor  creatures  are  dying,  so  stupid  are  they,  that  they 
''  actucdly  beg  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  of  some  ridiculous  Maho- 
<*  metan  Saint,  in  the  hope  of  being  healed  by  his  iofluence."  One 
can  hardly  help  a  smile  of  pity,  when  one  remembers,  that  the 
traveller  who  pens  these  words,  and  who  thus  holds  up  the 
Mahometans  to  ridicule,  is  the  self-same  man,  that  only  a  few  pages 
back  portrayed  an  exactly  similar  scene,  and  with  much  unction 
described  to  us  a  family  attributing  their  restoration  to  health  to 
the  prayers  of  Augustine,  a  man  of  like  habit  and  passions  as 
ourselves.  The  visitor  to  Africa  appears  to  have  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  an  Arab,  and  to  have  carefully  studied  Arab  customs, 
ideas,  religious  actions,  and  traditions.  The  description  of  all  these, 
given  with  supreme  contempt,  fits  exactly  Th6  Neapolitan  Peasant  / 
In  gross  superstition,  gross  ignorance  and  materialistic  ideas  of  the 
future  world,  no  two  could  be  more  alike.  Our  enlightened  critic 
describes  with  pity  the  Arab's  foolish  attempt  to  procure  rain  in 
time  of  drought  by  prayers  and  processions,  as  if  this  were  a 
practice  altogether  unknown  elsewhere.  He  marvels  at  the  French 
Government  allowing  these  processions  of  the  people  in  their  own 
country,  while  they  interdict  the  processions  of  stranger  priests  in 
the  country  of  others.  His  whole  narrative  indeed  is  a  marvellous 
instance  of  the  blindness  to  all  ideas  of  natural  equity  of  an  out- 
and-out  propagandist,  who  has  no  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
weaknesses  of  the  people,  and  who  fails  to  see  the  ignorance  and 
idolatrous  customs  of  his  own  sect,  even  whilst  actually  occupied 
in  denouncing  them  in  others. 

In  the  town  of  Oran,  which  he  next  visited,  he  found  that  the 
Government  had  there  also  interdicted  the  procession  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  in  the  streets ;  but  the  Bishop  collected  the  faithful  to  the 
number  of  many  thousands  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Cross;  thus,  according  to  our  Author,  confounding  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  consoling  the  hearts  of  all  who  stood 
up  for  the  good  cause.  Our  friend  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
the  difference  between  an  offensive  procession  through  crowds  of 
Mahometans,  who  loathe  all  form  of  idolatry,  and  a  harmless 
gathering  within  private  precincts.  In  the  neighbouring  villages 
he  found  three  great  and  flourishing  Communities;  that  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  of  the  Trinitarian  Sisters,  and 
the  Brothers  of  the  Annunciation.  The  first  had  a  refuge  for 
penitent  women;  the  second  a  home  for  orphans,  and  for  old 
women  who  are  imbecile ;  the  last  have  a  greater  and  a  more 
important  work  still.  The  motive  power  in  this  last  case  is  Agri- 
culture, so  necessary  to  Africa  and  to  all  Christian  Missions.  The 
Brothers,  besides  agriculture,  however,  teach  various  arts  and 
professions  at  the  same  time  that  they  inculcate  Religion.  By 
their  patient  labours  during  thirty  years  they  have  come  to  possess 
very  large  establishments.     Their  chief  and  founder  is  a  French. 
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priest,  who  gathers  all  liia  fcllow-laboiirfrs  round  him  in  a  patri- 
archal manner,  and  Relipon  permeates  the  whole  procedure  of  the 
family.  The  traveller,  whom  we  have  heen  foUowinp,  remarka 
with  juatice,  that  such  est.iblishmfnts  should  be  multiplied  indefin- 
itely, as  securing  the  w-cU-being  of  the  people  and  the  ataliility  of 
a  self -supporting  Mission.  So  far  we  are  with  him,  but  we  suspend 
our  judgment  when  he  ndils,  that  they  are  a  palpable  testimony  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Religion  as  an  inntrument  for  the 
civilization  of  Barbarous  races. 

Our  Guide  passed  on  to  Morocco,  and  found  at  Tangiere  n  Mission 
of  Spanish  Franciitcans,  who,  with  branches  in  other  parte  of  the 
Empire,  numbered  about  thirty  Missionaries.  They  appear  to  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  work  of  evangelwation ;  but  the 
Emperor  is  described  as  in  no  way  hostile  to  them,  and  as  having 
allowed  them  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  his  dominions.  Here  again 
the  simplicity  of  our  traToller  and  his  profound  ignorance  of  the 
customs  of  any  country  but  his  own,  exposed  him  to  be  ridiculously 
deceived  as  to  the  allegoil  morals  and  national  cnstoms  of  the  people 
of  Morocco.  He  gravely  narrates  HtoHeit  on  this  subject  ODfilogous 
to  that  of  the  English  selling  thoir  wives  with  a  rope  round  their 
necks.  Discovering  also  that  the  Arabs  look  upon  personal  stout- 
ness as  a  not  unimpiirtnnt  element  in  a  satisfactory  wife,  our 
Clerical  Friend,  supremely  regardless  of  his  position  as  to  mattete 
of  this  kind,  bursts  out  with  a  tirade  against  Mahoraetanism,  and 
an  exaltation  of  the  Gospel,  as  restoring  true  dignity  to  our  fallen 
Humanity.  The  slavo  market  attracted  his  attention,  and  hiB 
indignation  is  strongly  aroused  because  a  girl  of  trwelve,  whom  one 
of  his  companions  hargoined  for,  cost  less  than  the  price  for  which. 
a  beast  of  burden  may  be  bought  in  Italy.  He  tt'lls  nf  children 
being  sold  in  times  of  Fiimino  at  two  francs  each,  and  wishes,  that 
Government  would  interfere  and  buy  up  the  poor  creatures,  since 
the  bisk  of  doing  so  far  exceeds  the  means  of  the  good  Missionaries. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  they  would  do  with  the  purchases  thus 
made  in  the  Empire  of  Slorocco. 

He  returns  to  Franco  viA  Spain,  and  congratulates  himself  on 
being  in  a  Christian  cuuntry,  with  a  Chnreh  founded  in  the  blood 
of  the  Martyrs.  Such  a  Church  ought  to  be  in  peace  ;  hut,  while 
Rome  was  sending  out  Missionaries  to  convert  the  Heathen,  Error 
and  Heresy  were  sending  their  Missionaries  to  Rome  to  pervert  a 
('atholic  people,  and  to  jilace  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  Laity. 
Those  (he  tells  us)  who  have  visited  Africa,  know  what  must 
become  of  a  country  deprived  of  the  lloiran  Catholic  Religion, 
which  al(mt  is  able  to  create  and  sustain  society  by  establishing  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  in  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Holiness.  He  winds 
up  by  an  appeal  for  contributions  to  Foreign  Missions.  He  remarks, 
thiit  people  at  home  aire  so  little  for  such  Missions,  because  they 
know  so  little  about  them.     Whoso  fault  is  that,  when  the  Kecordk 
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back  to  bis  father's  house,  where  he  found  in  his  room  a  beautiful 
suit  of  ecclc'Hiastical  dress,  all  other  garments  having  been  carefally 
removed.  He  was  by  special  permission  of  the  Pope  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  President,  Cardoni, 
was  instructed  to  accelerate  his  preparation  for  taking  Holy  Orders. 
In  April,  1854,  two  months  after  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  the 
first  and  second  steps,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  third 
and  fourth  steps  preparatory  to  Ordination.  Withm  two  months 
afterwards,  on  October  i  oth,  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  on  June  md, 
1855,  he  was  ordained  piicst  in  the  Lateran  Basilica.  He  was 
then  but  twenty- four,  although  canonically  it  was  required,  that  he 
should  have  bwn  twenty-five.  The  Pope  had  overruled  eyerything, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  months  the  transaotion  was 
completed,  by  which  a  shy,  retiring,  ignorant,  and  inexperienced 
youth  became  a  priest.  On  the  following  day  he  celebrated  his 
first  Mass,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggioro,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family  ;  and  seated  upon 
a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  his  hand  was  kissed  by  all  present. 
The  party  adjourned  thence  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Cardinal,  where  a  repast  was  spread  for  all  who  had  attended,  and 
the  whole  Chapter  of  the  Basilica.  This  repast  wos  followed  by  a 
family  banquet  next  day  in  his  father's  house,  given  in  honour  of 
the  young  ecclesiastic.  On  the  day  after  he  was  taken  to  the 
Vatican  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Pius  IX.,  who  gave  him  a  book  of 
devotions,  and  the  following  words  of  advice :  **  My  son,  cling  to 
**your  vocation,  and  beware  of  the  desire  of  making  a  career;  leave 
"  your  further  advancement  to  God.  I  once  desired  to  become  a 
"  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  failed ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I 
**  am  Pope.*' 

Campello's  next  duty  was  to  deliver,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Canlinals,  under  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the  annual 
Panegyric  of  the  Papal  See.  As  a  reward  for  his  success  he  was 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  presented  with  a 
silver  medal,  stamped  with  the  features  of  the  Pontiff.  He  next 
took  to  preaching  in  u  small  chapel  in  the  districts  beyond  the 
Tiber,  to  a  congregation  consisting  mainly  of  boatmen  and  saOors, 
and  was  most  successful.  In  1 861,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  was 
appointed  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  honour  of  a  Canonry  in  the  Basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Ma?giore.  This  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  to 
his  colleagues,  and  envy  to  those,  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
promotion.  To  occupy  his  leisure,  and  soothe  the  troubles  which 
began  to  rise  in  his  mind,  he  threw  himself  into  a  new  sphere  of 
usefulness,  the  management  of  night  schools  for  the  lower  elossca. 
In  1867  Pius  IX.  appointed  him  Camm  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  he  ha<l  the  honour  of  again  kisi^ing  the  Papal  feet ; 
but  his  feelings  seem,  in  the  interim,  to  have  greatly  changed. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  who 
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undertook  in  the  public  prints  to  malign  his  eouein,  and  to  ia- 
Binuute  unhiiadnome  things  against  him.  Upon  my  urrival  at  Itome, 
early  in  October,  I  had  the  priviJege  of  a  personal  iDlerview  with 
the  cx-Canon,  and  I  purchasofl  a  copy  of  a  pumphlt't,  which  lie  had 
published  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  secesBion  from  the  Papal 
Church.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  ia  not  wise  to  lay  too  much 
Btri'SH  upon  individual  conversions,  on  the  other  hand  there  exist, 
in  this  ease,  sevyral  remarkable  features,  which  aj-e  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  and  which  may  give  rise  to  much  reflection. 

In  a  lato  number  of  "  Mission  Life  "  allusion  was  made  to  the 
case  of  Father  Curci.  He  had  come  to  a  complete  rnptura  with 
the  Vatican,  and  had  published  attacks  upon  it,  as  well  as  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  in  Italian,  yet  he  hod  not  left  the 
Koman  Communion.  Canon  CampeLlo,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
openly  repudiated  the  Human  Church,  and  joined  himaelf  to  an 
Evangelical  one  in  Rome.  This  is  the  essential  difference  of  the 
t«-o  cases.  The  weight  of  alvanced  years,  and  the  prejudices  of 
long  religious  habitude,  prevented  the  elder  man  from  taking  the 
ptep,  before  which  the  younger  had  eventually  no  longer  hesitJitod. 
The  political  events  of  1870,  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  frightful  dilemma  pluced  before  honest  men  of  choosing 
between  being  true  patriots  or  trno  papists,  were  the  primary  cause 
of  both  the  partial  and  the  complete  separation. 

On  the  1 3th  September  Canon  Eurico  di  CampeUo  announced  to 
Cardinal  Edtvard  BoiToraeo,  Arch-Priest  of  the  Vatican  Basilica 
(whose  death  was  announced  in  the  "Times"  of  December  7th), 
that  he  resigned  his  post,  o&  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and  left  the 
Papal  Church.  His  letter  was  published  in  all  the  Homan  journals. 
Let  no  one  read  such  facta  without  thankfulness,  that  in  Itome  a 
man  is  now  able  to  exercise  his  free  judgment,  and  that  the  Public 
Press  is  not  afraid  to  announce  his  decision.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
priest  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  dungeon,  and  the  dcwb- 
pnpcr  would  have  been  confiscated.  On  the  same  evening,  in  tlia 
heart  of  Rome,  with  open  doors,  Campello  publicly  announced  bis 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  he  still  resides  in  Home, 
and  will  exercise  his  functions  as  a  Minister  of  the  Oospel  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  All  this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
time,  when  English  Protestants  were  only  permitted  under  tolerance 
to  worship  outside  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  and,  as  on  act  of 
favour,  to  be  buried  in  a  distant  comer. 

Campello  in  his  oral  address  stated,  that  the  believers  in  Christ 
would  applaud,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  denounce  the  step, 
which  he  bad  that  day  taken ;  to  the  former  he  would  reply,  that 
to  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  he  was  indebted  for  freedom  from  the 
serritudo  of  twenty  years,  and  to  the  latter  he  would  aoswer: 
"  >Yhy  do  you  rage  so  much  and  tremble  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
one  man?     Are  you  not  constantly  saying,  that  the  Refonnatitm 
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back  to  bis  fatber's  house,  wbere  be  found  in  bis  room  a  beautiful 
suit  of  ecclesiastical  dress,  all  other  garments  having  been  carefully 
removed.  He  was  by  special  permission  of  the  Pope  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  President,  Cardoni, 
was  instructed  to  accelerate  his  preparation  for  taking  Holy  Orders. 
In  April,  1854,  two  munths  after  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  the 
first  and  second  steps,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  third 
and  fourth  sti-ps  preparatory  to  Ordination.  Within  two  months 
afterwards,  on  October  i  oth,  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  on  June  md, 
1855,  he  was  onlained  piiest  in  the  Lateran  Basilica.  He  was 
then  but  twenty-four,  although  canonically  it  was  required,  that  he 
should  have  been  twenty -five.  The  Pope  had  overruled  eyerything, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  months  the  transaction  was 
completed,  by  which  a  shy,  retiring,  ignorant,  and  inexperienced 
youth  became  a  priest.  On  the  following  day  he  celebrated  his 
first  Mass,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family  ;  and  seated  upon 
a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  his  hand  was  kissed  by  all  present. 
The  party  adjourned  thence  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Cardinal,  where  a  repast  was  spread  for  all  who  had  attended,  and 
the  whole  Chapter  of  the  Basilica.  This  repast  was  followed  by  a 
family  banquet  next  day  in  his  father's  house,  given  in  honour  of 
the  young  ecclesiastic.  On  the  day  after  ho  was  taken  to  the 
Vatican  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Pius  IX.,  who  gave  him  a  book  of 
devotions,  and  the  following  words  of  advice :  "  My  son,  cling  to 
** your  vocation,  and  beware  of  tho desire  of  making  a  career;  leave 
"  your  further  advancement  to  God.  I  once  desired  to  become  a 
"  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  failed ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I 
**  am  Pope.*' 

Campello's  next  duty  was  to  deliver,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  the  Canlinals,  under  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the  annual 
Panegyric  of  the  Papal  See.  As  a  reward  for  his  success  he  was 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  tho  Pope,  an<l  presented  with  a 
silver  medal,  sttimped  with  the  features  of  the  Pontiff.  He  next 
took  to  preaching  in  a  small  chapel  in  tho  districts  beyond  the 
Tiber,  to  a  congregation  consisting  mainly  of  boatmen  and  sailors, 
and  was  most  successful.  In  1 861,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  was 
appointed  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  honour  of  a  Canonry  in  the  Basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Majrgioro.  This  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  to 
his  colleagues,  and  envy  to  those,  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
promotion.  To  occupy  his  leisure,  and  soothe  the  troubles  which 
began  to  rise  in  his  mind,  be  threw  himself  into  a  new  sphere  of 
usefulness,  the  management  of  niglit  schools  for  the  lower  classes. 
In  1867  Pius  IX.  appointed  him  Canon  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  he  had  tlie  honour  of  again  kissing  the  Papal  feet; 
but  his  feelings  seem,  in  the  interim,  to  have  greatly  changed. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  who 
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belonged  esclusivcly  in  noble  families.  A  Canonry  of  St.  Peter's 
was  deemed  a  sure  stepping- stone  to  higher  fortunsB,  lor  no  less 
than,  seventeen  ['opts,  aud  Cardinals  without  nunibt-r,  had  passed 
through  this  Chapter  on  thyir  road  to  honour.  The  Chapter  con- 
sisted of  thirty  Canons,  thirty-six  Beneficiaries,  four  Chaplains,  aad 
twenty-six  Ben^'licod  Clergy,  and  the  Services  of  the  Basilica  were 
considered  to  bo  going  on  always  without  interniption.  Cumpello 
inveighs  against  the  teilium  of  the  prolonged  ritual,  lasting  four  or 
five  hours  daily,  wearisome  and  pn)fitless.  Even  more  objection- 
able were  tho  displays  on  days  of  festival,  when  the  soprano  parts 
of  the  musical  po [forma nee  were  taken  by  eunuchs,  and  the  Church 
was  degraded  to  seemingly  little  more  than  the  likeness  of  a  Pagan 
Temple. 

It  was  the  Vuticau  Council,  and  the  events  of  the  last  years  of 
Pius  IX.,  that  ciiHverted  Campello'a  uneasiness  into  doubts,  and 
his  doubts  into  convictions.  The  internal  history  of  that  famous 
Council  has  still  to  be  written,  with  an  account  of  the  miserable 
intriques,  the  terrorism,  and  the  chicanery,  practised.  Upon  the 
Council,  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt,  came  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  absorption  of  Home  into  Italy,  and  the  end  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope.  Italian  patriots  had  to  reconcile,  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  ibeir  duty  to  their  country  and  their  Church.  The 
entry  of  VictJir  Emmanuel  cleared  away  the  clouds,  which  had  so 
long  obscured  his  vision.  Ho  was  not  one  of  those,  who  abandoned 
their  belief  in  Divine  Kovelation,  but  he  threw  away  the  veil 
which  obscured  it. 

When  I  reached  Borne,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  event 
I  am  relating  was  still  fresh,  and  I  went  to  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  to  hear  what  the  preacher  of  tho  day  had  to  say.  I  found 
a  platform  raised  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  with  two  chairs  and  a 
CTUcidx.  We  were  to  have  one  of  the  famous  dialogues,  in  which 
two  Jesuits  act  parts.  A  stalwart  priest  seated  himself  on  one  chair 
with  the  air  of  a  man  of  learning  and  candour;  a  thin  old  man 
on  the  olher  played  the  part  of  the  inquiring  countryman,  who 
in  his  ignorance  could  not  understand :  "  What  ProteHtanlism 
and  free  thougtit  meant."  To  my  umazementj  roars  of  laughter 
through  the  crowded  church  accompanied  every  word  of  the 
"countryman,"  The  most  ridiculous  arguments  and  comparisons 
were  used  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  level  and  turn 
of  thought  of  the  Boman  females,  for  tho  majority  were  of  that 
sex.  It  was  gravely  asked  by  the  stout  priest,  what  a  Roman 
houwkeeper  would  do,  if  she  found  rats  in  her  larder?  "Kill  them, 
"  of  course,"  said  tbo  "countryman,"  amidst  screams  of  laughter. 
"  No,"  rejoined  his  burly  opponent,  "  under  the  new  rule  in  Home 
*'  you  must  feed  your  rata  with  milk  and  cheese,  and  take  care 
"  el'  them,  and  let  the  ciiy  swarm  with  them."  Ostensibly  this 
shaft  was  directed  ugaiuet  the  numerous  Protostaut  Churches,  which 
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back  to  bis  fatber's  bouse,  wbere  be  found  in  bis  room  a  beautiful 
suit  of  eccle^iustical  dress,  all  otbor  garments  baying  been  carefully 
removed.  He  wan  by  special  permission  of  tbe  Pope  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  and  tbe  President,  Cardoni, 
was  instructed  to  accelerate  bis  preparation  for  taking  Holy  Orders. 
In  April,  1854,  two  months  after  bis  return  to  Rome,  be  took  the 
first  and  second  steps,  and  in  August  of  tbe  same  year  the  tbird 
and  fourth  steps  preparatory  to  Ordination.  Witbm  two  months 
afterwards,  on  October  i  oth,  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  on  June  and, 
1855,  be  was  onlained  priest  in  tbe  Lateran  Basilica.  He  was 
then  but  twenty-four,  although  canonically  it  was  required,  that  he 
should  have  been  twenty-five.  The  Pope  had  overruled  eyeiything, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  months  tbe  transaction  was 
completed,  by  which  a  shy,  retiring,  ignorant,  and  inexperienced 
youth  became  a  priest.  On  the  following  day  be  celebrated  his 
first  Mass,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  in  tbe  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family  ;  and  seated  upon 
a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  his  hand  was  kissed  by  all  present. 
The  party  adjourned  thence  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Cardinal,  where  a  repast  was  spread  for  all  who  bad  attended,  and 
the  whole  Chapter  of  the  Basilica.  This  repast  was  followed  by  a 
family  banquet  next  day  in  his  father's  bouse,  given  in  honour  of 
tbe  young  ecclesiastic.  On  the  day  after  be  was  taken  to  the 
Vatican  to  kiss  the  foot  of  Pius  IX.,  who  gave  him  a  book  of 
devotions,  and  the  following  words  of  advice :  "  My  son,  cling  to 
**  your  vocation,  and  beware  of  the  desire  of  making  a  career;  leave 
"your  further  advancement  to  God.  I  once  desired  to  become  a 
"  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  failed ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I 
'*  am  Pope." 

Campello's  next  duty  was  to  deliver,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals,  under  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  tbe  annual 
Panegyric  of  the  Papal  See.  As  a  reward  for  bis  success  be  was 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  presented  with  a 
silver  medal,  stiimped  with  the  features  of  the  Pontiff.  He  next 
took  to  preaching  in  a  small  chapel  in  the  districts  beyond  the 
Tiber,  to  a  congregation  consisting  mainly  of  boatmen  and  sailors, 
and  was  most  successful.  In  1861,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  be  was 
appointed  by  Pius  IX.  to  the  honour  of  a  Canonry  in  the  Basilica 
of  Santa  5[aria  Majrgiore.  This  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  to 
his  colleagues,  and  envy  to  those,  who  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
promotion.  To  occupy  his  leisure,  and  soothe  the  troubles  which 
began  to  rise  in  his  mind,  he  threw  himself  into  a  new  sphere  of 
usefuluess,  the  management  of  night  schools  for  the  lower  classes. 
In  1867  Pius  IX.  appointed  him  Canon  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  again  kissing  the  Papal  feet; 
but  bis  feelings  seem,  in  the  interim,  to  have  greatly  changed. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with  bis  colleagues,  who 
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belonged  Molusivi-Iy  to  noble  familieB.  A  Caaoary  of  St.  Peter's 
wua  deemed  a  bure  atepping-Btone  to  higher  fortunes,  for  00  leaa 
than  Beventeen  I'ypos,  and  Cardinals  without  numhi-r,  had  passed 
through  thie  Chapter  on  their  road  to  honour.  The  Chapter  con- 
sisted of  thirty  CanuDs,  thirty -sis  BeneflciarieH,  four  Chaplams,  and 
twenty-six  Bencficud  Clergy,  and  the  Serviues  of  the  Basilica  were 
considered  to  be  f;oiog  on  always  without  interruptioii.  Caropello 
inveighs  against  the  tedium  of  the  prolonged  ritual,  lasting  four  or 
five  hours  daily,  woarisooie  and  profitless.  Even  more  objection- 
able were  the  displays  on  days  of  festival,  when  the  soprano  part* 
of  the  muaica!  peit'oraianoe  were  token  by  eunuchs,  and  the  Churth 
was  degraded  tc  Keemiugly  little  more  than  the  likeneeE  of  a  Pagan 
Temple. 

It  was  the  Vatican  Counci!,  and  the  erents  of  the  last  years  of 
Hus  IX.,  that  converted  Campello's  nneasiness  into  doubts,  and 
bis  doubts  into  convictions.  The  internal  history  of  that  famous 
Council  has  still  to  be  written,  witli  an  account  of  the  miserable 
intrigues,  the  terrorism,  and  the  chicanery,  practised.  Upon  the 
Council,  suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt,  came  the  Franco-Qerman 
war,  the  absorption  of  Rome  into  Italy,  and  the  end  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope.  Itiilian  patriots  had  to  reconcile,  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  Chiirch.  The 
entry  of  Victor  Emmanuel  cleared  away  the  clouds,  which  hod  bo 
long  obscured  his  vision.  He  was  not  one  of  those,  who  abandoned 
their  belief  in  Divine  Revelation,  but  ho  threw  away  the  veil 
which  obscured  it. 

When  1  reactit'd  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  event 
I  am  relating  u'us  stiU  fresh,  and  I  went  to  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  to  hear  wliiit  the  preacher  of  the  day  had  to  soy.  I  found 
a  platform  raised  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  with  two  chairs  and  a 
crucifix.  We  were  to  have  one  of  the  famous  dialogues,  in  which 
two  Jesuits  act  parts.  A  fltalwait  priest  seated  himself  on  one  chair 
with  the  air  of  a  man  of  learning  and  candour ;  a  thin  old  man 
on  tho  other  played  the  part  of  the  inquiring  countryman,  who 
in  his  ignorance  could  not  understand:  "What  Protestantism 
and  free  thouglit  meant."  To  my  amazement,  roars  of  laughter 
through  the  crowded  chnrch  accompanied  every  word  of  tho 
"countryman,"  The  most  ridiculous  orgoments  and  compnriaons 
were  used  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  level  and  turn 
of  thought  of  the  Roman  females,  for  tho  majority  were  of  that 
Bfx.  It  was  gravely  asked  by  the  sttiut  priest,  what  a  Itoraaa 
housekeeper  would  do,  if  she  found  rats  ia  her  larder?  "  Kill  thenii 
"  of  course,"  said  tho  "countryman,"  amidst  screams  of  laughter. 
"  No,"  rejoined  his  burly  opponent,  "  under  the  new  rule  in  Borne 
"  you  must  feed  your  rats  with  milk  and  cheese,  and  take  care 
"  of  tliem.  and  let  the  ciiy  swnnn  with  them."  Ostensibly  this 
shaft  was  directed  iigiiinst  the  numerous  Protestant  Churches,  which 
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arc  bcinp:  opened  in  conspicuous  streets  in  Rome,  and  which  can 
with  safety  be  abused  from  the  pulpit;  but  covertly  a  blow  was 
struck  against  the  King  and  the  Constitution,  which  they  dare 
not  abuse.  The  remarks  of  the  priest  against  the  evil  of  immoral 
books,  which  are  sold  freely  in  the  streets,  were  just ;  bat  what 
shall  be  said  of  his  insinuation,  that  the  *'  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  were 
the  production  of  a  Frotentant  press  ?  The  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
Italian  fleelesiastic  is  often  only  equalled  by  his  audacity.  The 
Jesuits  on  this  occasion  desecrated  their  own  magnificent  church, 
and  caused  peals  of  laughter  to  ring  through  ita  aisles  for  the  sake 
of  maligning  their  adversaries,  and  retaining  their  hold  on  the 
lowest  class  of  the  female  population.  The  educated  classes  have 
loft  them  for  the  cold  refuge  of  utter  infidelity. 

London^  1881. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  Count  CampeUo  since,  and  attended 
a  Meeting  in  London  this  very  year,  where  he  assured  us  of  what 
we  were  all  previously  convinced,  that  the  story  of  his  having  been 
reconciled  to  Eome  was  false:  he  is  still  doing  a  good  work  in 
Italy,  and  bearing  hardships  like  a  good  soldier. 

London^  1890. 


XXVIII. 
A  REPORT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  KONGO,  AND 
SURROUNDING  COUNTRIES,  DRAWN  OUT  OF 
THE  WRITINGS  AND  DISCOURSES  OF  THE 
PORTUGUESE,  DUARl  E  LOPEZ,  BY  FILIPPO 
PIGAFETTA,  IN  ROME,  1591. 

In  the  Church  MiHsifmary  InteUigmeer  for  1879  is  a  review  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Lout  Continent,  its  Re-discovery  and  Recovery, 
Incidental  allusion  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  to 
an  almost  forgotten  volume,  written  in  cinquecento  Italian,  by 
Filippo  Pigafetta,  Chamberlain  to  Pope  Innocent  IX.,  telling  the 
story  of  the  travels  and  experiences  of  Duarte  Lopez,  a  Portuguese. 
Great  intercst  attached  itself  to  this  chronicle,  which  was  con- 
t(imporaiy  with  the  brightest  period  of  Portuguese  exploring,  and 
a  dei*ire  was  expressed  for  a  modem  tnmslation  of  an  obsolete 
work,  known  more  to  librarians  than  practical  geographers.  This 
desire  has  now  been  gratified. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  passage  in 

Camoens*  Lusiady  in  which  the  boastful  assertion  is  made,  that 

tiio  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Kongo  had  been  converted  to 

anity.     We  give  the  passage  in  original,  as  another  proot|  if 
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one  were  neoeasary,  of  the  falsehood  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests, 
both  in  past  ami  in  present  times  : 

"  AUi  0  mui  giatidH  ndao  cati  de  Kongo, 

"  Por  ii6it  jn  (.'ourortido  h  fe  de  Chruto, 

"  Piir  Dude  0  j^aire  paa^e  cliLru  »  lOQ^, 

"  Kiu  peios  ttodituna  aonui  viato." 

We  are  intraiiucod  to  the  work  by  a  short  Preface  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Thomna  Fowtrll  Buxton,  who  oske  tlio  momentuui  question, 
how  the  Portuguese  nutiun  eatubliehed  their  authority  in  Contra] 
Africa,  how  far  in  the  interior  it  extended,  what  wua  the  nature  of 
their  administrative  system,  if  they  bad  any  Bystem  at  all,  and  how 
it  came  about,  that  their  power  wasted  away,  and  the  knowledge 
of  these  tracts  disappeared  like  a  dream,  justifying  the  assertion, 
that  the  Continent  was  lost,  and  had  in  these  luat  days  to  be 
re  ■discovered.  And  it  is  noteworthy  and  full  of  suggeBtions  with 
regard  to  the  present,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had 
been  estuhlished  with  such  outward  display,  perished  also  rout  and 
btontb,  as  the  Mission -system  of  Rome  depended  then,  as  now,  on 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  upon  outward  show,  upon  a  baptized  but 
unconverted  crowd,  who  were  Pagans  in  heart,  and  habits,  and 
tribal  customs,  in  spite  of  the  veneer  of  pseudo- Christianity  spread 
over  them.  Let  Protestant  Missions  take  warning  in  time,  and 
seek  to  plant  a  living  National  Chureh,  which  will,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  flourish  long  after  the  alien  power  of  England  has  passed 

The  introduction  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  motive  of  this 
tmnslation.  In  Ihe  course  of  preparation  of  lectures  on  the  Lost 
Continent,  1878,  the  necessity  arose  to  refer  to  the  books  bearing 
upon  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  rule  in  Central  Africa.  Mr. 
Major's  Prince  Henry  ih»  Navigator,  Captain  Burton's  Land  of 
Ciiieiub»,  and  Captiun  Elton's  ChrouicUi  0/  tht  Motamhiqut,  had  ht 
in  light,  bnt  there  was  an  author,  whose  name  was  constantly 
quoted,  but  whose  workw  were  never  read,  because  never  accessible, 
who  had  possessed  peculiar  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
and  whose  narrative  was  singularly  noivo  and  truthful,  one  of  those 
faithful  chroniclers,  whose  ingenuous  statements  of  fact,  coining 
from  a  friendly  pen,  are  more  damning  to  u  system  based  upon 
fraud,  than  the  bitt<^re8t  attacks  of  an  open  enemy  :  and  that 
author  was  Pigafetta.  The  work  in  Italian,  or  the  early  translation 
by  Hartwoll.  is  exceedingly  scarce ;  the  ropy,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  translation,  belongs  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Soi'ii'ty,  and  had  been  lent  for  some  time  to  Henry  Stanley  lor  hia 
perusal.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  this  new 
tninstation  has  been  made,   and   is  accompanied  by  explanatory 

In  the  anmc  introduction  we  find  an  interesting  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon,  which  tella  us, 
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thiit  the  Portufjuews  scholars  and  geograpliers  haTe  raiued  tluin- 
suItud  from  tht-ir  lone  slumber,  and  are  vindicatiiig  the  diRrncter 
of  their  fon-futhcrs  as  gullant  ezplorera  and  efficient  chronidm. 
This  Ivudx  us  to  hope,  that  this  able  translation  of  an  Italian 
i-hronU'lc  drawn  from  the  writiuf^  and  discoTeriea  of  the  f  ortngtiew, 
Ijuartij  Lopez,  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  more  original 
Fortugiiewt  chronicks  of  forgotten  explorations,  for  the  Qeogra- 
]ihical  Socifty  of  Lisbon  is  now  put  on  its  mettle.  The  anbject  is 
of  much  greater  importance  than  it  may  appear  at  fint  nght 
Livingstone  would  have  been  saved  many  years  of  nnprofitable 
wanderings,  if  ho  hail  been  posted  up  to  the  level  of  the  actual 
frungraphicul  knowledge  contained  in  old  volumes  in  the  libraries  o{ 
Lisbon.  The  Missionary  Societies  from  this  volume  will  learn, 
again  and  again,  bow  an  erroneous  method  of  teaching  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  became  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and  a  corw 
to  the  people  inflicted  with  such  teaching,  and  the  geographer  and 
the  explorer  can  thus  pick  up  the  thread  of  discovery,  as  it  was 
dropped  centuries  ago,  when  by  the  decree  of  an  overruling 
Providence  Spain  was  tempted  to  absorb  Portugal,  invade  England, 
and  oppress  the  Nethci  lands,  and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  lost 
for  ever  its  power  of  doing  mischief  to  Southern  Asia,  bouthem 
Africa,  and  tiouthem  America,  leaving  behind,  aa  a  beacon  of 
warning  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  traces  and  records  of  the  most 
ini(|uito us  system  of  colonization,  and  the  most  un-Christian  method 
(if  evangelization,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  oarried 
in  itself  the  si^ed  of  its  own  destruction. 

Duarto  Lopez,  the  Portuguese  explorer,  whose  experiences  are 
chronicled  by  the  Italian  Pigafetta,  went  to  Africa  in  1578.  His 
narrative,  and  his  remarkable  map,  excited  tbe  attention  of  Europe 
at  the  time,  and  a  lorger  interest  is  attached  to  it  now  that  the 
lacustrine  oripn  of  the  preat  rivers  of  Africa  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  a  fact,  ignored  during  the  last  century,  but  still  faithfully 
portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  as  tbe  writer 
of  these  rumarks  hail  an  opportunity  of  testing  by  actnal  observation 
in  the  autumn  of  1879. 

The  pamphlet,  Tht  Lott  Continent,  has  given  an  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  work,  ns  far  as  the  narrative  would  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  but  to  those,  who  make  Africa  their  particuUr 
study,  every  page  of  this  volume  Buggests  subjects  of  reflection : 
and  tbe  review  of  the  pamphlet,  in  the  Intelligencer  of  1879,  hu 
given  such  full  information,  that  it  is  nnneceasary  to  do  more 
than  express  unqualified  pmise  of  tbe  elegance  of  the  translation, 
and  of  the  mode,  in  which  the  work  has  been  printed  and  published. 
In  the  two  maps  wc  have  a  peculiar  treasure,  to  possess  which 
ulone  it  is  worth  while  to  purchase  the  book.  One  is  a  reprint 
of  the  famous  map  published  by  Pigafetta  (Eome,  ijgo).  of  th« 
whole  Continent  of  Africa,  and  the  other  is  a  map  of  ttie  Kingdom 
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of  Kongo,  on  a  lareer  scale.  It  is  deprcBBing  to  think,  that  aa 
re^rds  the  Becontl  map,  we  have  not  materials  for  mukiog  a  mucli 
better  one  even  at  the  present  duto. 

But  a  subject  yet  more  suggestive  of  aud  reflection  is,  that  Uie 
Church  of  Itome  should  still  urge  claims  to  the  apiritual  supromapy 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  priest  culling  himsBlf  the  lliBsionary 
Apoatolic  of  Landdna  should,  at  the  cloau  of  the  year  i^yg,  addreaa 
tlie  King  of  Koiij;o  bj-  letter,  telling  him  the  old  story  of  the 
so-called  concesalcm  of  his  kingdom  200  years  ago,  alluding  in 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  appearance  of  St.  James  iu  oue 
of  their  battles  as  a  fact  of  history,  claiming  jurisdiction,  and  calling 
upon  the  King  forthwith  to  eject  our  Baptist  brethren  from  Sun 
Salvador,  where  tlioy  have  established  themselves.  By  o  singular 
irony  of  fate,  the  King  handed  the  lengthy  latter  of  P6ro  CurrS 
to  Mr.  Comber,  the  Baptist  missionary,  to  tianalate  and  explain 
to  him  the  contents,  and  the  letti^r  has  been  published  ri)  exteiuo 
by  the  Committee  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

The  translation  of  Pigafetta's  narrative  has  been  published  most 
opportunely.  The  surest  antidote  to  the  poison  of  Rome's  Missions 
among  African  and  Asinlic  races  is  to  publish  from  their  own 
reporters,  such  as  Pigafetta,  and  others  who  wrote  after  his  dat«, 
the  accounts  of  their  proceedings  in  past  times.  The  Portuguese 
priest  is  indeed  the  lowest  type  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  the  nobler  races,  who  clr-ave  to  Rome,  would  scarcely  acknow- 
ledge the  missionaries,  who  flogged  naked  women  with  their  friar's 
rope,  purchased  sHcraraeutal  elements  by  the  sale  of  slaves,  dealt 
iargi'ly  in  slaves,  and  with  a  view  to  persuade  au  ignorunt  people 
to  give  up  tribal  customs  and  fetishes,  substituted  other  customs 
and  other  worship  of  reliqnes,  which  differ  from  the  thing 
abandoned  only  in  name.  Still,  what  they  did  once,  they  niuy 
do  again.  In  their  revivified  Missions  they  exhibit  the  old  methods 
with  a  hirger  infusion  of  Mariolatry.  or  the  worship  of  "  the  Divine 
Mother,"  which  appeals  to  the  senses  of  all  nations  in  a  low  state 
of  culture,  as  is  evideoccd  by  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
and  (limes. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  this  interesting  country  without 
expressing  a  deep  pympatby  in,  and  our  best  wishes  to,  the  laboiu-s 
of  our  Baptist  brt'thren  on  the  Kongo.  They  are  established  at  Sun 
Salvador,  and  their  position  at  the  court  of  a  capricious  Native 
sovereign,  pulled  here  and  there  by  the  sinister  influeneoe  of 
Paganism  and  Retnanisui,  resembles  the  position  of  another  Mission 
at  the  Court  of  King  Mtcsa  at  Rubaga,  with  the  fortunate  absence 
lit  San  Salvador  of  the  Muhomelan  element,  but  the  ill- starred 
presence  of  rum,  which  has  not  reached  the  Victoria  Nyanza  yet. 
There  is  one  other  interesting  feature  with  regard  to  Kongo:  let 
lis  not  forget,  that  an  English  woman  has  consecrated  ta  us  San 
Salvador  by  dying  ut  her  post,  the  fii'st  Protestant  missionary  who 
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has  given  a  life  to  that  caufle ;  and  wc  mistake  the  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  England,  if  they  ever  allow  the  link  to 
be  snapped,  that  attaches  them  to  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Comber. 

Church  Jfiisionary  Intelligencer^  1880. 
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CURCI'S  "LA  XUOVA  ITALIA," 

ED    I   VECCai    ZELANTI.      STUDII    UTILE    AXCOBl   ALL*    ORDnTAX&NTO   DSI 
PAKTITI   PAKLAMENTAUI.      FLORENCE,    1 88 1.      PSAUC  CXTI.    lO. 

"  I  BELiKVKD,  therefore  have  I  spoken :  I  was  g^reatly  afflicted.** 
Tliis  is  the  motto  of  the  latest  work  of  this  remarkable  author. 
who  caonot  shako  o£P  Home,  and  whom  Rome  cannot  shake  off. 
The  Pope  has  lost  no  time  in  placing  it  upon  the  Index,  but  it  will 
bo  read  by  the  thoughtful  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy 
for  all  that,  and  will  act  like  leaven  upon  the  Italian  conscience. 
When  I  was  at  Rome  in  the  Autumn  of  1 879, 1  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  New  Testament  translated  by  the  same  aathor 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  commented  upon  in  exegetical  and 
moral  notes,  and  sold  freely  all  over  Italy.  The  translation  was 
made  from  Jerome's  Vulgate,  the  excellency  of  which  is  admitted 
by  all ;  and,  though  the  notes  were  added  by  a  Jesuit,  still  the  battle 
may  be  said  to  be  half-won,  when  the  printing-press  issues  faithful 
translations,  and  individual  freedom  of  judgment  is  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  cont<>nts,  whatever  that  judgment  may  be. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  two  hundred  and  forty-five  closely 
written  pages,  divided  into  ten  chapters;  and  of  each  chapter  a 
summary  is  given,  divided  into  headings,  indicating  the  logical  order 
of  the  author's  mind,  and  his  desire  to  leave  a  work  susceptible  of 
instant  reference.  A  brief  preface  explains  his  motive.  He  re- 
marks, that  forty  months  have  passed  away  since  his  last  work ;  and 
the  evils,  caused  by  the  entire  disunion  betwixt  the  Church  and 
State  in  Italy,  have  become  aggravated,  and  compromise  more  than 
ever  beyond  hope.  His  book  is  intended  for  the  Laity  as  well  as 
the  Clergy,  having  for  its  object  to  remove  the  dark  cloud  of  pre- 
judices and  deceits,  which  have  deprived  Italy,  the  most  Catholic  of 
countries,  of  all  Catholic  element  in  its  National  Constitution.  In 
the  decline  of  life  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  these  half-political  and 
halt-religious  necessities ;  for  the  nearer  that  he  is  to  his  heavenly 
home,  so  much  the  dearer  seems  his  earthly  one,  which  is  but  the 
ant^'-room  to  the  former.  He  remarks  that  his  book  is  published 
without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  but  that  it  has  been  reviewed,  and 
approved  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Clergy,  who  wUl 
T  for  their  opinions  before  God,  but  who,  for  just  reasonSi  are 
d  from  doing  so  before  men. 
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His  first  chapter  shows  the  necessity  of  a  religion  to  Italy. 
Society  cannot  exist  -without  morality,  or  without  Uod.  Christi- 
anity alone  ofEera  a  clcoi'  and  certain  morality,  and  untiea  fhn  hard 
kaots  of  life.  In  Cliriatianity  alone  Dan  the  material  and  moral 
evils  of  poor  human  nature,  with  ita  accompanying  pain,  be  ex- 
plained, soothed,  and  conipenGat4:d  for.  It  ia  a  childish  illusion  to 
suppose  that  the  void  caused  by  the  absence  of  reliftion  could  be 
made  good  by  Human  Science.  So  far  our  readers  will  accompany 
the  author  with  entire  .^lyTiipathy.  But  at  this  poiut  he  strikes  a 
new  note,  and  remark,-^,  tliiit  "  Protestantism, "  although  fuvourod, 
never  can  thrive  in  Itidy.  If  any  Italians  have  become  Protestant*, 
he  undertakes  to  show  whose  fault  it  was. 

In  his  second  ohaptur  lie  discusses  at  length  the  folly  and  short- 
sightedness of  the  Paiuil  party,  who  refuse  to  accept  actual  facta, 
such  as  presented  by  uii  Dnit^d  and  Monarchical  Italy ;  and  who 
live  in  hope  that,  eilhcr  by  external  pressure,  or  by  inward  dis- 
sension, the  old  state  of  things  may  possibly  return,  and  the  Topo 
regain  his  Temporal  Power.  He  shows  at  length  the  great  evils, 
wiiich  have  accrued  !<■  the  Church  from  this  attitude  of  eipectaney, 
both  as  regards  the  niatiTiai  coniforta,  the  religious  ehamcter,  and 
the  literary  capacity  of  the  rriesthood.  The  late  Pius  IX.,  the 
author  of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  is  blamed  most  distinctly  for 
this  fata]  policy. 

In  his  third  chapter  he  describes  with  oatcnishing  freedom  those, 
who  were  the  cause  and  mainstay  of  the  fatal  policy  at  "  waiting 
on  the  future,"  instead  of  acting  for  the  "  living  present."  "  I)om- 
inus  dedit,  Dominus  ubstulit :  sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum,"  is 
the  poor  comfort,  that  he  has  for  the  Pope  groaning  under  the  loss 
of  Peter's  Patrimony,  and  for  the  Clergy,  regular  and  secular, 
deprived  of  their  vast  estates,  and  lucrative  offices.  By  way  of 
Tuhbing  a  little  salt  into  the  wound  he  remarks,  that  the  Subsans 
and  Chaldeans,  who  plundered  the  flocks  of  Job,  proved  in  the  end 
to  have  been  his  real  friends,  and  illustrates  the  position  of  the 
Pope  by  reference  to  the  policy  adopted  by  .^ncns  on  the  sacking 
of  Troy,  who  at  once  made  a  new  start  ''for  another  kingdom," 
exclaiming  reverently : 

Aiot  i'e7t\tiaro  ^ovKj). 

In  the  heat  of  his  argument  he  does  not  spare  Pius  IX.,  who  appears 
Xa  have  been  his  old  friend  both  before  and  after  his  Pontificute, 
and  he  tells  how,  in  1S56,  he  reasoned  with  his  Holiness  on  the 
subject  of  the  incapacity,  and  unwisdom,  of  bis  advisers.  The  Pnpo 
admitted  the  errors  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  of  his  party ;  but 
justified  his  retaining  them  in  p^iwer  by  the  following  words,  too 
important,  as  the  words  of  an  Infallible  Pope,  to  be  translated: 
''  E  vero :  sono  inetti :  nondiraeno  la  barca  va."  Our  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  record,  that,  when  he  heard  this  reply,  he  tbuuglit 
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of  Paganini,  who  was  able  to  execute  marvellous  YoriatioiiB  on  wm 
single  string.  Eut  States  are  not  managed  like  violins.  He  then 
denounces  in  unmeasured  terms  the  abuses  of  the  Ultramontane 
Press. 

Chapter  the  fourth  shows  how  dangerous  the  possession  of  Tem- 
poral Pow<T  was  to  the  Pope,  and  of  great  wealth  to  EccleaiasticB. 
He  sees  the  baud  of  God  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tempo- 
ralities, but  in  the  opportune  moment  of  the  destruction,  when, 
by  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time,  such  human  appliances 
were  no  longer  necessary.  Padre  Curci  does  not  hesitate  to  brash 
aside,  as  with  a  feather,  the  proposition  of  the  Syllabus,  **  which 
casts  blame  on  any  one,  who  dares  to  assert,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Temporalities  can  possibly  work  good  to  the  Church."  He  waxes 
very  bold  here,  and  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  laying  down 
of  such  a  proposition,  at  a  time,  when  the  Pope  was  actually  in 
pos8(!8sion  of  his  Temporalities,  amounted  to  a  forejudging,  or 
limiting  of,  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devot(;d  to  a  description  of  the  evil  arisiDg 
from  a  forced  political  abstention,  both  to  the  Church  and  the 
Parliament.  While  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press,  certain 
remarks  were  made  in  public  by  Pope  Leo,  which  led  the  author  to 
attach  a  remarkable  note  to  this  chapter.  **  If,**  said  he,  "  these 
"  words  contained  an  absolute  and  universal  forbidding  of  abstention, 
"  I  would  at  once  commit  this  chapter,  or  even  this  book,  to  the 
**  flames.  But  wlien  the  Pope's  words  are  carefully  weighed,  it 
'*  appears  that  no  new  order  is  issued,  only  that  the  old  one  is 
•'  aflirmed,  and  that  good  Catholics  should  be  guided  by  the  Vaticani 
**  since  the  time  is  not  yet  opportune.**  The  author  then  affirms, 
that  it  is  a  thing  most  lawful  to  every  Italian  to  take  a  part  in 
political  elections,  and  that  no  leave  of  the  Church  is  necessary,  as 
no  actual  prohibition  has  ever  been  issued. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  headed,  **Two  weighty  Stumbling-blocks 
'*  placed  by  the  Zealot-party  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Laity : 
*'  the  Syllabus,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Infallibility.**  Our  author  treats 
of  the  three  modern  Liberties  :  that  of  the  Press,  that  of  the 
Conscience,  that  of  Public  Worship,  all  of  which,  if  not  in  so  many 
words,  are  condemned  in  the  Syllabus,  placing  before  the  Italian 
laity  the  awful  choice  between  their  Country  and  their  Church. 
And  here  we  perceive  the  struggle  of  the  Jesuit  to  free  himself 
from  the  ideas  of  his  youth,  and  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
religion  outside  the  circle  of  his  own  Church.  He  assumes,  that 
de  jure  et  de  facto  a  Society,  all  whose  members  profess  the  same 
religious  belief  and  adopt  the  same  religious  cult,  may  legitimately 
forbid  the  exercise  by  others,  sojourners  or  strangers,  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience  and  of  their  particular  cult.  He  goes  on  to  remark 
that  in  modtTn  Europe  such  a  state  of  things  is  impossible,  and 
admits  that  by  the  courtesy  of  International  Law  entire  liberty  is 
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the  rule;  nay  more,  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  hest,  hut  still  the 
only  policy  practicallT  poBnible  under  present  circumatances,  tuiii  he 
allows  that  any  attenipt  to  contract  such  liberty  would  be  resii<ted 
by  the  rising  generation.  However,  since  i860  a  new  nurae  has 
appeared  in  the  claesili cation  of  the  population.  Italy  might  hare 
continued  half  Atheist  nr  half  Paftan,  but,  if  she  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  Catholic,  would  never  in  any  appreciable  degree  beuome 
Protestant  uuder  any  circumatunces.  Now  numbers  are  bocoraing 
Protestant,  not  from,  motives  of  piquB,  or  levity,  but  in  sober 
earnestness.  These  numbers  are  increasing,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  future  diminution.  This  calamity  has  not  fallen  on 
his  dear  country  from  the  fault  of  tha  Itevolution,  but  from  the 
cruel  unwisdom,  with  which  the  Zealots  have  placed  the  thoughtful 
and  working  laity  in  the  tremendous  dilemma  of  Indiffercntism  or 
Clericalism.  Worse  even  than  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
was  the  ease  of  theee  delicate  temperaments  and  noble  minds,  to 
whom  the  religious  iuritintt  was  a  light  indispensable  to  the  mind, 
and  a  necessity  imperative  to  the  heart,  and  who,  having  once 
known  Christ,  could  not  lire  without  Him.  Such  as  these  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  separating  I'rom  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
offered  them  doctrine  and  morals  of  tho  highest  legitimacy,  and 
making  a  miserable  ^lacrificc  of  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  for 
the  mere  sake  of  some  kind  of  spiritual  food  or  other,  they  have 
joined  the  heretical  Confessions,  cleaving  most  readily  to  that  form, 
which  differed  least  from  the  CathoUo  Uitnal.  Now,  if  the 
ailvocatesi  of  "  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Cult "  take  tho  cose  of 
such  as  these  under  tboir  protection,  and  say  that  they  are  as  good 
Italians  as  any  others,  enjoying  similar  rights,  discharging  similoi 
duties,  paying  similar  taxes,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  deny  to 
them  the  liberty  recognized  as  the  right  of  all,  unless  it  be  on  the 
ground  of  their  fewness  rendering  them  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  whole  population.  Yet  the  fact  of  their  being  less  or  more 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  or  their  inherent  rights,  and  they  are  in 
every'  way  on  the  increase.  So  far  as  regards  himself.  Father 
Curei  adds,  that  he  petitions  the  Divine  Goodness  to  spare  them 
the  fulfilment  of  an  ioauspicious  forecast. 

The  seventh  chapter  touches  upon  the  state  of  the  Clergy  during 
the  Pimtificato  of  Pius  IX,,  and  at  present :  the  necessity  and  yet 
difficulty  of  recognizing  what  that  State  is,  and  what  is  the  work, 
and  the  attainments  of  tho  Clergy.  Our  readers  can  well  understand 
the  piqunncy  and  severity,  with  which  an  Eeelesiastic,  advanced  in 
life,  and  of  great  abilities,  would  review  the  merita  of  a  whole 
generation  of  professional  brethren,  perhaps  more  fortunate  while 
less  meritorious  than  himself.  One  remarkable  section  attracts 
special  attention  in  this  chapter.  "  If,"  he  aaj-s,  "  the  course  of 
"  theological  instruction  of  the  Priests  is  devious  and  weak,  the 
"  biblicul  instruction  can  be  affirmed,  in  fact,  and  universally,  to  be 
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**  my  poor  intellectual  labour,  but  also  my  material  resoarccs, 
**  which,  however  much  the  world  may  esteem  such  things,  I  treat 
*'  as  dung,  believing  that  I  have  a  heavenly  Father  who  feeds  the 
**  mvens,  and  clothes  the  lilies.  .  I  liave  a  boundless  love  for  the 
**  Church,  and  I  am  cut  to  the  heart,  and  my  face  is  suffused  with 
*^  blushes  at  the  conside^ration  of  the  degree,  to  which  that  Church 
**  has  fallen,  when  the  only  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
*'  which  has  appeared  for  a  century,  should  be  treated  with  such 
*^  disdain,  if  not  dishonour.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
**  part,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Zealots,  to  whom  it 
''  appeared  of  importance  to  destroy  this  translation,  as  they  have 
**  already  destroyed  the  translator.  They  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
**  remit  any  portion  of  their  deadly  hate  to  Christ,  and  His  Holy 
**  Word.  Soparat<jd  as  the  laity  is  from  the  clergy,  the  only  hope 
**  of  retaining  and  improving  all  that  remains  of  Christianity  is  by 
'*  publishing  the  Bible." 

In  chapters  eight  and  nine  ho  looks  into  the  future  and  speculates 
upon  the  course,  which  Providence  would  compel  the  Church  to 
take.  He  argues  that  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ  (which  position 
he  asserts  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Kome), 
can  exist  independent  of  all  human  authorities.  He  denies  that 
a  Protestant  Church  can  exist  without  the  support  of  the  civil 
power,  and  illustrates  his  position  by  referring  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  which  is  uphold  both  by  the  party  of  Gladstone 
the  Liberal,  and  of  Disraeli  the  Puritan.  He  seems  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  State. 

In  chapter  nine  he  suggests  the  various  reforms,  to  which  the 
Church  must  submit  to  enable  it  to  walk  worthily  in  the  new  path 
indicated  by  Providence.  It  is  known  too  well  at  the  Vatican,  that^ 
if  once  the  smallest  reform  were  admitted,  the  door  would  be 
opened  to  changes,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  no  one  living 
can  predict.  The  author  illustrates  the  evil  of  this  centralization, 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent  in  late  years, 
by  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  a  book  is  placed  upon  the 
"Index,'*  or,  in  other  words,  forbidden  to  be  read  by  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Church,  and  implying,  of  course,  that  the  perusal 
of  all  other  works  is  lawful.  It  appears  that  the  Congregation, 
entrusted  with  this  censorial  duty,  consists  of  forty  unpaid 
honorary  members,  and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  such  a  body  would,  or  could,  take  upon  itself  to  inspect 
and  place  into  two  categories  the  numberless  works  in  every 
language,  with  which  the  press  teems.  How,  then,  is  action 
taken?  There  are  always  found  those,  who  from  spite  or  malice 
are  ready  to  play  the  part  of  **  Delator,"  once  so  famous  in 
^Ai^an  llome,  and  to  denounce  the  writings  of  an  unpopular,  or 
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tflo  independent,  Catholin  author.  The  "  Index  "  is  thus  converted 
into  an  engine  int«ndeil  to  obstruct  the  publiiiiktion  of  the  Truth, 
On  the  other  hand  gCMxl  t'utholica  are  considered  quite  at  liberty  to 
read  all  other  hooka  not  I'litered  in  the  "  Index,"  however  abomin- 
able they  may  be  for  thi-  infidelity  or  immorality  which  they  treat  of. 
In  hie  last  chapter  hf  goes  over  the  eame  subject:  hia  style 
is  terribly  diffuse ;  he  vi-ntilatca  his  own  personal  grievances,  for, 
as  is  well  known,  he  h;ia  been  expelled  from  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
to  which  he  had.  belonged  fur  fifty  years,  and  which  he  hod  stoutly 
defended  in  eeveral  celobnited  treatises.  He  founded  the  celehroted 
"Cirilta  Catholica"  in  Rome,  but  left  it  in  1865.  Up  to  1870 
he  energetically  defended  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope ;  and 
he  gained  a  popularity  in  many  cities  of  Italy  by  his  preaching. 
Sut  the  time  came,  when  be  bowed  to  the  logic  of  facte,  and 
recognized  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  Church  to  accept  the  new 
condition  of  affairs,  and  bo  contented  with  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
This  brought  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  liis  eld  trienda, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Centralized  System,  with  their  cuckoo- 
cry  of,  "  Non-possumuB."  At  the  age  of  seventy-one  ho  publishes 
this,  bis  Apology,  and  like  a  wi)<e  man  shuts  himself  up  in  a  retreat, 
where  neither  praise  nor  bluiue  con  reach  him  \  for  on  the  last  page 
there  is  a  note  intimatiTig,  that  he  never  looks  at  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  that- 80  far  frum  taking  any  notice  of  attacks  upon 
liimself,  he  will  not  be  nware  of  their  existence,  as  he  is  dedicating 
the  remainder  of  his  faculties  to  another  great  biblical  work, 
probably  the  Psalms.  AVo  cun  only  hope  that  the  blessing  of  Peace 
will  attend  him  in  his  closing  labours,  and  that  at  ''  Eventide  "  he 
■will  find  "Light"  in  pomo  of  the  dark  places,  which  still  exist 
in  his  commanding  intellect. 

Minion-Lift,  London,  August,  1881. 


A  GERMAN  FOREIGN  BIBLE-SOCIETY. 

In  1886  I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  twenty-two  Bible 
Clubs  of  Germany  to  unite  themselves  into  one  great  German 
Society,  and  undertake  the  Hible-work  of  their  own  Colonies,  and 
of  the  Non-Christian  World.     I  issued  the  following  appeal : 

"  Das  vereinigte  Doutsihland  ist  jotzt  eines  der  grijssten  nnd 
"  miichtipslcn  Lander  diT  Erde.  Kicht  nnr  griindert  es  Eolonien 
"  in  Afrika  nnd  Asien,  sondem  es  nimmt  auoh  hervorragenden 
"  Anteil  an  dem  Werk  der  Bekehrung  der  Viilker,  die  noch  auf 
"  dem  Pfade  der  Finsternis  wasdeln.     Der  deutache  Miseionar  ist 
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"  my  poor  intcll«ctiial  labour,  but  qIbo  my  material  reaonrccs, 
"  which,  however  mueh  thu  world  may  esteem  such  things,  I  treat 
'■  OB  dung,  believing  that  I  have  a  heavenly  Father  who  feeds  the 
"  Rivenn,  and  clothes  the  liEies.  I  have  a  boundlesa  lore  tor  the 
"  Church,  and  I  am  cut  to  the  heart,  aud  my  face  is  suffused  with 
"  blushes  at  the  eonaideration  of  the  degree,  to  which  that  Church 
"  liiifl  fallen,  when  the  only  translation  of  the  New  Testarasnt, 
"  which  has  appeared  for  n  century,  should  be  treated  with  such 
"  disdain,  if  not  dishonour.  I  shall  have  occAnion  to  notice  the 
"  part,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Zealots,  to  whom  it 
"  appeared  of  importance  to  destroy  this  translation,  as  thsy  have 
"  already  destroyed  the  translator.  Thoy  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
"  remit  any  portion  of  their  deadly  liate  to  Christ,  and  His  Holr 
"  Word.  Separated  ob  the  laity  is  from  tho  clergy,  the  only  hope 
"  of  retaining  and  Improving  all  that  remains  of  Christianity  is  bjr 
"  publishing  the  Bible." 

In  chapters  eight  and  nine  he  looks  into  the  future  and  speculates 
upon  the  course,  which  Providence  would  compel  tho  Chnrch  to 
take.  He  argues  that  separation  of  Church  and  tState  is  not  on 
unmixed  evil,  and  that  tho  Church  of  Christ  (which  position 
he  asserts  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Rome), 
can  i^xist  independent  of  all  human  authorities.  He  denies  that 
a  Protestant  Church  can  exist  without  the  support  of  the  civil 
power,  and  illustrates  his  position  by  referring  to  the  Established 
Cluirch  of  England,  wliich  is  upheld  both  by  the  party  of  Gladstone 
the  LihfTal,  and  of  Disraeli  the  Puritan.  He  seems  unaware  of  the 
exjatenco  of  the  great  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  State. 

In  chapter  nine  he  suggests  the  various  reforms,  to  which  the 
Chureli  must  submit  to  enable  it  to  walk  worthily  in  the  new  path 
indicated  by  Providence.  It  is  known  too  well  at  the  Vatiean,  that, 
if  once  the  smallest  reform  were  admitted,  the  door  would  bo 
opened  to  changes,  tho  naturo  and  extent  of  which  no  one  living 
can  predict.  The  author  illustrates  the  evil  of  this  centralization, 
which  has  boon  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent  in  late  yean, 
by  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  a  book  is  placed  upon  the 
"  Index,"  or,  in  other  words,  forbidden  to  bo  read  by  a  dutiful 
son  of  tho  Church,  and  implying,  of  course,  that  itio  perusal 
of  all  other  works  is  lawful.  It  appears  that  the  Congregation, 
entrusted  with  this  censorial  duty,  consists  of  forty  unpaid 
honorary  members,  and  that  it  would  he  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  such  a  body  would,  or  could,  take  upon  itself  to  inspect 
and  place  into  two  categories  the  numberless  works  in  every 
language,  with  which  the  press  teems.  How,  then,  is  action 
taken  ?  There  ore  always  found  those,  who  from  spite  or  msdiee 
an>  ready  to  play  the  part  of  "  Di^lator,"  once  so  famous  in 
Pagan  Home,  and  to  denounce  tho  writings  of  on  unpopular,  vt 
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too  iadependent,  Catholic  author.  The  "  Index  "  is  thus  converted 
into  an  engine  intended  to  obstruct  the  publication  of  the  Truth. 
On  the  other  band  good  CutholJca  are  eonsiderud  quite  at  liberty  to 
read  all  other  bookfl  not  cntj?red  in  the  "  Index,"  however  abomin- 
able they  may  be  for  the  infidelity  or  immoraJity  which  they  treat  of. 
In  his  lost  chapter  he  goes  over  the  same  subject :  his  style 
is  terribly  diffuse ;  he  vontiJatea  his  own  personal  grievances,  for, 
as  is  well  knuwn,  he  has  been  expelled  from  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
to  which  he  had,  belongt'd  fur  fifty  years,  and  which  he  had  stoutly 
defended  in  several  celebrated  treatises.  He  founded  the  celebrated 
"  Civilta  Catholica"  in  Kome,  but  left  it  in  1865.  Up  to  1870 
he  energetically  defended  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope ;  and 
he  gained  a  popularity  iu  many  cities  of  Italy  by  his  preaiAing. 
Hut  the  time  came,  vliao  he  bowed  to  the  logic  of  facts,  and 
recognized  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  Church  to  accept  the  new 
condition  of  affairs,  and  be  contented  with  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
This  brought  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  his  old  Iriends, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Centralized  System,  with  their  cuckoo- 
cry  of,  "Non-possumus."  At  the  age  of  seventy-one  he  publishes 
this,  his  Apology,  and  like  a  wise  man  shut-s  himself  up  in  a  retreat, 
where  neither  praise  nor  blame  can  roach  him  ;  for  on  the  last  page 
there  is  a  note  intimating,  that  he  never  looks  at  periodical  Itteik- 
ture,  and  that- so  far  from  t-aking  any  notice  of  attacks  upon 
himself,  he  will  not  be  aware  of  their  existence,  as  he  is  dedioating 
the  remainder  of  his  faculties  to  another  great  biblical  work, 
probably  the  Psalms.  "We  can  only  hope  tliat  the  blessing  of  Peace 
will  attend  him  in  his  clo.'sing  labours,  and  thiit  at  "  Eventide  "  he 
will  find  "Light"  in  pome  of  the  dark  places,  which  still  exist 
in  his  commanding  intidlcot. 

Miision-Life,  London,  August,  1881. 


A  GERMAN  FOREIGN  BIBLE-SOCIETY. 

Is  1886  I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  twenty-two  Bible 
Clubs  of  Germany  to  uoite  themselves  into  one  great  German 
Society,  and  undertake  the  Bible-work  of  their  own  Colonies,  and 
of  the  Non-Christian  World.     I  issued  the  following  appeal : 

"  Das  Tercinigte  Dentschland  ist  jetzt  eines  der  grossten  und 
"  machtigsten  Lander  der  Erde.  Nicht  nur  griindert  ee  Eolonieit 
"  in  Afrika  und  Asien,  sondem  es  nimmt  aueh  hervorragenden 
"  Anteil  an  dem  Werk  dor  Bekehrung  der  Volker,  die  noch  auf 
"  dem  Pfade  der  Finsternis  waodeln.     Der  deutache  Missionar  ist 
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'^  ebenso  bckannt  wie  dcr  deutsche  Golehrte.  Eine  Nation  aber 
**  kann  unmoglich  vollstandig  organisiert  sein,  wcnn  ale  nicht 
'*  ihre  eigcncn  Angchurigen  Diit  der  h.  Schrifb  in  ihrer  Bprache 
'*  versorgt,  noch  kunn  sie  vollstandig  unabhangig  ist  von  einer, 
'^  wenn  auch  blutsverwandtcn  und  cng  befreundeten,  so  doch  im- 
**  merhin  fromden  Nation. 

'*  Die  britische  und  ausliindischo  Gcscllschaft  hat  fiir  lange  Jabre 
'^  das  grosse  Vorrecht  gonossen,  ihrc  gelicbten  dcutschen  Briider 
**  mit  dem  Worte  des  Lebens  zu  versorgen.  Was  wiirden  aber  die 
'*  anierikanischcn  ])riider,  oder  das  schottische  Yolk,  sagen,  wenn 
*'  man  sie  aulfordem  wiirde  solcho  Almoscn  von  England  anzu- 
'  *  nehmcn.  England  scheut  durchaus  nicht  dio  Kosten,  und  es  kommt 
"  ihm  nicht  entfernt  in  den  Sinn,  seine  Beihilfe  in  Zukunft  zu 
**  vernngem,  oder  gar  cinzustcllen.  Ich  gestehc  sogar  geme  zu^ 
'^  dass  ein  eigoucr  Uoiz  in  der  Ueberlcgcnhcit  liogt,  dio  es  einem 
*'  kleinen  Inselreich  giebt,  im  stande  zu  scin,  ganz  unschatzbaren 
'*  iSegen  einem  Lande  zu  teil  werden  zu  lassen,  das  viel  grosser  ist, 
'*  als  es  selber.  Ich  schlagc  auch  nicht  vor,  dio  romisch-katholischen 
'*  Provinzcn  mit  der  Bibel  zu  verschen,  das  mag  mit  der  Zeit 
*^  kommcn,  aber  ich  erhobe  meine  Stimmo  laut  und  mit  Nachdruck 
"  zu  dem  dcutschen  Volke  und  rufo :  Versorgt  eure  eigenen  pro^ 
*'  tentantiHchen  Gomeinden  mit  der  Bibel. 

*'  Icli  bin  mir  sehr  wohl  bewusst,  dass  viele  Schwiorigkeiten  za 
**  iiberwinden  sind.  Aber  tretot  ihnon  nur  mutig  entgegcn.  Lasst 
**  alio  provinziolU'U  Gosellschaften  sich  vercinigen  zu  einer  einzigen 
**  grossen  dcutschen  Hibelgesellschaft  unter  dom  Protektorat  Seiner 
'^  Majostiit  dos  Kaisers!  Oder  soil  das  Land,  das  hunderte  von 
*'  Missionaren  nnch  alien  Teilen  der  Erde  ontsendet,  das  Land,  obne 
^'  dessen  Hilfo  England  iibcrhaupt  dio  Uebersetzung  der  Bibel  in 
*^  fromdc  Sprachen  nicht  ausfiihrcn  konnto,  soil  dieses  Land  sich 
**  nicht  der  ersten  und  wichtigsten  Pflicht  entlcdigcn,  die  b.  Scbrift 
**  unter  dem  Kostenpreis  in  die  Haude  von  Mann  und  Weib  nnd 
**  Kind  in  Dcutschland  zu  legen !  " 


XXXI. 

WHAT    WOMEN   HAVE    RECEIVED    FROM   THE 
BIBLE,  AND  WHAT  SERVICES  THEY  CAN 

RENDER  IN  RETURN.        / 

''  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven^  which  a  wmnan  toof'l  aitd  kid  m  tJkwm 

measures  of  tneal.^*  f 

Since  the  earliest  epochs  and  in  all  countries,  woAnen  baTe  been 
more  or  less  oppressed  by  the  stronger  sex ;  wlv  icther  in  a  bi^ 
Oriental  ci\'ilization,   or  in  the  low  level  of   Hfjie  barbarian  of 
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North  America,  Africa,  and  Ociiania.  But  from  the  earliest  iliiy*. 
whurt'ver  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  prevailed,  womea  were  tnaated 
with  respect,  love,  and  honour  :  there  was,  indeed,  pnlygumy  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  hut  wu  find  no  trace  uf  it  after  the  return 
from  Exile.  Daughter,  sister,  mother,  were  words  aceoropHuit'd 
with  a  blesBing,  as  they  8ugp;e9ted  blessings.  The  Jews  hod  need 
to  learn  of  our  Lord,  but  in  this  particular  there  was  less  cause  for 
reproof.  By  plncing  the  mark  of  His  disapproval  on  divorce  He 
corrected  the  only  Haw  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Throughout 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  we  fiud  tender  salutations  full  of  respect 
and  love  to  his  dear  fellow- workers,  and  no  doubt  they  wcio 
woi-th;^  of  the  honour,  though  history  is  silent  aa  to  the  nature  of 
their  services  to  him  personally.  NothinR,  however,  is  more 
striking  in  the  Gospel-narratives  than  the  fearless  aud  perfiistcnt 
devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  their  Lord,  who  had 
been  deserted  by  his  male  followers  with  the  exception  of  John, 
First  at  the  Sepulchre  ;  last  at  the  Cross  ! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  chronicle  what  women  have 
done  for  the  work  of  JlisEions.  I  wish  only  to  record  how  much 
they  have  done  aiul  are  doing  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

I .  What  would  become  of  our  local  orpanizntionB  in  this  country, 
if  women  were  not  forward  in  every  detail !  How  altered  the 
nppeantnoe  of  audiences,  if  women  were  not  preeient  to  hear  the 
sjjcakers  !  How  vain  would  be  the  effort*  of  secretaries  and  depu- 
tations without  those  "  sisters,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord  1 " 
How  strange,  on  our  annual  gatherings,  would  Exeter  Hall  appear 
in  the  absence  of  the  devout  women,  a  great  multitude,  ^ho  show 
so  impressively  by  their  numbera,  how  deep  is  their  devotion  to  tlie 
work  of  their  Lord, 

z.  Love  is  more  valuable  than  wealth;  still  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  money  is  required,  and,  if  the  gold  and  silver  in  our 
treasure-house  could  cry  out.  how  many  coins  would  say,  "Directly 
"  or  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  mother,  daughter,  and  Wife, 
"  a  woman  sent  mc."  If  Eve  tempted  man  tfl  sin,  to  how  many 
good  actions  have  women  led  men  by  good  example  and  gentle 
persuasion ! 

3.  In  the  foreign  field  women  have  not  been  absent,  in  their 
liibours  in  the  Depot  or  as  colporteurs.  We  all  recollect  the  notable 
instiiuce  of  that  good  lady  at  Neufehatel,  who  so  many  years,  with- 
out remuneration,  from  simple  love  of  the  Book,  kept  the  Depot, 
and  did  the  work  of  a  silent  evangelist.  Two  years  ago,  at 
JIoscow,  I  woB  in  the  Depot,  when  a  woman  entered  and  began  to 
Till  her  empty  sack  with  Bibles,  and  I  found  that  she  was  a  book- 
hiiwkcr,  who  went  her  daily  round,  content  with  the  small  per- 
('cntagc  upon  her  sales.  Slie  looked  for  her  full  tale  of  wages  for 
her  work  to  heaven,  and  to  her  Master  there. 


;  I 


"EAST  AFRICA  AND  ITS  BIG  CAME. 

(i)  To  reoogniie,  thut  the  path  of  the  MisBicnnry  is  one  of  fiiiliires 
aod  chasteniugs,  uf  at  If -ab  negation  and  humility,  xtinc-titied 
with  faumblu  prayer  and  renewed  efforts,  based  upon  ex- 
perience as  wfll  03  faith, 

(3)  To  know  that  the  great  agent  for  conversion  of  souls  is  love : 
that  the  Missionary  must  have  the  tender  pity  as  of  n  father 
for  the  Heathen  sitting  for  go  many  generations  in  darkness ; 
an  inexhausiible  patience  for  their  waywardness  and  back- 
elidings ;  and  a  sympathizing  indulgence  for  their  ancient 
customs,  however  foolish  in  his  eyes. 


"EAST  AFRICA  AND  ITS  BIG  GAME." 

By  a  Cai-tain  of  tus  Eoval  noasE  Olabds  Blue. 

The  narrative  of  -wholesale  wild-hcost  slaughter  for  the  sake  of 
slaying,  and  boasting  of  it  afterwards  in  domestic  circleB,  by  two 
young  officers  of  the  Household-Brigade  gifted  with  more  thewi 
than  brains,  and  more  gold  than  common  aense,  would  iu  a  serioiiB 
journal  be  scarcely  worth  noticing  on  its  path  from  the  mcBs-rooni- 
table  to  the  trunk- maker's  shop,  where  the  good  paper  used  for  (he 
pages  supplies  good  lining  for  trunks,  perhaps  the  only  real  useful- 
ness, of  which  the  book  had  been  guilty.  As  Erasmus  wrote  of  ono 
of  his  antagonists  : 

"  Tuum  librqm,  nisi  in  malum  luum,  non  BetiBii." 

But  certain  unjuist  and  unmannerly  attacks  on  the  Missionaries 
of  the  two  great  British  Societies,  who  aie  living  and  dying  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  certain  sneers  based  on  ignorance, 
and  statements  from  whatever  cause  false  with  regard  to  tht?  poor 
Afi'ican  converts  to  Christianity,  require  a  reply,  at  the  risk  of 
giving  a  worthless  Look  anolher  week  s  lease  of  life. 

The  Captain  arrived  at  Zanzibar  on  November  z8,  1886,  and 
left  Mombasa  for  England  on  May  i,  1887.  He  penetrated  as 
fur  as  Kili-Manjaro,  but  we  look  in  vain  into  his  flimsy  pages 
for  any  geographieal,  ethnographical,  or  botanical,  iufonnution. 
He  had  not  many  ideas,  and  the  words  "  Kill  and  Drink"  seem  to 
have  included  them  all.  He  t^lls  us,  that  the  Bishop  of  MorobtisB 
had  promised  the  use  of  the  Mission -steamer,  but  was  ansious,  that 
the  crew  should  be  hack  at  Mombasa  on  Sunday  to  attend  Divine 
Service.  The  Captjiin  considered  this  to  be  a  rare  joke.  The 
representative  of  the  Household- Brigade  is  in  favour  of  Slavery, 
and  thinks,  "  that  it  is  suilahb  to  the  wants  of  the  Natives,  /row 
ickat  he  htew  of  them,  as  needful  to  iit  them  lor  higher  callings." 
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In  his  opinion  **the  conversion  to  Christianity  will  not  fit  them, 
''as  under  such  coDditions  the  low-class  native  deteriorates  into 
**  an  utter  blackpiard."  Ho  visited  tho  Mission- Stations  of  the 
^lissions  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar :  ho  records,  that  instead  of  the 
prls  boin^  tau<xht  to  cook,  and  the  men  to  work,  the  observance  of 
ritualistic  exercises  seemed  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  existing 
Missionaries.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  the  Bishop  had  altered  all 
this  now,  and  is  endeavourinp:  to  do  jrood  among  the  veritable 
Heathen  on  the  Mainland,  instead  of  trj'ing  to  induce  those,  who 
have  a  religi«m  (the  Mahometan),  which  suits  them,  and  which 
thoy  understand,  to  change  it  for  one  which  does  not.  He  admits, 
that  *' there  are  some  excellent  men  among  the  Missionaries,  but 
"few  are  well  educated,  the  mnjority  havinj?  been  manufactured 
*'  out  of  traders,  clerks,  and  mechanics.  The  process  is  not  a 
*'  difficult  one  :  a  man,  thinking  that  he  can  improve  his  position  by 
**  missionary  work,  has  only  to  go  to  school  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
*'  learn  a  certain  amount  of  medicine  and  carpentery,  flavoured 
"  with  a  little  theology,  and  he  is  turned  out  into  a  full-blown 
**  Missionary,  and  orthodox  Di^acon,  by  the  local  Bishop."  The 
Ca])t{iin  must  have  been  told  all  this  by  some  one,  who  knew  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  Household-Brigade,  and  took  a  rise  out 
of  it :  it  is  understood,  that  his  informant  was  one,  who  had  striven 
to  decoy  one  of  the  budding  ni'gresses  in  the  Mission -School  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  but  hud  been  checkmated  by  tho  Missionary  in 
charfre :  hence  his  venom  :  it  is  notorious,  that  tho  Missionaries  at 
Zanzit'i'ir  are  all  University  men,  who  war  at  their  own  charges.  A 
go(xl  ^lissionoiT  need  not  be  born  of  gentle  blood ;  but  as  a  fact  the 
majority  of  the  Missionaries  of  tho  Universities  Missions  are  so. 
His  expressions  as  to  Beligion  indicate  an  absence  of  all  religious 
instinct  in  himself,  and  one,  who  writes  in  such  a  way,  can  scarcely 
bo  entered  in  the  Census  as  a  Christian  :  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
f«)rm  of  religious  belief  suits  and  is  understood  by  himself. 

At  ^lombasa  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  One  of  them  objected  to  the  engage- 
ment of  men  belonging  to  the  Mission  without  permission.  It 
struck  the  Ca})tain,  that  these  freed  slaves,  who  were  fed,  protected, 
and  instructed  by  tho  Mission,  and  also  had  families  dependent  on 
them,  ha<l  only  left  one  form  of  servitude  to  embark  in  another, 
and  it  scummed  hard,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  taking 
service  with  the  Camp,  to  bo  beaten  at  pleasure,  employed  to  beat 
up  the  lairs  of  danjierous  game,  and  left  possibly  to  die :  however, 
h(?  did  secure  one  hundred  and  twenty  ^lEission-men,  whom  he 
tbund  a  chiss  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  we  wonder,  that  he 
engaged  them.  *'for  their  disposition  and  physique  had  been  injured 
**  by  Uieir  religious  training^  and  the  nmjority  were  idle,  drunken, 
*  \  untrustworthy.  The  donk(^ys,  who  helped  to  carry  the  tent, 
iied  three  other  donkeys  in  the  shape  of  Mission-boys  to  look 
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"  iifter  tbem."  Further  on  we  read  tliat  "  the  Mission-men  relieveii 
"  liim  of  seven  valuable  rifles  in  aiJditioa  ta  their  own  valueless 
"  preaence,"  Again,  "  A  typical  representative  of  the  diareputablH 
"  Mission-convert  brought  the  gift,  and  was  half  drunk  when  he 
"  arrived :  his  knowledge  of  English  found  its  only  expression  in 
"a  request  for  whisky,  intermingled  with  a  string  of  oaths.  On 
"  taking  leave  he  ospri-ssed  his  hope,  that  wo  should  eome  again, 
"  and  bring  lots  of  whisky,  as  he  could  get  none  at  the  Mission- 
"  Station." 

The  Captain  mot  the  lamented  Bishop  Parkier,  who  had  had  long 
experience  in  India,  and  took  core,  that  the  burden  of  his  porters 
should  be  proportioned  to  their  strength.  The  Captain  thought,  that 
the  Bishop  waa  imposed  upon  by  his  Missionaries,  who  would  not 
allow  their  adlicrtuts  to  carry  a  weight  exceeding  fifty  pounds; 
and  he  supposed  tbut  "  it  mode  a  difference  when  yon  are  spending 
old  ladies'  money  instead  of  your  own."  The  Bishop  had  learned 
in  India  to  be  kind  nnd  just  to  the  Natives :  the  gallant  Captain, 
whose  experieni  I-  was  limited  to  Windsor,  Hounalow,  and  Knights- 
bridge,  knew  bi'tler. 

The  Bishop  and  his  colleagues  went  out  to  exhibit  patience, 
sdf-denial,  and  si  If- con  sec  ration  for  the  saving  of  souls.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  he  luid  down  his  life:  these  jannty  young  horse-soldiers 
went  out  to  ki]|  big  game,  to  get  talfcwl  about  at  the  mess-table, 
to  waste  idle  hours,  and  to  leave  the  jungle-path  strewed  with 
empty  liquor- hot  ties :  their  livea  were  spared  to  return  home  : 
throughout  the  book  there  is  not  the  faintest  allusion  to  a  halt 
on  Sunday,  wliioh  is  the  univei-sal  rule  in  India:  there  is  no 
allusion  to  Sunday -worsliip  :  their  lives  were  marvellously  pro- 
tected from  beasts,  disease,  and  the  hands  of  savage  men,  yet  there 
is  not  one  ejaculation  of  thanks  to  the  Hand,  that  protected  thom  ; 
they  might  be  classt.'d  as  downright  Pagans,  for  the  amount  of 
liquors  consumed  by  them  forbids  the  idea  of  their  being  Maho- 
metans. We  arc  told  at  p.  41,  that  "they  bad  with  them 
champagne,  claret,  port,  brandy,  and  whisky : "  they  had  intro- 
duced whisky  into  the  remote  region  of  Chagga :  their  feasts  aie 
described:  "Our  meal  consisted  of  roast  goKelle,  but  luckily  we 
"  found  that  a  case  of  champagne  had  arrived,  and  this  we  had 
"  open  in  no  time :  what  a  pick-me-up  it  was !  1  am  sure  that 
"  none  of  us  had  ever  appreciated  a  drink  so  much  before." 
Allusions  are  repeatedly  made  to  "voracious  feeding."  Tlie 
Captain  records,  without  any  sense  of  shame,  that  he  flogged 
Natives.  Which  was  the  greater  savage?  The  sportsman  or  the 
big  game  ?  Arc  these  the  cirilixers  0!  the  poor  African  ? 
The  noeh,  1890. 
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I  HAD  long  proposed  to  visit  this  country,  but  something  bad 
iatert'ercd.  I  had  gone  over  Spain  on  one  side  of  it  and  Algeria  on 
the  other,  unil  looked  at  its  coasts  and  the  lighthouse  of  Cape 
Spartel  from  the  P.  aud  0.  st^'amers,  btit  it  was  only  in  1 887  that 
I  maaagod  to  »ot  foot  in  the  Empire.  I  had  read  up  oil  the  books 
about  it,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  nothing 
Beamed  new.  I  hull  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Sir  John  Drnmmond 
Hay,  the  reprysentutire  of  the  old  systtm,  and  Sir  W.  Kiiby 
Green,  the  nuwly -in stalled  representalive  of  Great  Britain.  It  ao 
happened,  that  owing  to  the  expected  death  of  the  Emperor,  or 
some  political  critiia,  such  as  ore  cunstantly  ocaurring  here,  ships  of 
alL  the  great  Powers  were  in  the  harbour,  except  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  Luie  of  £dinbiirgh  and  other  warships  were  lying  ready 
actually  within  eight  from  Tangier  in  Gibraltar  harbour.  The 
secret  of  the  political  position  is  this :  Spain  would  like  to  annex 
the  Atlantic  littoral,  without  haring  the  means  or  energy  to  make 
any  use  of  it ;  France  would  like  to  aunes  a  larg;c  slice  to  Algeria 
up  to  the  Iliver  Muluwa,  as  a  kind  of  first  bite,  but  in  doing  so 
■would  only  add  to  her  already  existing  difficulties.  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Germany,  will  not  allow  snch  schemes; 
the  pcnpraphical  position  of  Morocco  places  in  its  hands  tho  key  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a  strong  Goremment  holding  Morocco, 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  other  European  Governments,  might 
disturb  the  balance  of  power  of  Europe. 

Let  me  describe  the  country  geographically  and  physically.  It 
lies  betwixt  36°  and  30°  north  latitude  in  the  same  Kone  as  the 
south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  hetwizt  1° 
and  9°  west  longitude  in  the  same  zone  as  Spain,  the  west  coast  of 
Erance,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  It  faces  two  great  seas, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  noith,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  It 
has  nnmerouB  harbours  cspalile  of  being  made  thoroughly  efficient 
for  warlike  and  commercial  purposes,  all  now  neglected  and  useless. 
Prom  its  south-west  comer  on  the  Atlantic  to  its  north-eastern  on 
the  Mediterranean,  extends  the  noble  Atlas-range,  fringed  on  both 
sides  by  lower  ranges  of  diiferent  altitudes.  The  highest  peaks  are 
at  an  altitude  of  11,400  feet,  and  are  covered  with  et«rrial  snow. 
From  both  sides  of  the  range  descend  rivers.  The  area  of  the 
empire  is  one-fourlh  part  larger  than  that  of  France,  which  gives  a 
better  idea  of  its  size  than  a  long  row  of  inappreciable  ciphers  ;  the 
population  is  about  one-eigbth  of  the  population  of  Fniuoe,  six  and 
a  half  millions. 
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I  n&D  long  proposed  to  visit  this  country,  bat  something  bad 
interfered.  I  hod  gone  over  Spain  on  one  side  of  it  and  Algtria  on 
the  other,  and  looked  at  its  coasts  and  the  lightliouee  of  Cape 
Spartel  from  the  P.  nnd  0.  stpamers,  but  it  was  only  in  1887  that 
I  managed  tti  sot  foot  in  tlio  Empire.  I  bod  read  up  all  the  books 
about  it,  En};liah,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  notliinf; 
seemed  new.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Sir  John  Dnimmond 
Hay,  the  rcprescntutive  of  the  old  syetem,  nnd  Sir  W.  Kirby 
Green,  the  nuwly-in stalled  representative  of  Great  Britain.  It  au 
happened,  thjt  owing  to  the  expected  death  of  the  Emperor,  or 
Bome  political  cri.tis,  such  as  are  coustautly  occurring  here,  ships  of 
all  the  great  Powers  were  in  the  harbour,  e.toept  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  Duie  of  Edinhurgh  and  other  warships  were  lying  ready 
actually  within  sight  from  Tangier  in  Oibroltar  harbour.  The 
secret  of  the  political  position  is  this :  Spain  would  like  to  annex 
the  Atlantic  littoral,  without  having  the  means  or  energy  to  make 
any  use  of  it ;  France  would  like  to  annex  &  large  slice  to  Algeria 
up  to  the  Kiver  Muluwa,  as  a  kind  of  first  bite,  but  is  doing  so 
would  only  add  to  her  already  existing  difficulties.  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Germany,  will  not  allow  such  schemes ; 
the  geographical  position  of  Morocco  places  in  its  hands  the  key  of 
the  MediteTranean,  and  a  strong  Government  holding  Morocco, 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  other  Furopean  Governments,  might 
disturb  the  balance  of  power  of  Europe. 

Lot  roe  descrilio  the  country  geographically  and  physically.  It 
lies  betwixt  36°  and  30°  north  latitude  in  the  same  Kone  as  the 
south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  betwixt  1° 
and  Q°  west  longitude  in  the  same  zone  as  Spain,  the  west  coast  of 
France,  and  Great  Bribiin  and  Ireland.  It  faces  two  great  seas, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  It 
lias  nunicrnua  harbours  capable  of  being  made  thoroughly  efficient 
for  warlike  and  commercial  purjiosos,  all  now  neglected  and  useless. 
Prom  its  south-west  comer  on  the  Atlantic  to  its  north-eastern  on 
the  MediterTBuean,  extends  the  noble  Atlas-range,  fringed  on  both 
sides  by  lower  ranges  of  diifcrent  altitudes.  The  highest  peaks  are 
at  an  altitude  of  11,400  feet,  and  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
From  both  aido.i  of  the  range  descend  rivers.  The  area  of  the 
empire  is  oae-fourih  part  larger  than  that  of  France,  which  gives  a 
better  idea  of  its  size  than  a  long  row  of  inappreciable  ciphers ;  the 
population  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  France,  six  and 
a  half  millions. 
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And  of  what  races  is  that  population  composed  f  Long  before 
historic  times,  before  Egypt  had  settled  itself  into  a  compact 
kingdom,  blocking  up  the  land-road  from  Asia  to  Africa,  certain 
tribes,  who  are  described  as  Hamitic,  akin  to  but  distinct  from  the 
Semitic  races,  passed  from  Asia  into  Africa;  thej  are  totally 
distinct  in  their  speech  at  least  from  other  families ;  the  Egyptians 
belonged  to  this  family,  and,  settling  on  the  Nile,  rose  to  an 
eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  elder  world.  But  beyond  them, 
towards  the  west,  their  congeners  spread  as  far  as  Morocco  and 
beyond  to  the  Cuuary  Islands.  When  Dido  left  her  Semitio  home  to 
found  Carthage,  she  found  the  Hamitic  people  already  in  poBsession. 
The  hypothesis,  that  the  Libyan  races  came  across  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Europe,  is  quite  fanciful ;  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
early  races,  who  occupied  Italy  and  Spain;  how  comes  it,  that 
these  immigrants  into  North  Africa  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  Nile  all  speak  kindred  languages,  not  in  the  least  conncH^ted 
with  any  language  ever  spoken  in  Europe,  but  akin  to  the  Egyptian, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  akin  to  the  language  spoken  in 
the  region  betwixt  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Upper  Nile  ?  The  Greeks 
founded  colonies  like  Cyrene,  but  did  not  disturb  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  Romans  conquered  and  colonized  North  Africa; 
but  the  races  called  by  them  **  barbari "  and  **berber"  surviyed* 
intermixed  with  the  descendants  of  Semitic,  Greek,  and  Roman 
colonists,  and  the  Chiistianity  of  North  Africa  attained  a  great 
lustre.  Expeditions  were  being  constantly  made  against  the 
mountaineers.  The  Vandals  from  Europe  conquered  the  conntry 
about  450  A.D.,  and  the  Visigoths  from  Central  Europe  in  621  a.d. 
The  whole  had  been  named  Mauretania,  but  the  province  of 
Morocco  was  known  as  Tingitanc  Mauretania,  so  named  from 
its  capital  called  Tingis  or  Tingi,  and  now  Tangier. 

It  is  well  to  recollect,  that  this  province  was  quite  as  mnch 
a  Christian  province  as  the  neighbouring  Hispania,  or  any  proTinee 
of  the  Roman  Empire :  it  belonged  sometimes  to  the  Western  or 
Latin  Empire,  and  sometimes  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire 
seated  at  Constantinople.  The  Berbers  wore  in  constant  revolt; 
but  upon  them  and  the  colonists  of  Europe,  against  whom  they 
rebelled,  fell  a  sudden  and  unexpected  chastisement,  when,  681 
A.D.,  Sidi  Okba,  the  general  of  the  Mahometan  Caliph  in  Egypt, 
fell  with  his  Arab  Mahometan  invaders  upon  the  province,  annexed 
it,  and  called  it  '*  Maghrab  al  Aksa,"  or  the  Extreme  West. 
Christianity  was  extirpated,  and  Tangier  became  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The  original  inhabitants  accepted  a  light 
form  of  Mahometanism,  but  have  maintained  a  rude  independence 
in  the  mountains.  They  are  known  as  Riff  and  Shlu,  and  their 
language  is  distinctly  Hamitic.  They  arc  in  fact  more  than  half 
Pagan ;  they  were  poor  Christians,  when  that  faith  was  dominant; 
they  are  poor  Mahometans  now ;  they  are  neither  fanatics  nor 
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hypocrites.  The  desceailanta  of  tho  Arab  settlers,  if  in  the  towns, 
were  called  Moors,  noil  if  ia  tho  opon  plain,  Arabs,  somctimea 
Bottled  in  permanent  rilkges  and  sometinies  in  temporary  huts 
aa  Nomads ;  these  are  called  DwHrs  or  Teut-villagea ;  tho  numbi'ra 
have  been  increased  b;  the  refugees  from  Spain,  when  Qrcnada 
was  conquered.  The  number  of  Jl-ws  is  very  considerable,  amount- 
in;;  to  half  a  million ;  sotnti  of  these  were  polygaraista :  this  class 
of  the  community  was  greatly  increased  by  the  eipulEion  of  ao 
many  from  Spain.  To  these  three  ilistioct  factora  in  the  population, 
the  Berber,  the  Arab,  and  the  Jew,  muat  be  added  the  Negro, 
amounting  to  at  least  one  million.  From  the  earliest  period  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  ni^gro-slaves  from  the  regions  south 
of  the  SenegAl  and  Niger  Eivera  into  Morocco,  and  it  continues 
in  full  force  to  this  day ;  and  the  tioeet  races,  the  Hausa,  Surhat, 
and  fiambara,  have  been  imported.  No  idea  of  caste  prevails,  nnd 
the  negro  blood  has  acquired  a  stronK  influence,  and  apparently 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  it,  as  in  Europe  and  America,  for  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  himicif  betrays  the  negro  origin  of  his  female 
anccatora,  and  the  well-known  Sharif  o(  Wazan  is  the  child  of 
a  negress.  This  is  remnrkiiblc,  as  in  so  many  Aaiulic  races  (and 
the  Emperor  claims  Arab  bjoo.;])  the  descent  of  the  mother  must  be 
aa  pure  as  that  of  tho  father,  and  in  one  very  largo  section  of 
Oriental  populations,  the  race  of  a  man  is  traced  throagh  his 
malernal  ancestors.  In  addition  to  those  four  great  component 
parts  of  the  population,  there  is  the  low  European  resident 
element,  men  escaped  from  Spanish  prisons,  or  refugees  Irom 
Spain,  and  a  terribly  mixed  class  below  them.  The  Mahometan 
population  of  Morocco  as  a  rule  are  monogamist,  and  the  Berbera 
do  not  practice  circumcision ;  women  are  not  veiled,  and  are 
married  after  puberty,  sometimes  the  result  of  choice  of  the  parties. 
Tho  power  of  divorce  ia  restricted  by  rulea :  the  Berbers  eat  the 
wild  boar.    The  number  of  half-bloods  is  very  considerable. 

When  the  Mahometan  invasion  took  place,  the  Christian  European 
colonists,  or  half-bloods,  diaappeared ;  some  were  killed,  some  fled 
to  Spain,  but  many  took  refuge  with  the  Berbers  in  the  mountains, 
and  became  blended  in  that  race.  But  they  left  traces;  the  Berbers, 
contrary  to  the  Mahometan  practice,  nse  the  aolar  year,  and  call 
the  UHmea  of  the  mouths  by  the  Latin  names.  Latin  words  have 
survived  in  their  language  ond  fair  faces  among  their  wom^'n.  We 
may  reflect  upon  the  unrecorded  misery  undergone  by  tho  women 
and  the  old  men  and  children  in  these  pcriloua  times,  and  the  same 
fiite  may  await  the  descendants  of  the  European  settlers  in  British 
India;  the  men  would  be  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
absorbed  into  the  lower  strata  of  tho  great  Indian  people,  with 
some  surrivala  of  English  words  and  cuatoms.  There  appears  to 
be  in  Morocco  no  practical  prohibition  uf  tho  use  of  wine. 

The  country  itieU  divides  itself  into  two  great  regions,  north 
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lowest  possible  ebb ;  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  things  can  go  on  longer 
as  they  are.  Bad  Governments  generally  perish  by  a  foreign  invader, 
by  a  national  uprising,  or  change  of  dynasty.  It  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  degradation  of  the  people,  that  neither  of  the 
latter  have  been  had  resort  to.  The  Emperor  protends  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Mahomet,  with  as  much  proof  of  his  pedigree  as  one 
of  the  innumerable  Saiyad  in  India,  who  make  the  same  vaunt. 
He  is  entirely  absolute  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  subjects.  Each  change  of  the  crown  is  accompanied  by  a  civil 
war,  and  the  besieging  of  towns,  and  heads  are  cut  off,  and  a  new 
reign  commences  :  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
sovereign  and  dynasty.  He  has  a  kind  of  council  of  relations  and 
personal  friends,  who  fill  the  offices  usually  held  by  ministers.  A 
word  of  the  Emperor  removes  them,  plunders  them,  imprisons 
them,  kills  them :  and  indeed,  as  far  as  character  goes,  they  are 
hnnlly  worthy  of  life.  The  official  charged  with  foreign  affairs 
resides  at  Tangier,  beyond  which  no  European  representative 
resides,  but  a  formal  visit  is  allowed  upon  appointment.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  advantage  of  the  European  Powers  insisting  upon 
residing  at  the  capital;  but  this  would  not  help  much,  as  the 
Emperor  migrates  with  his  whole  court  from  Fez  to  Morocco,  from 
Morocco  to  Mekinez,  and  spends  a  large  part  of  his  year  in  ex- 
peditions, attacking  and  plundering  his  own  subjects  under  pretence 
of  collecting  n^venues.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  is  theoretically 
limited  by  tlie  Koran  and  Men  of  Eeligion,  and  practically  by  the 
advice  and  warning  of  the  European  representatives.  As  a  fact, 
the  area  of  the  Empire  is  only  half  subject  to  the  Emperor.  What 
is  called  the  Empire  of  Morocco  is  not  identical  in  area  with  the 
region  occupied  by  Moroccan  nomads  and  settlers.  Every  province 
has  a  govenior  or  amil,  and  every  city  a  kaid.  Among  the  Berber 
mountaineers  each  tribe  has  a  chief,  who  is  nominally  under  the 
governor.  The  Jews  have  their  own  ruler,  and  each  village  its 
head. 

The  servants  of  the  State  have  no  salary,  or  a  ridiculously  small 
one ;  in  fact,  they  purchase  their  office,  and  are  obliged  to  extort 
bribes  and  contributions  from  those  whom  they  are  sent  to  protect. 
Whilst  in  power,  they  are  coiTupt,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel ;  but 
the  day  comes,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  fat  enough,  and  the 
Emperor  squeezes  them,  and  makes  them  disgorge  their  plunder. 
The  art  of  doing  nothing  is  extensively  cultivated.  Procrastination, 
lies,  and  protestations,  are  their  weapons.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  they  have  more  in  them  of  the  bigot  or  the  barbarian. 
The  army,  such  as  it  is,  is  maintained,  not  to  invade  foreign  terri- 
tories, or  protect  its  own  frontiers,  for  the  sea  washes  two  sides; 
the  desert  is  the  boundary  of  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  or  French 
side,  is  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  duty 
of  the  army  is  to  collect  taxes,  to  bully  independent  tribes,  and 
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rondiict  expeditionB,  which  leave  ruineil  Tillages  and  Btnoking 
lionieH  behind  them.  While  I  write,  my  eye  falls  upon  a  Dotice  in 
the  Times  of  the  day. 

"  A  degpatcb  from  Taite;ier  of  to-day's  dste  esyti,  that  the  Saltaii  of  Morocoo, 
"  whil«  procwdiug  aloug  the  Tadls  ruad.  uhimgcd  his  coarse  uaexpMitwltj'  and 
"  tiiinni  to  the  north,  bikiug  ia  the  reiir  t^u  ZeDimour  tribe,  who  IbIu)]'  ultdeknl 
"  the  Miap  of  the  Saltan's  son,  aud  maitMi.'red  a  uumher  of  hia  troops.  Tlie 
'■  SulUn  attacked  the  Zeiumour,  oii'l  Bf1«r  u  battle  in  which  he  vu  the  Tictor, 
"  decapitnltd  80  of  the  prisoners.  The  Sultun'a  action,  aclda  tbo  dcspntch,  hoa 
"  had  B  j«n(  moral  tfftcl  upon  iKe  Bariary  trihei." 

The  policy  of  the  State  seema  to  he  to  oppose  progresa  and 
civilization  and  Occidental  ideas  io  every  foroi ;  to  lean  upon  the 
minister  of  one  country,  to  oppose  the  other,  to  try  to  eajole  all,  to 
wear  them  out  by  procrastination,  to  do  nothing  fill  ships  of  war 
compel  obedience.  Their  fiscal  policy  is  antiquated :  the  export  of 
grain  is  forbidden,  and  every  produce  of  the  soil.  No  roads  or 
ferries  are  allowed.  There  are  signs  all  over  the  country  of  better 
days  in  the  past ;  ruiued  cities  and  brid^pB,  traces  of  old  roods, 
blocked-up  harbours,  decaying  moles.  This  is  a  country  in  de- 
ciidence,  not  in  a  virfrfn  state.  Of  course,  if  Enropeana  were 
allowed  to  Bottlo  and  hold  property,  matters  would  soon  be  broupbt 
to  a  crisis ;  but  they  are  not  allowed.  Any  proposal  to  erect  a 
harbour  is  resented ;  the  lighthouse  of  Cnpe  8part«l  was  con- 
structed under  actual  diplomatic  violence ;  the  submarine  telegraph 
from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  was  constructed  hy  the  British  repre- 
sentative without  permission.  The  taxation  in  itself  is  not  heavy 
in  ils  incidence,  but  the  mode  of  collection  is  so  aborainBble,  that 
the  land  is  often  left  waste  to  spite  the  collector.  That  fertile 
feature  of  oppression  is  in  full  play,  demands  for  presents  at  wed- 
dings, or  funerals,  or  any  possible  occasion.  All  foreiitn  travellera 
get  an  order  for  free  ijuartera  on  tlie  villages,  and  abuse  the 
privilege.  The  desire  for  plunder  is  contagious  ;  the  soldiery  esnct 
what  Ihey  like.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  sonio  amount  of  culture 
and  manure  is  required,  and  nobody  cares  to  make  any  outlay. 
ThiTij  is  no  security  for  life;  the  Emperor  sots  the  example  of 
reckless  murder:  the  officials  follow  suit.  The  whole  race  seems 
to  have  deteriorated  under  this  environment  for  centuries.  The 
great  art  of  governing  a  notion  in  a  low  state  of  culture  is  to 
middle  with  them  as  little  as  possible;  to  maintain  peaoe  and 
onler,  and  repress  violent  crime,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  people 
themselves :  a  wise  governor  strikes  hard,  when  ho  is  obliged  to 
strike,  strikes  early,  and  is  tlie  first  to  leave  ofF  striking,  and  keeps 
an  iron  hand  in  a  relvet  glove.  In  all  these  particulars  the  Rale 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  miserably  tailed.  The  Berber 
mountainpera  might  have  developed  into  something  like  the  Hill- 
Itaj'pi'it  of  Northern  India ;  the  nomad  Arabs  might  liave  developed 
into  the  really  magnificent  men  of  Arabia,  or  the  orderly  Mahometan 
classes  of  British  India;  the  Jews  might  have  become  like  the  Jews 
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lowest  possible  ebb ;  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  things  can  go  on  longer 
as  they  are.  Had  Governments  generally  perish  by  a  foreign  invader, 
by  a  national  uprising,  or  change  of  dynasty.  It  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  degradation  of  the  people,  that  neither  of  the 
latter  have  been  had  resort  to.  The  Emperor  pretends  to  be  a 
d(!scendant  of  Mahomet,  with  as  much  proof  of  his  pedigree  as  one 
of  the  innumerable  Saiyad  in  India,  who  make  the  same  vaunt. 
He  is  entirely  absolute  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  subjects.  Each  change  of  the  crown  is  accompanied  by  a  civil 
war,  and  the  besieging  of  towns,  and  heads  are  cut  off,  and  a  new 
reign  commences  :  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tHis 
sovereign  and  dynasty.  He  has  a  kind  of  council  of  relations  and 
personal  friends,  who  fill  the  offices  usually  held  by  ministers.  A 
woi-d  of  the  Emperor  removes  them,  plunders  them,  imprisons 
them,  kills  them :  and  indeed,  as  far  as  character  goes,  they  are 
haixlly  worthy  of  life.  The  official  charged  with  foreign  affairs 
resides  at  Tangier,  beyond  which  no  European  representative 
n-sides,  but  a  formal  visit  is  allowed  upon  appointment.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  advantage  of  the  European  Powers  insisting  upon 
residing  at  the  capital ;  but  this  would  not  help  much,  as  the 
Emperor  migrates  with  his  whole  court  from  Fez  to  Morocco,  from 
Morocco  to  Mekinez,  and  spends  a  large  part  of  his  year  in  ex- 
peditions, attacking  and  plundering  his  own  subjects  under  pretence 
of  collecting  revenues.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  is  theoretically 
limited  by  the  Koran  and  M(?n  of  Religion,  and  practically  by  the 
advice  and  warning  of  the  European  representatives.  As  a  fact, 
the  area  of  the  Empire  is  only  half  subject  to  the  Emperor.  "What 
is  called  the  Empire  of  Morocco  is  not  identical  in  area  with  the 
region  occupied  by  Moroccan  nomads  and  settlers.  Every  province 
has  a  governor  or  amil,  and  every  city  a  kaid.  Among  the  Berber 
mountaineers  each  tribe  has  a  chief,  who  is  nominally  under  the 
governor.  The  Jews  have  their  own  ruler,  and  each  village  its 
head. 

The  servants  of  the  State  have  no  salary,  or  a  ridiculously  small 
one ;  in  fact,  they  purchase  their  office,  and  are  obliged  to  extort 
bribes  and  contributions  from  those  whom  they  are  sent  to  protect. 
Whilst  in  power,  they  are  coiTupt,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel ;  but 
the  day  comes,  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  fat  enough,  and  the 
Emperor  squeezes  them,  and  makes  them  disgorge  their  plunder. 
The  art  of  doing  nothing  is  extensively  cultivated.  Procrastination, 
lies,  and  prott'stations,  are  their  weapons.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  they  have  more  in  them  qf  the  bigot  or  the  barbarian. 
The  army,  such  as  it  is,  is  maintained,  not  to  invade  foreign  terri- 
tories, or  protect  its  own  frontiers,  for  the  sea  washes  two  sides; 
the  desert  is  the  boundary  of  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  or  French 
side,  is  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  duty 
of  the  army  is  to  collect  taxes,  to  bully  independent  tribes,  and 
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(induct  expeditioDB,  w)iich  leave  mined  villafces  and  emoking 
lioraeB  behind  them.  While  I  write,  my  eye  falls  upon  a  notice  ia 
the  Timet  of  the  day. 

"  A  deepatch  froin  Tanf^er  nf  tn-dnj'i  dale  aaj?,  that  thu  Sultan  of  Mororon, 
"  while  proceeding  ajiio^  the  Tadla  road,  cbanged  his  coarse  aoeipectedly  and 
"  turned  to  the  north,  tnktiig  iu  the  tear  theZemmoui  bribe,  whii  [atelf  Rttulu<d 
"  the  camp  of  the  STiltaa's  eon,  and  ruasBotired  a  nuoitwr  of  his  troops.  Tkw 
"  Sultan  attacked  the  Zetiiinuur,  and.  after  a  battle  iu  which  ho  was  tho  rictar, 
"  decapitated  So  of  the  [jri'^onerx.  The  Sultan's  urlion,  addd  thu  despaltrh,  hua 
"  had  a  great  marat  ejTn-i  upon  the  Barbary  trihea." 

The  policy  of  the  State  aeemB  to  be  to  oppose  progresH  ami 
civilization  and  Occidental  ideas  in  every  form  ;  to  lean  upon  the 
minister  of  one  OGuntry,  to  oppose  the  other,  to  try  to  eajole  all,  to 
wear  them  out  by  pi-ocrastination,  to  do  nothing  till  ships  of  war 
compel  obedience.  Their  fiscal  policy  is  antiquated :  the  export  of 
grain  ia  forbidden,  and  every  produce  of  the  soil.  No  roads  or 
ferries  are  allowed.  There  are  signs  all  over  the  country  of  better 
days  in  the  past ;  ruined  cities  and  bridges,  tracts  of  old  roads, 
blocked-up  harbours,  decaying  luoles.  This  is  a  country  in  de- 
cadence, not  in  a  virgin  stale.  Of  course,  if  Europeans  wero 
allowed  to  settle  and  hold  property,  matters  would  soon  he  brought 
to  a  crisis  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed.  Any  proposal  to  erect  a 
harbour  is  resented ;  the  lighthouse  of  Cape  Spartel  was  con- 
Btruoted  under  actual  diplomatic  violence ;  the  auhmarine  telegraph 
from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar  was  constructed  hy  the  British  repre- 
sentative without  permission.  The  taxation  in  itself  is  not  heavy 
in  its  incidence,  but  the  mode  of  collection  is  so  abominable,  that 
the  land  is  often  left  waste  to  spite  the  collector.  That  fertile 
feature  of  oppression  is  in  full  play,  demands  for  pi-esents  at  wed- 
dings, or  funerals,  or  any  possible  occasion.  All  foreign  travellers 
get  an  order  for  free  quarters  on  the  villages,  and  abuse  the 
privilege.  The  desire  for  plunder  is  contagious  ;  the  soldiery  exact 
what  they  like.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  some  amount  of  culture 
and  manure  is  required,  and  nobody  cares  to  make  any  outlay. 
There  is  no  security  for  lite ;  the  Emperor  sets  the  example  of 
reckless  murder :  the  officials  follow  suit.  The  whole  race  seema 
to  have  deteriorated  under  this  environment  for  centuries.  The 
great  art  of  governing  a  nation  in  a  low  state  of  culture  is  to 
meddle  with  them  as  little  as  possible ;  to  maintain  peace  and 
order,  and  repress  violent  crime,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  people 
themselves:  a  wise  guvcruor  strikes  hard,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
strike,  strikes  earEy,  and  i.H  tlie  first  to  leave  off  striking,  and  keeps 
an  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove.  In  all  these  particulars  the  Rule 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  miserably  failed.  The  Berlier 
mountaineers  might  have  developed  into  something  like  the  Hill- 
llajpiit  of  Northern  India  ;  the  nomad  Arabs  might  have  developed 
into  the  really  magnificent  men  of  Anibia,  or  the  onlerly  Mahometan 
classes  of  British  luiiia  ;  the  Jews  might  have  become  like  the  Jews 
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of  Europe;  a  blight  has  fallen  upon  all.  It  appears  doubtful, 
whether,  under  a  more  favourable  government,  they  would  recover 
their  lost  fibre ;  a  generation  or  two  must  pass  away^  and  the  old 
bad  time  be  forgotten.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  anything  in. 
the  way  of  public  instruction,  or  press,  or  literature,  does  not  exist. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Moroccans  is  a  subject  not  devoid 
of  interest.  Little  enough  of  Hebrew  do  the  Jews  know.  This  is 
one  of  the  widespread  delusions,  that  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  the 
world  8p(;ak  H(»brew,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their 
families  as  their  ordinary  vernacular.  As  a  fact,  neither  our  Lord 
nor  His  Apostles  spoke  Hebrew,  which  had  become  a  dead  language 
soon  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  The  Jews,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  spoke,  as  their  vernacular,  the  language  of  the 
people  amidst  whom  they  dwelt ;  their  learned  men  knew  Hebrew 
as  an  acquirenl  knowledge,  and  amongst  themselves  they  had  often, 
a  gross  jargon.  I  found  the  Jews  in  Tunis  all  speaking  Arabic, 
and  the  Jews  in  Morocco,  as  a  rule,  sj)eak  Arabic  in  the  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  West ;  a  patois  of  Spanish  is  spoken  on  the  coast ; 
and  the  Arabs,  whether  settled  in  towns  or  nomads  in  the  plains, 
speak  Arabic.  Gibraltar,  called  after  its  great  Mahometan  con- 
queror, **  Jabal  al  Tarik,"  tells  its  own  tale  to  any  one,  who  knows 
Arabic.  The  word  **  funduk,**  for  ** inn,"  is  more  curious;  it  is  the 
Latin  word/Mw/?M«  Arabized.  The  Executive  Government  is  called 
Makhzan,  analogous  to  our  Treasury ;  but  the  word  passed  over 
the  Meditemmean  into  Europe,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  popular 
word  in  every  city,  *'magazin."  The  Straiti*  of  Gibraltar  were, 
in  the  Roman  and  Greek  period,  called  the  Pillars  of  HerculeSy 
represented  by  Calpe  and  Abile,  or  the  Hock  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Ape's  Mountains  across  the  water.  It  never  was  explained  what 
was  the  connexion  of  Hercules  with  the  Straits,  and  it  has  been 
ingeniously  suggested,  that  the  legend  grew  out  of  the  Phcenician. 
words,  "  he  rokel/'  **the  merchant,'*  possibly  alluding  to  Melkart, 
the  national  god  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  outlet  leading  on  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  and  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  the  first  idea  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira.  In 
Morocco  was  situated  the  famous  mountain  of  Atlas,  who  sup- 
ported the  globe,  whence  the  word  has  crept  into  general  use  in  the 
library  of  the  geographer,  and  the  class  of  the  public  schooL 
Another  notable  legend  is,  that  the  giant  Antffius  was  buried  near 
Tangier,  and  that  his  wife  Tinga  gave  the  name  to  that  very 
ancient  town,  which  in  its  turn  gave  the  name  to  the  province. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  the  country  so  geographically  and 
politically  situated,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  flourish.  But  it  is 
not  the  worst  form  of  slavery,  as  there  are  no  plantations,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  most  accursed  form  of  involuntary  labour  is 
field-work ;  the  domestic  life  of  a  slave,  who  has  become  a 
Mahometan,  is  tolerable,    l^or  is  the  slave-trade  caravan  across  the 


Sahdra  from  Timbaktu  accompanied  by  the  usual  horrors.  It  takes 
about  sixty  iIhts,  and  ie  uninterrupted  by  warfure,  I  quote  the 
following  detiiiied  account  of  the  caravan  und  the  trade : 

"  The  hIsii  'I  .:<  'I'll  TiinUfiktu  airired  early  lust  monlh  nt  Teadfit,  ama 
"  the  ^V'ad  l-      ,  Ik-,  jiuiJ  ua  you  an*  avrore^  it  takes  aeveatoeD  ddya 

"  from  TcrnJ    .          ■'  I    nut  here  one  o(  the  head-Djen  of  the  caraTBii, 

"  one  u(  tliv  ■    uiii  ■■ih'i  scvertd  other  pereous  of  the  pMrty,  from 

"  Hhom  I  ol.'  .  I,  .;  I ■.iiJi-iiftuils; 

"  Two  curuviiu-  lift  'riiiituktu  tiigftlin',  and  traTdled  for  eight  daya  as  for  (U 
"  AianBD,  at  which  plncu  they  Bcparated,  onti  ^oceediuK  to  Tstiiznift  and  Tunt, 
"  the  other  coming  tftis  way  through  Eldjuf,  Djidi,  aud  Tendiif.  Thv  trwiBra 
"  come  from  Sub,  MsrakeBb,  FeE,  Tlemsen,  Tunie,  and  Tripoli,  to  await  tho 
"  arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Tendiil,  where  moat  of  the  traffic  mth  Timbuktu  is 
"  transacted ;  what  is  not  sold  there  being  taken  to  the  fair  at  gidi  HanuuJon- 
"  Mussa,  near  llirgh,  in  Sus.  I  rnunt  mention,  that  the  caravan,  which  arrived 
"  February  2nd,  ronsistod  of  ^50  men,  with  650  nmcU  and  510  slaves,  the 
"  majority  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  hayn  of  from  six  to  twelve.  A  camel- 
"  load  is  generally  300  lbs.,  which  is  not  excessive ;  but  their  owners  do  not 
'  *  overloadthem,  so  as  to  be  able  to  mount  the  slavea  on  them  when  nuctssarj'. 

"  The  caravan  brought  r 

40  loads  Ostrich  feathers,  worth  at  Mogador  75  to  So  fraera  per  Idlo. 

85  loads  Ivory  (somo  tuslcs  weighing  30  Iba.),  worth  Soo  francs  p<T  54 

120  loads  GirnSe  ekini.  sold  at  Tenddf  at  90  to  100  francs  por  100  kiloa. 

These  skins  go  to  the  Atlas,  and  not  to  Hogador. 
3b  loads  Inceiuo,  a  kind  uf  aromatic  miu.  of  which  there  arc  two  iiual- 

itieo,  white  and  block,  worth  400  to  600  fnnca  pet  icm  kiliia. 
30  loads  While  and  blue  Djelabi,  of  linen  and  of  cotton,  very  well  madu ; 

and  also  piece  goods  of  camels'  hair,  for  tents  and  huraouii. 

The  load  19  worth  about  500  to  600  francs. 
15  loFida  Camels'  hnir  and  eoat«'  hair,  value  loo  to  140  francs  per  load, 
235  linds  tium  Arnhic,  worth  100  francs  per  54  kilos. 
4j  lends  Wai,  worth  90  to  too  francs  per  54  iulos. 
30  camels  laden  with  water,  provisions,  ale. 

650  camels. 
"  I  could  not  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold-dnat  brought,  as,  not  being  ordinary 
"  mercliaudtse.  it  is  carried  on  the  person ;  but  I  reckon  that  each  of  the  3J0  men 
"  of  the  caravan  had  i  to  4  parcels,  containing  30  to  40  mvtkols  cMieh  parcel, 
"  north  13  to  14  francs  the  metkel,  which  weiglis  a  little  less  than  1^  francs  in 
"  Freuch  gold  coin.  I  ualculate  the  total  value  of  the  mercbaodiEC  anS  slaves  hy 
■'  this  caravnu  at  about  three  million  franca  (£iio,ooo)," 

In  1876  Lord  Granville  addressed  the  following  Utter  to  Sir 
John  Drummond  Huy : 

"  The  reports  on  slavery  in  Morocco,  forwarded  by  you  in  your  despatchta 
"  of  the  ist  of  May  and  the  toth  of  June,  show  that  this  crit  exists  in  a  form 
"  aud  to  an  extent  which  it  in  painful  to  leom.  Though  the  repnrta  differ  as  to 
"  the  treatment  which  slaves  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  mastera,  ther  show 
"  that  men,  women,  and  children  are  hawked  aliout  through  the  ftrccW  of  many 
"  of  the  Invrnji,  and  siild  by  auction  ;  that  they  may  be  re-sold  on  the  death  or 
"  bunkniplfy  of  their  ownurs  :  that  there  is  no  security  against  the  separatiou  of 
"  wtvex  from  hu-thnnds,  or  of  cbildien  from  parents;  that  cruelly  is  not  in- 
■'  frequent,  aud  that  the  only  remedy  for  whieb  au  ili-used  slave  can  hope,  who 
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"  cannot  obtain  his  freedom,  is  a  change  of  moAter.  Xo  security  is  prorided  for 
*'  till.'  vhiistity  of  women,  nor  for  tlu^ir  rescue  from  degradation.  Many  inatanoei, 
*'  ])erhu]M  the  maioritv  of  eoHefl,  might  he  appealed  to,  in  which  alares  are  Idndly 
*'  treated  and  well  cared  for,  hut  the  fact  cann<vt  be  gainsaid,  that  the  system  of 
'*  slavery  exists  in  the  Kmpire  with  some  of  its  most  revolting  features. 

*'  Her  Mujestv*s  (rtivemment  have  no  ground  for  intirferpnce  foanded  on  con- 
*'  vcntiims,  nor  (fo  they  i^ish  to  make  protests  in  individual  cases :  but  they  would, 
'*  in  the  interests  of  humanitv,  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  ask 
'*  him  to  consider,  whether  the  time  has  not  come,  when  he  would  be  ready  to 
'*  I)lace  himsi'lt  on  a  level  with  other  cinlized  nileis,  by  taking  steps  to  abolish 
"  slavery  in  his  dominions.  They  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  which  the  Gorem- 
' '  mcut  of  the  £m]HTor  may  meet  in  dealing  with  a  long-established  custom,  but 
'*  that  ditKcultv  has  been  found  not  to  he  insu])erable  by  other  Mahometan 
<'  sovereigns,  llis  Majesty  might  be  assured,  that  any  step  taken  by  him  in  this 
'*  direction  would  bo  welcomed  not  <mly  in  this  country,  but  in  the  dfiliied 
'*  world  :  when-as  the  paxition  of  his  State,  as  the  only  territory  bord^ing  on  the 
'*  Mc<literranean.  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to  comWt  this  evil,  must  become 
<'  daily  more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  whatever  may  be  their  religiooi 
"  cn»etl. 

"  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  Moorish 
<<  Government  in  this  sense,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  renewing  jrour  efforts 
*'  whenever  a  favourable  opiK)rtunity  may  offer.  * 

Some  slight  improvement  was  made,  but  the  evil  \%  still  rampant. 
Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  lately  ^'isited  Morocco,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  memorial  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaveiy  Society. 
He  reported  as  follows : 

*'  When  the  A nti- Slaver)-  Society  heard,  that  I  wa*  coming  out  to  Morocco, 
*'  they  entru$itc*<I  a  letter  to  me  on  the  questi<m  of  slavery  for  presentation  to  the 
**  Sultan,  which  I  hopinl  he  would  accept,  as  I  wss  nuMt  anxious  to  serve  this 
"  excellent  Society,  and  I  trusted  the  Sultan  would  favourably  consider  its  prayer 
''  on  behalf  of  the  slaviit.  I  then  handed  to  II  is  Excellency  the  Wazir  the  peti- 
"  ticm,  which  he  read,  and  said  he  would  present  it  to  the  Sultan.  He  remarked, 
**  that  some  time  ago  the  liritish  Government  made  n'presentations  to  the  Sultan 
*'  on  the  questitm  of  selling  slaves  in  the  public  markets,  and  that  His  Majesty 
*'  had  issued  orders,  that  there  should  be  in  future  a  Htparnte  p^ac*  far  tht  Mai§  of 
"  nliirfM,  and  not  in  the  public  markets  at  Imfore,  He  further  remarked,  that  the 
"  holding  of  slaves  was  in  acconlance  with  the  Mahometan  faith,  and.  if  thc^ 
**  were  to  give  liberty  to  the  slaves,  they  would  die  of  hunger.  I  remark^,  that 
"  in  Turki^y  and  other  Mahometan  countries  the  slave-trade  was  abolished,  and 
*^  I  hi>pe<l  Morocco  would  follow  the  example  of  those  countries,  and  blot  tlie 
"  iniquity  of  slaver)'  out  of  their  empire.  With  this  our  interview  came  to  a 
*'  close,  and  I  was  heartily  glnd,  that  the  address  had  now  a  fair  chance  of  reaching 
*^  the  hands  of  the  Sultjin.  The  Wazir  was  very  kind  and  attentive  all  the  time, 
*'  f^nd  discussed  the  slave-question  in  a  friendly  manner.'* 

This  indicates  how  far  the  Emperor  has  moved  in  i88q.  The 
Mahometan  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  abolished  the  slave-market,  but 
as  yet  has  not  had  the  courage  to  abolish  the  status  of  slavery  in. 
tlie  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Tcmba,  us  has  been  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  British  Government.  In  Egypt  slavery  is  slowly  dying 
out  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  slave-trade  ii 
destroyed  by  the  state  of  the  southern  frontier.  In  Tunis  the  Bey 
was  more  noble,  and,  even  before  the  annexation  by  France,  had 
abolished  blavery  and  the  slave-tradei  showing  how  ridiculous  wai 
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the  pretencB  that  Ifahometanism  oxists  by  the  slave-trade.  "We  in 
British  India  know  that  fifty  million  MahometanB  get  on  very  woll 
without  slaves. 

There  is  eomethiog  contaminating  in  the  air  where  slavery  pie- 
vails.     I  copy  a  notice  from  a  native  paper  : 

"  According  lo  the  joutnal,  Almugrtr  Alakia.  of  TaOBiar,  thfl  Freacli  Gotctd- 
"  meat  has  iii'strocted  M.  Urdogs  bs  prohibit  FrvDoh  eubjects,  or  Mielstun,  pro- 
"  tected  by  Frauw  iu  Mocnp™,  from  holding,  buying,  or  aslling  slutBH.  The 
"  British  MinUkT  hue  already  wnt  to  (Jii  Sntish  Tice-coniols,  siid  to  thuM  ol 
"  niitiDOB  diplumiilicnlly  repitsunled  by  Great  Britain  in  Morocco,  B  circular  to  the 
"  above  effect.  It  14  eijiecled,  that  the  other  Powcra  who  have  repmantalivcs 
"  LQ  Morocco  nill  follon  suit.  Hatisfaclory  as  it  undoubtedly  ii  to  mord  Ibric 
"  prohibitions,  precurBun,  it  ii  to  be  hopHl,  of  the  complete  extinction  at  tho 
"  Blave-tradt  in  Morocco,  tho  mere  fnci  of  tjifiir  promulgation  appeaiB  to  prove. 
"that  hitherto  aUvi^ry  in  that  country  hoi  been  Bemi -officially  protected  by 
"  Chriatian  Powers  euppoied  to  he  sniioua  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

We  aee,  that  in  Morocco  it  was  not  only  African  Mahometans 
who  purchased  and  held  aluvea,  but  Christian  Europeans. 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  intolerable  absence 
of  proper  udmlnistrution,  and  upright  executive  and  judicial  coui'te, 
is,  that  the  strong  alien  Qovemmeuts,  whose  subjects  have  com- 
mercial dealings  with  such  States,  insist,  and  properly  insist,  by 
force  of  arms,  that  injustice  should  not  be  done  to  such  subject;^, 
and  they  constitute  themselves  judges  of  the  fact,  and  if  Degocia- 
tions  fail,  tho  inevitable  war-ship  appears.  It  is  out  of  the 
question,  that  any  kingdom  can,  like  Japan  and  China  in  olden 
times,  send  all  other  nations  to  C-oventry,  and  lead  a  secluded  life 
of  their  own.  All  sucli  barriers  are  broken  down.  With  countries 
like  Turkey,  Cliina,  and  Japan,  treaties  have  been  mode,  which 
are  galling  to  the  dignity  of  tho  inferior  power ;  but  it  is  their  own 
mit/riuanee,  that  bos  brought  it  about.  They  have  attempted  to 
rule  nations  without  learning  the  art  of  rule,  and  they  find  it 
difficult  to  regain  thtir  position.  Japan  is  trying  to  do  so  at  preseni 
Jiut  a  bad  tbiu)!  begun  leads  on  to  worse ;  the  legitimate  protection 
of  men  of  British  blood,  engaged  iu  lawful  commerce,  leads  on  to 
the  protection  of  Maltese  adventurers,  also  British  Hubjecto.  men 
of  haU-blood,  men  who  had,  somehow  or  other,  become  British 
STibjects,  and  tho  British  representative  finds  himself  the  protector 
of  an  anomalous  herd  of  irresponsible  and  discreditable  people ; 
and  the  representatives  of  all  other  States  in  Europe  and  America 
are  in  tho  same  position.  More  than  this.  The  protection  extends 
not  only  to  these  subjects,  when  injured  in  their  persona  or  unjustly 
BUe<l,  but  is  made  an  instrument  to  oppress  the  unprotected  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  by  false  suits  brought  by  Moroccans 
protected  by  European  or  American  powers.  For  fear  of  misstutiug 
roy  case,  1  quote  public  journals. 

"  If  you  nsk  a  Mouriiih  landowner  why  he  do(«  aot  incirue  his  crop*,  he  wiO 
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onnnot  obtain  his  freedom,  in  a  change  of  master.    No  Becurity  is  prorided  for 


ery  exintH  in  tlie  Empire  with  some  of  its  most  revolting  i 
**  Ucr  Majesty's  Guvcmment  hare  no  ground  for  interference  founded  on  con- 
"  Tontions,  nor  cfo  they  wish  to  make  protests  in  individual  cases ;  but  they  would, 
*'  in  the  intere^tn  of  humanity,  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  ask 
"  liim  to  consider,  whether  the  time  has  not  como,  when  he  womd  be  ready  to 
"  pliice  himself  on  a  level  with  other  ci\ilized  rulers,  by  taking  steps  to  abolish 
*'  slaver)'  in  his  dominions.  They  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  which  the  GoTem- 
*'  numt  of  the  Emperor  may  mc4;t  in  dealing  with  a  long-established  custom,  but 
"  that  difficulty  has  ho<>n  found  not  to  be  insuperame  by  other  Mahometan 
*'  sovereigns.  His  Majesty  might  be  assured,  that  any  step  taken  by  him  in  this 
*'  direction  would  be  welcomed  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  civiliied 
**  world :  whereas  the  position  of  his  State,  as  the  only  territory  bordering  on  the 
'*  >rf<lit4^rranoan.  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to  comW  this  evil,  most  become 
"  daily  more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  whatever  may  be  their  rdigiont 
"  croeil. 

*'  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  Moorish 
*'  Government  in  this  sense,  nnd  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  renewing  your  effdrti 
**  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  may  offer. 

Some  slight  improvement  was  made,  but  the  evil  is  still  rampant. 
Mr.  Donald  ^lackenzie  lat<?ly  visited  Morocco,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  memorial  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
He  reported  as  follows :  ^ 

'•  When  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  heard,  that  I  was  coming  out  to  Morocco, 
"  they  entrusted  a  letter  to  me  on  the  question  of  slavery  fur  presentation  to  the 
*'  Sultan,  which  I  hoped  he  would  accept,  as  I  wns  most  anxious  to  serve  this 
''  exci^llent  Society,  and  I  trusti'd  the  Sultan  would  favourHbly  consider  it«  prayer 
"  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  1  then  handed  to  His  Excellency  the  Wazir  tiie  peti- 
**  tion,  which  he  read,  and  said  he  would  pn^sent  it  to  the  Sultan.  He  remarced, 
'*  that  s(ime  time  ago  the  British  Government  made  representations  to  the  Sultan 
*'  on  the  qnestion  of  selling  slaves  in  the  public  markets,  and  that  His  Majeety 
*'  had  issued  orders,  that  there  should  be  in  future  a  separnte  pfac$  fnr  tht  tah  of 
**  HloreA,  nnd  not  in  the  public  markets  at  he/ore.  He  further  remarked,  that  the 
"  holding  of  slaves  was  in  accordancii  with  the  Mahometan  faith,  and.  if  they 
**  were  to  give  liberty  to  the  slaves,  they  would  die  of  hunger.  I  remark^,  that 
"  in  Turkey  and  other  Mahometan  countries  the  slave-trade  wns  abcdishcd,  and 
*'  I  hoped  Morocco  would  follow  the  example  of  those  countries,  and  blot  the 
*'  iniquity  of  slaverj'  out  of  thtiir  <'mpiro.  With  this  our  interview  came  to  a 
"  cl()S€>,  and  I  was  heartily  glad,  that  the  address  had  now  a  fair  chance  of  reaching 
<*  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.  The  Wazir  was  ver)'  kind  and  attentive  all  the  time, 
'*  Rnd  discus8e<l  the  slave-question  in  a  friendly  manner.'* 

This  indicates  how  far  the  Emperor  has  moved  in  i88q.  The 
Mahometan  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  abolished  the  slave-market,  but 
as  yet  has  not  had  the  courage  to  abolish  the  status  of  slavery  in 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  has  been  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  Biitish  Government.  In  Egypt  slavery  is  slowly  dying 
out  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  slave-trade  ii 
destroyed  by  the  state  of  the  southern  frontier.  In  Tunis  the  Bey 
was  more  noble,  and,  even  before  the  annexation  by  France,  had 
abolished  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  showing  how  ridiculous 
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the  pretence  that  Wahometanism  esista  by  the  slave-trade.  "We  in 
British  India  know  tliat  filly  millioa  lliihometflns  get  on  very  woU 
without  slaves. 

There  is  something  oontaminating  in  the  air  where  slavery  pie- 
vails.     I  copy  fl  notice  from  a  native  paper  : 

"  According  tn  the  jnurnai,  Alnagrrr  Alalia,  of  TsngUr,  tha  PMnth  Gownl. 
"  meat  lias  instructed  M.  Ordega  to  prohibit  FrEQch  saujeetB.  or  Unabms,  pto- 
"  tected  by  Franoe  ia  Mociicco,  from  boldin^,  buying,  or  Klliiig  slavea.  The 
"  Britjuh  Minister  hsa  alruady  sent  to  Ihe  Dntiah  vice-conaule,  and  to  tbote  of 
"  natioiu  diplomaticallj  repreaeated  bj  Grvat  BHtaia  in  Hororaa,  a  circolar  lo  the 
"  aboTG  effect.  It  13  eipected,  that  ibe  other  Poven  who  have  reprewntativaii 
"  in  Morocco  wiil  [allow  anit.  Satisfaulury  aa  it  undoubtedly  i«  to  record  thvaa 
"  prohibitloas,  precuraurs.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
"  alfcTe-trsde  in  Morocco,  the  mere  fact  of  their  promulgation  appears  to  prove, 
"  tbal  hitherto  alavery  iu  that  country  has  been  somi-ottleially  proteoled  by 
"  Chriitiau  Fowero  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  put  an  cod  to  iL" 

"We  see,  that  in  Morocco  it  wan  not  only  African  Mahometans 
who  purchaeed  and  held  alavefi,  but  Christian  Europeans. 

One  of  the  inevitable  consot^ueaces  of  an  intoleruble  absence 
of  proper  administration,  and  upright  executive  and  judiciul  couits, 
is,  that  the  strong  alien  Qoreniments,  whose  sabjects  have  com- 
mercial dealings  with  such  States,  insist,  and  properly  insist,  by 
force  of  arms,  that  injustice  should  not  be  done  to  such  subjects, 
and  they  constitute  themselves  judges  of  the  fact,  and  if  negucio- 
tions  fail,  the  inevitable  war-ship  appears.  It  is  out  of  the 
question,  that  any  kingdom  can,  like  Japan  and  China  in  oldea 
times,  send  uU  other  nations  to  Coventry,  and  lead  a  secludtd  lif« 
of  their  own.  All  such  bamers  are  broken  down.  Witli  eountiics 
like  Torkey,  China,  and  Japan,  treaties  have  been  made,  which 
are  gulling  to  the  dignity  of  the  inferior  power ;  but  it  is  their  own 
miafeosanee,  that  has  brought  it  about.  They  have  attempted  to 
rule  nations  without  learning  tho  art  of  rule,  and  they  find  it 
difficult  to  regain  thtir  position.  Japan  ia  trying  to  do  bo  at  present. 
But  a  bad  thing  begun  leads  on  to  worse ;  the  legitimate  protection 
of  men  of  British  blood,  engagetl  in  lawful  commerce,  leads  on  to 
the  protection  of  SInltese  adventurers,  also  British  subjects,  men 
of  haU'-blood,  men  who  had,  somehow  or  other,  become  British 
subjects,  and  the  British  representative  finds  himself  the  protector 
of  iin  anomalous  herd  of  irresponsible  and  discreditable  people ; 
and  the  rupresentatives  of  all  other  States  in  Europe  and  America 
are  in  the  same  position.  More  than  this.  Tho  protection  extends 
not  only  to  these  subjects,  when  injured  in  their  persons  or  unjustly 
sued,  but  is  ma^le  an  instrument  to  oppress  the  unprotected  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  by  false  suits  brought  by  Moroceons 
prot-ected  by  European  or  American  powers.  For  fear  of  misstating 
my  case,  1  quote  public  journals. 

"  If  you  uk  a  Moorish  landowner  why  he  Aora  not  increase  hio  ciopa,  he  will 
"  tell  yuu  timt,  did  he  do  ao.  it  would  only  «icil«  the  cupidity  of  the  Sultan,  or 
"  tile  kaid,  and  might  bring  ruia  upon  hinuelf  and  his  uunily.     Thia  dvplurable 
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**  Htnte  of  things  gave  rise  perhaps  to  tho  sptem  of  *proteghj''  whicli  has  been 
*''  productive  of  so  many  ana  such  scandalous  abuses.  The  primary  object  of  the 
*'  foreign  consulates  ana  legjitions,  in  granting  protection  papers  to  natiTe  Moon 
*'  and  Jews,  who  were  in  any  way  conniHitod  with  or  employed  byforeignexs,  was 
*^  evidently  the  laudable  one  of  sa'Wng  them  from  the  cupidity  and  tyranny  of  the 
*'  Moorish  authorities,  and  thereby  securing  the  interests  of  their  foreign  em- 
*■ '  ployei's  ;  but,  when  th&3e  protegh  were  found  to  be  misusing  their  priTileges, 
*'  their  proti'ction  papc^rs  should  have  been  withdrawn.  The  system  degenerates 
'*  into  a  source  of  income  by  the  sale  of  these  papers  to  persons  not  really  entitled 
'*  to  them  ;  and  this  irregular  protection,  afforded  indiscriminately,  soon  led  to 
*'  grievous  consequences.  Availing  themselves  of  their  position  aaproUpet,  many 
*'  of  them,  chielly  native  Jews,  have  preferred  claims,  which  the  Sultan  has  been 
"  obliged  to  settle  under  pressure  from  the  legations  :  claims,  in  the  majority  of 
**  cases,  either  grossly  exaggerated  or  shamefully  usurious,  and  which  have  been 
**  collected  from  the  Sultanas  subjects  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty. 
* '  Then  again,  they  trump  up  extortionate  demands  and  doubtful  claims  against 
**  alle<red  debtors,  who,  without  investigation,  or  being  dven  any  opportnmty  of 
*'  contestiiitr  the  claim,  are  forthwith  imprisoned  and  allowed  to  rot  there  until 
"  they  pay.  Thus,  and  in  other  ways,  the  irregular  ^proUge^  has  become  a 
*'  sou'rrit  ('>f  mut^h  evil  and  abwK),  and  the  system  of  granting  such  protections 
"  should  be  abolishtid  or  modified.  The  most  revolting  practice  arising  from  it, 
*'  is  that  of  *  selling  a  Moor.'  A  native  will  often  pay  as  much  as  £400  to  the 
*'  person,  who  will  procure  him  a  patent  or  paper  01  protection.  This  natiTe  may 
' '  ne  possessed  of  considerable  proi)erty,  upon  which  the  kaid  of  the  district  keeps 
''  a  wat<'hful  eye.  When  the  latter  discovers  that  his  prey  has  escaped  him 
'  •  through  th(?  :egis  of  a  foreign  legaticin,  he  \iill,  if  it  be  worth  his  while,  offer 
"  a  handsome  sum  to  the  ]):itron  of  the  wealthy  native  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
*■ '  protet^tion.  Well,  tlus  has  been  done,  and  hy  UuropeanSy  to  their  own  disgrace 
*'  and  to  the  dishonour  of  their  country.  Need  we  say  more  to  adyocate  the 
*'  sptKMly  recession  of  all  these  *  irregular  protections '  P 

And  again, 

*'  Mr.  Ili^ed  Jjcwis,  American  Consul -General  at  Tangier,  has  arriyed  in  London 
*'  on  leave  of  absence.  He  has  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
*'  lil)erati(m  of  the  Moors,  who  were  confined  in  prison  on  American  claims  under 
**  i\\G  prottgi-  svstem,  which  the  United  States  Government  liave  now  decided  to 
'*  abandon.  There  is  nmson  to  believe,  that  some  untried  Moorish  prisoners  are 
"  still  detained  in  ca])tivity  cm  tho  claims  of  English  pruUgh,  but  Sir  Kirby 
''  Green,  Her  Majesty's  representative  at  Tangier,  is  doing  his  best  to  obtain 
*•  their  release."     Daily  KewSj  August  nth. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  tho  following  from  El  Anvneiador^ 
a  papt^r  publislied  in  Gibraltar: 

*'  Within  the  last  few  months  there  had  been  in  the  Laraiche  and  Alkaiar 
'^  prisons  seventi'en  men  at  the  suits  of  American  prottgia.  Nine  of  the  prisoneis 
**  iiuve  now  been  released,  three  have  been  relieved  by  death  from  their  sufferings, 
*^  and  the  rest,  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberation,  have  compounded  with  tluir 
"  alleged  (^editors.  A  most  serious  evil  of  the  system,  under  which  proUfi 
*'  claims  are  enforced,  is.  that  the  alleged  debtoro  are  not  tried,  or  eyen  confronted 
*^  with  the  persons  claiming  against  them;  they  have  no  opportunity  of  showing 
**  receipts  or  of  proving  payment  of  the  sums  alleged  to  be  due  :  and  recent  inyesti- 
**  gatious  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foreign  protigi  dauns 
**  are  false  and  fraudulent.  The  prisons  themselves  are  filthy,  fetid  dungeons, 
**  where  the  inmates  are  hearily  ironed,  and  at  night  chained  together  with  iron 
*'  collars  round  their  necks.  AVhen  it  is  remembered,  that  many  of  the  suits  are 
*'  made  by  natives,  who  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
"  fiag,  it  is  evident  that  a  full  inquiry  into  the  entire  system  would  be  of  maeh 
'*  use,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  reform  which  is  so  urgently  required." 
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And  again, 

"  The  United  SUt*e  Cnnsul-Gcnpral  ia  wportwi  to  have  nsked  hln  Oovemment 
"  tr)  send  at  once  a  war-ii-ssel  to  Tugier,  in  order  to  tnrco  tbo  releaae  of  u  Moor 
"  under  Aniericaa  proki^tion,  who  has  been  imuruonod  hy  the  Moorish  autho- 
"riliL^at  Rabat. 

'■  Tlie  Moorish  authorities  retnae  to  release  him ;  and  the  Aineriean  pmteelion 
"  lias  been  declared  veiil  <n\  tho  ^onnd.  tlint  a  civil  unit  wiu  iitill  pending  ajCTiiaBt 
"  Ihe  man  in  the  Moori:4h  courts  when  the  Consul 'Genera)  iasiuxl  the  patent  of 
"  protection. 

"  It  is  stated  that  thi;  t'liiti'd  Slates  Coaaul-GeDenl  has  receiTed  a  replr  from 
"  the  Mooriab  Govemmi  mI  do  lloiogto  accede  to  the  demands  made  hj  the  t'nited 
"  States  in  reference  \a  iIm  iliHi)utu  arising  out  of  the  imprisoniaeot  at  lUbat  by 
"  the  Moorish  authorities  kA  a  piraoa  nndor  American  protertion. 

"  Serious  apprehenaioufiiuseiiHiintlj-aiietB  here,  that  the  Unitoi  Statea  Gotera- 
"  ment  will  take  rigoioiu  niiasures  against  Morocco." 

It  wns  hoped,  that  ut  the  meeting  of  the  Powers  ia  the  ^[adrid 
Convention  of  r88o,  one  of  the  first  measures  carried  would  have 
been  the  abolition  of  the  proligi  Hjratem  ;  but,  oa  the  contrary,  the 
-nhole  ejstem  has  been  consolidated.  Tho  Ccmsuta  of  the  tb)rt«eD 
powers  have  guaranteed  to  them  Tery  properly  uuthority  over  their 
own  countrymen,  hut  also  further  wide  privileges,  which  hare 
^ven  birth  to  cruel  hnrdships.  It  is  attested  by  independent 
Europeans  residing  at  TauKier,  that  »ome  persons  make  a  regular 
system  of  bringing  fiiUe  ehurgea,  and  that  no  native  is  safe.  The 
Consul  of  the  compliuoiint  transmits  it  to  the  Moroccan  official ;  ho 
passes  the  order,  without  any  inventigation,  for  his  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment, and  there  he  reraaina  until  hia  friends  buy  his  releaee. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  the  only  offender 
uguinst  law  and  justice  witliin  his  dominions. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  practical  age  to  be  practical ;  the  days  of 
chualry  and  ei-usades  uro  past.  "Will  it  pay?"  is  the  ultimate 
argument  of  the  Comroons  of  Great  Britain.  "Can  we  not  let 
atiiiirs  glide  ?  "  is  the  policy  of  our  Statflsnien.  What  should  be 
the  policy  of  Great  Kritain?  It  has  consistently  maintained  the 
integrity  of  the  Moroccsn  Empire,  on  the  double  ground,  that  it 
safeguards  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterrane-an.  and 
that  it  supplies  the  necessary  victuals  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Moroccan  nation  sutfers,  because  the  geograjihical  position  of 
her  country  happens  to  atfect  ia  a  certain  way  the  interests  of  a. 
powerful  nation  a  long  way  off  to  the  north,  which  has  relations 
with  provinces  and  nations  in  Asia  a  still  farther  way  off  to  the 
east.  It  is  openly  sisserted  by  some,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  political  world  is  no  Ioniser  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  the 
Atlantic;  the  alternative  mails  to  China  ct'd  North  America  may 
accentuat*  this  conviction.  Why  then,  say  these  critics,  occupy 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  ?  Let  them  go  1  The  battles  of  the  world  will 
no  longer  be  fought  in  that  internal  sea  any  more  than  in  the 
Baltic.  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  and  Turkey  will  hold  their  own 
against  France;  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  British  fleet 
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can  seal  up  tho  Mediterranean  by  blocking  the  Straits  of  GFibraltar 
ill  £uropc  and  the  Straits  of  Perim,  near  Aden,  in  Asia.  In  the^e 
dtiys  of  fleet  steamers,  our  communication  can  be  kept  open  with 
Asia  vid  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  potty  States  and  com- 
])iinios,  which  now  rival  us  by  the  help  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would 
be  extinguished,  if  the  exit  from  the  Red  Sea  were  barred. 

Other  speculators  have  proposed  to  make  over  Gibraltar  to  Spain 
in  exchange  for  Ceuta  and  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  This  would  be 
indeed  the  beginning  of  the  end.  France  would  be  conciliated  by 
the  cession  of  Morocco  up  to  the  river  Muluwa,  and  the  provinces 
of  Figuig  and  Tuat  in  the  Sahara,  which  she  so  much  covets.  The 
pride  of  Spain  would  bo  gratified  by  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Italy  appeased  by  a  grant  of  Malta  and  a  free  hand  over  Tripolitana. 
The  restoration  of  Morocco  would  then  commence.  A  deputation 
of  civil  officers  from  British  India,  of  the  non-regulation  type, 
under  a  capable  chief,  would  soon  know  what  they  were  about. 
The  danger  would  not  be  so  much  from  tho  people  as  from  the 
alien  immigrants  from  Europe,  who  would  flock  into  the  country. 

All  such  speculations  are  mere  dreams ;  and  it  would  be  an  act 
of  extreme  folly  on  tho  part  of  Great  Britain  to  part  with  her  two 
fortresses,  the  legacies  of  past  generations,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  internal  administration  of  Morocco ;  and  the  sooner  that 
she  gets  out  of  Egypt  the  better.  In  the  event  of  a  great  Con- 
tinental war,  her  hands  should  be  free  from  all  such  territorial 
embarrassments  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  outer  world  js 
her  oyster,  and  the  work  already  laid  upon  her  is  beyond  her 
strength;  but  the  retention  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Malta  and 
(jibraltar  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  her  position  as  a 
maritime  nation. 

In  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  a  knowledge 
of  saving  truth  to  the  poor  Moroccans.  Thousands  of  missionaries 
have  sailed  within  view  of  the  West  Coast  and  North  Coast  of  this 
Empire,  on  their  way  to  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  world,  to 
distribute  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  carry  the  Gospel ;  but 
no  one  ever  thought  and  cared  for  Morocco.  Martyrs  have  died  for 
Africa,  but  none  for  Morocco ;  no  one  knew  what  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  population.  Mauretania  had  been  the  centre  of  a 
Christian  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  invasion. 
Christianity  had  been  trodden  out.  Tho  candlestick  had  been 
removed  entirely,  as  entirely  as  those  of  tho  seven  Churches  in 
A»ia,  and  no  one  cared  to  replace  them.  Nothing  was  done  until 
1875  for  the  lost  sheep  of  tho  house  of  Israel,  turned  out  of 
Europe  by  so-called  Christian  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Persecuted  and  insulted  and  trodden  down  by  ignorant  Mahometans, 
themselves  more  than  half  pagans,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  real  nature  of  Islam,  except  that  it  tolerated  slavery,  con- 
cubinage, and   unnatural   crime,   a  toleration,  which  they  freely 
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STuiled  thetdselves  of.  There  ia  now  a  miiBion  to  the  Jews  at 
Mogador,  which  to  be  eifective  work  must  be  conducted  id  the 
Jewish  quarter  aa  in  a  heathen  vilJage,  for  of  Divine  tnith  men, 
women,  and  children  know  nothing.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Itible  Society  has  in  the  laat  few  years  opened  an  agency  at 
Tangier,  and  commenced  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Riff  dialect  of  the  "  Berber"  language,  and  supplies  Arabic  copies 
to  the  Arabic -speaking  population.  A  great  deal  more  has  to  bo 
done  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  accurate.  The  North  African 
Mission  has  commenced  its  work  at  Tangier  by  founding  a  hospital, 
and  sending  out  missionaries,  male  and  female,  lay  and  ordained. 
Already  Engliith  women  are  occupied  in  their  quiet  work  in  the 
town  of  Fez  and  at  Arzila  on  the  coast.  It  is  the  day  of  small 
things  ;  but  the  work  has  been  commenced,  and  some  have  died  of 
disease  at  their  post.  The  Spanish  Boman  Catholic  fraternities 
hare  not  been  behindhand ;  but  their  work  Ilea  chiefly  among  tlie 
low  Spanixh  population  of  Tangier. 

What  ia  my  final  impression  at  the  close  of  a  study  of  this 
Empire  and  people,  far  lower  than  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Algeria, 
and,  owing  to  the  loss  of  centuries  of  culture,  than  the  people  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Trans- Cauc asia  ?  I  have  visited  them  all. 
It  would  \ni  an  insult  to  the  great  Mahometan  races  of  British 
India  to  compare  noble,  soldier,  scholar,  public  ofBcial,  merchant, 
common  people,  with  the  degraded  representatives  of  similar 
Mahometan  classes  in  Morocco.  I  feel  sentiments  of  a  very 
diverse  nature :  pity  for  the  debasement  and  decay  of  a  warlike 
race,  which  has  lost  oven  the  memory  of  its  past  greatntjss ; 
admiration  for  the  virile  and  gracious  majesty  of  their  aspect,  dresa, 
demeanour,  for  this  is  all  that  remains  in  their  sad  and  silent  lose 
of  dignity  and  simplicity.  I  feel  something  of  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  festering  barbarism  at  tbe  door  and  within  eight 
of  Europe,  and  shame  to  think  that  it  ia  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  greut  European  powers,  each  seeking  its  own  fancied  interest, 
that  the  real,  very  real,  misery  of  this  country  is  indefinitely 
prolonged  ;  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  termination. 

Against  the  Mahometans  in  Morocco  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
their  ancestors  had  no  mercy  on  tbe  unhappy  Christian  population, 
which  they  found  in  possession  of  the  country  on  their  arrival. 
Extermiuation,  or  acceptance  of  Islam,  were  the  only  alternativea 
oS'ered;  in  no  other  Mahometan  country  was  there  such  a  complete 
annihilation  :  this  must  be  recollected  against  them  :  they  showed 
no  mercy,  and  must  expect  none. 

It  marks,  aa  with  an  iron  line,  that  there  ia  in  very  deed  a 
geographical  and  ethnical  limit  to  civilization;  for  the  Moroccans 
neither  deaire  it  nor  wish  to  have  it.  Foreign  conquest,  and  a 
considerable  change  of  the  politieal  atmosphere,  must  precede  any 
improvement.     The  Aegean  stables  of  Fcis  and  Morocco  must  bo 
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swept  clean  by  a  very  strong  hand.  The  very  illuvien  of  European 
nations,  the  scum  of  our  towns,  the  escaped  criminals  tix)m  our 
prisons,  men  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  represent  the 
European  name  and  Christian  religion ;  and,  under  Uie  precious 
protege  sysUmi,  the  greater  the  dishonesty  of  the  alien  European, 
the  more  shameless  and  cynical  is  the  protection  afforded  to  hiin  by 
the  representative  of  liis  country. 

Morocco  had  once  a  ^YQwi  history ;  it  is  now  "  H empire  qui 
croule,^^  Its  Mahometan  rulers  had  wealth,  power,  and  learning. 
Architectural  remains  witness  to  their  civilization.  The  famous 
Ciithedral  tower  of  Seville  has  no  equal  of  it«  kind  in  Europe,  but 
there  are  two  of  the  same  mould  in  Morocco.  Granada,  Cordova, 
Seville,  Tlemshin  in  Algeria,  with  their  noble  palaces,  and  the 
noble  works  of  great  Ambic  authors,  bear  witness  to  a  great  past. 
The  present  dynasty,  from  Tatileet,  south  of  the  Atlas,  called  the 
Pilili,  have  misruled  the  country  for  three  centuries,  and  brought 
it  very  low  indeed.  The  entire  failure  of  the  policy  of  isolation  for 
a  nation  is  a  great  moral  lesson  to  rulers.  Stagnation  in  a  pond 
breeds  evil  diseases  and  filthy  odours;  so  it  is  with  stagnant 
national  life.  Of  Morocco  it  may  be  said,  that  the  heart  is  sick, 
and  that  the  kingdom  is  one  putrefying  sore.  A  century  ago 
Moroccan  pirates  were  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  a 
Christian  man,  woman,  and  child  has,  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
been  captured  at  sea,  or  kidnapped  from  their  own  secluded  village 
in  some  Christian  land,  and  been  condemned  to  death  or  a  life  of 
shame.  "We  can  scarcely  now  realize  to  ourselves  what  was  the 
hopeless  feeling  of  refined  ladies,  or  the  fearful  future  of  poor 
Christian  children,  on  whom  such  a  chastisement  fell.  A  Nemesis 
has  fallen  upon  the  nation  that  did  such  things. 

I  have  sat  and  talked  with  Christians  (out  of  Europe)  in  a  very 
low  state  of  culture,  and  far  removed  from  the  European  level,  at 
any  rate  they  were  monogamists :  they  knew  what  was  right  and 
"what  was  hopelessly  wrong,  **  malum  per  w."  They  may  have  been 
weak  Christians ;  but  the  lowest  of  them  had  a  conscience  better 
instructed  than  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  his  wazir,  and  his  officials, 
and  his  people.  I  have  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  people  of  Biitish  India  in  their  humble  life, 
watched  their  ways  in  their  families,  listened  to  their  words ;  but 
none  are  so  fallen  intellectually,  socially,  whether  as  men  and 
citizens  or  fathers  of  families,  as  the  wretched  Moor,  Berber,  Arab, 
and  Jew  of  Jilorocco.  They  sit  on  the  very  threshold  of  Europe,  to 
warn  the  upheaving  masses,  who  desire  to  rule  their  betters,  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  State.  Turkey's  conquered  provinces,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro,  had  never  fallen  so  low  in  the  hour  of 
their  deep  disgrace.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  minister  of  State, 
who  receives  the  cast-off  wife  of  the  Emperor  as  an  honour,  or 
considers  the  introduction  of  his  own  daughter  into  the  inipexial 
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barem  as  a  strolte  of  busmesa  ?  Stntes  are  buitt  up  of  men,  not  of 
creatures  vile  iu  their  family  rulationa ;  for  thu  fumily  is  tba 
component  part  of  a  State,  and  a  conglomurate  of  vile  furnilies  must 
be  a  vile  State.  Tliia  hna  nevor  boon  the  case  in  British  India. 
The  endogamoua  Ebtiractfristic  of  the  Hindn  is  well  known,  unil  the 
JIahometans  of  India  uarefuUy  mrtrry  among  themsclvta ;  hence 
their  race  is  reo-Bonubly  pure,  and  nt  least  tree  from  the  taint  of 
the  inferior  Don-Arian  races,  and  of  the  Asiatic  negrito,  and  the 
equatorial  African  nogro. 

It  is  not  that  the  negro,  in  his  pure  state,  with  a  favourable 
environment  of  (rentle  culture  and  sufficient  nourishment,  is  not 
susceptible  of  j.ilueation,  moral  and  religious;  and,  with  the 
restraininR  power  of  an  European  race,  is  not  capable  of  becoming 
a  good  citizen,  an  i-ducated  man,  anil  a  believing  Cliristian,  sur- 
rounded by  pure  family  ties.  Experience  on  the  coast  of  West 
Africa,  and  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  ^x^at  American  llepablic, 
supply  proof  th.tt  it  is  so.  But  the  negro-slave  is  ravished  from 
her  home  beyond  the  Niger,  dragged  like  a  beaat  across  thu  Sahara, 
exposed  stark-naked  as  a  slave  for  sale  in  the  market-place, 
transferred  as  a  machine  from  one  brutal  master  to  another,  bimsolf 
devoid  of  all  culliire,  all  I't'spectful  feeling  towards  the  weaker  sex, 
whom  he  would  flog,  strike,  or  kill  without  compunction.  The 
issue  of  a  strong  race  like  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  such  a 
degraded  consort  might  prove  strong  enough  to  resist  the  poisoned 
contact  of  such  a  confusion  of  distinct  races ;  but  the  issue  of  a 
dt-baaed  Hamitic  or  Semitic  father  from  a  negro-alave  must  be 
something  worse  than  himself,  and  generation  after  generation 
there  has  been  a  process  of  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  degradation 
of  the  type.  The  Emperor  himself,  and  the  Sharif  of  Wuzan,  who 
married  an  American  woman,  were  more  than  half  negroes.  The 
celebrated  chief  minister,  who  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  tho 
kingdom,  was  a  pure  negro. 

Matters  cannot  remain  as  they  ore,  and  ho  would  be  a  bold 
prophet,  who  predicted,  what  will  happen  when  the  present  Emperor 
terminates  his  unworthy  life.  There  will  bo  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  the  people  when  the  event  happens,  and  after  that  some- 
thing may  emerjic  from  the  future  better :  it  cannot  be  worse. 

Asiatic  Quarturly  Mniew,  London,  1890. 
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It  is  indeed  a  grent  thing  whon  the  heart  of  a  nation  is  touched 
by  hearing  of  a  gicnt  and  noble  life  and  of  a  greater  and  self- 
Eucrificing  death,   and  I  do  not  wiuh  ija  diminish  the  legitimate 
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praise,  whicb  has  been  conferred  upon  Father  Damien  by  Pro- 
testants and  Komauists  indiscriminately,  because  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  great  corner-stone  of  our  faith,  Christ  our  Saviour.  More  than 
that,  when  in  Mahometan  and  Pagan  annals  I  come  upon  Bimilar 
instances  of  devotion  to  suffering  fellow-creatures  (and  thoy  are  not 
wanting),  I  rejoice,  that  God  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  poor 
creatures  to  do  Christ-like  actions,  even  without  knowing  Christ, 
or  being  aware  that  it  is  His  Holy  Spirit  working  upon  their  un- 
regcnerato  nature,  tliat  has  led  them  to  do  such  good  things.  But 
I  do  protest  against  the  exclusive  praises  heaped  by  an  ill-instructed 
public  and  sensational  press  upon  one  man,  forgetting  the  long  and 
patient  services  of  an  army  of  men  and  women  who  were  faithful 
unto  death.  We  must  not  forget,  that  these  services  have  been 
rendered  by  Christian  men  alone  upon  the  highest  grounds  of 
Christian  love  and  duty,  the  desire  being  not  only  to  minister  to 
the  material  wants  of  the  poor  objects  of  our  Father's  chastening 
love,  but  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  their  souls,  and  bring  home  to 
the  sufferers,  that  thoy  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  the  Lord  for  the 
bitter  trial,  to  which  He  has  subjected  them,  though  not  more 
sinful  than  their  brethren,  but  should  rejoice  at  the  -blessed  pro- 
spect, sometimes  near,  sometimes  in  a  remote  future,  of  being  free 
from  the,  in  their  case,  specially  vile  body,  and  being  for  ever  with 
the  Lord  in  a  home,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  no  new  idea,  this  service  of  the  lepers,  for  we  read  how 
the  great  Basil,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  founded  a  hospital  for  lepers, 
and  himself  attended  upon  them  personally  with  sedulous  and  self- 
denying  devotion.  He  is  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  the 
man,  who  embraced  lepers  to  show  his  humility.  Later  on  we  find 
it  recorded  of  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France  (commonly  called  St. 
Louis),  that  he  made  it  part  of  his  religious  life  to  wait  upon  and 
eat  with  lepers,  who  at  his  epoch  were  ahundant  in  £urope,  and 
were  one  of  the  special  objects  of  his  charity. 

I  proi)08e  to  make  some  few  remarks  on  the  ancient  and  modem 
history  of  this  exceptional  disease.  I  am  assured  by  medical  men 
of  large  experience,  that  it  is  not  incurable.  This  fact  is  self- 
evident  to  any  one,  who  reads  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  nor  is 
it  contagious  in  the  s<'nse,  in  which  contagion  is  ordinarily  used, 
for  notoriously  women  have  been  the  wives  of  two  lepers  in  succes- 
sion, and  have  never  been  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  those,  who 
shut  themselves  up  to  the  exclusive  care  of  lepers,  sooner  or  later 
succumb  to  the  disease ;  some  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  more 
years.  As  regards  the  heredity  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  children  of  parents  who  have  themselves  become  leprous 
have  a  tendency  to  the  same  disease,  though  bom  before  the  parent 
became  a  leper. 

To  any  one  reading  the  Bible  it  is  obvious,  that  leprosy  is  the  first 
disease  that  is  mentioned.     Miriam  was  struck  with  leprosy  by  the 
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order  of  God.  Cimpti'ra  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  are  ilevoterl  to 
the  Buhject,  proving  that  it  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
Hebrew  life,  just  as  scarlet  fever,  or  typhoid,  or  gout,  are  features 
of  modem  European  life.  How  came  this  about?  We  Imve  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Jacob  with  his  party  of  seventy  took  the 
disease  into  Epjpt.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were 
excessively  liabl-;  to  this  diaedso.  It  is  not  stated  bo  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  liavo  we  evidence  of  it  in  old  Egyptian  papyri  or 
inscriptions  until  the  year  1500  B.C.,  which  is  after  the  Esodua, 
and  neither  in  classical  nor  modern  time  has  Egj'pt  been  credited 
■with  this  disease,  it  was  not  one  of  the  ten  plagues.  The  Roman 
poets  do  not  sp^tre  the  Egyptians,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Lucretius,  they  do  not  lay  this  sin  at  their  door.  During  the  \u*i 
forty-seven  years  I  have  been  repeatedly  in  Egypt,  but  never  re- 
marked leprosy  its  a  feature  of  the  streets  or  city  gates.  In  Syria 
it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
India  it  has  at  all  times  forced  itself  upon  notice.  How,  then,  can 
we  explain  the  promulgation  in  the  desert,  before  the  occupation 
of  Canaan,  aud  while  there  were  only  three  or  four  priests  in 
existence,  of  such  eUihorate  laws?  No  doubt  in  after-ages,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.n.  -jo,  these  rules 
became  of  extreme  importance. 

Leprosy  has  been  accepted  as  the  type  of  sin.  Not  of  any  one 
particular  sin,  nor  with  all  its  foulness  can  it  be  credited  to 
indulgence  of  the  evil  appetites  of  man,  nor  is  it  handed  dowu 
to  innocent  children  by  licentious  parents,  but  it  is  tho-typo  of 
the  sinfulness  of  unrej-enerule  man.  "Oh!  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Such 
is  the  cry  of  the  ii-por  and  of  the  awakening  sinner.  It  is  a.  disease 
of  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  bone,  and  the  blood ;  it  is  painful  to  the 
poor  sufferer,  aud  disgusting  to  his  friends.  If  cured,  it  mnet 
be  by  a  cleansing  and  washing,  and  the  sufferer  becomes  a  new 
man,  and  returns  glory  to  God  for  redemption  from  the  chain 
in  one  case  of  physical  and  in  the  other  of  spiritual  bondage. 
At  the  sight  of  a  li-per  each  sinner  may  cry  out,  "  There  goos  such 
a  one  as  myself,  but  for  the  Grace  of  God!"  No  tender-hearted 
Christian  can  paB.s  by  the  sufferings  of  these  afflicted  ones  and  not 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  do  something  to  alleviate,  if  not  heal, 
their  sickness.  I  am  glad  that  popular  attention  has  been  culled 
to  a  form  of  Christian  heroism,  the  very  contemplation  of  which 
must  lift  up  the  heart,  and  in  an  age  no  specially  self-seeking  and 
luxurious  remind  us,  that  even  in  this  world  there  is  a  platform 
higher  than  that  M'hich  is  built  upon  political  power,  dollars,  and 
ephemeral  rank. 

The  essential  cause  of  leprosy  is  unknown.  It  is  now  enderoio 
chiefly  among  people,  who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  or  the  estuaries 
of  rivers,  who  live  much  on  fish  (often  putrid)  and  who  closely 
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intermarry.  There  are  two  forms :  ( i )  Lepra  maculona,  or  spotty ; 
(2)  Lepra  tuherculonaj  or  nodular.  The  same  person  can  ha^e  both, 
or  both  can  exist  in  tlie  same  population.  There  is  a  white  form 
and  a  black  form.  Herodotus,  the  fatlier  of  history,  knew  about 
it  in  Persia,  and  it  was  known  in  Italy  before  the  Christian  era. 
Horace,  in  the  **  l)e  Arte  Poetica,"  line  453,  alludes  to  "mala 
scabies,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  disease.  Pliny  mentions 
it  by  name.  It  is  asserted,  but  proof  is  not  given,  that  the  average 
life  of  a  leper  is  only  seven  years.  I  fear  that  it  is  much  longer, 
and,  whore  comfortable  hospitals  are  supplied,  may  be  extended 
to  the  natural  limits.  Of  course,  remedies,  or  palliatives,  of  various 
kinds  have  been  recommended.  The  Koman  Catholic  missionaries 
write  a  good  deal  about  some  particular  medicine.  Guijun  oil, 
produced  from  a  fir-tree  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  is  mentioned  as 
a  specific.     Some  doctors  suggest  and  practise  a  surgical  operation. 

Opinion  of  an  Indian  medical  officer,  dated  August  20th,  1889  : 

**  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  leprosy  in  India,  and  have  had 
"  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  disease.  I  have  tried 
**  Gurjun  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  but  I  have  only  found  two  things 
**  at  all  effectual : 

**  (i.)  Application  of  strong  carbolic  acid  to  the  ulcer. 

**  (2.)  Stretching  the  sciatic  and  other  nerves. 

**  This  last  has  cured  several  cases,  and  the  cure  seemed  to  be 
**  permanent.  I  have  done  this  in  sixty  or  seventy  cases,  and 
**  my  successor  in  a  greater  number." 

In  Europe  it  was  the  greatest  disease  of  medioeval  Christendom. 
The  H'sponsibility  of  having  introduced  it  is  laid  upon  the  Crusaders. 
The  existence  of  laziir-houses,  built  specially  for  them,  and  the 
lepi?r- windows  in  churches,  built  so  that  the  poor  sufferer,  when 
not  admitted  into  the  church,  could  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
from  the  churchyard,  are  monuments  of  this  ])lague.  There  were 
ninety-five  leper-houses  in  England.  The  lepers  were  isolated, 
obliged  to  wear  a  particular  dress,  forbidden  to  enter  bakehouses, 
or  to  touch  people.  The  German  word  for  leper  is  *'  Aussiitziger," 
or  **  outciiste."  There  was  a  tax  upon  butchers  and  bakers  to 
support  them  in  France.  The  order  of  St.  Lazarus  was  founded 
to  look  after  the  leper-asylums.  They  were  generally  treated  with 
kindness  and  pity,  as  few  villages  could  be  without  some  repre- 
senttitive,  and  they  never  formed  a  separate  caste,  like  the  Jews 
and  Cagots,  with  both  of  whom  they  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  ignorant  people.  In  times  of  unreasonable  panic  false  charges 
were  made  against  them  of  poisoning  the  wells,  and  they  then 
suffered  cruelly,  and  were  burnt  to  death  in  great  numbers.  It 
was  a  cruel  and  unreasoning  age.  The  lepers  were  exempt  from  all 
taxation  and  military  service,  and  had  separate  places  of  sepulture, 
separate  portions  of  the  church  with  separate  doors,  if  admitted  to 
the  churches  at  all.     Sometimes  tlierc  were  leper  villages  and  even 
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leper  farms.  The  riiseaBe  died  away  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
lost  leper  in  Scotland  died  in  the  Shotlands  ia  17+1  a.b.  The 
disease  still  survivos  in  Horway,  the  Baltic  prorinccs  of  Russia, 
and  on  thu  coast*  of  France,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  PortugaL  Numerous 
leper-hospitals  arc  etill  maintained. 

In  the  Archi]>elogo,  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia,  it  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  Islands  io  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly  among 
Christians.  In  the  island  of  LeroB  was  a  fnmouR  leper-aaylntu  on 
Uount  St.  Lazarus,  and  ninle  and  female  devotees,  some  in  their 
youth  untried  by  sorrow,  some  vexed  by  the  world  and  its  eares, 
consecrated  thoiiiwlves  to  the  management  and  serriee.  There 
was  no  year  of  probation,  but  there  was  a  solemn  and  public  cere- 
mony of  conacci  iiiiou,  and,  when  they  had  passed  the  dour  of  the 
convent,  there  was  no  withdrawal,  as  the  institution  was  main- 
tained by  the  State,  and  all  the  lepers  of  the  region  were  conveyed 
thither.  They  wtre  members  of  the  Greek  Chnreh,  and  I  lay 
stress  on  this  ftict  and  on  the  date  to  show,  that  Father  Damien 
was  but  treadinj;  a  path,  which  many  a  saint  of  God  had  trod 
before.  His  service  was  not  less  valuable,  his  reward  will  be  not 
less  great;  but  the  servants  of  the  Lord  are  a  great  army,  and  it  is 
not  just  to  extol  one  man,  forgetting  the  rest, 

lio  one  can  visit  Syria  and  Palestine  without  thinking  of  lepers, 
and  without  seeing  them.  In  my  first  pilgrimage  in  1851  I  threw 
coppers  to  the  poor  lepers,  dwelling  at  the  Zion-Gate  in  straw  hutfl 
outride  the  city-wnlla  of  Jerusalem.  In  my  second  pilgrimage  in 
1865  I  found  n  comfortable  leper-house,  but  that  hiis  now  been 
abandoned  for  a  still  more  commodious  building,  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  bearing  the  name  of  "  Jesus,  Hilfe,"  the 
cry  of  the  lepers  to  our  Lord.  It  was  founded  by  a  benevolent 
couple,  who  were  shocked  by  the  sight,  that  had  met  my  eyes  in 
1S51,  and  is  under  the  mamigement  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood, 
the  funds  being  siipplied  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  number  of  Mahometans  here  exceeds  tliat  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  report  we  read  of  the  terrible  effluvia,  as  one 
of  the  great  trials  of  the  nurses  in  the  hot  season,  of  the  intellect 
of  the  poor  sufferers  being  deadened  by  the  disease,  so  that  they 
are  unable  to  lesu-u  to  read  ;  of  the  care  taken  to  give  them  spiritual 
comfort,  of  hapyjy  deaths,  and  rejoicings  to  leave  the  decayed  tene- 
ment of  the  fleali  and  depart.  There  is  an  account  of  four  girls 
admitted  in  the  early  staf-e  of  the  disease,  when  they  had  only 
spots  in  their  fingers.  It  was  sad  to  watch  the  change,  which  year 
by  year  made,  as  leprosy  cramped  their  limbs,  choked  their  voices, 
which  were  once  so  musical,  and  corrupted  their  bodies.  But  it 
was  comforting  to  see,  how  they  were  being  purified  by  the  fire, 
and  mode  ready  as  vessels  for  their  Master's  use.  We  read  with 
indignation  how  a  lather  turned  his  daughter  of  tender  years,  the 
otfepring  of  a  dead  mother  ii\%Q  leprous,  out  of  bis  home,  to  toko 
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hiT  chance  m  the  ntroeta,  becaufw  Khe  was  leprana.  Will  the  door 
be  Ictt  njur  for  fluch  ii§  him  at  tho  last  day  ?  He  aeems  to  have 
Biimi'd  nn<!  uf  the  greatest  einn,  and  against  hia  own  ofispring. 

In  Britixh  Iniliu,  where  ntatistics  can  be  collected,  it  is  admitted, 
thiit  the  number  of  k-peis  in  a  population  of  150  millions  amoanta 
to  135,000.  Some  are  eiji;hty  yiars  of  age;  it  is  poasible  that  the 
dineaso  attacked  them  late  io  life.  There  are  1^,000  above  sixty ; 
some  trcrc  lepers  from  their  birth.  Though  up  to  this  time  our 
(xperienee  is  not  complete,  yet  those  who  study  the  subject  an 
distinctly  of  opioion,  that  it  in  the  i>nmo  as,  the  disease,  wlueb  mot 
our  Lonl's  eye,  and  tbut  was  the  same  one  for  which  Mosea 
legislated.  Clearly  we  cannot  hastily  presume  that  it  is  incurable  ; 
if  HO,  of  what  use  was  all  the  Mosaic  ritual?  We  find  that 
marriaptes  take  jiluce  after  the  native  lushion,  and  children  are  bom; 
this  statement  K'moves  the  previously-accepted  impression  that 
lepers  were  always  sterile.  The  disease  is  distinctly  on  the  increase 
in  British  India.  After  considerable  hesitation  the  Government 
has  derided  to  deal  with  the  growing  evil.  A  Bill  will  be  shortly 
introduced  giving  district  magistrates  power  to  order  the  arrest  of 
any  leper  found  begging  or  wandering  about  without  means  of 
Bubsiiitenee.  Such  lepers  may  be  detained  in  a  retreat  for  life  or 
until  tlieir  dischiirge  is  sunttioned,  and  if  they  escape  may  be 
recaptured  by  the  police.  I4o  retri'at  will  he  sanctioned  unless 
provii'ion  is  made  for  the  segregation  of  tlie  sexes.  The  local 
Governments  may  establish  retreats  with  any  moneys  placed  at 
their  difposal  for  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and 
com]ilete  religioiis  freedom  will  be  assured  to  lepers  in  such 
institutions.  The  local  Govt-mments  may  make  rules  for  the 
management,  discipline,  and  inspection  of  retreats. 

Tho  Slissionary  Societies  in  India  have  not  been  wanting  in  their 
duty,  and  latterly  there  has  been  btarted  a  special  Diission  to  Icpera, 
to  organize,  odviiio,  end  collect  funds  for  the  purpose.  There 
ore  now  eighteen  stations,  and  there  is  a  committee  and  travelling 
secretary.  The  extent  and  usefulness  of  this  organization  will  no 
doubt  increase  year  by  year,  and  not  only  tho  sympathy  but  the 
fears  of  the  British  people  will  be  roused,  for  the  contact  of  India 
with  Great  Britain  is  now  very  close.  If  a  few  Crusaders  brought 
the  disease  in  centuries  gone  by,  what  escape  will  there  he  now  P 
Who  ran  prevent  lepers  of  the  bettiT  classes  actually  coming  to 
London  ?  Naanmn  the  Syrian  was  a  man  of  great  power  in 
Damascus,  and  still  a  leper.  On  July  17  of  this  very  year  a 
European  soldier  from  Madras  died  of  certified  leprosy  in  St. 
Geoi^e's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

I  read  uf  the  disease  in  Ceylon,  in  China  and  Japan,  and  hospitala 
startiHt  by  missionaries.  In  South  Africa  tho  Government  hare 
had  the  subject  forced  upon  them.  In  the  year  1818,  fearing  the 
spread  of  leprosy,  they  erected  a  temporary  asylum  in  a  valley 
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called  Kemelen-AaK(5e,  fur  removed,  and  hemmed  b  bj-  roeks,  nnd 
Mr.  Leitner,  a  Moruvinn  luisaiooary,  in  i8ii  removed  to  it  to  dwell 
amon^t  the  lepers.  In  tSiQ  he  died,  hut  other  missioaaries  took 
his  place.  In  184E1  the  usyluni  was  moved  to  Kobben  Island  in 
Table  Bay,  seven  mik'B  from  Cape  Town.  The  nutnher  of  lepei-8 
was  300.  In  1867  the  Colonial  Government  a])pointed  a  chaplain, 
and  the  Moravian  misMonarios  were  relieved  of  the  duty,  which,  im- 
pulled  by  love  of  Christ  and  pity  for  their  snffering  fellow-creatures, 
both  men  and  wonjen  had  diaeharsed  for  forty  years.  There  was  no 
flourish  of  drum  and  trumpets,  when  these  good  men  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  leper  cemetery,  but  they  gave  up  their  lives  joyftiUy. 

In  Madagascar  the  missionaries,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
rendered  the  same  eervieea.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Moravians 
found  similar  employciicut  in  Surinam  and  elsewhere.  In  other 
parta  of  the  world  the  same  zeal  has  becri  shown,  but  it  ia  nn- 
necessary  to  go  into  further  details.  I  have  described  the  arrange- 
meuts  at  Jerusalem,  in  India,  and  in  South  Africa,  to  show  at  once 
and  for  ever  how  far  the  laudation  of  Father  Damien  exceeded  the 
neceaaities  of  the  case. 

In  Oceania,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Marquesas  group,  under 
French  protection,  is  set  aside  for  lepers.  This  is  a  rough  and 
ready  way  of  disposing  of  them,  and  may  mean  starvation.  In 
the  Sandwich  IsUmda,  on  the  little  peninsula  of  Kolowao,  on  the 
Island  of  Moroka'i,  tlio  Government  opened  an  establishment  in 
1864  after  a  great  outburst  of  leprosy.  In  1873  Father  Damica, 
a  Uclgian,  went  to  it,  and  died  in  i88g.  In  ]88i  the  Princess 
Like  Like,  resent  of  the  islamb,  vieitt'd  the  asylum.  In  1886 
Father  Conradi,  a  yonng  American  priest  from  Oregon,  joined  him. 
Buildings  were  erected  in  the  stittlement.  Later  on  a  third  priest 
and  three  Franciscan  Sisters  joined  the  parly.  Absolute  seprogu- 
tion  and  refusal  to  allow  any  one  to  leave  the  asylum  was  enforced 
by  the  State;  there  was  no  option  in  the  matter.  There  were 
lojo  lepers.  The  number  of  lepers  in  British  India  exceeds  the 
whole  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  example  of  de- 
votion to  these  poor  creatures  had  been  set  by  other  Churches, 
Gieek  and  Protestant,  and  practised  by  Ronmn  Catholica  elsewhere. 
Other  individuals,  reaie  and  female,  shared  Father  Damien's  lot, 
and  arc  still  at  work,  undergoing  the  same  peril,  and  awaiting  the 
same  fate.  All  virtue  did  not  perish  with  one  man.  There  was 
also  a  Protestant  missionary  on  the  island  sharing  tha  danger. 
After  the  above  statements  the  sneer  of  the  editor  of  the  "  MiKsions 
Catholiquos  "  ( 1 880,  pa^e  zg^)  seems  out  of  place,  and  outside  the 
facts,  and  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  ChriBtianity  of  the  priest, 
who  writes  from  MorokaV  as  foUnwa  (1  trust  that  it  was  not  Father 
Bamien  himself  who  penned  the  letter) : 

"  Les  CathnliqucB  fomicDt  \»  mujorit^  lie  mea  eafaata :  iioua  xk  reniontroiM 
*'  pas  ici  beaacoiip  dV[ipcwition  du  tfllc  dia  PtoWslanU :  i/i  h  lourirtiC  /art  pt» 
"  dt  Uur  adopttr  lepmix." 

37 
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I  must  make  one  more  quotation,  because  I  read  in  the  news- 
pupers  that  it  is  proposed  for  Protestants  to  subscribe  to  the  erection 
of  a  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

At  Madagascar  the  lepers  were  admitted  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
monty  and  came  up  fir%t  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Chapel. 

*'  C*6tnit  Tuuiqiie  distinction,  qu*on  pent  leur  accorder.  Bxen  fort  henreose- 
*'  ment  regarde  le  C(rur,  et  nou  le  Tisage,  et  U  descctui  »an»  repugnance^  Urn  repou 
**  meme  arec  bonheur.  Hi  Tamo  v3t  pur,  dans  eta  bouchea  a  denii-putrifiSs,  but  eetie 
**  langugf  qui  le  mal  a  dejiL  devoreti  k  moitie.'* 

It  would  be  wiser  to  devote  Protestant  alms  to  the  erection  of 
hospitals  rather  than  of  churches,  where  such  doctrines  as  the  above 
arc  taught,  and  transubstantiation  affirmed  in  such  gross  material 
terms. 

I  close  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  legal  aspect  of  some  of  the 
measures  proposed.  It  is  suggested,  that  lepers  be  immediately 
arrested  like  mad  dogs,  hurried  off  to  leper-prisons,  separated  from 
their  husbands  or  wives  for  lear  of  their  having  children,  and  from 
their  children  already  bom,  for  fear  of  their  society  and  contact 
developing  the  seeds  of  the  disease  presumed  to  be  already  in  their 
constitution.  !No  wonder  that  the  Legislative  Council  hesitates. 
These  poor  creatures  are  not  criminals;  we  may  well  ask  the 
question,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  is  a 
leper?''  In  the  Pan  jab,  in  India,  when  we  occupied  it  in  1846, 
we  assembled  the  leading  landholders,  and  I  called  out  to  those  of 
my  own  district,  that  they  must  no  longer  bum  their  widows,  kill 
their  daughters,  or  bury  alive  their  lepers^  which  was  their  universal 
pi-actice.  It  is  proposed  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  a  process  of 
law.  More  than  this,  I  read  that  in  one  asylum  a  young  man  was 
cured,  but,  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  marry,  the  missionaries 
dissuaded  him.  We  must  think  this  problem  carefully  out.  A 
lunatic,  who  endangers  the  lives  of  others  and  his  own,  is  arrested 
and  confined  in  an  asylum  with  his  or  her  own  sex.  A  criminal 
lia<i  the  same  fate  in  prison.  A  pauper,  who  voluntarily  seeks 
relief  in  the  workhouse,  undergoes  the  same  restrictions,  but  he 
may  leave  the  workhouse  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  leper  is 
scarcely  worse  than  the  confirmed  inebriate,  the  sufferer  fh>m 
loathsome  disease  the  result  of  sin,  the  sufferer  from  consumption, 
or  other  hereditary  complaints.  He  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
hydrophobiatc,  or  the  violent  inebriate,  who  is  voluntarily  a  demon. 
Are  we  to  imprison  them,  and  separate  them  from  their  families, 
and  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  already  grievous  misfortunes  ?  In 
a  free  country  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pass  such  a  law,  and 
India  possesses  all  the  substantial  privileges  of  freedom  in  ciTil 
matters.  Surely  this  is  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  beneTolent 
principles  of  private  societies,  aided  financially  by  the  State.  If 
these  poor  sufferers  are  kindly  treated,  they  probably  will  remain 
willingly;  they  can  with  propriety  be  forbidden  by  law  to  enter 
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crowded  cities,  or  touch  passers-by,  but  tbey  cunnot  without  con- 
tempt of  the  law  of  momltty  uad  buinua  kiadness  be  upanitud 
from  their  families,  if  the  fainilieB  are  willing  to  share  their  un- 
happy society.     In  the  event  of  a  leper  making  his  escape,  he  cua 
scarcely  be  shot  down.     We  must  reflect  upon  the  frightful  scenu, 
which   would  be   eshibitod  in  the  streets,  if  lepers  were  forcibly 
led  along,  like  mai!  beasts,  no  one  daring  to  touch  them,  and  thrust 
into  asylums,  whici)  will  have  to  be  erected  at  enormous  expense  if 
intended  for  forcible  reatraint.     India  has  large  open  spaces,  great 
sheets  of  water,  and  flowing  rivers.     In  some  eeoluded  spots  the 
retreats  must  be  mitdi;,  and  the  poor  sufferers  induced  by  free  food 
and  kind  treatment  to  remain  there,  special  taxes  being  leried  on 
the  large  cities  to  maintain  them  and  provide  medical  superintea- 
deuce.    If  the  State  undertakes  Ihe  control  of  such  establishments, 
the  missionaries  must  bo  excluded,  as,  under  the  unwritten  law  of 
British  ludia,  the  State  is  prohibited  from  any  act  of  direct  or 
indirect  proselytisra,  anil  the  very  Tai%on-d' ilrt  of  the  missionary  is 
to  proselytize.     It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
Colony  to  lay  hold  of  poor  debased  Hottentots,  and  convey  tliem  to 
an  island  under  the  churge  of  missionaries.     A  few  hundred  Is  the 
total.     In  India  we  are  dealing  with  tens  of  thousands,  Hindu  and 
Uahometan,  and  the  great  Central  Qovemment  cannot  afford  to 
move  one   inch  from   the    grand  position,  which  it  has  always 
occupied,  as  the  impartial  protector  of  each  one  of  its  meanest 
subjects  in  the  oliservance  of  such  religtoua  duties  and  feelings,  as 
he  or  she  may  please  to  practiKO  or  adopt,  being  of  sufficient  age 
to  be  a  judge  of  thi-  matter.     This  is  the  very  mainspring  of  our 
power  in  India,  and  any  attempt  to  depart  from  it  on  the  solicit- 
ation of  short  sighted    missionaries  and  ignorant  philanthropists 
should  be  sternly  resisted. 
I  add  an  illustration  of  the  lepers'  lot,  as  it  once  was  in  Europe  : 
"  Sadiler  atill  is  the  poem  entitled  '  Happj.'     In  the  middle  a^  was  a  form 
of  ritual  for  the  sequestration  of  the  leprmu,  a  ritual  little  diffstsnt,  in  funa  ue 
well  oa  veritable  eiKuilicanee,  from  the  buria]  lurvice.     Fmm  home  auil  Iouh- 
folk,  from  the  worlu  and  aU  the  na^  of  men,  lie  was  sent  forth.     One  earthly 
eousolatinn  remaioed ;  the  Church  prononnced  the  marriage  tie  indisaolublc ; 
and  faithful  wires  wfuC  into  perpetna]  baniahmi^nC  nith  their  mtBerable  KpouHS. 
Ghastly  is  the  theme  of  '  The  Lepur'a  Bride,'  who  elinga  to  her  plapje-attuck 
huabaud,  onee  a  Cnwaiier,  now  a  pariob  liriiig  in  hia  hut  On  the  solitary  moor  ; 
we  are  spared  no  repulsive  Fiii^Qnutances.     Mui^h  is  done  tn  the  treatment,  but 
not  inelfeetually ;    the  foThiddio)!  phvaical  ospeels  are  forgotten  ;    and  it   u 
poaaible  to  cootemplate  that  devotion,  whieb  rores  aolhing  for  foul  dispaw, 
which  remembeiB  ouiv  that  '  the  fairest  floih  at  last  i^  tilth  on  which  the  wurm 
will  feaet,'  and  which  lifts  up  il«  eyes  to 

"  Ttie  beauty  that  endures  on  tbe  apiritnal  height, 

When  ne  sbnit  stand  transfigured  like  Christ  on  Hemum  hill, 
And  moving  enfli  to  music,  aool  in  soul  and  light  in  licht, 
Shall  tm\  thro'  one  anottur  in  a  moment  aa  we  will. 

Ttanymn,  Damlsr,  1S90." 
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I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  decision 
of  the  Government  of  India,  wise  and  cautious,  watchful  and 
sympathising : 

"The  Iholation  of  Lepers  in  India. — A  despatch  from  the  GoTemment 
of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  enclosing  a  draft  Bill  making  proyision  for 
the  isolation  of  lepers  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  has  oeen  issued. 
lieferiing  to  the  alleged  contagion  of  leprosy,  the  despatch  says,  that  many  of 
the  liififhtist  niedieal  authorities  in  India  consider,  that  the  eiridence  at  present 
availanle  ^ocs  to  t^how,  tlmt  leprosy  is  only  contagious  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
inoeula1)le,  und  thiit  inoculation  plays  only  a  verysuoordinate  part  in  the  spread 
of  the  discai^e.  The  very  small  number  of  autlientic  and  unequiTOcal  cases  of 
communication  of  the  iusi>ase  from  one  individual  to  another  is  considored  as 
Htrougly  Hupporting  this  view.  The  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  the 
diseuHo  in  leprous  countries  are  thought  also  to  be  adverse  to  the  theory,  that 
cont^igion  plays  any  important  part  in  producing  a  general  diffusion  of  the 
disease.  In  Norway,  for  instance,  the  disease  seems  to  be  almost  limited  to 
certain  an-as,  and  in  India  the  ver}'  unequal  incidence  of  the  disease  over 
different  parts  of  the  pi^uinsula  is  equally  striking.  Dr.  Cunningham,  the 
chief  (uueutitic  adviser  of  the  Government,  tiiiuks  the  present  evidence  r^arding 
the  comniunicability  of  leprosy  very  imperft»ct ;  ana  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  dis(>a8e  Is  readily  communicated  by  contagion  in 
any  stage,  or  that,  even  in  the  ulcerative  stage,  lepers  are  a  source  of  any  con- 
siilenible  danger  to  those,  with  whom  they  maj  associate.  The  views  of  the 
local  Governments  on  the  Bill  exhibit  great  divergence,  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  and  chanicter  of  leproey.  The 
Madras  Government  thinlks  the  small  measure  of  seclusion  proposed  in  the 
Bill  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  spread  of  leprosy;  the  Bombay 
Government  is  of  much  the  same  opinion.  Both  would  have  a  more  stringent 
control  over  the  exercise  of  trades  and  the  use  of  public  conveyances,  taJiks, 
etc.,  by  lepi'rs.  The  Li«;utenant- Governor  of  Bengal  wimld  accept  the  Bill  aa 
an  experimental  measure,  for  he  finds  a  great  division  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subji^^t  of  s(>gregation.  Natives  of  India  do  not  regard  the  need  for  it  as 
demonstrated,  while  Europeans  think  the  measure  too  permissive.  After  con- 
sidering a  large  number  of  ver}'  conflicting  opinions,  and  having  in  view  the 
scheme  of  the  National  Leprosy  Fund  in  this  country  to  carefully  inveetigate 
the  caus(*  and  incidence  of  the  dist>4ise,  and  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  which 
(•xist  as  to  the  contagious  diaracter  of  leprosy,  even  in  an  advanced  stage,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  postpone  legislation  for  the 
present,  and  we  hope  that  the  investigations  al)ove  n^f erred  to  may  provide 
more  definite  information  as  to  the  causes  of  leprosy  and  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention." 

The  Churchman f  LondoUy  1890. 


III. 

GORDON  PASHA  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 

SUDAN  1874-79. 

When  the  Church  Missiooary  Society  despatched  four  Agents  to 
reinforce  the  Mission  upon  Victoria  Nyanza,  vid  the  Nile,  in  1878, 
groat  assistance  was  received  from  Gordon  Pasha,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Sudan,  the  most  southerly  province  of  Egypt    The 
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idea  of  extending  opcratioaa  to  Albert  Nyanza  was  also  suffgeatod 
to  the  Society  by  the  siune  autburity,  though  fortunately  not 
adopted,  for  nothing  could  hare  been  more  imprudent,  indited  mors 
foolhardy.  It  ia,  theret'ori!,  with  some  iatoreBt,  that  the  present 
volnnie  will  he  perused  by  nil,  who  study  the  subject  of  the  basin 
of  the  Equatorial  Kiie.  An  intense  feeling  of  disappointment  ia 
the  result  of  the  ptmsal.  lu  spite  of  al!  the  wenknesses  of  the 
gieat  Missionary,  and  the  undoubt«il  errors  of  the  greut  I'raveller, 
the  characters  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley  stand  out  as  consiHt^nt 
and  heroic  aa  their  fueat  works  were  mngnifioent  and  complete, 
works  done  once  and  tor  over.  The  character  and  work  of  the 
Statesman- Soldier,  who  is  described  in  the  volume  before  ue,  both 
fill!  far  short  of  the  ideal  thus  presented. 

It  ia  but  just  to  tbu  character  of  Gordon  to  atute,  that  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  publication,  except  giving  eart» 
blancht  to  a-  personal  stranger  to  do  aa  he  pleased  with  his  letters 
and  his  journals.  It  would  have  been  wisur,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
left  them  in  manuscript.  A  strange  jumble  of  religious  utterances, 
offhand  remarks,  moody  speculations,  and  flippant  criticisms  of  the 
acts  of  others,  diafigure  the  narrative.  The  Oovemor  of  the  Sudan 
had  a  great  work  to  do.  He  was  not  deficient  in  resource,  in  mental 
and  bodily  activity,  in  firmness  of  purpose,  and  in  independence  of 
character.  And  all  interested  in  Admiuistration,  Exploration,  and 
many  of  the  great  miKliTU  problems  of  Social  Kconomy,  wore  ready 
to  follow  him  with  rtspectful  admiration,  and  benevolent  criticism 
in  his  many  and  iiiomentuus  difBcultics.  But  why  dilute  hia 
pages  with  what  eaii  only  bo  called  vapid  verbiage,  and  lower  the 
Govern  or- General  to  the  level  of  the  inactive  Day -D  reamer  ? 

Gurilon  Pasha's  gi'oat  failing  through  life  hu»  been  restlessness 
and  inability  to  give  a  su&ii:icQt  length  of  time  to  any  work  he  was 
engaged  in.  It  took  Lord  Lawrence  fifteen  years  to  learn  hin  work, 
and  then  ten  patient  years  to  get  the  Panjab  into  order.  £ut  then 
the  work,  when  done,  was  done  for  all  time.  We  hear  of  Gordon 
on  the  Danube,  in  China,  in  Egypt,  on  the  statf  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  in  China  again,  on  the  eve  of  staiting  to  Zanzibar,  and  so 
forth  ;  nay,  at  this  moment  be  may  be  starting  to,  returning  from, 
or  atatioQcd  at  any  post  of  danger  in  the  world.  But  this  ia  not 
ADiiiNisTA:tTioH;  and  the  severest  satire  upon  the  success,  the 
permanent  advantages  of  hia  Bule  in  the  Sudan,  ia  that  he  was 
leplaced  by  Ruouf  Bey,  whom  he  had  twice  dismissed  from  high 
posts,  viz.  from  the  Governorship  of  Gondokoro  and  of  Harr&r,  as 
a  thorough  tyrant  in  both  Dependencies,  Indeed,  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  whole  volume  we  find  nothing  but  disminsals,  nothing 
but  abubc  of  subordinates,  and  of  all  in  authority.  Christian  or 
Mahometan,  Egyptian  or  European,  old  or  young.  Now  that, 
which  invariably  dietinguiNhes  a,  great  Administrator,  is,  that  he 
makes  use  of  the  suburdinates,  whom  he  finds  to  hand;  teaches 
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thora  their  work,  and  eflPectually  controls  them.  A  clean  Bwcep  of 
officials  always  leads  to  their  return,  when  the  tempest  is  past,  and 
the  new  hroom,  which  has  swept  them  out,  is  broken. 

Nothing  of  a  permanent  character  has  arisen,  or  can  arise,  from 
the  short  Eule  of  Gordon  Pasha.  Even  the  slave-trade  has  again 
raised  its  head,  and  a  cloud  has  again  fallen  over  the  Sudan.  It  is 
possible,  that  the  Egyptian  frontier  will  be  considerably  reduced 
from  sheer  inability  to  maintain  it.  That  there  should  only  be  one 
mention  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  operations  is  singular, 
considering  that  it  was  tho  timely  appearance  of  this  representative 
of  England,  from  the  Zanzibar  side,  at  Rubdga,  the  capital  of 
U-Ganda,  that  peremptorily  arrested  the  scheme,  not  concealed  by 
Gordon,  of  occupying  Kubaga  as  a  military  post,  the  putting  of 
btoumers  upon  the  Victoria  !Nyanza,  the  planting  of  the  Mahometan 
flag  of  Egypt  upon  the  Equator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  open- 
ing up  a  flank  route  towards  the  East,  t\A  Mombdsa,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  All  thLs  implies  exploration,  annexation,  earth-greed,  un- 
just aggression,  wanton  enslavement  of  free  nationalities,  bloodshed, 
packing  of  villages,  carrying  off  of  cows  by  the  thousand,  and  the 
shooting  of  so-called  rebels  and  plunderers.  But  it  also  implies  a 
policy,  which  is  unwise  and  un-Christian.  Before  Gordon  bad  left 
the  Sudan,  he  had  drawn  in  his  advanced  posts  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Victoria  Nile  ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  future  Egyptian 
Go  vein  or,  when  on  the  war-path,  to  remember,  that  a  little  north 
of  the  Equator  there  is  a  change  in  the  Race  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  may  extend  his  depredations  and  annexations  with  impunity  in 
the  countries  of  the  pure  Negro ;  but  when  he  comes  into  collision 
with  the  Bantu  Baces,  south  of  the  Equator,  ho  will  find  a  different 
stuff  to  deal  with. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  sentiments  of  Gordon  and  bis  Lieu- 
tenant, Gessi,  towards  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Gordon 
writes  thus  :  **  The  night  before  we  were  taken  prisoners  (in 
Abyssinia)  I  received  the  Post  telling  me,  that  the  Nyanza  Mission 
were  prisoners  at  Rubaga.  I  rather  laughed  at  this  ;  for  I  had  fure' 
told  it.  I  was  well  paid  off,  when  I  had  the  same  experience  the 
next  day.  Mtesa  and  King  Johannis  arc  of  the  same  family." 
(jesHi  Pasha,  who  was  a  very  much  better  soldier  than  he  was  a 
French  scholar,  writes,  Sept.  12,  1879  :  **  Je  crois  que  leur  Mission 
**  est  terminee ;  et  que  c'est  un  un-succi  (sic).  Lady  Bertha  Kutz 
**  (sic  ;  quere  :  Burdett-Coutts  ? )  aurait  pu  micux  employer  son 
**  argent." 

Poor  Gessi,  who  had  little  religious  knowledge,  has  found  out 
tho  truth  now,  for  he  died  very  soon  after;  and  I  trust,  that 
tho  Nyanza  Mission  has  still,  by  God's  Grace,  a  long  and  glorious 
career  before  it,  which  will  outlive  Mtesa  and  his  barbarities,  and 
the  vain  hopes  and  illusions,  which  have  gathered  round  that 
atrocious  heathen.     I  trust,  that  the  Mission,  which  I  speak  of. 
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may  outlive  the  ijj-naaty  of  the  late  Kliedive,  as  it  has  already 
outlived  his  Equ^itoriul  ambition,  aud  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  and  ilirtctud  by  Qixl'a  Unerring  Hand,  there  may  b4 
mauy  enduring  Missions  planted.  In  spite  of  many  trials,  and 
shifting  of  stations,  and  changing  of  front,  the  sapling  will  take 
root  upon  the  shore  and  grow  to  sui;h  dimensions,  as  to  ofcr-sbaduir 
the  entire  Hyanza. 

Admitting,  thet  Gordon  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Slave-trade, 
and  uprooted  two  or  three  dens  of  iniquity,  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  that 
there  is  no  permanence  apparent  ia  the  work.     So  strong  is  the 
local   feeling  in   favour  of   slavery  that  I   read,   p.    345  :   "  I   got 
"  the  slave-dealers  thained  at  once,  and  then  decided  about  the 
slaves.    The  niE>n  and  boys  were  put  into  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  th»  womtn  rrern  told  off  to  bt  teivta  of  ihg  soldieri."     Again  : 
Some  of  the  poor  women  were  quite  nude  ;  I  disposed  of  them  in 
the  tams  wtti/,  for  what  else  con  1  do?"  Again,  p.  359  :  "  I  heard  ft 
tumult  among  Die  Arabs,  and  feared  a  fight.    However,  it  turned 
out  to  be  caused  by  a  division  of  these  (released)  slaves,  among 
the  tribes  they  wore  scrambled  for !     It  is  a  horrid  idea,  for,  of 
course,  whole  families  are  separiited,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"     It  is 
not  intended  to  impute  blame  to  the  60 vcmor- General,  but  a  distri- 
bution of  released  loiiialcs  as  wives  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  or  Iho 
objects  0/  a  teravibU  in  a  croiod.  is  not  synonymous  wiih  Liberty, 
nor  the  object  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

At  Daza  in  Dar-Fiir  Gordon  had  the  Moeque,  which  had  beeo 
turned  by  his  predecessor,  a  Mahometan,  into  a  powder- Magazine, 
cleaned  out  and  rt-.'^torcd  fur  worship.  Aud  he  endowed  the  Maho- 
metan Officials  and  Crier,  and  had  a  great  ceremony  at  the  opening  of 
it !  He  adds  :  "  This  was  a  great  eoup  I  To  me  it  appears,  that  the 
"  Mahometan  worships  God  as  well  as  I  do.  and  is  as  acceptable,  if 
"  sincere,  as  any  Christian."  Toleration  ie  indeed  the  great  jewel 
of  Empire,  and  true  toleration  implies  the  reservation  of  all  religious 
buildings  to  their  particular  object.  Hut  the  conduct  of  tlia 
Governor-General  of  the  Suddn,  ia  this  particular,  is  such  aa, 
in  Kritish  India,  will  be  viewed  with  the  highest  condemnation. 

At  p.  100  Gordim  remarks:  "  Serigee,  the  bleek  boy  I  brought 
"  down  from  Khnrtom,  has  become  a  Mahometaji,  which  evidently 
"  shows,    that   be   does  not    appreciate   Modem   Christianity.     I 

"  (Gordon)  paid  for  the  rite,  and  expect  Xa  be  blamed  by for 

"  doing  so."  No  Englishman  in  British  India  would  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  "  Circumcision  "  of  a  fellow-creature,  however  degraded 
might  be  the  religiun  from  which  he  seceded,  It  was  unjust  of 
the  Editor  of  Colonel  Gordon's  story  to  print  such  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  unadvisedly.  At  p.  409  we  read;  "  1  send  you 
"  Geaai's  letter,  Oct.  11.  1879,  which  tells  of  the  end  of  Sebehr's 
"  eon,  SulimAn  (destribed  previously  as  a  nic«-luoking  boy  of 
"  twenty,  or  tweiitj'-two,  but  a  spoilt  child,  who  required  shaking). 
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"  I  have  no  compunction  about  bis  deatb.  I  told  him  tlmt,  if  he 
"  {on);ht  the  E^ptian  Oovemment,  GoA  would  *lay  Aim.  Oeeri 
"  only  obeyed  my  orders  in  thooting  him  !  "  His  father,  SeMhr, 
who  was  the  reul  offender,  ae  head  of  the  Slave-trade  interest,  waa 
flppaxentlj  at  Cairo  with  a  penflion  of  £iioo  per  annnni,  when  the 
niiirative  of  this  volume  ends.  He  had  also  been  sentenced  to 
death,  dcsen'edly ;  but  had  eacapcd  on  a  pension,  while  his  youthful 
son  had  perished  ! 

Han'in,  the  hereditary  chief  of  Dar-Fur,  retired  to  his  mountains, 
and  the  place,  where  hia  ancestors  had  been  the  rulers  of  the  country 
tor  many  generations,  and  for  400  years  were  buried.  Gordon 
aiimits,  that  the  people  of  Dur-Fur  had  been  cruelly  used  by  the 
Kgyptian  aoldiurs,  and  Clicir  domestic  ties  totally  disregarded,  and 
yet  at  p.  148  hu  writes ;  "  I  have  an  expedition  out  against  Harun. 
"  There  will  be  no  pence  till  he  is  caught  or  killed."  And  yet 
Hanin  was,  at  least,  a  patriot  such  as  £ruce,  or  William  Tell,  or 
Schamyl.  Gordon  writes,  p.  397  ;  "  To-day  I  had  a  telegram  from 
"  Dar-Fiir.  Hariin  had  been  idled  and  his  forces  dispersed.  Gad 
"  has  been  truly  good  to  Mt .'  .  .  .  .  May  I  be  ground  to  dust,  if  He 
"  will  glorify  Himself  in  me!  but  give  me  a  humble  heart,  for 
"  where  Hu  dwells,  there  is  comfort."  Such  acts,  and  such  ex- 
pressions, are  very  shocking. 

The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  inopportune  moralizing  and 
eccentrio  remarks,  with  despondency,  with  wishing  to  be  rid  of  the 
work,  with  hopelessness  for  the  future,  and  with  consciousness 
of  the  almost  certain  evil  results  of  the  work  done.  In  many  pages 
occur  espresBions  almost  of  hatrod  to  the  Arab,  and  of  almost  tho 
same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Sudan.  And  the  reader 
looks  in  vain  for  those  troite  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  native, 
which  shine  through  every  line  of  Livingstone,  and  now  and  then 
irradiate  the  stem  business- para  graphs  of  Stanley.  Yet  Oordoii 
constantly  admits,  that  he  is  a  poor  Arabic  scholar,  and  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Vemacnlnr,  and  dependent  upon  interpreters, 
whom  he  at  length  discovers  to  be  scoundrels !  Let  us  quote  his 
own  words :  "  God  permits  me  to  open  the  road  to  the  interior 
"  (the  Equator),  but  humanly  speaking  I  see  nothing  t«  enconruge 
*'  the  hope,  that  the  occupation  of  these  lands  will  be  of  any 
*'  advantage  towards  civilizing  them.  In  excuse  for  taking  this 
"  emplov  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  accomplished  that  work  with 
"  a  minimum  amount  of  suffering  to  notives  and  to  soldiery,  which 
"  would  have  been  done  by  an  Arab  Paaha  with  a  great  amount 
*'  of  suffering  to  both." 

It  was,  and  it  is,  a  useless  work ;  &  work,  which  had  better 
have  been  left  undone,  and  which  has  been  entirely  abundoned 
when  accomplished.  The  long  line  of  Posts  from  Lado  to  the  Albert 
Nyanzn,  where  are  they  ?  If  they  were  in  existence,  cwi  bene  f  It 
docs  indeed  require  un  excuse  for  a  Christian  Englishman  to  tak«i 
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Buch  service  under  such  a  base  rule  as  that,  which  until  lately 
obtained  at  Cairo  with  the  lote  Khedive  as  BOvercign,  and  with 
2fuba  Paaha  as  his  Prime  Minister.  The  Oovemur- General  of  the 
Sudan  had  tA  barn  huuses,  rob  the  people  of  eows  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  kill  all,  who  opposed  the  black  slave- recruited 
regiments,  for  the  porpoae  of  eKtending  the  power  of  a  Muhometua 
Euler,  knowing  that  a  Pasha  of  the  old  typo  would  succeed  him 
only  a  little  better  in  degree  than  the  Arab  and  Sudan  slave  dealer, 
whom  he  desired  to  drive  out.  No  wonder  that  the  Natives  were 
hostile ;  no  wonder  that  they  called  in  their  medicine- men,  like 
Balak  did  of  old,  to  denounce  the  invader,  for  doing  which 
Gordon  covers  them  with  riiUcule,  Their  instinct  told  them,  that 
a  chain  of  Egyptian  ililitary  Posts  meant  the  location  of  a  body 
of  plunderers  and  ravishera  at  an  interval  of  two  days'  march 
through  the  whole  length  of  their  ojipreased  country, 

A  man  so  noble,  so  brave,  so  regardless  of  selKah  interests,  so 
simple  of  purpose,  so  enduring  of  fatigue,  so  reliant  upon  a  Higher 
Power,  and  yet  so  full  nf  mundane  resources,  under  the  supervision 
and  checks  of  a  Chriiitiun  Administration,  such  as  that  of  British 
India,  and  of  the  firm  iinJ  strong  Christian  guidance,  support,  and 
counsel  of  such  men  a»  Dulhounie  or  Lawrence,  might  have  restore<l 
order  to  the  Sudan,  in  t)ie  same  way  as  has  been  done  to  other 
Provinces,  which  in  our  own  times  we  have  seen  pass  from  the 
state  of  a  Den  of  Wild  Boosts  to  that  of  a  well-onltivated  Uarden. 
The  iron  hand  in  the  velvtt  glove,  the  jtalous  alistinence  from 
shedding  of  blood,  the  stern  order,  the  rapid  obedience,  the 
sympathy  with  the  conquered,  the  victory  crowned  by  pardon, 
and  reconciliation ;  tlie  intelligent,  honest,  and  well-paid  subor- 
dinates ;  these  are  the  elements  of  a  strong,  abiding,  and  yet 
benevolent  domination.  But  in  the  annnls  of  this  Sudan-Adminis- 
tration all  these  chariict eristics  are  found  wanting.  And  we  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  this  latest  attempt  at  the  civilization  of  tbeUpptr 
Basin  of  the  Nile  with  feelings  of  utter  hopelessness  and  despair, 
and  no  little  disgust. 

Miiaion-Worli,  1883, 

Gordon  had  left  Egypt  and  was  alive,  when  these  pages  were 
written:  subsequently  be  returned  to  the  Sudan,  and  was  killed 
at  Khartum  in  1885.  I  was  at  the  first  Cataract  in  Upper  Egypt, 
when  the  telegraphic  iie\v>f  came,  that  all  was  over.  I  had  followed 
Lord  Wolseler's  army  up  the  Kile,  as  far  us  I  could  get. 

"  How  ehall  wp  lliink  of  him  tivnderlr  (inough, 
"  Who  lor  his  errors  with  hu  life  6s*  paid? 
"  Of  sucb.  illogical  beroic  eluft, 

"  BritoDS  are  nmde." 

The  whole  of  the  Sudan  has  been  lost  to  civilization,  anil  has  gone 
back  a  century,  the  illusion  about  Emin  Pasha  has  been  dissipated. 
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"  I  have  no  compunction  about  his  death.  I  told  him  that,  if  ho 
"  fought  the  Egyptian  Oovemment,  Goi  teould  tlay  Aim.  Qosn 
"  only  obfyed  my  orders  in  ihooting  him.'"  His  father,  Seb^br, 
-who  WHB  the  real  offender,  as  head  of  the  Slave-trade  interest,  wu 
apparently  at  Cairo  vith  a  pension  of  £1100  per  annum,  vhen  the 
narrative  of  this  volume  ends.  Ho  had  also  been  sentenced  to 
death,  deservedly ;  but  had  escaped  on  a  pennon,  while  hia  youUifuI 
Boa  had  perished ! 

Harun,  the  hereditary  chief  of  Dar-Fur,  retired  to  his  monntsins, 
and  the  place,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  the  rulers  of  the  country 
for  many  generations,  and  for  400  years  were  buried.  Gordon 
ailmits,  that  the  ptsoplc  of  Dar-Fur  hud  been  cruelly  used  by  the 
Egyptian  soldiers,  and  their  domestic  ties  totally  disr^^rded,  and 
yet  at  p.  148  he  writes :  "  I  have  an  expedition  out  against  Harun. 
"  There  will  bo  no  peace  till  he  is  caught  or  killed."  And  yet 
Hanin  was,  at  least,  a  patriot  such  as  Uruce,  or  William  Tel],  or 
Seliamyl.  Gordon  writes,  p.  jg?  :  "  To-day  1  had  a  telegram  from 
"  Dar-Pur.  Hariin  had  been  killed  and  his  forces  di^ersed.  God 
"  hai  been  truly  good  to  me  t  .  .  .  .  May  I  be  ground  to  dust,  if  He 
"  will  glorify  Himself  in  me!  but  give  me  a  humble  heart,  for 
"  where  He  dwellii,  there  is  comfort."  Such  acts,  and  such  ox- 
prcBsions,  are  very  shocking. 

The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  inopportune  moralUnng  and 
eccentric  remarks,  with  despondency,  with  wishing  to  be  rid  of  the 
work,  with  hopelessness  for  the  future,  and  with  consciousness 
of  the  almost  certain  evil  results  of  the  work  done.  In  many  pages 
occur  expressions  almost  of  hatred  to  the  Arab,  and  of  almost  the 
same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Sudan.  And  the  reader 
looks  in  vain  for  those  traits  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  native, 
which  shine  through  every  line  of  Livingstone,  and  now  and  then 
irnidiiite  the  st«m  business- paragraphs  of  Stanley.  Yet  Gordon 
constantly  admits,  that  he  is  a  poor  Arabic  scholar,  and  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Vernacular,  and  dependent  upon  interpreters, 
whom  ho  at  length  discovers  to  be  scoundrels !  Let  us  quote  hia 
own  words ;  "  God  permits  me  to  open  the  rood  to  the  interior 
"  (the  Equator),  but  humanly  speaking  1  see  nothing  to  encourage 
"  the  hope,  that  the  occupation  of  these  lands  will  be  of  any 
"  advantage  towards  civilizing  them.  In  excuse  for  tsking  this 
"  employ  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  accomplished  that  work  with 
"  a  minimum  amount  of  suffering  to  notives  and  to  soldiery,  which 
"  would  hnve  been  done  by  on  Arab  Pasha  with  a  great  amount 
"  of  suffering  to  both." 

It  was,  and  it  is,  a  useless  work ;  a  work,  whieh  had  better 
have  been  left  undone,  and  which  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
when  accomplished.  The  long  line  of  Posts  from  Lado  to  the  Albert 
Kyanza,  where  are  they  ?  If  they  were  in  existence,  cut  bono  f  It 
does  indeed  require  an  excuse  for  a  Christian  Englishman  to  take 
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Buch  service  under  sueli  a  base  rule  as  that,  which  until  lately- 
obtained  at  Cairo  irith  t)ie  late  Khedive  as  sovereign,  and  with 
Nuba  Pasha  as  hia  Prime  Miuister.  The  Governor-General  of  the 
Sudin  had  to  burn  huusee,  rob  tho  people  of  cows  by  hundreds 
and  thouBands,  and  kill  all,  who  opposed  the  black  slave- recruited 
regiments,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  power  of  a  Mahometan 
Ruler,  knowing  that  n  Pasha  of  the  old  type  woiJd  succeed  him 
only  a  little  better  in  degree  than  the  Arab  and  Sudan  slave  dealer, 
vhom  he  desired  to  drive  out.  No  wonder  that  tho  Natives  were 
hostile ;  no  wonder  that  they  called  in  thair  medicine .0160,  like 
Dalak  did  of  old,  to  denounce  the  invader,  for  doing  which 
Gordon  covers  them  with  ridicule.  Their  instinct  told  them,  that 
a  chain  of  Egyptian  ^Military  Posts  meant  the  location  of  a  body 
of  plunderers  and  ravi.'shers  at  an  interval  of  two  days'  march 
through  the  whole  len^b  of  their  oppressed  country. 

A  man  so  noble,  so  brave,  so  regardlesB  of  selfish  interests,  so 
simple  of  purpose,  bo  -enduring  of  fatigue,  so  reliant  upon  a  Higher 
Power,  and  yet  so  full  of  mundane  resources,  under  the  supervisiun 
and  checks  of  a  Christian  Administration,  such  as  that  of  Briti.'>h 
India,  and  of  the  firm  mid  strong  Christian  guidance,  support,  and 
counsel  of  such  men  aR  Unlbou'iie  or  Lawrence,  might  have  restored 
order  to  the  i^udan,  iu  the  same  way  aa  has  be^n  done  to  other 
Provinces,  which  in  our  own  times  we  have  seen  pass  from  the 
state  of  a  Den  of  Wild  Beasts  to  that  of  a  well- cultivated  Garden. 
The  iron  band  in  tlie  velvet  glove,  the  jealous  abstiiience  from 
shedding  of  blood,  the  stern  order,  the  rapid  ohedionee,  the 
Byraputhy  with  the  conquered,  the  victory  crowned  by  pardon, 
and  reconciliation  ;  t>ie  intelligent,  honest,  and  well-paid  subor- 
dinates ;  these  are  the  elements  of  a  strong,  abiding,  and  yet 
benevolent  domination.  But  in  the  annals  of  this  Sudan-Adminis- 
tration all  these  charjcterirties  are  found  wanting.  And  wo  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  this  latest  attempt  at  the  civilization  of  the  Upper 
Basin  of  tho  Nile  with  feelings  of  utter  hopelessness  and  despair, 
and  no  little  disgust. 

Mmian-Work,  1883. 

Gordon  had  left  E|;ypt  and  was  alive,  when  these  pages  were 

written:  subsequently  he  returned  to  tho  Sudan,  and  was  killed 

at  Khartum  in  1885.     1  was  at  the  first  Cataract  in  Upper  Egypt, 

when  the  telegraphic  news  ctinie,  that  all  was  over.    I  had  followed 

Lord  Wolseley's  army  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  I  could  get. 

"  Hovr  Bhiill  wp  think  of  him  tfrnderlr  eaoneh, 

'■  Who  for  hin  ernira  with  hU  life  iiM  pHid  f 

"  Of  such  illugicul  heroic  stntT, 

"  BritoBS  are  made." 

The  whole  of  the  Sudan  has  been  lost  to  civilization,  and  has  gone 
back  a  century,  the  illusion  about  Emiu  Pasha  has  been  diBsipal«d. 
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Let  mc  consider  calmly  what  ought  to  he  done : 

I.  Professionally,  as  a  Memher  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  IncQa. 
II.  Intellectually,  as  a  man  of  capacity  and  attainments. 
III.  ^spiritually,  as  one,  who  seeks  for  the  Truth  as  a  humble 
sinner  before  God. 

Subjects  helonfcing  to  these  three  heads  are  constantly  before  me : 
night  and  day  I  reflect  on  what  I  can  do  for  the  People  of  India : 
what  employment  I  can  give  to  the  ttilents  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
what  road  I  can  find  to  the  Truth,  the  great  Truth,  of  the  Lord. 

I.  I  will,  if  possible,  cause  the  Judicial  Courts  in  India  to  be 
more  respected,  and  more  worthy  of  respect :  they  shall  be  no 
longer  dilatory,  uncertain,  expensive,  shackled  by  vain  forms,  and 
odious  and  ruinous  to  the  poor  people.  I  will  expose  their  short* 
comings,  suggest  reforms,  introduce  ideas  from  the  British  and 
French  systems,  and  secure,  that  after  seven  yeare  of  joint  service 
the  Judicial  Officers  should  be  absolutely  separated  from  the  Execu- 
tive, and  legal  Colleges  founded  for  the  training  of  Native  Judges, 
and  a  Native  Bar. 

I  must  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India, 
read  their  reports,  weigh  well  every  Bill  affecting  any  Province, 
remembering,  that  this  is  the  best  training  to  fit  me  hereafter  for 
the  post  of  a  Member  of  that  Coimcil. 

I  must  ur^e  the  improvement  of  our  Criminal  Law,  and  the 
reformation  of  our  Gaols.  I  trust  to  see  the  day,  when  there  will 
be  not  a  Piisoner  seen  outside  the  Gaol.  I  will  never  cease  to  urge 
a  complete  separation  from  the  House  of  Detention  of  persons 
under  trial  from  those  who  are  convicted. 

1  must  urge  the  examination  of  the  fitness  of  all  Servants  of  the 
State,  European  or  Native.  I  will  strive  to  curb  the  Demon  of 
Patronugo  and  Nepotism.  I  trust  to  see  the  day,  when  the  State 
College  will  be  the  only  door  to  Public  Service.  I  trust  to  see  the 
evil  habit  of  prolix  writing  reduced,  and  the  abominable  mode  of 
reading  evidence,  now  in  vogue,  done  away  with.  I  hope  to  see 
more  dignity  in  office  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer. 

II.  Intellectually,  I  have  much  to  do  both  in  reading  and 
writing:  subjects  crowd  on  my  brain,  and  fill  up  my  notebooks: 
lives  of  great  Indians  for  a  Vernacular  series :  a  succession  of 
descriptive  pictures  of  the  duties  of  each  grade  of  Public  Officers, 
with  the  object  of  inspiring  the  holders  of  office  with  nobler 
feelings,  a  greater  love  for  the  people,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of 
their  position  as  Rulers  for  good  or  ill,  Judges  of  Life  or  Death, 
vested  with  the  power  of  being  an  Angel  of  Wisdom  and  Gk>odne88, 
or  a  Demon  of  Ignorance  and  Malignity.  I  wish  to  read  more 
of  the  ancient  lit43rature  of  India  both  in  its  original  and  trans- 
lation, to  read  more  of  Jurisprudence  and  Law.     I  wish  to  be  on 
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a  level  with  all  the  vast  Bubjects  disiiuesed  daily,  to  join  in  the 
strife  of  brave  and  eamoMt  men  battling  for  tbe  advance  of  the 
inlerests  of  Mankind,  and  llonting  on  the  forcmoat  wave  of  the 
Btream  of  lef(itimute  Reform.  "  Let  nothing  exist,"  say  I,  "  which 
cannot  justify  its  existence." 

III.  Spiritually,  I  must  constantly  read,  murk,  and  learn  :  wateh 
the  great  course  of  events,  the  customs,  and  modes  of  thoup^ht  of 
Nations,  the  maxims  inotileiited  in  the  Religious  Books  of  all 
nations,  ponder  on  the  opinions  of  all,  avoid  all  dogmatic  assertion, 
sweep  away  all  fogs  of  mi'dimTal  and  patristic  tradition,  grasp  the 
whole  of  the  Almighty  Flun,  the  story  of  His  dealinga  with  the 
.  whoU  of  His  poor  Children,  for  all  of  whom  His  Son  died  on  the 
Cross,  not  for  the  poor  unit,  the  mere  cypher  of  the  tiny  Church,  to 
which  we  happen  by  the  iiuto  chunce  of  our  parentage  to  belong, 
a  mere  fraction  of  divided  Christianity.  The  whole  term  of  life  is 
not  long  enough  for  this  ion  side  ration,  and,  if  the  whole  huaiuess 
of  life  were  centred  in  it.  Life  would  not  be  thrown  owny.  For 
why  are  we  here  for  a  brit-f  jhtioiI  ?  How  came  wo  here  ?  What 
should  we  do  here  ?  Where  utter  life's  short  passage  do  we  go,  and 
what  is  Hereafter?     Theac  ure  the  questions. 

B.  Maiimt. 

I.  Take  a  general  view  of  every  subject,  and  consider  how  far 
it  will  afltect  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  your  own. 

1.  Avoid  even  the  appeiinince  of  prejudice:  have  before  your 
eyes  the  emptiness  of  personal  squabbles.  Measures  not  men:  it 
is  never  worth  the  while  'li  a  clever  and  eaniest  man  to  quarrel  : 
it  wastes  time  and  ruffles  tumper,  and  disturbs  the  smooth  lake-like 
placidity  of  the  temper. 

3.  Write  aa  briefly  as  yiossible  :  strike  out  every  extra  word,  or 
superfluous  sentence,  if  you  wish  your  writinga  to  be  rend.  The 
reports  of  special  correspondent  a,  and  the  Leaders  of  a  Newspaper, 
show  you  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Never  use  uncommon,  or  foreign,  or  unconrtoous,  or  sarcastic, 
words  ;  never  give  even  the  chance  of  being  charged  with  duplicity, 

5.  Never  despatch  a  letter  of  reproof  f»  a  subordinate,  or  a  reply 
to  a  reproof  of  your  superior,  until  one  night  has  elapsed  after 
receipt  of  their  letter.    Ctinsult  your  pillow. 

6.  If  misinterpreted,  reflfct  on  the  abuse  and  defamation,  which 
every  public  roan  underg-ii's  in  Great  Britain :  let  your  character 
be  known  by  the  general  teiiour  of  the  whole  course  of  your  actions, 
and  writings.  No  one  would  believe  a  charge  of  injustice  brought 
against  Ariatidcs,  or  of  imnimiesty  against  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Consider 
also  that,  if  the  world  knew  the  secrets  of  your  life,  which  you 
know,  how  easily  you  escape. 

7.  Never  under   any   circumstance   apply  for   any   office,    any 
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reward,  or  any  honour,  and  never  decline  any  office  tendered  to 
you  personally  by  the  Government. 

8.  Profit  by  the  censure  of  others  on  your  acts,  and  writings, 
if  their  knowledge  of  the  facta  compels  you  to  admit,  that  they 
are  qualified  to  form  a  judgment:  pass  quietly  over  the  censure 
of  the  unqualified,  but  still  reflect,  whether  you  deserved  it,  or  not, 
and  take  a  hint  for  future  guidance. 

g.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  system  and  order,  but  do  not  let 
your  routine  degenerate  into  red-tiipe :  your  system  indicates  the 
means,  and  not  the  object:  do  not  let  the  spirit  of  what  has  to 
be  done  degenerate  into  formalities :  avoid  delay  :  hU  dai  qui  eito 
dat :  dispose  of  everything  at  once  :  never  let  arrears  accumulate : 
never  touch  up  matters  disposed  of,  and  chew  useless  cuds: 
marshal  your  business,  so  as  to  dispose  first  of  what  is  most  urgent: 
do  not  let  one  tedious  train  of  thought  block  your  office-Kailway : 
get  rid  of  all  your  light  business,  so  as  to  clear  your  table.  *'  Mem 
a  tnennd  noseitur :  "  an  orderly  mind  has  an  orderly  business-table, 
Hud  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  writing-desk  help  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  bruin. 

ic.  Steer  the  middle-course  betwixt  ultra-liberalism,  and  stolid 
conservatism  :  do  not  assert  that  because  a  thing  is,  therefore  it 
must  be  wrong :  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  acquiesce  in  a  thing 
remaining,  unless  sufficient  reason  can  be  shown  for  allowing 
it  to  remain. 

1 1 .  Do  not  stick  to  your  opinions  for  consistency's  sake :  the 
world  is  a  stage,  on  which  the  scenes  are  always  shifting:  the 
basement  of  everlasting  Truth  remains:  the  environment  from  time 
to  time  is  altered  :  the  wisest  live  and  learn  :  but  before  you  change, 
see  that  you  get  no  personal  advantage  from  the  change,  for  then 
you  are  selling  yourself,  and  that  your  change  is  not  sudden,  and 
groundless,  for  then  you  act  like  a  fool. 

1 2.  Keep  clear  of  all  intrigues :  let  your  conduct  be  so  clean  and 
clear,  that  you  would  not  care  to  show  every  letter  public  or 
private  to  your  greatest  enemy,  and  so  act  as  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  espionage. 

13.  But  why  have  an  enemy  public  or  private?  You  cannot 
prevent  others  from  hating  you,  but  you  can  prevent  yourself  from 
hating  them  ;  if  you  cannot  agree,  keep  clear  of  each  other. 

1 4.  Jealousy  is  an  ignoble  weakness :  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
whole  system :  there  is  room  for  all :  all  have  separate  gifts,  and 
Chance  very  much  guides  the  disposal  of  appointments  and  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction.  Some  flower  early ;  some  late.  Bemember 
Mettemich's  remark,  **  JLe  mows  deeoree  U  plus  distinguie*^ 

15.  In  dealing  with  your  subordinates  give  them  the  fullest 
credit  for  what  tliey  do,  and  do  not  swallow  up  their  merit :  it  is 
a  drop  to  you :  it  may  be  the  germ  of  future  greatness  to  them.: 
be  regular,  indulgent,  free  from  spite,  conciliatory,  coartcous:  mark 
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their  characters:  encourage  the  lethargic,  restrain  the  over-zealons, 
support  the  timid  :  be  it  your  Constant  pleasure  to  develope  talent 
in  others,  remembering  how  much  you  owe  to  the  illustrious  men, 
who  trained  and  fashioned  you :  never  damp  youthful  energyi  nor 
damn  with  faint  praise. 

16.  Every  letter  deserves  an  answer;  if  possible,  by  next  day's 
post :  every  visit  deserves  a  return- visit :  the  more  inferior  the 
social  position,  the  more  necessary  the  attention  both  of  letter 
and  visit. 

17.  Temperate  opposition,  and  temperate  criticism^  are  the 
greatest  safeguards  of  a  public  officer :  how  much  cause  for  regret 
you  would  have,  if  all  your  crude  ideas  had  at  onoe  been  cazned 
out !  But  give  intelligent  reasons  for  dissent,  couched  in  oourteous 
language,  so  that  if  the  matter  be  handed  up  to  the  highest 
authority,  the  mettle  of  your  judgment  will  be  appreciated. 

18.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  lapse  01  time  to  engender 
abuses.  Keform  therefore  is  the  i%n9  quA  non  of  ezistenoe :  those 
are  the  real  anarchists,  who  reject  timely  reform. 

19.  Act  with  strict  justice  with  holders  of  public  offices,  and 
receivers  of  public  money,  who  have  outlived  the  necessity  of  their 
existence  :  but  admit  no  pity  or  compassion :  you  have  no  right  to 
be  generous  with  public  money. 

20.  Avoid  Nepotism  as  you  would  the  Devil:  the  names  of 
some  Governors,  and  their  families,  stink  in  India :  those  are  the 
best  public  servants,  who  have  won  their  positions  off  their  own 
bats :  it  is  strange,  that  many  cannot  see,  that  to  provide  for 
relations  out  of  public  funds  is  about  as  dishonourable,  and  dis- 
honest, an  act  as  a  person  placed  in  an  important  trust  can  commit.  . 

2 1 .  Be  very  tolerant  in  everything :  always  hear  the  other  side : 
turn  over  in  your  mind  the  reasons  for  or  against  any  measure : 
remember  that  people's  opinions  are  formed  by  their  environment : 
questions  open  to  you,  are  not  open  to  them :  a  decision  in  one 
particular  way  may  ruin  them  :  you  have  nothing  at  stake.  Again 
some  men  have  not  the  capacity,  or  opportunity,  to  form  an  opinion, 
or  even  to  consider  the  merits  :  they  get  into  a  groove  early  m  life, 
and  have  not  the  force  of  character  to  get  out  of  it :  it  is  of  no  use 
discussing  with  them  :  a  sieve  will  not  hold  water :  they  must  go 
to  their  graves  with  their  eyes  unopened. 

22.  No  law,  ritual,  or  institution,  secular,  or  religious,  can  be 
made  permanent : 

**  Tempora  mutantnr :  nos  et  mutamnr  in  illis." 

They  must  either  be  modified  to  suit  the  ever-widening,  ever- 
chauging  feelings  of  mankind,  or  they  will  undergo  the  certain  fate 
of  being  suppressed  by  violence,  becoming  obsolete  by  contempt, 
or  avoided  by  subterfuge. 
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YI. 
SYSTEMATIC  CHARITY. 

'*  The  treasure-house  of  the  Lord  is  full  to  overflowing."  Such 
was  the  remark  of  a  pious  ecclesiastic  in  olden  times,  who  com- 
menced a  grand  work  of  charity  with  apparently  inadequate  means. 
He  alluded,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  hearts  and  parses  of 
true  Christians,  which  are  ever  open  at  their  Master's  call. 

The  Bi-iton  is  world-renowned  for  his  charitable  disposition,  the 
British  charities  are  a  national  glory;  nor  has  the  Anglo-Indian 
ever  been  found  wanting  in  the  disposition  to  reply  to  calls  upon 
his  bounty,  but,  where  he  has  failed,  and  does  fail,  is  in  system, 
selection,  and  forethought.  To  many  it  appears  to  be  enough  to 
give,  and  an  insufficient  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
the  object,  or  the  more  urgent  calls  of  more  important  enterprises. 
And,  in  truth,  Anglo-Indians  should  be  ready  to  give.  The 
majority,  if  not  all  of  us,  are  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  or  parents 
with  life-incomes,  familiar  to  small  things  at  home,  and  smaller 
prospects  in  Great  Britain.  In  British  India  liberal  allowances, 
paid  monthly,  attained  at  an  early  ago,  enable  the  youthful,  or 
middle-aged,  servants  of  the  Government  to  lead  a  life  of  com- 
parative ease  and  indulgence,  unknown  to  their  brothers  at  home, 
the  curate  with  no  interest,  the  briefless  barrister,  and  the  hard- 
working surgeon.  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  a  portion  of  this 
abundance  (for  when  contrasted  with  their  home  circumstances,  it 
is  abundance)  be  devoted  to  the  honour  and  Fervice  of  Him,  whose 
hand  protects  from  the  pestilence,  whose  good  spirit  holds  them 
back  from  the  thousand  forms  of  professional  shipwreck,  to  which 
the  Anglo-Indian  at  any  period  of  his  career  is  liable. 

We  say,  **  a  portion,"  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any 
rule  as  to  the  amount  of  that  portion.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver ;  the  poor  widow  dropped  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  one  farthing  outweighed  the  offerings  of  Kings.  To  each 
man  are  known  his  own  circumstances,  his  own  necessities,  his  own 
prospects.  How  often  the  young  man,  who  was  deemed  penurious 
by  his  thoughtless  contemporaries,  has  been  found,  years  after,  to 
have  been  supporting  a  mother  and  sister  at  home,  or  starting 
a  brother  in  life !  All  that  we  ask  is,  that  a  man  should  settle 
with  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  how  much  he  can 
consecrate  of  his  earning  to  the  service  of  Him,  who  gave  all. 

Then  come  into  force  our  lules  of  what  we  call  **  Systematic 
Charity."  The  sum  for  the  year  is  assigned,  and  the  pleasant  task 
then  remains  to  allot  this  sum  in  the  mode  most  conformable  to  the 
donor's  views  of  what  is  right.  He  will  not  forget  the  cries  of  the 
poor  of  his  distant  home  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  his  heart  still 
clings  fondly ;  he  will  send  something  there.     He  wiU  not  forget 
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the  cause  of  hia  Master,  for  which  brave  and  noble  men  are 
fighting  in  this  countrj'  in  the  face  of  the  heathen  idolater,  and  the 
Mahometan  Unitarian,  under  the  great  Commissioa  given  on  the 
day  of  the  AaoenBiciii.  Ho  will  not  forget  the  wants  of  the  Church 
of  his  own  Communion,  the  Schools,  the  Bible  and  Tract-Societies, 
the  City  missionary,  who  calls  to  those  who  are  Christiana  by 
name,  but  from  igiioranco,  or  neglect,  or  misfortune,  hare  fallen 
into  Atheism,  or  Iiidifforentism ;  and  the  Native  Pastor,  who 
watches  over  the  little  flock,  which  has  como  out  of  the  glare  of 
the  idolatry  of  the  fjreat  city,  and  nestled  in  the  midst  of  us  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  Ho  will  not  forgot  the  little  comforts 
of  the  British  Soldier,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power  to  contribute  to 
them,  iu  the  way  of  Lectures,  Institutes,  and  Lending  Libraries ; 
nor  will  hia  heart  banlen  against  the  shamo  and  opprobrium  of  our 
name  and  nation,  the  British  Loafer,  but  will  assist  him  through 
those  legitimate  channels,  and  in  that  restricted  way,  which  the 
necessity  of  the  casi.^  lias  required.  Lastly,  he  will  not  forget  those, 
whom  he  has  always  with  him,  the  poor,  and  those  who  are 
brought  out  of  their  cities  and  villages  to  be  healed  of  their  sick- 
neesea  in  British  Inlirmaries,  ttnder  the  tender  and  skilful  care  of 
the  Doctor,  Special  objects  of  interest  and  charity  will  spring  up 
around  him ;  he  hears,  while  he  is  enjoying  hia  meal  daily,  of 
thousands  dying  of  I'aniiae ;  he  hearg,  while  he  draws  his  salary 
regularly,  of  bsjika  being  broken,  and  the  means  of  whole  families 
becoming  estinguiehed  :  while  hia  prospects  are  bright,  he  sees  hia 
neighbour  from  some  error,  some  ill-luck,  some  miseondutt,  or  some 
sin,  dashed  down  to  penury,  and  dragging  down  helpless  un- 
offending innocents  with  him. 

When  we  mount  the  tower  of  our  mind,  and  take  a  survey  of 
the  sorrows  and  Wiints  of  our  foUow-creatures,  we  are  too  apt  to 
descend  heart-crushed  and  hopeless  from  the  very  thought,  and 
distant  view,  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  evil.  This  is  want 
of  Faith,  The  treasure- house  of  the  Lord  is  full  to  overflowing, 
if  there  are  found  tliose,  who  are  wise,  and  systematic,  and  self- 
denying,  and  all-sympathizing,  and  large-hearted,  to  admiuister  to 
its  never-failing  abundance. 

Southern  Crow,  Allahahad,  1866. 


Til. 
"STJRSUM    CORDA." 


Vs  one  of  my  earlier  papers  I  impressed  on  my  readers  the  dnty 
of  labour  consecrated  by  prayer,  "  ora  et  labora,"  labour  for  the 
benetit  of  others,  11  a  remunerated,  unpraised,  and  often  unknown. 
I  would  now  allude  to  the  obstacles,  which  spring  up  in  the  way 
of  such  labour,  however  willing  may  be  the  labourer.     All  new- 
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comers  arrive  ia  British  India  overflowing  with  enthusiasm. 
Schemes  of  usefulness  and  benevolence  are  concocted  on  boardship 
during  the  outward  voyage,  which  would  occupy  a  long  life.  The 
young  lady,  who  has  taught  herself  from  books  to  regard  India 
from  a  too  highly  romantic  point  of  view,  plans  to  have  the  native 
servants  assembled  at  prayers,  to  entertain  a  Scripture-Reader  for 
the  people,  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  humble  homeSt  to 
assist  at  the  Sunday-Schools,  to  play  the  harmonium  in  the  Church, 
to  visit  the  Missions,  assist  in  the  local  Societies,  and  help  the  good 
cause  by  her  advice,  her  money,  her  writings,  and  her  prayers. 

The  young  Missionary,  or  Chaplain,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
the  lives  of  Schwartz,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Raglan,  conscious  of  his 
own  natural  shortcomings,  but  strong  in  Faith  and  the  strength  of 
Him,  whom  he  lives  only  to  serve,  cherishes  too  sanguine  views  of 
the  future ;  he  will  avoid  all  the  errors,  which  have  misled  his  pre- 
decessors ;  he  will  surmount  all  the  difficulties,  which  held  them 
back;  he  will  bring  his  countrymen,  too  long  forgetful  of  God, 
back  to  the  8cr\'iccs  of  the  Church ;  he  will  add  souls  to  that 
Church  by  preaching  with  force  to  amiable  and  simple  indigincs, 
assembled  at  sunset  under  the  patriarchical  fig-tree. 

Short  dream !  Early  disenchantment !  Impediments  offer  them- 
selves of  the  most  provoking  and  unexpected  character :  difficulticB 
in  each  work  that  is  undertaken  and  in  the  worker,  such  as  never 
could  have  happened  before :  faithless  co-operators :  unworthy 
suspicions  and  jealousies  on  the  part  both  of  lay  and  clerical 
brethren :  headaches,  quarrels,  heat,  flics,  difficulties  with  regard 
to  family-details  at  home,  difficulties  with  regard  to  vehicles  to  get 
abroad.  All  must  be  familiar  with  such  drawbacks,  after  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  India;  but  to  the  new-comer  they  seem  the 
special  machinations  of  Satan,  and  he  droops  under  them.  All 
we  can  say  is  "  Sursum  Corda !  "  Would  you  consecrate  to  God 
that,  which  cost  you  nothing?  Through  much  tribulation,  much 
sifting  of  wheat,  you  must  enter  into  the  Kingdom.  Or  the  dis- 
appointment may  be  in  the  people :  the  anxious  and  ingenuous 
inquirer  after  Christian  verities  may  develope  into  a  rogue,  or 
backslide  into  a  libertine:  the  much  trusted  Vestry-Clerk,  the 
highly  valued  Catechist,  may  prove  an  insolvent,  or  the  weakest  of 
weak  and  immoral  Christians :  the  fine  and  over-refined  mind  may 
be  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the  endless,  hopeless,  profitless  conflict 
with  the  coarsest  and  most  unyielding  forms  of  scepticism  and 
materialism.  Or  the  fault  may  be  in  the  worker,  a  lack  of  temper, 
a  want  of  tact,  of  patient  faith  and  faithful  patience,  of  loving  per- 
sistence and  persistant  love :  perhaps  a  too  fond  and  selfish  looking  to 
results ;  a  too  great  craving  for  success  and  praise,  forgetful  of  the 
example  of  the  Husbandman,  who  flings  his  seed  on  the  furrow,  truating 
in  due  time  to  receive  from  it  a  tenfold  return.  To  the  labourer  who 
is  thus  abashed  and  castdown,  all  thatwecan  sayis,  "  Sursum  Corda!'* 
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Or  the  labonrer  msy  be  Inid  aside  by  iltnesa,  and  may  fret  in  his 
dftrkeaed  chamber,  magnifying  in  fond  foolish  dreams  his  own  im- 
portance and  the  Iobb  to  the  world  and  tie  Tork  by  his  temporary, 
or  permanent,  withdrawal.  To  Buch  wo  answer,  tliat  you  must  do 
God's  work,  as  He  wisbe?,  as  He  thinks  bf-at :  you  may  think  highly 
of  what  ymt  viert  doing,  Ood  dee»  not :  a  new  form  of  aervice  ia 
designed  for  you,  of  which  you  have  as  yet  formed  no  conception. 
Think  of  Hilton,  wbo  in  hia  blindnese  was  shut  out  from  the 
world,  to  write  his  immortal  poem  ;  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Luther 
in  their  priaona ;  of  Monod  on  his  death-bod  kept  olive  two  years 
to  do  more  in  his  siii'k-rnom  towards  the  saving  of  souls  than  a 
whole  life  would  have  effected  in  the  pulpit;  of  the  preeioi 
of  Paul  two  years  -wt-ro  spent  in  prison  at  Ciesarea,  and  two  i 
tied  by  the  arms  to  a  heathen  soldier  at  Rome,  Perhaps  there  is 
a  message  to  you  in  tliis  sudden  blow,  that  yon  must  change  your 
work,  or  the  spheru  of  your  work,  or  at  any  rate  enjoy  a  pause 
in  the  ceaaeless  Htrt'ani  of  life's  occupation,  that  you  may  withdraw 
yourself  for  a  seaB<)ii,  that  you  may  look  forwards  and  backwards, 
seek  a  new  plan,  and  by,  as  it  were,  stepping  back,  or  rather  aside, 
gather  strength  for  a  new  and  perhaps  a  more  successful  advance. 

Southern  Crosi,  Allahabad,  i856. 
This  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  truth  of  the 
last  words  have  been  realized  by  me  personally.  God  is  very  good 
in  what  He  lends,  in  what  He  takes  away,  and  in  what  He  denies. 
He  changes  our  sphere  of  usefulness  by  some  treraendons  blow ; 
but  after  chaatisemtut,  a  now  field  of  Duty  and  Labour,  pre- 
viously undreamt  of,  is  opened.  His  Holy  Name  be  praised ! 
"  Sursum  corda !  " 

London,  1S90. 

vin. 

IN  TE  DOMINE  8PERAVI. 
CniNOEs  of  the  most  afflicting  nature  constantly  occur  in  the  circle 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  community  with  a  suddenness  and  bitterness, 
which  is  quite  appalling.  We  look  around,  and  those,  who  were 
OUT  every-day  compiiuiona,  are  gone.  Wo  hear  of  neighbours  young 
and  old,  struck  down  by  death,  by  diBeaae,  or  incapacitated  by 
blindness,  or  crushed  by  such  bereavements,  as  carry  with  them  all 
the  bitterness,  without  the  rest  of  death  to  the  survivors.  The  air 
is  indeed  filled  with  farewells  of  the  dying,  and  wailings  of  the 
dead ;  the  casual  acquaintance  is  disturbed  by  the  compiainta  of 
the  broken-hearted,  and  the  burden  of  the  disappointed,  and  we 
Hcem  relieved,  when  the  tniin  carries  off  into  apace,  no  more  to  be 
heard  of,  the  member  of  the  community,  who  has  ceased  to  be 
agreeable  or  useful.     The  turn  of  all  uomus,  one  by  one ; 
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sooner,  some  later ;  some  oftener,  some  at  long  intervals :  the  same 
trite,  well-meaning,  but  meaningless,  consolation  is  tendered  in  all 
cases,  whether  on  the  death  of  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks,  of  an  aged 
parent,  or  one  who  hoped,  and  was  hoped  to  be  the  loving  partner 
of  a  long  life.  The  only  real  consolation  is  contained  in  the  words 
we  have  above  quoted,  **  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted."  Trust  in 
God  always  ! 

The  path,  which  we  have  selected,  may  appear  to  be  a  promising 
one  for  God's  work,  and  a  useful  one  and  an  agreeable  one ;  but  a 
wall  is  suddenly  found,  which  interrupts  onward  progress.  The 
heart  sinks  at  the  prospect  of  abandoning  schemes  of  usefulness, 
labours  of  love,  prospects  of  success,  brightened  by  loving  sympathy, 
hallowed  by  sweet  companionship.  If  God's  service  be  our  real 
object,  let  us  not  be  cast  down.  Whether  the  impediment  be 
sickness,  bereavement,  or  disappointment,  the  Lord  will  provide  for 
the  sacrifice  in  His  own  time  and  in  His  own  place.  Let  our  hearts 
only  be  ready.  Or  the  path,  into  which  we  have  strayed,  may  be 
one  of  thoughtlessness,  if  not  sin ;  of  levity,  if  not  an  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  God's  service ;  of  undue  devotion  to  the  world,  and  its 
honours  and  its  snares,  and  a  too  eager  gathering  of  the  treasures^ 
which  perish,  or  clog  when  obtained.  Let  us  be  thankful,  if  a  lion 
obstruct  such  a  path,  and  let  us  welcome  the  calamity,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  God's  Messenger,  believing,  that  our  travel  is  afflicted 
with  such  trouble,  lest  the  delight  (over-delight  in  the  provisions 
of  the  journey)  should  take  away  our  desire  for  the  Rest,  which 
should  be  the  journey's  end.  In  such  dark  hours  Trust  in 
the  Lord  ! 

This  is  the  last  echo  of  a  voice^  or  rather  of  two  voices  (one  has 
been  silent  for  three  months  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  will  he 
heard  here  no  more),  which  have  striven  to  rouse  their  friends 
by  advice,  by  illustration,  by  narratives,  to  a  sense  of  a  higher  life, 
a  nobler  vocation,  an  obligation  laid  upon  the  British  in  India, 
to  do  something,  each  of  us  according  to  his  ability,  in  the  cause 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  especially  as  regards  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  the  people  of  India.  The  ardent  desire  to  serve  God  here, 
longer  and  better,  has  not  been  gratified  ;  but  the  sphere  alone 
has  been  changed,  and  not  the  work.  We  may  humbly  believe, 
that  the  blessed  saints,  and  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  have  still 
a  work  of  Love  and  Self-sacrifice  to  do  in  their  Father's  Kingdom 
on  high,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  Saviour,  whose  faithful  service 
was  the  Law  of  their  brief  mortal  life.  And  the  sufferer,  left  for 
a  season  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  sufferings  alone,  will  surely 
in  due  time  find  a  work  to  be  done  by  him  below,  if  his  Faith 
n^mains  unshaken,  and  if  he  trusts  in  the  Lord. 
Southern  Cros8j  Allahabad,  Nov,  1867  {on  leaving  India  for  Wit), 

So  indeed,  and  more  also,  I  have  found  it. 
London^  1890. 
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Thames  are  due  to  the  glorious  old  heathen,  who  uttered  these 
memorable  words.  No  doubt,  in  the  diaeharge  of  his  Imperiul 
duties,  he  had  that  day  iaaued  orders  to  his  Proconsuls  in  every  part 
ot  the  Roman  World ;  he  had  replied  to  the  queries  of  hia  GeneraU, 
who  commanded  bis  scattered  forces  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube, 
and  in  disbint  Britain ;  he  had  received  the  Ambassadors  of 
Sovereigns,  who  held  their  eceptrea  at  his  pleasure ;  he  had  given 
his  sanction  to  new  and  wise  laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
human  race  {as  it  appeared  to  him) ;  he  had  worshipped  devoutly 
at  the  altars  of  bis  country's  gods;  he  had  presided  at  the  games  in 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  and  entertained  the  nobles  of  Rome  at 
a  banquet  on  the  Palatine  ;  he  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers  to 
have  done  a  pood  day'swork,  and  yet  when,  acconling  to  the  golden 
precepts  of  Pythagoraa,  he  counted  up  what  be  had  done,  or  left  un- 
done, before  be  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  he  felt,  and  be  exclaimed 
aloud,  so  loud  that  his  words  stil!  ring  in  the  hearths  of  men,  that  he 
had  loU  a  dtiy.  He  remembered,  that  he  had  on  that  day  done  no 
act  of  kindni'^s ;  had  said  no  word  of  mercy,  consolation  and  love ; 
had  devised  no  sclieme  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  had  forgiven 
no  personal  injury ;  had  returned  good  for  no  e^■il ;  had  alleviated 
no  life  of  sorrow,  want,  and  disappointment ;  had  by  timely  advice 
held  back  no  rush  spirit  from  the  precipice  of  destruction  ;  had  by 
Judicious  suggestion  turned  into  a  happier  and  more  hopeful  channel 
the  Jaundiced  thought  of  no  broken-hearted  one;  had  not  ministered 
to  any  of  the  wants  of  his  fellow -creatures  ;  he  had  not  helped  to 
bear  the  burden  of  any  brother,  and  thus  fulfil  the  great  law  of  his 
own  life;  and  so  the  great  Emperor,  clothed  in  purple,  sighed, 
because  he  had  lost  a  day.  We  think,  that  his  memory  was  bad, 
and  that  prtihably  he  had  done  much,  but  his  inner  consciousness 
was  moved,  tliat  he  had  not  done  enough.  Verily,  of  such  men, 
who  are  thus  mured,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Life  is  likt'  a  basket,  which  every  one  must  fill  before  night ;  let 
ua  put  in  something,  that  is  really  pood,  and  be  not  content  to 
exclude  what  is  absolutely  had  ;  something  besides  ofBcial  reports, 
social  conventionalities,  and  trivial  amusements ;  let  us  put  in  this 
really  good  at  once,  for  the  night  comes  on  apace,  and  the  golden 
opportunity  miiy  be  gone.  The  poor  man  may  have  moved  on  from 
your  door  with  his  wants  unrelieved  ;  the  sick  man  may  have  died 
with  his  bedside  unvieitcd ;  the  neighbour,  who  might  have  been 
saved,  may  huve  erred  beyond  hope  of  recovery;  Christ  himself,  in 
the  form  of  u  poor  star\'ing  child,  may  have  stood  at  the  door  and 
knocked,  and  not  have  been  admitted.  Do  wo  ever  ask  ourselves, 
as  the  long  tcdioua  hours  of  the  Indian  eummcr  day  at  length  wear 
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theiriiM^lves  out,  "Have  I  done  anythinf;,  tned  to  do  Bnytbing,  uid 
"  anything,  thought  anythtag,  for  tlie  good  of  my  fellow-oreaturea, 
"  and  for  the  Glory  of  my  Saviour  ?  "  No  need  to  aspire  to  great 
things  :  little  things  make  up  the  aum  of  life's  history,  and  we  are 
all  capable  of  little  things,  so  wisely  typified  in  the  oup  of  cold 
water,  and  the  opportunity  occurs  bo  often,  and  in  such  multifonn 
Tariety.  We  alludo  to  the  timely  alma,  the  earnest  co-operation, 
the  word,  only  a  vord  of  sympathy,  the  tribute  of  respect  ehown 
to  unfashionable  merit  and  goodness ;  the  manful  standing  Tip 
against  error  even  in  high  places,  and  to  the  probable  detriment  of 
the  opposer ;  the  resistance  to  the  current  of  down-grade  morality, 
low  religion,  low  public  duty ;  the  word  of  advice  spoken  juat  in. 
time  to  save :  the  thought  wrought  out,  which  is  able  to  breathe 
new  life  to  others ;  the  words  put  to  paper,  which  will  bring  lean 
to  the  eyes,  or  bum  the  cheek  of  the  reader,  long  after  yon  are 
slumbering  in  your  grave.  Let  each  of  ns  do  each  day  something; 
of  this  kind,  or  better,  and  be  will  not  have  lost  a  day ;  his  labour 
will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  his  works  will  foUow  him. 

Southern  Croat,  Allahabad,  1867. 
80  be  it ! 

Loudon,  Augtut,  1890. 


PART  V. 
PRIMITI^   ET   EELIQUI^. 


Asi8tophineb'  Bibdb. 


(T, 


) 

SItep !  sleep,  no  more ! 
0  Thou,  who  shar'st  my  daily  Bong ! 
UntwiBt  the  chaine  of  hidden  harmony, 
And  let  tliy  woodnotes  float  along 
In  Btrains  of  dulcet  melody,  as  before, 
"When  through  thy  golilun-Bpangled  throat 
For  lost  ItTs  thrilled  thy  note 

So  mournfully ! 
Clear  through  the  leafy  woodbine- grovo 
The  Eolw  floQt«  to  Heacen  above  ; 
Fired  by  thu  sound  with  ivonr-lyro 
Apollo  k'ails  th'  immortal  choir : 
And  hark  ut  length  the  heavenly  Bong 
In  toneful  cadence  floats  along. 
EioN,  1839. 

II. 

AN  OLD  LATIS  MONASTIC  KTMIf. 

On  God's  right  hand,  enthroned  in  light, 
Eneireled  by  the  Angela  bright, 
Four  animals  of  various  dight 

No  human  eye  rlarc  scan  : 
See  foremost  stands  th'  Imperial  Bird, 
A  Lion's  roiiring  next  is  heard, 
A  snow-wliite  Bullock  is  the  third, 

Tho  fourth  the  form  of  Uan. 
By  types,  such  as  these  represent, 
The  four  Kvungeliata  are  meant, 
"Whom  once  the  blessed  Saviour  sent 

The  rising  Church  to  guide  : 
See  Mark,  and  Matthew,  foremost  stand. 
And  Luke,  and  He,  whom  God's  right  hand, 
While  fishing  ou  tlie  Jordan's  strand, 

Called  from  his  father's  Bide. 
In  human  form  they  Matthew  show, 
Because  he  writes  of  Christ,  as  though 
He  really  sprang  from  men  below. 

Was  man,  save  only  sin  : 
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Hark !  like  a  Lion  from  his  lair 
Mark  with  loud  voice  hids  men  prepare 
For  Christ's  forthcoming,  and  take  care 

To  cleanse  their  hearts  within. 

Under  a  Bullock's  figure  we 
The  loved  physician  aptly  see, 
Because  he  treats  of  God's  decree, 

And  Christ's  great  sacrifice : 
But  Eagle's  wings  are  placed  upon 
The  hest  beloved  Apostle  John, 
Because  his  Gospel  purer  shone, 

And  spumed  all  earthly  ties. 

These  four  by  various  symbols  may 
The  attributes  of  Christ  display. 
And  show  them  is  the  separate  way. 

Which  God  to  each  has  given. 
A  Man — his  earthly  Parents  tell : 
A  Bull— he  at  the  Altar  fell : 
A  Lion — ^triumphed  over  Hell : 

An  Eagle — springs  to  Heaven. 
Eton,  1840. 


III. 

ON  KS  OAKEN  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FORMED  FROM  AN 

OCEAN-DRIFTED  LOG. 

Tellus  me  genuit :  per  secula  plurima  Yenti 
In  Pelago  jactant :  nunc  tamen  Ignis  habet. 
Eton,  1838. 


lY. 
TRANSLATION  OF  A  PERSIAN  POEM. 

Te  natum  aspiciens,  nudum,  gremioque  jacentem, 
Lseta  fuit  genitrix,  sed  tibi  luctus  erat. 

Sic  vivas,  placid^  ut  morientis  risus  in  ore 
Ludet,  dum  meriti  conscia  turba  fleat. 

Mi^T6/»ov  CLfniTOKov  fip€(f>o9  iv  fyovariffffiv  iiceiffOf 
Met^wtrrwv  SkXwVf  avrov  ohvpo/Jievov, 

*Q9  ^rj9  ev^oKifittiif  orp  av  fjXOep  rdpfia  fiioio^ 
£t^  fiev  rfvw<rroi9  ttk^feoy  ffol  5e  fyeXiu?. 
Eton,  1837. 
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WEEP  NOT  THY  DAUGHTEE  FADING. 

(Tbakglaiidh.) 

Ife  fleas  nata  flubetmte  mortem : 
Sots  tua  cat  commumB,  amubilesque 
Singoli  naecimtur,  ountque :  vaoos 

Mitt*  dolorcB. 

AngoF,  (!t  luctus  Yiolens,  et  ira 
Fervida,  hand  tiirbant  placidam  noietem  : 
lUa,  quiL  nunquam  eat  dolor,  ad  sileotem 
TroDsiit  o 


HlTLIX  ChUBCSTJ 


EAUTH  WALKETH  ON  EARTH. 

(TlliN8l*TI0!T.) 

Terra  premit  terram  gemmis  auroque  saperba: 
Terra  redit  terrain  ape  oitiorque  ana : 

Terra  BUper  terrain  turres  et  mcenia  coadit : 
Telluri  tellua  "  Onmio  nostra  "  vocot. 


vn. 

DISTICH    TO    ACCOMPANY    A    PAINTED    WINDOW 
PEESENTED  TO  MANTHOBPE  CHtrECH  IN 

LINCOLNSHIEE. 

Exnl  in  extemia  oris  arma  inter  et  bostes 
Hoc  pi^us  fidei  devovot  esse  sues. 
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VIII. 

LINES  TO  ACCOMPANY  MEDALS  SENT  TO  MY  FATHER. 

Laurum  militise  Musamm  adjungere  palmis, 

Quas  puer  arripui,  si  mihi  contigent : 
Sique  meis  unquam  fortuna  arriserit  actis, 

Sit  mea  Isetitia,  et  sit  decus  omne  tuum. 

If  to  my  share  has  come  this  meed  of  praise 
To  twine  one  laurel  midst  my  youthful  bays. 
If  on  my  pathway  fortune's  favours  shine, 
Thine  be  the  honour,  and  the  joy  be  mine. 

Battlb-fibld  of  Sobraon,  India,  1846. 


IX. 
INSCRIPTION  ON  A  STICK  PRESENTED  TO  MY  FATHER. 

Indica  me  genuit  spissis  Himalaiia  silvis  : 

Transi  Panjdbi  flumina  quinque  soli : 
Kashmfri  novi,  Peshorique,  ultima  regna ; 

Quae  colet  JSgyptus,  quae  loca  dives  Arabs : 
Nunc  adsum  prope  te :  tua  nunc  vestigia  servo, 

Prsesidium  dextrse,  care,  fidele  tusB. 

On  boa&d  homs-goino  ship,  1851. 


X. 

"LIVE  WHILE  YOU  LIVE." 
(Translation.) 

**  Vivito  dum  vivas,"  Epicurus  clamat,  "  et  acri" 
"  Carpe  voluptates,  quas  sinit  hora,  manu : " 

'*  Vivito  dum  vivas  "  sacro  canit  Angelus  ore, 
'*  Et  momenta  momor  singula  redde  Deo." 

0  Deus  !  in  nostra  vita  juugatur  utrumque  : 
Vivo  voluptati,  dummodo  vivo  Tibi. 

Eton,  1840. 
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A  PICTURE  IN  A  GALLERY  AT  PARIS  REPRESEXTINO 
DAT,  AND  THE  HOURS,  IN  A  VESSEL. 

Day,  moamfiil  liiiy,  we've  bome  thee  over, 

Never,  never  to  return  : 
No  more  joya  thou  con'st  discover, 
No  more  heurta  with  frenzy  bum: 
Joi'  or  sorrow 
May  00  me  to-morrow, 
Bat  will  Dot  injure  thee! 
"We  thy  hours 
Hiivc  lost  our  powers, 
T'obey  thy  high  decree. 

Day,  mournful  duy,  o'er  many  a  parting 

Have  thy  glorious  sunbenniB  shone : 
Many  a  dearest  heurt-Etring's  starting 

Thou  bast  scbo.  and  smiled  upon. 
Many  a  wreti^b,  for  death  long  pining, 

Many  a  youth  in  glorious  mom, 
Many  a  soft  heurt  uuropining, 

Many  a  babe  but  newly-horn  : 
Many  a  prayer  hits  thy  hrceze  wafted, 

Many  an  unrclonting  curse : 
Many  a  fresh  hope  has  engrafted, 

And  many  a  sorrow  rendered  worse ; 
How  many  11  wretch,  on  whom  stern  Fortune  lowers, 
Will  dat«  his  misery  from  thy  sad  hours! 


SII. 
'  UNA  LANTERNA  NON  PUO  DAR  DUE  LUME." 

la   AS   iTAllAtf   Sojfs.) 

Q  t^nebit  lumina, 
n  forent  lucentia : 
a  creobit  flumino, 
D  forent  fluentia : 
n  tenehit  ftnmins, 
D  foret  Concordia : 


(Te*nsl4Tion  fi 

Lantema  bina  n 

Et,  si  teneret,  n 

Pontana  bina  n 

Et,  si  orearit,  n 

Duos  amantcs  n 

Et,  si  teneret,  n 

Unura  tencto  :  dit  ultero  lieentiam, 

Si  Bors  iniqua  sit  mihi,  Patientia ! 
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XIII. 

L'ONDA  DAL  MAE'  DIVI8A. 

(Translation  tbom  the  Italiait  of  Metasiasio.) 

TJnda,  do  ponto  soparata,  valles 
Irrigat,  colicsque  :  ruit  viatrix 
Turbida,  aut  captiva  jacet  profundo 

Carcerc  fontis : 
Murmurat  Bcmpcr :  gcmit  usque,  luctans 
Ire  nativum  mare ;  quo  vagantcs 
Traxit  humores,  ibi  quaerit  inve- 

-nire  quietom. 
Italy,  1887. 


XIV. 
"DAY    OF    DEATH,"   BY    TRENCH. 

(Translation  in  Monkish  Ehyue.) 

Non  vitonda  nobis  Hora, 
Cum  Yox  dicet :  "  Sine  mora 
*'  Surgas :  haec  linquatur  ora." 

**  Iter  vita5  post  cxtrcmum 
"  Surgas,  ot  accingas  demum 
**  Ad  longinquum  et  extremum." 

Dies  penitus  reclusa 
Noctc  tenebris  obtusa ! 
Quae  tc  rect^  dicet  Musa  ? 

Kunc,  aut  olim  sis  futura, 
Luce  splondcns,  aut  obscura, 
Spem,  metumve,  portatura? 

Citiusne  res  agetur 
Quam  vox  port&  audietur 
Dicens  :  "  Vitae  lux  claudetor  ?  " 

Passubusve  ita  lentia, 

Ut  conferrem  firmus  mentis 

Vultum  Tui  yenientis  ? 

An  lugentes  triste  fatum 
Congregabunt  circa  stratum 
PrecO;  luctu,  ter  beatum  ? 
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Gonus,  et  nomon  ignotna? 
Solus  tristes  tollam  motus  ? 
An  quod  linguam  romanebit ; 
Corda,  qucia  hoc  cor  lia3rebit, 
Qute  retinquens  delugebit  ? 
An  manebit  nil  quod  plorem  ? 


Om; 


sado 


Me  pneibiint  Iretiorem  ? 

*  Inter  homineB  pugnantos, 

*  Scuto  gladioH  vibrantes, 

*  SeOBUs  cedom  anhelantea  ? 

*  Aut  poat  pugnam  triatiorem 


•  Solus,  nudu; 


*  Gaudens  ineam  soporem? 
CadnmTe  leniter  sopore  ? 
Mo  surrepet  aomni  mora 
Mors  prof  undo  dulciore  ? 
An  BO  d  em  urn  cura  plena 
Expedibit  mult&  p(Bn& 
Scmimptu  Meoa  cal^nEL  ? 
Quid  intorait  modus,  horn, 
Si  nunc  adsis,  aut  tum  mora 
Slimdu,  aut  eteva,  gerena  oraf 
Est  decretum  cunctis  fatum  ; 
Tu,  Sutvator,  mortis  stratum 
Fac,  ut  mihi  sit  beatum ! 
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XV. 

"  CROSSING   THE  BAR." 

(Translation.) 

Solis  occasQs,  tenuisquo  Vesper : 
Me  vocat  vox  clara  repcnte  :  turbet 
Ultimam  no  flotus  inutilis  lu- 

-gubriter  horam ! 

Munnure  et  spuma  sine,  nunc  aqnarum 
Ambiens  circum  vaga  plenitude 
Me  sub  immensum  maris  aestuantiB 

Portet  abyssum ! 

Hesperi  tintinnat  inanis  Echo  : 
Nox  Bubit  posthdc  tenebrosa  :  nulla 
Me  tamen  caros  abeunte  vultus 

Lacryma  foedet ! 

Tcrminos  ultra  spatii,  et  dierum, 
Devehor !  spes  restat,  ut  ipse  coram 
Stet  gubemator  mens  exeuntis 

Puppis  in  arce ! 

London,  Dbcbmbbb,  1890. 
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